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Art.  I.  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  from 
its  Commencement,  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second.  By  William  Godwin.  8vo.  496  pp.  14*.  Colbnrn. 
1824. 

The  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  we  have  been  told,  was  a  very 
severe  critic,  and  in  particular  had  no  mercy  on  silly  books. 
If  a  friend  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  author,  and  remarked 
that  the  work  was  upon  the  whole  a  creditable  performance 
and  indicated  eonsiderable  talent  and  research,  the  economist 
was  wont  to  reply,  "  no  doubt,  no  doubt,  there  are  more  men 
in  the  world  who  could  not  write  such  a  book  at  all,  than  who 
could  have  done  so  well."  Accordingly,  in  forming  our  esti- 
mate of  this  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  have  not  for- 
gotten that  there  are  many  palliating  circumstances  which 
might  be  urged  in  favour  of  Mr.  Godwin.  He  is  an  old  man  : 
and  the  readers  of  his  former  works  require  not  to  be  told 
that  the  annals  of  mankind,  as  founded  on  facts,  and  on  an 
actual  acquaintance  with  the  relations;  of  society,  and  of  the 
motives  and  doings  of  real  men  and  women,  are  a  study 
comparatively  new  to  the  author  of  Political  Justice,  and 
of  Caleb  Williams. 

A  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  order  to  have  some  pro- 
spect of  success,  should  endeavour  to  recommend  itself  to 
the  fastidious  scepticism  of  the  age,  by  the  united  qualities 
of  patient  research  and  good  writing.  Hume  has  a  powerful 
hold  of  the  public  mind  as  a  luminous  and  philosophical  nar- 
rator: and  if  his  work  be  any  where  defective,  it  is  unques- 
tionably in  the  collection  of  materials,  of  which  a  considerable 
variety,  to  which  he  had  no  access,  has  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  industry  of  subsequent  compilers  and  antiquaries. 
Mr.  Brodie,  whose  work  on  the  same  period  we  reviewed  a 
few  months  ago,  has  set  an  example  of  investigation  which 
has  been  rewarded  with  no  small  degree  of  success ;  and  if 
his  moderation  in  political  feeling  had  been  equal  to  his  assi- 
duity in  exploring  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  his  care  in 
composition  as  great  as  his  zeal  in  the  discovery  of  facts,  his 
volumes  would  in  all  probability,  have  almost  instantly  super- 
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seded  every  other  record  of  the  troublous  times  to  which  they 
bear  a  reference.  But  Mr.  JBrodie  has  as  yet  only  collected 
his  materials  :  and  his  book  in  the  form  in  which  only  it  can 
have  any  chance  of  obtaining  the  suffrages  of  the  candid  and 
intelligent,  remains  still  to  be  written. 

Mr.  Godwin,  it  is  clear,  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  energetic, 
determined,  and  indefatigable  writer  whom  we  just  named — 
more,  we  think,  than  the  general  acknowledgment  in  the  pre- 
face will  altogether  cover.  He  is,  however,  more  temperate 
than  his  predecessor ;  not  quite  so  much  blinded  by  party 
zeal  as  not  to  see  that  there  were  faults  on  both  sides,  and  that 
if  the  king  was  sometimes  ill  advised,  the  parliamentary 
leaders  were  not  distinguished  throughout  by  the  exercise  of 
all  the  cardinal  virtues.  Nor  does  he  think  it  necessary  to 
identify  himself  so  entirely  with  Pyra,  Hampden,  and  Crom- 
well, as  always  to  mourn  with  them  when  their  affairs  take  an 
unfortunate  turn,  or,  to  raise  the  voice  of  jubilee  whenever 
he  has  to  relate  their  successes  against  the  royal  arms.  He 
does  not  quite  so  often  as  Mr.  Brodie  indulge  in  special 
pleading,  to  justify  the  worst  actions  of  the  popular  party, 
and  to  cover  with  suspicion  the  most  innocent  actions  of  their 
antagonists.  He  has,  in  short,  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  his- 
torian, and  less  of  the  advocate  ;  but,  we  must  add,  he  wants 
the  ardour  which  to  the  other  makes  exertion  a  delight,  and 
also  that  fervid  ambition  and  intense  love  of  victory,  which 
count  for  nothing  all  the  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome, 
and  all  the  disappointments  which  must  be  sustained,  in  quest 
of  facts  to  support  his  particular  views.  His  book  will  be 
on  the  whole  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  juvenile  student ; 
but  the  statesman,  the  scholar,  the  lawyer,  and  the  divine, 
will  doubtless  bestow  their  preference  on  the  more  replete 
and  argumentative  volumes  of  the  *'  History  of  the  British 
Empire." 

Mr.  Godwin  opens  his  narrative  with  a  remark  which  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  aware  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  histo- 
rical fact,  namely,  **  that  the  commonwealth  of  England  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  memorable  example,  in  which  the  republican 
scheme  of  government  has  been  tried  upon  ai  great  nation." 
In  what  respect,  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  was  the  administration 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  be  accounted  republican  ?  Never,  as- 
suredly, had  the  mass  of  the  people  less  influence  in  the 
government  of  this  country,  than  when  the  protector  exercised 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state.  At  no  time  was  England 
more  decidedly  a  monarchy,  than  when  its  affairs  were  direct- 
ed by  that  very  able  and  ambitious  ruler.  It  cannot,  indeed, 
be  said,  that  the  republican  system  was  ever  so  much  as  sub- 
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mitled  to  experiment.  The  direct  voice  of  the  commons 
hardly  in  any  one  instance,  reached  the  cabinet  of  the  crafty 
soldier  who  had  deluded  them.  His  administration  on  the 
contrary  was  purely  despotic ;  checked,  no  doubt,  by  a  due 
i-egard  to  pablic  feeling,  and  guided,  we  will  allow,  by  an 
enlightened  perception  of  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 
but  at  the  same  time  wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  such  consti- 
tutional restraint,  as  would  have  identified  the  riews  and 
wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  with  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  wielded  the  authority  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. The  suitableness,  therefore,  of  that  method  of  rule  for 
the  concerns  of  a  great  nation  remains  still  to  be  tried  ;  the 
commonwealth  of  England  having  most  assuredly  afforded  no 
example  of  its  success. 

It  is  however,  of  the  "  commonwealths-men"  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Godwin's  book  specially  to  treat.  They 
were,  he  remarks, 

"  A  set  of  men  new  in  the  country  ;  and  they  may  be  considered 
as  having  become  extinct  at  the  Revolution  in  1688,  It  will  not  be 
•the  object  of  these  pages  to  treat  them  as  they  have  often  been 
done,  with  indiscriminate  contumely." — "  The  present  work  calls 
itself  a  history ;  and  the  author  will  not  knowingly  suffer  it  in  any 
respect  to  forfeit  that  appellation.  Neither  royalist,  nor  presbyte- 
rian,  nor  republican,  shall  be  described  by  him  as  pure  or  corrupt, 
till  his  character  and  his  actions  shall  have  been  fairly  scrutinized." 

To  profess  impartiality  when  an  author  is  about  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  a  faction,  is  a  trick  so  hacknied  that  it  no 
longer  deceives  any  one  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  proportion  as  a  wri- 
ter feels  the  bias  of  a  particular  prepossession  acting  upon  his 
mind,  he  is  led  to  disclaim  more  violently  the  very  influence 
from  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  disengage  cither  his  rea- 
son or  his  affections.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  there  is  a 
great  degree  of  self-deception  practised  even  by  the  most 
candid  historians.  The  bias  acts  without  being  distinctly 
felt.  But  Mr.  Godwin  must  have  taken  singular  pains  to 
disguise  from  himself  the  real  state  of  his  opinions  and  senti- 
ments, if  he  actually  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  belief  that, 
in  writing  the  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  could  trace 
the  course  of  events  without  being  elated  with  the  triumphs 
of  the  one  party,  and  without  rejoicing  in  the  defeats  of  the 
other.  In  truth,  thfere  is  hardly  a  single  page  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  not  one  feature  in  which  the  leading  characters  are 
described,  in  which  the  reader  may  not  perceive  the  effects 
of  the  political  medium  through  which  men  and  things  are 
viewed.     Pym,  Selden,   Hampden,    and   their  confederates 
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are  represented  as  the  best  and  most  meritorious  of  human 
beings;  true  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  liberty,  disinte- 
rested, sincere,  and  patriotic  ;  whilst  the  royalists  are  exhi- 
bited as  selfish,  tyrannical,  ignorant,  licentious;  serving  a 
master  whom  they  could  not  love,  and  supporting  a  cause 
which  every  good  motive  would  have  led  them  to  abjure. 
Speaking  of  the  long  parliament,  he  is  pleased  to  observe 
that, 

"  One  of  the  characteristics  of  that  set  of  men  to  whose  exer- 
tions at  this  period  England  is  indebted  for  its  liberties,  was  the 
sober  and  contemplative  posture  of  thought  which  they  uniformly 
displayed.  They  seemed  never  by  any  unforeseen  occurrence 
to  have  been  surprised  into  a  step  which  they  had  not  previously 
meditated,  or  of  which  they  had  afterwards  reasons  to  repent. 
They  had  no  wild  and  inconsiderate  spirit  of  innovation  amongst 
them.  They  had  no  purpose  of  hastily  disturbing  any  thing  which 
they  found  established,  and  which,  free  from  the  fear  of  any  alarm, 
ing  evil,  might  be  suffered  to  go  on  without  their  interference. 
They  meddled  therefore  with  those  particulars  which  were  indis- 
pensible  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends  and  they  left  every 
thing  else  as  it  stood." 

In  these  days  it  has  become  fashionable  to  extol  the  men  and 
the  principles,  however  dangerous  in  themselves,  to  whose 
operations  certain  political  improvements  were  ultimately 
due.  The  obvious  distinction  is  overlooked  by  which  we 
may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  an  accidental 
result,  while  we  condemn  the  views  of  those  by  whose  exer- 
tions it  was  brought  about,  and  sincerely  deprecate  the  re- 
currence of  a  condition  of  things  similar  to  that  in  which  it 
originated.  The  arbitrary  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  great  fire  in 
London  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  were  both  unques- 
tionably productive  in  their  way  of  beneficial  effects  ;  and  yet 
no  man  in  his  senses  will  undertake  to  prove  that  tyranny  and 
a  destructive  conflagration  are  things  to  be  desired  on  their 
own  account,  or  are  in  any  way  worthy  of  grateful  commemo- 
ration. In  like  manner,  while  we  readily  acknowledge  that 
the  liberty  of  England  received  a  powerful  confirmation  from 
the  attacks  made  upon  the  royal  prerogative  in^the  reigu  of 
Charles  the  First,  we  feel  ourselves  acting-  with  perfect  con- 
sistency, when  we  execrate  the  cold-blooded  violence,  the 
dissimulation,  the  hypocricy,  and  the  selfishness  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  figured  as  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  Though  we  enjoy  many  privileges  which  were 
secured  to  the  country  by  the  straggles  which  originated  in 
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those  evil  times,  we  cannot  nevertheless  bring  ourselves  to 
praise  the  uprightness  of  Pym,  the  honesty  of  Vane,  or  the 
openness  and  sincerity  of  Cromwell. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  same  system  which  has  induced  several 
modern  authors  to  defend  the  motives  and  laud  the  principles 
of  the  men  of  whom  we  are  now  writing;  to  attribute  to  the 
king  and  his  advisers   the  most  profligate  intentions  in  all 
their  public  measures  ;  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state  ;  the  establishment  of  an  irresponsible  despo- 
tism ;  and  a  revival  of  the  worst  institutions,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, (hat  had,  in  former  times,  fettered  the  thoughts  and  in- 
slaved   the   bodies  of  every    European    community.      That 
Charles    wished   to    transmit    to    his   successors    the   kingly 
power,  restricted  by  no  other  limits  than  those  in  which  he 
found  it,  can  admit  of  no  doubt;  both  because  the  love  of 
power  is  natural   to  man,  and   because  the  authority  with 
which  he  was  vested  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  deposit  of  so 
sacred  and  inviolable  a  nature,   that  he  conceived  himself 
bound  no  less  to  preserve  it  entire,  than  to  exercise  it  righte- 
ously,     ft   was  the  fault,  too,  of  his  family,  to  indulge   in 
senseless  dissertations  on  the  extent  of  the  prerogative,  and 
to  irritate  their  subjects  with  exhibitions  of  theoretical  despo- 
tism.    James  the  First  was  never  satisfied  with  talking  about 
the  unlimited  nature  of  his  power  ;  and  while  his  government 
was  mild  and  gracious  in   the  extreme,  timid  even  and  com- 
promising with  the  weakest  and  most  insignificant  of  those 
who  thought  proper  to  call  his  measures   in  question,    he 
nevertheless  put  forth  in  writing,  with  all  the  pedantry  and 
stiffness  of  a  legal  casuist,  the  most  extravagant  pretensions 
on  the  subject  of  the  prerogative.     The  king-craft  of  James 
was  confined  to  syllogism,  or  to  the  display  of  a  little  harm- 
less rhetoric.     He  was  a  tyrant  only  in   words;  and  yet  as 
mankind  would  rather  be  put  to  a  certain  degree  of  actual  in- 
convenience than  be  annoyed   with  incessant  menaces,  the 
people  of  England  became  more  impatient  under  the  scrib- 
bling monocracy  of  their  gentle  king,  than  they  were  under 
the  more  arbitrary    administration  of  his  masculine  prede- 
cessor.    Elizabeth's  mind   appeared  in   action  and    not   in 
words  :  the  people  felt  her  power  without  being  called  upon 
to  read  it  in  formal  tractates  :  and  their  conduct  shewed  that 
they  preferred  to  act  and  suffer  at  the  command  of  a  practical 
despot,  who  permitted  them  to  believe  themselves  free,  rather 
than  be  schooled  into  a  speculative  slavery  by  a  sovereign 
who,  while  he  magnified  his  power  over  them,  had  not  courage 
nor  perhaps   inclination   to  realize  his   theory,  even  in  the 
minutest  point  of  his  government. 
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The  lectures  of  the  father  could  not  fail  to  make  some  im- 
pression on  the  mhid  of  the  son  ;  and  Charles,  it  is  probable, 
ascended  the  throne  with   maxims  and  principles  relative  to 
kingly  power,   which  were  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  already  diffused   over  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
nation.     He  either  had  not  penetration  enough  to  discover 
that  a  new  era  was  already  commenced,  and  that  the  institu- 
tions of  government  were  expected  to  partake  in  the  change  ; 
or,  if  he  perceived  the  operation  of  new  principles,  he  un- 
fortunately resolved  to  check  their  progress  by  a  more  vigor- 
ous exertion  of  the  authority  with  which  his  office  supplied 
him,  and  thereby  to  arrest  or  to  roll  back,  the  wheels  upon 
which  the  great  fabric  of  society  was  moving  forward.     Not 
being  convinced  that  change  was  necessary,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  it :  but  that  he  meditated  a  systematic  attack  on 
the  constitution  which  he  was  called  to  administer,  and  to 
deprive  his  people  of  the  liberty  and   privileges  which  had 
descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  we  see  no  reason  to 
suspect,  as  connected  at  least  with  any  measure  which  he 
pursued,  while  his  government  remained  entire. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Charles  assumed  the  reins  of 
power,  will,  if  they  be  candidly  examined,  supply  the  ground 
of  an  apology  for  most  of  those  acts  which  appear  the 
least  constitutional.  His  predecessors  had  exhausted  the 
usual  sources  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  even  annihilated  those 
extraordinary  means  by  which  their  more  pressing  necessi- 
ties were  frequently  supplied.  The  confiscated  property  of 
the  church  proved  in  the  hands  of  Henry  a  valuable  acces- 
sion to  his  exchequer  ;  and  Elizabeth,  it  is  well  known,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  conditions  of  parliamentary  benevolences, 
alienated  the  richest  possessions  which  had  belonged  to  the 
crown.  James  pursued  the  same  system,  as  far  as  the  con- 
tingencies of  his  peaceful  reign  required  such  pecuniary  aids  ; 
and  accordingly,  when  his  sou  mounted  the  throne  and  pre- 
pared to  call  into  action  the  resources  of  his  government  for 
maintaining  the  war  against  France,  he  found  himself  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  supplies  directly  from  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people. 

The  parliament  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  purchasing 
privileges  and  establishing  freedom,  by  every  pecuniary  grant 
which  they  should  vote  to  the  executive  government;  and  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  described  as  the  greatest  error  of  Charles, 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  make  the  bargain.  Abuses  hatl' 
doubtless  crept  into  the  administration  of  afftiirs  :  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  several  high  officers  had  been  injudiciously 
exercised;  and  as  no  regular  revenue  had  been   provided 
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foi"  the  most  ordinary  wants  of  the  state,  it  was  probable  that 
the  evils  complained  of  were  but  too  likely  to  be  repeated. 
Some  new  scheme  of  a  financial  nature  was  obviously  indis- 
pensible,  inasmuch  as  the  methods  formerly  resorted  to,  in, 
the  case  of  a  sudden  emergency,  were  no  longer  deemed 
constitutional  :  and,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  the  parliament  were 
resolved  that  the  basis  of  any  arrangement  for  meeting  the 
views  of  the  king,  should  comprehend  an  avowal  and  defence 
of  certain  popular  rights,  which  had  not  been  recognized  in 
the  usual  practice  of  the  government.  In  fact,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  regal  power  should  be  restricted  in  the  person* 
of  this  monarch,  within  limits  which  had  not  been  contemplat- 
ed at  any  former  period  ;  that  a  sacrifice  of  the  prerogative 
should  be  made  to  the  growing  desire  for  liberty  on  the  part 
of  the  people  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  means  to  be  employed 
for  this  purpose  should  be  derived  from  the  power  possessed 
by  the  commons  over  the  public  purse. 

It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Godwin  that  even  the  more  mode- 
rate and  timid  of  the  popular  party  were  of  opinion  "  that  the 
king  must  be  limited,  in  a  way  in  ivhich  none  of  Ms  prede- 
cessors had  ever  been  limited ;"  while  the  bolder  and  mora 
adventurous  were  ready  to  allege, 

*'  If  the  king  must  be  an  officer  such  as  has  never  yet  existed  in 
England,  why  should  we  not  go  a  step  farther,  sot  him  aside  alto- 
gether, and  try  an  experiment,  which  to  us  seems  to  promise  conse- 
quences infinitely  more  beneficial." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  to  restrict  the  prerogative  as  it 
had  never  before  been  restricted,  was  the  main  object  con- 
templated by  most  of  the  characters  who  figured  in  the  long 
parliament ;  and  that  this  limitation  of  power  in  the  executive 
government  had  become  in  some  degree  necessary  as  well  as 
expedient,  was  maintained  by  a  great  number  of  wise  and 
judicious  persons  who  were  yet  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
monarchical  form  of  authority.  But  it  is  extremely  unjust 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  to  accuse  him  of  usurping  rights 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  all  his  predecessors  on  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  and  of  contriving  means  for  subverting  a  consti- 
tution which  in  reality  had  no  existence.  No  sovereign  of 
this  country  had  ever  been  stripped  of  those  attributes  of 
royalty  which  the  parliament,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
dispute,  claimed  as  their.legitimate  possession,  and  employed, 
throughout  against  the  interests  of  the  crown.  The  adherents 
of  Pym  and  Hampden  began  by  seizing  the  most  efficient 
parts'  of  the  regal  power,  and  then  declared  their  rcadniess 
to  enter  with  the  king  into  a  conference  and  treaty  for  that. 
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semblance  of  authority  which  they  were  to  permit  him   to 

retain. 

Charles  was  unfortunate  too,  in  the  character  of  his  prin- 
cipal advisers,  the  haughty,  domineering  spirit  of  Buck- 
ingham was  ill  suited  to  the  times,  when  claims  were  advanced 
by  an  order  of  men  whom  he  held  in  contempt,  and  when 
views  on  the  subject  of  government  were  openly  avowed,  of 
which  that  unworthy  favourite  could  not  comprehend  either 
the  origin  or  the  tendency.  The  sudden  dissolution  of  seve- 
ral parliaments,  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  monarchy  would, 
it  is  probable,  have  been  firmly  united  with  the  just  privileges 
of  the  people,  has  been  always  attributed  to  the  passionate 
counsels  of  this  nobleman  :  and  there  is  equal  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  treachery  of  Vane 
co-operated  with  the  unwise  measures  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  in  bringing  on  the  miserable  catastrophe  in  which 
they  all  terminated. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  it  is  well  known,  prevented  the  grant  of 
a  supply  to  the  king,  by  assuring  the  house  of  commons,  that 
*'  if  it  were  not  in  the  proportion  and  manner  proposed  in  his 
Majesty's  message,  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  him  :"  on 
which  Clarendon  observes,  that 

*'  What  followed  in  the  next  parliament  within  less  than  a  year, 
made  it  believed  that  Vane  acted  that  part  maliciously,  and  to 
bring  all  into  confusion ;  he  being  known  to  have  an  implacable 
hatred  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  whose  destruction  was  then  upon 
the  anvil." 

The  king,  he  adds, 

"When  he  had  better  reflected  upon  what  was  likely  to  fall  out, 
and  was  better  informed  of  the  temper  and  duty  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  that  they  had  voted  a  supply  if  Sir  Henry  Vane  had 
not  hindered  it  by  so  positive  a  declaration,  that  his  Majesty  would 
refuse  it,  was  heartily  sorry  for  what  he  had  done ;  declared  with 
great  anger  that  *  he  had  never  given  him  such  authority  ;  and  that 
he  knew  well  that  the  giving  him  any  supply  would  have  been  wel- 
come to  him,  because  the  reputation  of  his  subjects  assisting  him 
in  that  conjuncture  was  all  that  he  looked  for  and  considered.'  " 

It  has  been  usual  to  charge  the  king  with  insincerity  in 
his  political  professions  and  promises,  and  to  draw  from  that 
accusation  an  apology  for  the  reluctance  shewn  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  upon  reasonable  terms. 
This  feature  in  the  royal  character  is,  as  Hume  justly  remarks, 
a  discovery  of  later  times  ;  for  it  was  certainly  not  employed 
by  the  parliamentary  leaders  themselves,  as  a  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  treat  with  Charles.     But  candour  demands  of  us  to 
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allow  that,  after  the  sword  was  drawn,  there  were  secrets  in 
the  king's  councils  as  well  as  in  those  of  his  antagonists ; 
and  it  has  never  been  expected  that  the  stratagems  of  war- 
fare will  be  confined  to  the  mere  movements  of  troops,  or  the 
occupation  of  posts.  The  fraud  and  hypocrisy  of  the  opposite 
party,  too,  were  manifest  in  all  their  proceedings.  The  ful- 
some language,  in  particular,  with  which  they  addressed  the 
throne,  while  they  were  pouring  oat  execrations  against  the 
measures  and  advisers  of  his  Majesty,  and  even  concerting 
their  plans  for  his  extreme  humiliation,  excites  our  bitterest 
indignation.  Pym,  for  instance,  when  about  to  move  for  the 
impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  lamented  in  a  long  and 
formal  discourse,  the  miserable  state  and  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  aggravating  all  the  particulars  which  had  been  done 
amiss  in  the  government ;  as 

"  Done  and  contrived  maliciously  and  vpon  deliberation,  to 
change  the  whole  frame,  and  to  deprive  the  nation  of  all  the  liberty 
and  property  which  was  their  birthright  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
which  are  now  no  more  considered,  but  subjected  to  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  privy  council,  which  governed  the  kingdom  according 
to  their  will  and  pleasure;  these  calamities  falling  upon  us  in  the 
reign  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  king  tvho  loved  his  people^  and  was  a 
great  lover  of  Justice." 

The  addresses  of  the  various  Scottish  commissioners,  too, 
were,  if  possible,  still  more  tainted  with  fraud  and  insincerity. 
They  professed  on  all  occasions,  the  most  profound  reverence, 
respect,  and  duty,  towards  their  sovereign,  assuring  him  that 
their  lives  and  fortunes  would  be  devoted  to  his  service  when- 
ever he  should  be  pleased  to  require  them  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion  against  his 
government,  thwarting  all  his  views,  opposing  his  wishes, 
persecuting  his  friends,  and  preparing  to  use  their  arms  even 
against  his  own  person. 

But  we  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Godwin ;  and 
the  first  point  which  presents  itself  for  consideration  is, 
whether  his  volume  contains  any  thing  new,  either  in  fact  or  in 
argument ;  and  whether  he  has  discovered  any  evidence 
against  Charles,  which  will  acquit  the  founders  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  of  the  heavy  charges  of 
premeditated  rebellion  and  unnecessary  cruelty.  In  regard 
then,  to  the  main  enquiry,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  the 
work  of  Mr.  Godwin  possesses  no  claim  whatever,  either  upon 
their  gratitude  or  their  confidence.  It  presents  not  a  single 
statement  which  is  not  fiimiliar  to  every  reader  of  English 
history ;  no  feature  in  the  character  of  the  principal  actors 
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which  has  not  invited  their  attention  in  twenty  other  publica- 
tions of  an  earlier  date;  and  makes  no  impression  upon  the 
understanding  or  the  feelings,  by  any  successful  effort  of 
reasoning,  or  of  description. 

In  one  place,  indeed,  he  attempts  to  convict  Clarendon  of 
inaccuracy,  and  triumphs  not  a  little  in  his  imaginary  victory; 
but  a  closer  investigation  of  the  statement  proves  that  the 
noble  historian  knew  perfectly  weW  what  he  was  saying,  and 
that  the  more  modern  author  has  only  wasted  his  time  in 
establishing  a  merely  verbal  distinction,  where  there  is  no 
real  difference  in  point  of  fact. 

In  regard  to  the  Irish  rebellion  agahi,  Mr.  Godwin  finds 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  originated  in  the  councils  of 
the  king;  and  assuredly  of  all  the  calumnies  directed  against 
that  unfortunate  sovereign,  there  is  not  one  more  aggravated 
than  this.  That  he  may  have  given  authority  to  some  of  the 
native  chiefs  to  raise  soldiers  for  his  service,  is  not,  perhaps* 
to  be  regarded  as  very  improbable ;  but  that  he  suggested 
the  use  to  which  their  arms  were  ultimately  applied,  cannot 
be  admitted  without  supposing  that  he  was  utterly  insane^t 
and  wished  to  deprive  himself  of  every  chance  of  success  in 
his  great  struggle  with  his  subjects  in  England. 

"  Charles,"  says  he,  "  had  now  arrived  at  a  desperate  pass,  and 
his  journey  to  Scotland  was  meant  as  a  last  preliminary  to  the  dis- 
persing the  parliament  and  settling  the  nation  under  his  single  au- 
thority. He  was  prone,  as  has  been  said,  to  employ  various  and 
discordant  instruments  for  accomplishing  the  same  end.  We  are 
now  come  to  the  instance  in  which  he  most  signally  miscarried. 
He  had  engaged  himself  in  various  consultations  with  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  which  had  been  sent  over  to  England  by  the 
Irish  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  prosecution  of 
Strafford.  The  members  of  this  committee  were  most  of  them 
Catholics,  and  were  afterwards  principal  actors  in  the  Irish  rebel- 
hon.  The  general  body  of  the  committee  left  London  for  Dublin 
about  the  time  that  Charles  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Scotland. 
One  of  their  members,  Lord  Dillon,  of  Costelo,  attended  the  king 
to  Edinburgh  to  receive  his  last  instructions,  and  then  proceeded 
for  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  October.  It  was  probably  by  the 
hands  of  this  nobleman  that  Charles  transmitted  to  Ireland  his  com- 
missions to  Sir  Phelim  O'Neile  and  others,  which  w^re  speedily, 
productive  of  such  disastrous  consequences." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dispute  the  grounds  of  this  conjec- 
ture, for  assuredly  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  any  such  commission  was  ever  sent  at  all ;  while  there  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  strongest  presumption  imaginable  in 
support  of  the  opinion,  now  every  where  entertained,  that  the 
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tlociiment  in  questioit  was  in  fact  a  notorious  and  most  impu- 
tl^ent  iorgery.  Mr.  Godwin  himself  is  aAvare  that  Ker,  the 
Dean  of  Ardugh,  emitted  a  declaration  setting  forth  that 

"  He  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neile,  in  the  year 
1653,  when  Sir  Phelim  was  examined  hy  the  judges  about  a  com- 
mission he  had  received  from  Charles  Stuart ;  to  which  the  prisoner 
answered  that  he  never  had  any  such  commission  :  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses swore  that  Sir  Phelim  had  shewn  him  the  commission ;  upon 
whicli  O'Neile  confessed  that  he  had  ordered  one  Michael  Harrison 
to  cut  off  the  seal  from  a  patent  he  had  found  at  Charlemont,  and 
affix  to  it  his  pretended  delegation.  Harrison,  then  being  in  court^j 
acknowledged  that  this  was  true  :  afterwards  the  judges  said  to  the 
prisoner,  'If  you  can  produce  material  proof  that  you  had  such  a 
commission  you  shall  be  restored  to  life  and  liberty;'  to  which  the 
prisoner  answered  he  could  prove  no  such  thing." 

The  Dean  goes  on  to  declare  that  he  witnessed,  at  some 
distance,  the  execution  of  Sir  Phelim,  when  a  similar  offeu 
was  made  to  him  with  the  same  success. 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  our  author  thinks  it  sufficient 
to  observe  that  Ker  was  a  royalist,  and  that  as  such,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  take  a  false  oath,  or  to  hazard  a  fraudulent  at- 
testation in  support  of  his  party.  We  are  ready  to  admitj 
that  there  is  at  first  sight  some  difficulty  in  explaining  why 
the  forged  commission  should  have  had  appended  to  it  an 
impression  of  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  rather  than  that  of 
England  ;  and  as  Charles  was  in  Scotland  when  the  Irish  re- 
bellion broke  out,  there  is  from  this  very  circumstance  created 
an  appearance  of  evidence  that  the  authority  claimed  by  Sir 
Phelim  must  have  been  actually  accorded  to  him.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however, that  in  the  numerous  transactions  which^ 
in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  took  place  in  Scotland 
relative  to  grants  in  the  sister  island,  the  seal  of  the  northern 
kingdom  may  have  been  used  in  preference  to  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  as  the  countries  were  not  vet  united,  a  Scotchman 
would  naturally  regard  the  official  warrant  of  his  native  go- 
vernment as  the  only  voucher  which  could  secure  to  him  the 
right  of  property  conveyed  to  him  in  any  instance  by  the 
crown.  It  is,  in  truth,  easy  to  conceive  a  thousand  occasions 
on  which  the  Scottish  seal  might  be  used  in  relation  to  Irish 
affairs ;  for  v/hich  reason,  the  story  of  Sir  Fhelim's  forgery 
is  not  rendered  less  probable,  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  having 
chosen  the  impression  of  the  seal  belonging  to  that  kingdom 
where  his  majesty  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  resident. 

But  the  strongest  proof  in  our  eyes  that  no  commission 
was  sent  to  O'Neile  is  supplied  by  an  occurrence  which  took 
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place  when  the  Earl  of  Lanerick  accompanied  his  brother, 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  into  England,  in  the  year  1643. 
As  the  former  passed  near  London  he  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody, probably  with  his  own  concurrence,  and  examined  by 
the  committee  of  safety  concerning- the  commissions  sent  out 
of  Scotland  into  Ireland ;  he  having  been  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland  prior  to  the  rebellion  in  that  other  country. 
Nothing  transpired  which  the  committee  thought  fit  to  pub- 
lish ;  that  is,  nothing  which  could  operate  against  the  king, 
or  fasten  upon  him  the  charge  which  the  parliament  was  so 
desirous  to  establish,  that  he  had  suggested  and  fomented  the 
insurrection  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Had  any  evidence  been 
afforded  by  the  confessions  of  Lanerick,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  committee  of  safety  would  have  given  it  the  most 
speedy  and  extensive  publicity.  The  king  was  still  compara- 
tively popular ;  the  fortune  of  war  had  not  yet  assumed  a 
decided  aspect;  and  no  consideration  could  have  more  power- 
fully influenced  the  public  mind  against  him  than  the  as- 
surance that  he  had  stirred  up  the  Irish  Papists  to  exercise 
hostilities  upon  his  Protestant  subjects.'  That  the  parliament 
did  not  make  known  the  examination  of  Lanerick  is  the 
surest  of  all  proofs,  that  in  his  communication  to  them  he  did 
not  criminate  Charles  in  regard  to  the  Irish  rebellion. 

It  is  amusing  to  perceive  in  what  manner  Mr.  Godwin 
glosses  over  this  affair. 

**  The  examination  (of  Lanerick)  would  be  a  most  valuable 
historical  document;  but  the  parliament  did  not  think  it  right  to 
heap  disgrace  on  a  man  who  promised  to  devote  himself  for  the 
future  to  their  service;  and  they  certainly  judged  the  guilt  of  the 
king  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  Irish  rebellion  too  thoroughly 
believed  among  their  partizans  to  want  any  additional  proof!" 

It  has  been  attempted  to  establish  the  participation  of 
Charles  in  that  rebellion  upon  the  authority  of  a  document 
called  the  "  Information  of  the  Marquis  of  Antrim ;"  being 
the  substance  of  a  formal  conversation  held  by  his  lordship 
with  two  or  three  individuals  of  the  opposite  party,  at  the 
distance  of  nine  or  ten  years  from  the  period  to  which  their 
enquiries  bore  a  reference.  The  paper  itself  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  Ireland,  written  by  Lord  Clarendon,  with  the  view 
of  vindicating  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  administration  in  that 
coontry ;  and  it  is  very  deserving  of  an  attentive  perusal. 
Antrim  is  described  by  Mr.  Godwin  himself  "  as  a  very  weak 
man,  and  not  entirely  to  be  relied  upon  ;"  and  the  object  of 
the  conference  into  which  he  was  induced   to  enter,    was' 
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avowedly  to  collect  materials  for  justifying  the  atrocious  sen- 
tence which  had  been  already  executed  upon  the  person  of 
the  sovereign.  The  narrative  then  informs  us  that  the  inter- 
locutors met  his  lordship  at  Miltown,  in  the  county  of 
Meatb,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1650. 

"  Where  and  when  amongst  other  discourses,  and  particularly 
concerning  a  commission,  supposed  to  have  been  by  the  late  king 
given  to  the  Irish  for  their  rising  and  acting  as  they  have  done  in 
Ireland,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1641 ;  and  after  he  the  said  Lord 
Antrim  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  such  commission,  but  that  the 
late  king,  before  the  said  rising  of  the  Irish  in  Ireland,  sent  one 
Thomas  Bourk,  kinsman  to  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  to  the  Lord  of 
Ormond,  and  to  him,  the  Lord  of  Antrim,  with  a  message,  that  it 
was  the  king's  pleasure  and  command  that  those  eight  thousand 
men  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford  in  Ireland,  should  be  continued 
without  disbanding,  and  that  they  should  be  made  up  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  that  they  should  be  armed  out  of  the  store  of  Dublin, 
and  employed  against  the  parliament ;  and  particularly  that  the 
Castle  of  Dublin  should  be  surprised  and  secured.** 

It  appears  from  this  minute  of  the  conversation  between 
Antrim,  Lord  Clogher,  and  Colonel  Reynolds,  that  there  was 
no  ground  to  charge  the  king  with  a  delivery  of  a  commission 
to  Sir  Phelim  O'Neile :  at  least,  Antrim  knew  nothing  of  any 
such  commission.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  from  the  following 
letter,  dated  at  Whitehall  some  months  before  the  king  went 
to  Scotland,  and  a  still  longer  period  before  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Ireland,  that  his  majesty  had  received  informa- 
tion that  the  reginlents  raised  by  Strafford  were  already  dis- 
banded. 

'*  Ormond, 
*•  I  have  taken  this  occasion,  by  the  recommending  the  son  of 
one  of  my  faithful  servants,  to  assure  you  that  I  very  much  esteem 
you,  and  that  I  do  but  seek  an  occasion  to  shew  it  you  by  more 
than  words,  as  I  commanded  the  vice-treasurers  to  tell  you  more 
fully,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  blue  ribband,  of  which  you 
may  be  confident ;  only  I  desire  you  not  to  take  any  notice  of  it 
until  I  shall  think  it  fit.  The  particular  for  this  bearer,  George 
Porter,  is  to  permit  him  to  make  up  a  regiment  of  this  disbanded 
army,  if  he  can  do  it  by  persuasion,  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
country  for  the  King  of  Spain's  service :  this  is  all ;  so  I  rest, 

"  Your  assured  friend, 

"  Charles  R." 
"  Whitehall, 
I9th  of  June,  164^1" 

The  king  was  at  Edinburgh  when  the  news  of  the  rebellion 
first  reached  him.     From  an  accidental  notice  contained  in 
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one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries, 
we  find  that  he  was  actually  amusing-  himself  in  a  party  at  the 
game  of  golf  on  the  Links  of  Leith,  when  a  letter  was  put 
into  his  hand,  announcing  that  the  insurgents  were  already  in 
arms.  On  reading  the  dispatch,  he  suddenly  called  for  bis 
coach  ;  and  leaning  on  one  of  his  attendants,  and  in  great 
agitation,  drove  to  the  Palace  of  Holyrood-house,  from 
whence,  next  day,  he  set  out  for  London. 

The  king  did  not  leave  Scotland  so  soon,  but  remained  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  that  country,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  the  month  of  November.  That  his  grief  and 
agitation  were  not  affected  will  appear  from  the  following 
letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  which  he  wrote  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  31st  of  October. 

"  Ormond, 
"  Though  I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion  I  have  to  send  unto  you, 
which  is  the  sudden  and  unexpected  rebellion  of  a  great  and  con- 
siderable part  of  Ireland,  yet  1  am  glad  to  have  so  faithful  and  able 
a  servant  as  you  are,  to  whom  I  may  freely  and  confidently  write  in 
so  important  a  business  :  this  is  therefore  to  desire  you  to  accept 
that  charge  over  this,  which  you  lately  had  over  the  former  army, 
the  which  though  you  may  have  some  reason  to  excuse  (as  not 
being  so  well  acquainted  with  this  Lord  Lieutenant  as  you  was  with 
the  last,)  yet  I  am  confident  that  my  desire,  and  the  importance  of 
the  business,  will  easily  overcome  that  difficulty;  which  laid  aside 
for  my  sake,  I  shall  accept  as  a  great  renewed  testimony  of  that 
affection  which  I  know  you  have  to  my  service  :  so  referring  what 
I  have  else  to  say  to  Captain  Weem's  relation,  I  rest, 

"  Your  most  assured  friend, 

"  Charles  R." 
"  Edinburgh^ 
2>Ut  of  October,  \Q^\" 

Tliere  remains  still  to  be  mentioned  one  important  fact, 
which  at  once  invalidates  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Antrim's 
statement,  and  renders  completely  manifest  the  patriotic  and 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  king.  The  letter  which  Bourk 
carried  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  and  upon  which  so  many 
malevolent  inferences  are  founded,  was  not  written  till  the 
month  of  February  in  the. year  succeeding  that  in  which  the 
rebellion  commenced.  It  is  dated  at  Windsor,  February  Sth, 
1641-2,  that  is  1642  according  to  the  present  mode  of  reck- 
oning, and  is  verbatim  as  follows. 

"  Ormond,  ^ 

"  Being  well  satisfied  of  the  fidelity  of  this  bearer,  Mr.  Bourk,     U 

I  have  thought  fit  not  only  to  recommend  him  to  you,  but  also  to       ' 
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tell  you  that  I  liave  commanded  him  to  impart  to  you  wliat  I  have 
not  time  to  write,  which  I  think  will  much  conduce  to  the  reducing 
of  the  rebels:  which  I  know  none  desires  more  than  yourself  j  and 
so  I  rest, 

"  Your  most  assured  friend, 

"  Charles  R." 
*'  Windsor^ 
"  February  mh,  1641-2." 

Nay,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  king-,  so  far  from  encourag^- 
ing  the  rebellion,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  suppress 
it ;  and  as  an  instance  of  his  zeal  in  this  undertaking-  he  sent 
from  Scotland  before  he  left  it,  a  body  of  troops  to  co-operate 
with  the  Protestant  loyalists.  In  a  History  of  Ireland,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Burdy,  we  are  told,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
English 

"  Were  highly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  fifteen  hundred  sol- 
diers from  Scotland,  sent  by  the  king  for  their  aid,  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  money.  These  were  collected  from  disbanded 
regiments  by  the  unfortunate  monarch  himself,  who,  on  receiving 
in  that  country  an  account  of  the  insurrection,  applied  to  the 
Scottish  parliament  for  assistance,  which  with  all  their  abhorrence 
of  popery,  they  refused,  under  various  pretences,  to  afford  him." 

It  is  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  historian, 
that  the  party  in  Ireland  attached  to  the  English  parliament 
were  guilty  of  the  most  detestable  cruelty  as  well  as  double- 
dealing  in  pursuing  the  means  which  they  adopted  for  alien- 
ating the  affections  of  the  people  from  their  unhappy 
prince.  They  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  his  decla- 
rations of  zeal  for  suppressing  the  Irish  rebellion  were  not 
sincere,  and  revived  from  time  to  time  the  rumour  of  some 
commission  clandestinely  granted  to  the  rebels.  The  Irish 
chief  governors  were  active  agents  in  this  stratagem,  and  also 
impatient  to  get  some  more  discoveries  made,  and  involve,  if 
possible,  the  principal  families  of  the  pale  in  the  original 
conspiracy. 

"  For  these  purposes,"  says  Mr.  Burdy,  "  they  resolved  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  legal  evidence  by  putting  some  prisoners  to  the 
rack.  The  persons  to  whom  they  applied  torture  were  Hugh 
Mac  Mahon,  who  had  been  seized  on  the  information  of  O'Conolly ; 
Sir  John  Reid,  once  a  gentleman  of  his  majesty's  privy  chamber, 
but  engaged  in  no  rebellious  schemes  ;  Sir  John  Barnwell',  a  gen- 
tleman venerable  both  for  his  character  and  age,  who  had  never 
acted  with  the  rebels.  From  the  confessions  of  these  unhappy  men 
thus  questioned  on  the  rack,  they  could  obtain  no  material  informa- 
tion for  their  purpose.     Some  parts  of  their  examinations  however 
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they  thought  fit  to  select  and  send  to  their  friends  in  England, 
where  rumours  were  spread  abroad  that  secrets  of  great  moment, 
and  reflecting  highly  on  the  king's  honour,  had  been  discovered. 
Of  these  secrets  no  particulars  were  divulged,  nor  were  the  king's 
friends  allowed  to  see  the  examinations,  and  an  extraordinary  re- 
serve was  certainly  shewn  on  the  occasion  ;  which  is  a  clear  proof 
that  no  charge  of  countenancing  the  rebels  could  be  established 
against  Charles.  Such  surmises,  however,  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  express  his  detestation  of  the  insurgents ;  and  accordingly 
he  declared  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament  his  resolution  of  going 
to  Ireland  without  delay  to  chastise  the  rebels,  and  applying  some 
of  his  own  private  property  to  that  purpose  ;  but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  a  peremptory  and  insolent  message  from  the  English 
parliament." 

To  convict  the  ill-fated  Charles  of  insincerity  and  arbi- 
trary intentions,  no  species  of  fraud  was  left  unemployed  in 
his  own  times,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  same  dis- 
graceful course  is  pursued  with  the  most  unrelenting  malig- 
nity. Take  the  following  instance  from  Mr.  Godwin.  He 
tells  us,  at  page  220,  that  though  the  king  signified  his  consent 
to  the  prayer  of  parliament  in  regard  to  the  Irish  army,  '*  the 
disbanding,  however,  proceeded  at  a  very  slow  rate ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  following  September  that  one  half  of  the  army 
was  said  to  be  dispersed,  while  the  remainder  continued  in 
their  quarters  at  Carrickfergus."  At  page  222  he  informs  us 
that  Charles  was  sending  secret  instructions  to  the  Earls  of 
Ormond  and  Antrim  requiring  that  the  eight  thousand  men 
raised  by  Strafford  should  be  kept  from  disbanding,  and  that, 
if  possible,  twelve  thousand  more  should  be  raised  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  *'  The  answer,"  says  he,  "which  the 
king  received  at  York  (in  August,  be  it  remembered)  was, 
that  these  instructions  came  too  late,  as  the  army  of  Carrick- 
fergus icas  now  wholly  dispersed.'^ 

We  are  ready  to  make  large  allowances  for  the  frailties 
incident  to  old  age,  but  such  gross  misrepresentation  deserves 
no  quarter.  In  the  letters  which  we  have  copied  above,  and 
which  were  under  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Godwin  when  he  wrote  his 
book,  there  is  proof  that  the  king  so  early  as  June,  instructed 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond  to  permit  George  Porter  to  make 
up  a  regiment  for  the  Spanish  service  out  of  the  disbanded 
army ;  and  also  that  the  note  carried  by  Bourk  to  Lords 
Ormond  and  Antrim,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  "  informa- 
tion" is  made  to  rest,  was  not  dispatched  by  the  king  till  the 
month  of  February  the  following  year !  So  clumsijy  is  this 
dirty  work  done  by  the  historian  of  the  Commonwealth,  that 
within  the  compass  of  two  pages,  he  represents   the  army 
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continuing-  "  in  their  quarters  at  Carrickfergus"  in  Septem- 
ber, and  as  being  **  wiiolly  dispersed"  the  month  before;  it 
being  known  to  every  reader  that  Charles  was  at  York,  on 
his  journey  to  Scotland,  in  the  month  of  August  1641. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  facts  now  stated,  Mr.  Godwin  per- 
severes in  maintaining  that  Charles  originated  the  Irish  re- 
bellion. In  the  margin  of  his  book  he  inserts  as  a  title  of 
contents  "  He  countenances  the  rebellion;"  and  afterwards, 
when  speaking  of  Ormond,  who  by  the  way  exerted  himself 
more  vigorously  than  any  other  person  in  the  service  of  the 
government  for  suppressing  the  insurrection,  he  is  pleased 
to  remark  that  ^ 

"  He  appears  to  have  been  engaged  with  Antrim  previously  to 
the  rebellion,  in  a  scheme  dictated  by  the  kingj  for  surprising  the 
Castle  of  Dublin,  changing  the  government  there,  and  organizing 
a  Catholic  army  to  serve  against  the  parliament  in  England." 

We  have  already  proved,  by  quoting  the  document  itself, 
that  the  letter  conveyed  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  by  Bourk, 
and  on  the  contents  of  which,  (given  too  at  the  distance  of 
ten  years,  from  mere  recollection,)  Lord  Antrim's  narrative 
is  founded,  was  not  written  till  at  least  four  months  after  the 
rebellion  had  burst  forth  ;  and  that  the  object  of  it,  so  far 
from  concerting  measures  for  favouring  the  insurgents,  was 
to  arrange  a  plan  by  which  they  might  be  speedily  and  com- 
pletely subdued. 

We  had  a  little  curiosity  to  learn  in  what  light  the  author 
of  Political  Justice  would  view  the  conduct  of  parliament 
relative  to  the  impeachment  and  death  of  Lord  Strafford. 
His  opinions  here  are  tinged  with  the  same  colouring  which 
marks  all  his  strictures  on  the  character  of  the  king.  He 
adopts  very  slavishly  almost  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Brodie; 
and  after  admitting  that  the  Earl  proved,  beyond  confutation, 
that  he  had  done  nothing  that  in  strict  construction  fell  within 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  he  still 
regards  it  "  as  a  great  question  in  what  manner  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Strafford  ought  to  have  terminated."  "  The  enor- 
mity of  his  guilt,"  says  he,  assuming  that  it  is  criminal  to 
invade  and  meditate  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  a  nation,  will 
hardly  be  questioned."  The  object  of  the  statute  of  Edward 
is  to  defend  the  king ;  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  contem- 
plated, by  any  law,  to  defend  the  great  body  of  the  people 
associated  under  him.  Are  their  interests  therefore  always 
to  be  assailed  with  impunity?  These  are  principles  un- 
doubtedly more  binding  than,  and  which  disdain  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  letter  of,  any  positive  statute. 
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•'  No  one  who  is  a  friend  to  public  liberty  can  question  the  guilt 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  his  accusation  and  his  conviction  were 
of  the  substance  of  eternal  right ;  his  defence  was  technical.  Se- 
veral conscientious  men  in  those  days  were  on  the  whole  for  his 
acquittal ;  more  have  been  so  since.  We  argue  the  case  in  cool 
blood,  and  are  not  made  clear-sighted  by  the  actually  flowing  and 
existing  light  of  the  public  welfare,  which  then  discovered  what 
was  requisite  to  be  done." 

It  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  the  wickedness,  the  nonsense, 
or  the  bad  grammar  of  the  above  paragraph  be  most  conspi- 
cuoas.  The  defence  of  Strafford,  it  is  almost  universally 
allowed,  was  at  once  legal  and  unanswerable,  whilst  the 
accusation  was  unjust,  and  the  sentence  most  iniquitous  :  and 
so  convinced  of  this  were  his  unprincipled  persecutors  them* 
selves,  that  they  caused  a  proviso  to  be  inserted  in  the  very 
act  of  attainder  that  "  no  judges  or  other  magistrates  should 
adjudge  any  thing  to  be  treason  in  any  other  manner  than 
they  would, have  adjudged  if  tliis  act  had  never  been  made." 
"  But,"  says  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  Mr.  Godwin, 
"  law  is  made  for  man ;  and  not  man  for  the  law.  Wherever 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  most  valuable  interests  of  a  nation 
require  that  we  should  decide  one  way,  that  way  we  ought 
to  decide.  Strafford  was  at  that  day  the  most  dangerous  man 
to  the  liberties  of  England  then  present  and  to  come,  that 
could  live."  "  Never  was  any  measure  more  necessary,  or 
more  universally  approved  hy  all  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  popular  cause !" 

These  notions  of  public  utility,  as  connected  with  the  death 
of  Strafford,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Brodie,  who  appears  to  have 
borrowed  them  from  Millar's  Historical  View  of  the  English 
Government.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  observations  on 
the  condemnation  of  Laud.  They  have  their  origin  in  the 
political  fanaticism  of  the  professor  just  named,  who  still 
maintains  a  degree  of  authority  with  whig  writers,  which  no 
feeling  short  of  party  attachment  could  enable  us  to  explain. 
These  three  authors,  accordingly,  though  they  do  not  blame 
the  unjust  and  most  violent  sentence  passed  upon  the  aged 
primate,  question  the  expediency  of  it  on  the  sole  ground 
that  the  archbishop  was  no  longer  able  to  take  any  share  in 
public  affairs,  or  to  exert  any  influence  in  favour  of  the  so- 
vereign or  of  the  church.  We  quote  the  following  paragraph 
from  Godwin  that  we  may  have  one  opportunity  more  of  vin- 
dicating the  character  of  Laud  from  one  of  the  foulest  charges 
that  have  been  brought  against  it. 

"  Laud  certainly  speaks  of  himself,  and  probably  with  much 
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sincerity,  as  a  good  man  and  a  martyr.  Such  lie  thought  huTiself. 
He  was  a  patron  of  the  most  minute  and  imposing  formalities  and 
processions,  and  we  should  shew  ourselves  very  slender  observers 
of  human  nature,  if, we  supposed  that  the  most  mortified  and 
saintly  character  did  not  feel  some  flutterings  and  swellings  of  the 
heart,  when  he  himself  formed  the  central  figure  of  such  a  scene. 
He  was  a  man  of  narrow  prejudices  and  great  bigotry.  He  had 
certainly  no  sympathies  for  those  who,  for  alleged  offences  against 
God,  or  the  king,  fell  under  his  animadversion.  The  spectacle  of 
his  putting  off  his  cap  in  open  court,  and  giving  God  thanks,  when 
sentence  was  pronounced  in  the  star  chamber  against  Leighton, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  for 
a  libel,  that  he  should  be  publicly  whipped,  stand  in  the  pillory, 
there  be  branded,  have  his  ears  cut  off  and  his-  nose  slit,  and  after- 
wards be  imprisoned  for  life,  is  an  instructive  example  of  what  hor- 
rible perversity  may  be  committed  by  one  who  holds  himself  to  be 
a  good  man." 

For  this  statement  he  refers  to  Rushworth's  Collections, 
where  not  a  single  ivord  about  it  is  to  he  found,  or  was  ever 
inserted.  The  story  seems  to  be  taken  from  Neal's  History 
of  the  Puritans,  who  likewise  directs  the  attention  of  his 
reader  to  Rushworth's  volumes  ;  where,  we  repeat,  not  a  syl- 
lable is  recorded  in  regard  to  the  fact  in  question.  Neal,  the 
most  partial  of  all  historians,  drew  his  information  from 
Pierces  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters,  who,  again,  had  bis 
intelligence  from  the  regicide  Ludlow,  an  authority  on  which 
no  man  in  the  search  of  truth  will  have  any  reliance.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  gross  and  groundless  fiction.  Laud  is  said  to 
have  taken  off  his  cap  and  thanked  God  for  a  sentence  which 
he  himself  had  dictated  :  a  piece  of  rank  absiudity  at  the 
least.  But  where  is  the  evidence  that  the  archbishop  was 
present  at  the  trial?  There  is  none  afforded  by  his  Diary, 
nor  has  any  public  document  been  adduced  to  substantiate 
that  essential  point  in  the  history  of  this  remarkable  case. 
There  is  even  the  greatest  reason  to  presume,  either  that  the 
primate  was  not  in  the  court  at  all,  or  that  he  took  no  share 
in  the  management  of  the  prosecution. 

Had  the  story  repeated  by  Godwin  been  founded  on  fact, 
and  had  Laud  been  personally  concerned  in  the  prosecution 
and  condemnation  of  Leighton,  would  not  so  glaring  an  abuse 
of  his  power  have  been  urged  against  him,  when  he  was 
afterwards  brought  to  trial  at  the  instance  of  l.he  Commons  i 
On  that  occasion  there  was  a  great  want  both  of  facts  and  of 
evidence  ;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  at  the  period  now 
mentioned,  the  very  Leighton  whom  the  archbishop  is  repre- 
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sented  to  have  so  cruelly  persecuted  and  insulted,  was  not 
only  alive,  but  actually  in  possession  of  Lambeth  Palace. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  to  blacken  Laud's  character  that 
malice  could  invent,  or  legal  sophistry  apply.  The  cases  of 
Burton,  Prynne,  and  Bastwick  were  brought  forward  with 
every  possible  aggravation,  in  the  prosecution  of  whom  he 
effectually  proved  that  he  had  no  personal  concern,  and 
hardly  any  official  knowledge :  and  that  the  case  of  Leighton 
was  not  brought  forward,  affords  the  most  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  even  Laud's  persecutors  were  convinced  there  was 
no  ground  for  the  accusation. 

These  explanations,  however,  will  make  no  impression  on 
the  bigotry  of  party  writers.  The  calumny  against  Laud  has 
been  refuted  again  and  again  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Godwin  gives  it 
a  place  in  his  history  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  it  had 
never  been  called  in  question. 

But  we  have  done  with  this  subject  for  the  present:  we 
liave  already  said  that  Mr.  Godwin's  volume  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  most  partial  publications  relative  to  those  great 
events  which  fill  the  annals  of  England  from  the  year  1642 
till  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby.  It  is  neither  a  com- 
plete nor  a  candid  narrative,  whilst  it  is  clouded  with  pre- 
judice, inconsistency,  and  contradiction.  The  pretensions 
which  it  exhibits  to  impartiality  area  rank  insult  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader.  It  displays  no  research,  and  quotes  no 
new  authority  ;  and,  if  we  except  some  parliamentary  jour- 
nals not  accessible  to  the  older  historians,  it  contains  no 
reference  which  has  not  been,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
familiar  to  the  pages  of  every  annalist.  The  second  volume, 
we  trust,  will  in  some  measure  redeem  the  imperfections  of 
that  now  before  us ;  it  being  much  more  pleasant  to  praise 
than  to  condemn. 


Art.  IL  An  Enquiry  into  the  Studies  and  Discipline  of  the 
TiDO  English  Universities  as  preparatory  to  Holy  Orders. 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  5fc.  5fc.  &c. 
By  a  Graduate.     8vo.    55pp.    2s.    Cadell.     1824. 

The  Pamphlet,  whose  title  we  have  just  given,  is  a  slight 
and  apparently  very  superficial  production,  on  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and  which  should  demand  the  most  care- 
ful enquiry.     The  author  styles  himself  a  Graduate,  but  we 
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confess  does  not  appear  to  us  either  to  do  much  credit  to  the 
University  in  his  style  of  reasoning  and  mode  of  conducting 
his  inquiry,  or  to  evince  himself  by  any  means  a  respectful 
and  dutiful  son  of  Alma  Mater,  in  his  unceremonious  invec- 
tives upon  her  faults.  In  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-five  pages,  our 
author  discusses  and  decides  upon  the  merits  of  systems, 
which  the  united  wisdom  of  ages  has  been  employed  in 
framing  and  improving;  and  from  the  sole  resources  of  his 
own  judgment,  thinks  he  can  erect  an  edifice  which  shall  in- 
finitely better  supply  their  place.  If,  therefore,  we  should 
find  it  necessary  to  extend  our  remarks  to  a  greater  length 
than  would  seem  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  book  under 
review,  our  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  the  most  cautious  and  deliberate  examina- 
tion of  it,  must  plead  our  excuse. 

He  commences  by  finding  fault,  in  very  sweeping  terms, 
with  the  present  system  of  studies  pursued  in  our  universities, 
though  he  admits  that  these  studies  are  amply  suited  to  elicit 
and  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  general  scholar ;  yet  he 
denies  that  they  are  at  all  fit  for  "  ecclesiastical  students." 
It  is  not  merely  a  deficiency  in  the  study  of  theology,  as  a 
science,  of  which  he  complains,  but  of  the  want  of  a  practical 
enforcement  of  Christianity  as  a  part  of  academical  instruc- 
tion.    How  he  would  have  this  done  we  are  not  informed. 

He  admits,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  religion  is  required  of  every  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree, but  complains  that  nothing  more  is  expected  from  the 
*'  clerical  student"  than  from  any  other.  "  He  pursues  (says 
the  Graduate)  the  same  studies,  undergoes  the  same  exami- 
nations, and  is  subject  precisely  to  the  same  discipline  as 
those  intended  for  other  professions,  or  for  no  profession  at 
all."  We  are  not  exactly  aware  what  means  could  be  adopted 
in  order  to  separate  or  distinguish  the  "  clerical  student" 
from  his  other  associates ;  especially,  as  it  often  happens, 
that  a  young  man  may  not  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
whether  he  is  to  be  a  "  clerical  student"  or  not,  till  after  his 
under-graduate  career  is  finished;  at  all  events,  it  seems  to 
be  the  Graduate's  idea,  that  lay  students  have  no  occasion  to 
trouble  themselves  with  "  that  reception  into  the  heart,  and 
mixing  up  with  the  life  of  Christianity"  which  he  would  have 
enforced  as  the  distinguishing  feature  in  the  education  of  his 
clerical  under-graduate. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  mere  want  of  more  appropriate 
studies  that  he  confines  his  animadversions,  but  next  goes  on 
to  find  fault  with  those  which  are  adopted. 
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*'  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  too  many  of  our  University  studies 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  wean  the  mind  from  a  love  of  moral  evi- 
dence and  religious  truth,  and  to  raise  up  images,  and  cherish  sen- 
timents in  total  repugnance  to  the  Gospel  ;  while  the  rewards  and 
applause  that  follow  academical  honours,  must  inspire  tempers  and 
raise  hopes,  little  in  unison  with  the  lot,  which  necessarily  awaits 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  clergy."     P.  9. 

We  have  often  heard  the  trite  and  absurd  argument  urged 
against  mathematical  studies,  that  they  incapacitate  the  mind 
from  the  reception  of  moral  evidence ;  and  those  who  have 
maintained  such  a  line  of  reasoning,  have  generally  been  de^ 
sirous  to  uphold  the  studies  of  logic,  Aristotle,  and  tlie 
classics,  as  likely  to  produce  opposite  effects.  But  the  aur 
thor  of  the  work  before  us,  by  a  strange  sort  of  amalgamation, 
accuses  them  all  in  a  lump  of  having  the  same  evil  tendency  ; 
and  without  stopping  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  such  au  im- 
putation, and  the  reasonableness  of  supposing  studies  of  sucU 
opposite  characters,  capable  of  co-operiiting  in  producing  the  | 
same  mischievous  effects ;  he  hurries  off  to  another  topic, 
namely,  the  temper  and  disposition  which  the  pursuit  of 
academic  honours  is  likely  to  generate.  If  the  author  of  the 
pages  before  us  be,  as  he  styles  himself,  a  Graduate,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  both  from  the  present,  and  sevei'al 
other  passages  in  his  pamphlet,  that  he  must  be  a  very  young 
Graduate,  for  surely  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  would  be  sufficient  to  teach  how  very  transient  in 
its  continuance  and  effects,  the  temper  and  disposition  ex- 
cited by  the  pursuit  of  academical  distinctions  usually  is;  1 
how  soon  the  successful  candidate  for  academic  fame  finds  1 
himself  in  a  sphere  where  that  fame  can  but  little  avail 
him;  and  the  unsuccessful,  in  the  midst  of  pursuits  where  his 
disappointments  are  soon  forgotten,  and  ample  play  afforded 
for  his  other  qualifications. 

After  all,  how.this  bears  upon  the  question  of  proper  qua- 
lifications for  orders  we  confess  we  cannot  at  all  see.  Weak 
indeed  must  be  the  mind  which  can  be  so  elated  by  a  prize, 
or  a  class-paper,  as  to  interfere  with  the  requisite  attention 
to  clerical  duties.  Still  less  can  we  conceive  disappointed 
ambition  capable  of  producing  such  effects.  And  out  of  the 
total  number  of  clerical  candidates,  how  very  small  is  the 
proportion  who  have  ever  sought  the  Jugher  honours  of  the 
University. 

Of  whichever  University  our  author  may  be  "  a  Graduate" 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  profited  much,  either  by  mathe- 
matics or  logic  in  regard  to  the  '^Lucidus  ordo  ;"  for  so  warm 
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is  the  train  of  his  invective,  that  he  runs  out  of  one  iine  of 
argument  into  another,  with  a  rapidity  which  it  is  difficult  to 
fofiow,  and  draws  his  inferences,  from  such  a  curious  con- 
catenation of  premises  as  might  puzzle  the  most  experienced 
disciple  of  the  Stagyrite.  Thus,  while  accusing  the  system 
with  respect  to  the  inadequate  preparation  of  his  theological 
student  in  arts,  he  launches  off  into  a  glowing  description 
of  the  uncomfortable  situation  of  an  old  College  Fellow,  who, 
in  the  course  of  survivorship,  succeeds  to  a  country  living. 
The  description  itself  is  very  natural,  and  in  many  cases 
very  just. 

"  He  exchanges  the  common-room  for  the  sblitary  parsonage ; 
the  intellectual  enjoyments  and  old  associates  of  college,  for  the 
dull  society  of  a  country  parish  ;  what  are  the  usual  consequences  ? 
Disappointment  on  his  part,  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  his 
flock.  His  sermons  are  too  scholastic  and  elaborate,  and  his  temper 
too  unbending  for  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  around  him.  He 
has  never  known  the  need,  or  learnt  the  arduous  art  of  gaining 
the  respect  and  affection  of  country  people.  Nor  is  this  his  only 
want ;  the  luxury  and  expensiveness  of  a  college  life  (cheap  per- 
haps to  the  individual,  because  borne  principally  by  his  college)  little 
fit  him  for  the  hard  fare  and  economy,  which  most  livings  require 
from  the  incumbent ;  he  finds  the  old  parsonage  too  ]arg:e,  or  too 
small  for  his  purposes ;  but  whether  he  builds  or  demolishes,  he 
ever  does  it  at  his  rueful  cost.  Should  he  marry,  a  general  and 
natural  sequitur,  ruinous  inroads  are  soon  made  on  his  scanty,  or  if 
not  scanty,  on  his  fixed  and  unimprovable  means."     P.  12. 

Now  this  picture,  be  it  remarked,  which  is  perhaps  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  situation  of  some  few  College  Fel- 
lows, who  have  grown  old  in  the  bosom  o{  Alma  Mater,  find 
themselves  out  of  their  element  in  a  country  living,  is  brought 
forward,  as  an  unanswerable  argument  to  prove  that  young 
hien  who  do  not  continue  at  the  University  after  their  degree, 
are  not  properly  qualified  to  enter  upon  curacies. 

To  attempt  to  follow  the  connexion  of  our  author's  argu- 
ment is  impossible.  All  we  can  do  is,  to  make  our  obserya- 
tions  on  its  individual  parts.  Thus,  without  any  break  he 
goes  on  from  the  description  last'  quoted  to  censure  the  extra- 
vagant expences  into  which  under-graduates  are  liable  to 
be  led. 

"  From  the  first  entrance  into  college,  there  is  every  access  and 
excitement  to  extravagance.  The  taylor,  the  vintner,  the  horse 
dealer,  and  the  whole  race  of  shopkeepers  are  all  in  union  against 
the  gownsman  :  unlimited  credit  is  given,  and  expenditure  without 
stint  is  the  fatal  consequence.     The  rude  inexperienced  boy  i» 
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transformed  at  once  into  the  dashing  man  of  fashion  ;  expensive 
clothes,  wine  parties,  hunting,  &c.  may  not  in  themselves  be  vicious, 
more  especially  when  rank  and  fortune  supply  the  means.  But 
what  will  the  village  curate  or  rector  have  in  a  very  short  time,  to 
do  with  these  unprofessional  and  lavish  indulgences?     P.  13. 

Again,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  we  find  the  representa- 
tion carried  a  little  further. 

"  A  young  nobleman,  or  heir  to  a  splendid  fortune,  will  ask  to 
liis  wine  parties  or  suppers,  the  son  of  a  poor  clergyman,  or  repu- 
table merchant.  The  invitation  ever  willingly  accepted  in  common 
etiquette,  (and  of  such  etiquette  at  college,  there  is  more  than 
enough)  must  be  returned.  But  the  expence,  a  trifle  to  the  one, 
is  ruin  to  the  other.  The  emulation  may  be  ridiculous,  but  it  is  no 
less  real  and  fatal."     P.  C4<. 

That  in  the  article  of  expenditure,  the  University  is  a  place 
of  temptation,  no  one,  we  presume,  will  deny  ;  and  that  there 
may  be  found  young  men,  whose  parents  are  in  very  moderate 
circumstances,  and  who  are  yet  foolish  enough  to  be  led,  by 
the  ridiculous  and  criminal  ambition  of  emulating  their  su- 
periors in  fortune,  into  every  species  of  extravagance,  is  also 
too  true  to  admit  of  dispute.  How  iar  the  University  is  to 
be  accused  of  leading;  them  into  such  fatal  folly,  and  whether 
with  such  dispositions  they  would  not  be  just  as  likely  to 
follow  a  similar  line  of  conduct  in  any  other  situation,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  decide  ;  but  this  we  do  most  seriously 
maintain  as  our  unbiassed,  and  we  believe  well  grounded 
opinion,  that  the  accusation  here  brought  in  such  sweeping 
terms  against  all  poor  students,  and  the  entire  system  under 
which  such  enormities  are  allowed,  is  not  founded  in  fact. 
We  conceive  the  most  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  real 
state  of  our  colleges,  in  respect  to  the  habits  of  life  and  ex- 
penditure usually  prevalent  among  the  younger  members, 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  much  more  favourable  opinion 
of  what,  we  think  without  partiality,  we  may  term  the  general 
prudence  and  propriety  displayed  in  the  style  of  living  among 
the  commoners.  We  are  convinced  that  there  are  numerous 
examples  to  be  found,  of  young  men  who  go  to  the  univer- 
sity, fully  aware  of  the  difference  between  their  own  pros- 
pects and  those  of  some  of  their  more  wealthy  associates  ;  and 
whose  dress,  amusements,  and  entertainments,  bear  due  and 
honourable  testimony  to  the  force  of  such  convictions,  and  to 
the  good  sense  and  sound  principles  of  which  they  are  pos- 
sessed. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  author  inveighing  so  bitterly 
against  the  universal  prevalence  of  foppishness  in  dress  at  the 
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University.  We  are  of  course  well  aware  thai  in  some  of  its 
exquisite  specimens  the  High-street  mightwell  emulate  Bond- 
street.  But  to  talk  of  such  foppery  as  at  all  general,  makes 
ns  inclined  to  doubt  whether  our  author  ever  has  really  trod- 
den the  classic  pavements  of  Trumpington  or  Carfax :  we 
think  if  he  had,  he  might  have  found  about  the  purlieus  of 
certain  colleges,  and  especially  halls,  which  shall  be  name- 
less, something  more  requiring  his  satire  in  the  other  ex- 
treme. He  is  moreover  of  opinion  that  this  affectation  in 
dress  (which  he  seems  to  think  peculiar  to  the  present  age,) 
among  the  gownsmen,  produces  as  its  natural  consequence 
a  most  grievous  violation  of  discipline  among  the  younger 
clergy,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  no  longer  distinguished,  as  of 
yore,  by  the  peculiar  sober  and  simple  habit  of  their  order. 
Every  distinction,  save  that  of  colour,  is  abandoned.  We 
must  confess,  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  be  informed 
what  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  clerical  order  is,  besides  the 
gown  and  cassock.  The  times  of  yore  alluded  to  must  pro- 
bably be  previous  to  the  enactment  of  our  canons,  which 
aliow  the  clergy  in  private  life  to  wear  "  any  decent  and 
scholar-like  apparel." 

The  most  important  and  serious  charge  which  our  author 
brings  against  our  academical  establishments  is, — 

*'  That  practical  attention  to  religious  duties,  purity  from  vice, 
zeal  and  piety  which  are  so  essentially  and  peculiarly  requisite  in 
the  character  of  a  minister  of  the  church,  are  not  sufficiently 
heeded,  or  carefully  and  jealously  nurtured  at  our  universities. 
So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  sterling  indeed  must  be  the 
piety,  and  even  stern  the  courage,  of  a  youth,  who  can  resist  the 
example  and  hold  at  nought  the  dread  laugh  of  the  companions  he 
is  sure  to  meet  with." 


Does  our  author  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  no  religion  to 
be  found  among  young  men  at  college;  or  does  he  imagine 
that  tutors  can  make  their  pupils  religious  ?  Both  opinions 
are  obviously  implied  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  both  are 
equally  groundless.  If  by  religion  and  piety  be  meant  rigid 
particularity  as  to  the  outward  forms  and  observances  of  de- 
votion, and  pretensions  to  singular  sanctity,  our  author 
might  probably,  upon  examination,  find  a  little  more  of  it, 
among  certain  sets,  than  we  confess  we  should  wish.  As  to 
sober  and  rational  principles  of  religion,  how  is  their  exist-' 
ence  to  be  judged  of  but  by  their  fruits ;  if  we  see  a  steady 
resistance  of  the  numerous  temptations  by  which  a  young  man 
is  surrounded  ;  a  spirit  of  regularity  and  subordination ;  a 
consistent  diligence  in  those  studies  which  constitute  for  the 
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time  his  paramount  duties ; — we  cannot  but  in  all  fairne&s 
give  the  individual  credit  for  the  good  principles  from  which 
such  conduct  would  naturally  flow.  If  any  inferior  motive 
were  the  cause  in  operation,  it  would  not  fail  to  discover 
itself  by  frequent  deviations.  And  we  thiqk  our  author's  ac' 
quaintance  in  the  University  must  either  have  been  very 
small,  or  limited  to  the  very  worst  sets,  not  to  have  con- 
vinced him  that  such  characters  as  we  have  alluded  to,  are. 
not  only  far  from  rare,  but  we  confidently  believe  much  more 
numerous  than  the  superficial  observer  would  be  led  to  sus-? 
pect.  Real  Christianity  is  of  a  reserved  and  retiring  dispo- 
sition ;  and  very  often  where  it  is  most  in  reality  possessed, 
it  is  least  obtruded  on  the  public  gaze.  To  suppose,  more^ 
over,  that  a  college  tutor  should  be  able  to  force  young  men 
into  an  observance  of  religious  duties,  is  too  preposterous  an 
idea  to  deserve  refutation.  We  can  only  recommend  our 
author,  before  he  proceeds  any  further  in  the  task  of  remodel- 
ling our  Universities,  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with 
their  real  existing  state  ;  and  to  study  a  little  more  the  genius 
and  disposition  of  young  men. 

From  thus  viewing  the  state  of  society  at  college,  lie  goes 
on  to  object  greatly  to  what  is  termed  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  the  clergy  ;  because  he  conceives  that  it  necessarily  implies 
not  only  the  knowledge  of,  but  the  participation  in  vice.  It 
seems  to  us  a  mere  waste  of  words  to  point  out  the  hasty  and 
incorrect  views  of  society  which  we  find  our  author  so  con- 
stantly taking.  We  trust  we  shall  be  excused  in  thinking 
s6mewhat  differently  from  him — in  allowing  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  its  vices  may  be  attained  without  an  actual 
participation  in  them.  And  such  knowledge  we  are  disposed 
to  class  not  only  among  those  attainments  which  may  be  found 
without  just  censure  in  a  clergyman,  but  even  among  those 
which  are  of  very  essential  importance  to  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  more  especially  if  his  lot  should 
happen  to  be  cast  among  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

The  animadversions  of  our  author  are  extended  from  the 
pursuits  of  the  under  graduate  to  those  of  the  bachelor.  And 
here  it  seems  there  are  even  greater  enormities  to  complain 
of  than  in  the  former  instance.  From  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
(which  he  takes  as  the  average  time  of  attaining  the  B.  A. 
degree,)  to  the  proper  age  for  ordination,  Say  two  years,  he 
complains  that  a  young  man  is  left  wholly  to  his  own  guid- 
ance both  in  his  conduct  and  studies,  a  species  of  liberty 
which,  it  would  thus  geem,  the  laws  of  our  country  are  very 
culpable  in  allowing  at  that  age.  Hence  he  infers  that  dur- 
ing this  period  there  is  always  a  most  grievous  and  irrepara- 
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ble  loss  of  time.  He  excepts  some  few  bachelors  who  remain 
at  college  antl  take  pupils,  from  which  we  suppose  our  author 
thinks  it  a  much  better  preparation  for  orders  to  be  engaged 
in  teaching  classics  and  mathematics,  than  to  be  quietly  fol- 
lowing up  in  retirement  those  preparative  studies,  which 
perhaps  are  better  pursued  in  seclusion ;  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  which,  more  is  gained  in  a  few  months  by  studying  (as  is 
,so  often  the  practice,)  the  living  example,  and  enjoying  the 
lessons  of  actual  experience  from  some  able  and  active  cle- 
rical instructor,  than  could  ever  be  attained  by  the  foimality  of 
academic  institutions,  specifically  directed  to  this  purpose. 
We  are,  however,  told  that  the  great  majority  (i.  e.  all  those 
who  do  not  take  pupils,)  spend  this  important  interval  in  doing- 
nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  They  have  no  fears  what- 
ever on  the  subject  of  the  bishop's  examination ;  and  never 
think  of  laying  in  a  stock  of  sermons  :  and  from  our  author's 
passing  it  over  suh  sihntio,  we  suppose  in  conclusion  they 
are  all  pkicked  :  if  so,  it  remains  a  mystery  how  the  churcli 
comes  to  be  so  amply  and  resjiectably  supplied  as  it  is.  Our 
author  is  particularly  angry  with  some  of  these  idle  gentle- 
men at  large,  for  becoming  quite  a  burden  and  annoyance  to 
their  friends.  If  they  found  themselves  so,  they  would  very 
naturally  wish  to  leave  home:  but  this  again  they  cannot  do 
without  exciting  our  author's  anger  still  more.  Rambling 
on  the  continent,  he  says,  without  a  guide  or  an  object,  they 
lose  in  the  vice  and  frivolity  of  France  and  Italy  not  only  the 
purity,  but  the  decorum  of  an  English  clergyman.  For  our 
own  part  we  must  say,  tijat  supposing  it  not  to  interfere  with 
more  essential  preparations,  we  think  the  candidate  for  or- 
ders cannot  do  better  than  seize  the  opportunity  (which  most 
probably  his  professional  duties  will  not  again  allow,)  of  see- 
ing and  studying  the  religious  establishments  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  from  such  an  examination,  if  made  even  with  the 
most  ordinary  attention,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  he  will 
return,  with  more  enlarged  views,  and  a  more  deeply  rooted 
conviction  of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  that  church  in 
whose  service  he  is  about  to  engage. 

But  we  shall  exhaust  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  going 
into  the  detail  of  any  more  grievances  and  enormities  ;  we 
will  proceed  to  our  author's  proposed  remedies  for  them. 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  a  certain  number  of  colleges  in 
each  University  are  to  be  set  apart  solely  for  the  education 
of  "  clerical  candidates."  Here  the  tutors  are  to  inspect 
the  purses  and  accounts  of  all  the  students,  and  to  regulate 
their  dress,  amusements,  and  parties.  They  are  to  be  lec- 
tured into  piety;  and  examined  not  only  in  classics  and 
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mathematics,  but  also  in  zeal  and  devotion.  They  are  to  be 
prevented  by  the  statutes  from  acquiring  lax  principles ; 
and  particularly  enjoined  to  wear  bands  as  an  infallible  pre- 
servative of  morals.  This  at  least  is  what  we  are  led  to 
infer  from  the  few  particulars  of  his  scheme  which  our  author 
has  thought  tit  to  impart. 

Of  this  plan,  however,  we  need  not  say  more,  as  the  author 
himself  seems  inclined  to  think,  it  will  not  answer  ;  he  has  ac- 
cordingly proposed  another,  which  appears  to  him  to  obviate 
the  objections  against  the  former,  and  to  be  in  all  respects 
Vinexceptionable.  This  is,  that  a  third  university,  or  college, 
or  institution,  be  founded  for  the  reception  of  candidates  for 
orders,  after  they  have  graduated  at  the  existing  universities. 
The  plan  of  study  is  to  comprize  Hebrew,  and  the  Fathers ; 
together  with  all  the  usual  branchesof  Theology,  theoretical, 
doctrinal,  practical,  historical,  and  critical.  To  these  is  to 
be  added  the  constant  practice  of  English  composition  ;  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  structure  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  study  as  well  as  practice  of  elocution.  And  while 
such  care  is  directed  to  the  mental,  the  most  strict  attention 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  student.  Prac- 
tical religion  is  to  be  by  every  means  promoted,  and  the  most 
jealous  care  taken  against  extravagance  and  the  excesses  of 
fashiop.  Such  is  the  outline  of  his  plan,  and  we  cannot  for- 
bear a  few  remarks  on  the  score  of  its  practicability,  and 
adequacy  to  answer  the  purposes  intended.  Of  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing,  and  still  more  of  carrying  on,  such  a 
seminary,  we  entertain  strong  doubts  ;  but  supposing  that 
the  proposed  plan  were  not  attended  with  any  difficulties  as 
to  its  foundation  or  administration,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
it  could  never  be  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed.  Its  professed  object  is  to  inculcate,  to  cherish,  and 
to  direct,  the  spirit,  qualifications,  and  pursuits,  which  should 
characterise  the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  This  it  proposes  to 
effect  by  public  dogmatic  iYistruction,  and  by  a  compulsory 
system  of  regulations.  But  whether  by  any  such  measures  the 
proposed  ends  could  be  effectively  secured,  we  greatly  doubt. 
That  young  men  arrived  at  the  tolerably  discreet  age  of 
twenty-one,  should  submit  to  be  locked  up  every  night  at 
nine  o'clock,  if  irresistible  authority  enjoined  it,  would  be  a 
matter  of  irremediable  necessity  ; — that  the  institution  might 
be  so  secluded  by  situation,  that  a  number  of  particular  chan- 
nels of  temptation  might  be  cutoff: — that  the  pupils  might  be 
compelled  in  rotation  to  a  public  exhibition  of  their  oratorical 
talents: — that  they  might  peruse  many  volumes  of  scholastic 
divinity  -.—and  finally,  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  assume 
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an  exterior  of  the  greatest  sanctity :  all  this  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive a  vigorous  administration  of  established  discipline  might 
eflFect.  This  outward  attainment  of  certain  qualifications, 
and  this  absence  of  glaring  irregularities,  might  doubtless  be 
secured  by  a  very  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  superiors. 
But  beyond  this,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  no  system  of  rules 
however  good,  or  vigorously  and  judiciously  administered, 
could  ever  extend  their  influence.  The  mere  absence  of  ex- 
ternal temptation  will  not  render  the  heart  pure.  The 
mere  study  of  books  will  not  alone  qualify  a  man  for  the 
functions  of  the  ministry.  The  compulsory  performance  of  a 
tlietorical  task  will  (we  might  almost  say)  positively  prevent 
a  man  from  becoming  a  good  and  natural  preacher ;  and  no 
external  observances  can  secure  the  genuine  influence  of 
real  piety.  Those  qualifications  which  are  most  pre-eminently 
requisite  in  the  Christian  minister,  must  reside  in  the  heart, 
and  will  not  be  induced  there  by  any  compulsory  enactments 
whatsoever.  That  instruction  which  is  most  essential  to  him, 
is  of  a  practical  kind,  and  can  be  thoroughly  attained  only 
from  experience. 

In  his  zeal  for  reformation  and  improvement,  our  author 
seems  to  have  quite  overlooked  the  means  which  are  actually 
afibrded,  and  the  regulations  which  are  enjoined,  under  ex- 
isting institutions,  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the 
Church.     There  are  indeed  one  or  two   regulations  at  each 
University  founded  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  our  author's  plans. 
It  is  not  to  these  we  now  allude,   except  to  remind   him  of 
their    universally  admitted    incompetency   to    promote    the 
objects  designed.     At  two  colleges  in  one   university,   the 
under  graduates  are  required  to  exhibit  notes  taken  of  the 
Sermons  at  St.  Mary's  ;  and  at  one,  if  not  more  colleges  in 
the  other,  prizes  are  given  to  the  best  reader  of  the  Lessons 
in  Chapel.     Every  one  knows  how  much  good  is  done  by 
each  of  these  regulations,  and  how  well  they  are  suited  to  the 
genius  of  young  men  at  college.     But  we   will  not  dwell 
longer  on  these  modern  attempts  at  improvement.     We  will 
recur  to  our  ancient  establishments.     There  is  in  Oxford  one 
college,  and  we  believe  there  may  be  more  in  the  sister  Uni- 
versity, which  we  think  ought  completely  to  satisfy  our  author's 
ideas.     It  is  by  its   statutes  particularly  and  exclusively  a 
divinity  college.     All  the  fellows  are  obliged  to  take  orders, 
and  therefore  all  the  scholars  may  be  regarded  as  under  gra- 
duates, intended  and  preparing  for  orders  ;  and  accordingly, 
the  established  discipline  of  the  college  has  a  direct  tendency 
that  way,  and  thej  unior  members  are  required  in  rotation  to  pro- 
duce aad  deliver  in  the  college  Chapel  every  Sunday  a  short 
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Sermon.  This  we  should  suppose  would  have  satisfied  onr 
author.  His  assertion  that  English  composition  and  de- 
livery, are  neglected  in  our  other  colleges,  is  an  entire  mistake* 
To  what  purpose  are  weekly  themes  and  essays  required  ir*. 
English  as  well  as  Latin  :  and  the  public  delivery  of  decla- 
mations, (in  which,  as  a  rhetorical  exercise,  the  language  is 
immaterial)  enjoined,  but  with  a  direct  tendency  to  prepare  the 
student,  in  the  only  practicable  way,  compatible  with  a  liberal 
system  of  tuition,  and  suited  to  the  genius  of  young  English- 
men, for  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral  functions.  We  might 
here  go  on  to  allude  to  the  situation  and  pursuits  of  the  in- 
mates of  certain  halls  in  Oxford,  and  of  the  ten-year  men  ia 
Cambridge  :  classes  of  students,  who  if  they  do  sometime* 
provoke  the  smile  of  the  thoughtless  youngster,  are  yet  devo- 
ted as  exclusively  as  our  author  can  wish  to  preparation  for 
Holy  Orders. 

But  we  must  repeat  what  our  author  seems  also  inclined  to; 
admit,  viz.  that  our  Universities  do  not  pretend  or  profess  to 
prepare  men  for  any  particular  profession.     They  are  schooU 
of  general  instruction  in  liberal    systems  of  science  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  hold  out  several  faculties,   in 
which  the  student  has  the  option  of  graduating.     These  may 
have  dwindled  into  mere  forms  ;  but  they  are  not  the  less 
important  in  shewing  what  the  real  plan  and  design  of  the 
university  institutions  are.     For  those  who  seek  the  higher 
stations  in  the  Church,  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the  study 
of  Divinity  is  required  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  its 
degrees.     The  Church,  however,  requires  a  much  larger  sup- 
ply of  ordinary,  useful,  and  practical  Ministers,  for  her  nume- 
rous inferior,   but  not  less  important  stations.     These  must 
be  taken  from   the  more  numerous  body,  who  have  studied 
and  graduated  only  in  arts;  and  we  maintain  that  in  studying 
Greek,  and  philosophy,   moral  and  physical,   mathematical 
and  metaphysical,  a  man  is  in  fact  studying  Divinity  :  he  is 
acquiring  those  habits  of  thought  which  when  applied    to 
the  examination  of  the  oracles  of  divine  truth,  will  not  fail  at 
least  to  guide  to  a  cautious  discrimination  between  what  is 
clear,  certain,  and  necessary,  and  what  is  obscure,  difficult, 
and  not  of  essential  importance.     But  has  our  author  forgot- 
ten that  every  candidate  must  have  attended  a  course  of  the 
Theological  Professor's  Lectures  before  his  examination  for 
orders.     He  may  perhaps  tell  us  that  that  attendance  is  too 
frequently  a  mere  matter  of  form.     We  ask  whether  it  is  at 
all  more  so,  than  what  he  is  pleased   so  warmly  to  contrast 
with  the  preparation  for  orders,  the  preparation  for  the  bar  i 
the  necessity  of  keeping  terms  at  the  inns  of  court.     This,  he 
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telU  us,  the  yonng'  barrister  is  obliged  to  do,  though  he  ad- 
mits, that  whether  it  be  to  any  good  purpose  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct question  :  if  some  few  candidates  are  so  foolish  as  to 
neglect  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  their  own  interests  for 
the  approaching  examination,  we  must  set  it  down  to  the  im- 
possibility of  contriving'  an  institution,  which  shall  be  open 
to  no  defects,  and  we  will  venture  say,  that  the  same  candi- 
dates, even  in  our  author's  college,  would  contrive  to  do  just 
the  same.  But  for  the  majority  of  divinity  students  we  are 
really  inclined  to  believe  that  they  cannot  even  with  the 
greatest  disposition  to  inattention,  be  the  auditors  of  a  Marsh, 
a  Van-Mi Idert,  or  a  Lloyd,  without  receiving  great  and  per- 
manent benefit. 

To  what  purpose  are  our  University  Sermons,  our  Hulsean 
and  Bampton  Lectures,  and  our  divinity  prizes,  but  for  the 
assistance  of  those  who  contemplate  the  prospect  of  entering 
the  Church.  They  are,  it  is  true,  open  to  all  alike,  but  are 
compulsory  on  none  ;  and  they  will  naturally  be  most  attended 
to,  and  sought  after,  by  those  to  whose  future  professional 
pursuits,  advantage  will  be  derived  from  them.  And  that 
great  advantage  may  be  derived  we  think,  no  one  can  doubt, 
who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  valuable  body  of 
sound  and  orthodox  divinity  which  has  been  produced,  and 
is  daily  increasing,  from  the  labours  of  our  University  Preach- 
ers and  Lecturers ;  or  with  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  im- 
provement so  powerfully  called  forth  by  the  various  theo- 
logical prizes  held  forth  by  one  of  our  Universities,  and  which 
we  much  wish  to  see  instituted  in  the  other. 

And  we  have  only  to  allude  to  the  excellent  instruction 
g^iven  in  each  college  through  the  medium  of  lecturing  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  in  various  elementary  works  on  Theo- 
logy, to  call  forth,  from  every  one  who  knows  anything  of 
academical  pursuits,  a  testimony  to  the  diligence  and  ability 
so  generally,  and  in  some  instances  so  conspicuously,  dis- 
played by  the  college  tutors  in  promoting  both  by  these,  and 
all  other  reasonable  meaus,  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Ke- 
ligion  among  their  pupils. 

But  as  our  author  is  so  fond  of  making  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  we 
would  ask  him,  how  is  it  that  the  candidate  becomes  pre- 
pared for  those  professions:  would  it  be  reasonable  or  prac- 
ticable to  require  distinct  institutions  for  them  at  the  Uni- 
versities? Or  is  their  progress  dependant  upon  mere  formal 
dogmatical  instruction  by  lectures?  The  young  medical 
practitioner  learns  by  actual  dissection  :  by  witnessing  surgi- 
cal operations    and   assisting   in   them: — the  young   lawyer 
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works  at  the  formal  and  technical  details  of  his  profession  by 
actual  practice  in  a  barrister's  office: — and  is  not  the  case 
similar  with  the  young-  clergyman?  After  receiving  elemen- 
tary instruction  from  the  divinity  professor,  and  evincing  his 
qualification  by  undergoing  an  examination,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Bishop,  he  is  admitted  to  what? — Not  to  the  full 
participation  in  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  not  to  the  cure  of  souls,  or  the  incumbency  of  a  parish ; 
but  to  serve  in  the  probationary  capacity  of  a  deacon;  to 
learn  by  a  participation  in  real  practice  the  duties  of  his 
profession. 

Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  view  of  the  state  of  discipline 
at  our  Universities  in  reference  to  the  preparation  of  candi- 
dates for  orders,  let  us  briefly  look  to  what  must  be  the  main 
proof  upon  which  our  argument  can  rest,  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  clergy  brought  up  under  the  existing  system.  We 
are  not,  of  course,  so  infatuated  as  to  maintain  that  our 
clergy  as  a  body  or  as  individuals,  are  faultless;  nor  would 
our  present  argument  require  any  such  admission.  All  that 
we  are  at  present  concerned  to  maintain,  is  this,  which  we 
believe  a  candid  and  sufficient  examination  will  fully  substan- 
tiate:— that  the  faults  which  may  be  found  among  our  national 
clergy  are  of  such  a  description  as  attach  solely  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  not  to  the  systein.  If  we  want  proof  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  Academical  Institutions,  let  us  only  look  abroad 
into  the  Church,  and  ask,  we  do  not  say  whether  it  be  fault- 
less or  perfect,  but  whether,  with  all  due  consideration  to 
the  national  character,  and  other  existing  circumstances  and 
prejudices,  the  clerical  body  be  not  as  efficient,  as  zealous, 
and  productive  of  as  much  benefit  to  the  community  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  any  body 
of  men,  similarly  circumstanced,  to  be. 

And  further,  whether  our  author's  system,  supposing  it 
could  be  brought  into  effective  action,  would  really  produce 
a  race  of  clergy  in  any  degree  better,  appears  to  us  extremely 
questionable. 

If  the  opinion  of  the  world  (whether  justly  or  not,  is  not 
the  question)  has  chosen  to  fix  upon  the  clergy,  constituted 
as  they  now  are,  some  particular  professional  reproaches, 
which,  however  ridiculous  in  themselves,  may  yet  have  a  bad 
tendency  among  the  ignorant  and  unthinking;  would  not,  we 
may  ask,  such  institutions  as  those  here  proposed  do  much 
to  increase  the  causes  (real  or  apparent)  of  reproach?  If,  for 
instance,  their  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  world  are  now 
vulgar  and  proverbial  topics  of  ridicule,  would  this  be  di- 
minished by  shutting  up  the  candidates  in  a  monastic  seclu- 
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sion?  If,  according  to  our  aullier's  own  shewing-,  a  protracted 
residence  in  the  University,  as  now  constituted,  unfits  a  man 
, for  active  intercourse  with  the  world;  would  aot  such  bad 
effects  be  produced  in  a  tenfold  degree  from  the  more  entire 
seclusion  of  one  of  his  own  colleges? 

If  the  charges  of  narrow  minded  prejudices  and  illiberal 
bigotry  are  aspersions  very  liberally  bestowed  on  the  clergy 
.by  some;  would  such  a  restricted  and  exclusive  education, 
as  that  now  proposed,  have  any  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
views  or  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  clerical  candidate? 
And  finally,  if  among  the  accusations  made  by  the  enemies 
of  religion  against  its  ministers^  a  charge  of  hypocrisy  is 
sometimes  urged,  would  there  not  be  some  shadow  of  reason 
for  it,  if  the  clergy  were  brought  up  under  a  system  in  which 
a  maintenance  of  the  exterior  of  religion  should  be  enforced 
by  compulsory  regulations  J 

In  pressing  upon  our  notice  his  scheme  of  an  ecclesiastical 
college,  the  author  endeavours  to  recommend  it  by  the 
example  of  a  similar  institution  in  the  Church  of  North 
America,  the  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York.  Now 
as  we  have  in  another  place,  given  our  opinions  at  large 
on  that  institution,  we  need  not  here  add  more  upon  the 
subject;  but  we  must  just  observe,  that  whatever  may  be  its 
merits  in  the  absence  of  establishments  of  ancient  date  on  the 
principle  of  our  Universities,  we  should  not  be  altogether  so 
much  disposed  to  uphold  it,  had  it  been  superadded  to  any 
such  existing  institutions;  and  though  such  a  seminary  may 
be  well  adapted  to  the  American  Church  in  its  present  state, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  at  all  so  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

Our  author  moreover  tells  us,  that  if  we  want  other  exam- 
ples, we  may  look  to  the  Jervish  and  to  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Churches,  in  all  of  which  colleges  are  set  apart  for 
the  exclusive  education  of  ecclesiastics.  If  it  were  the  wish 
or  design  of  the  Church  of  England  to  imitate  the  policy  of 
Uome  in  attempting  to  gain  the  absolute  spiritual  authority 
which  that  Church  seeks  to  maintain  over  the  minds  of  her 
people,  and  for  the  support  of  which,  her  clergy  are,  with 
the  most  profound  wisdom,  kept  as  an  entirely  distinct  body, 
unfettered  by  social  ties,  and  having  no  interest  but  that  of 
the  Qttited  Itody  to  which  they  belong; — and  every  art  studied 
and  practised,  by  which  their  hold  on  the  consciences  of  the 
flocks  can  be  maintained ; — if  such  were  the  views  and  plans 
of  the  Church  of  England,  she  might  well  take  a  lesson 
from  the  institution  of  the   Romish   Church,  and  could  not 
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Ivave  a  inoi'e  suitable  instructor.  She  mig4it  then  establish 
colleges  on  onr  author's  principle,  and  just  proceeding  on« 
step  further,  to  the  injunction  of  celibacy,  might  do  much 
to  re-establish  spiritual  despotism  in  this  country.  Sach, 
happily,  is  not  the  spirit  of  our  Church  nor  the  wish  of  itSs 
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Our  clergy  are  not  a  body  of  Jesuits :  and  the  hold  they 
seek  to  maintain  on  the  people  at  large,  is  not  that  of  a  spiri- 
tual tyranny.  Their  hold  (viewed  in  a  political  light,  and 
distinct  from  pastoral  connexion)  is  chiefly  gained  in  the 
ties  by  which  their  order  is  more  or  less  united  with  every, 
rank  of  society,  and  with  every  institution  of  the  state. 
They  are  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  a  distinct  and  secluded" 
body.  The  well-being  of  the  Church  depends  upon  the 
widely  ramified  connexion  which  it  maintains  with  the  civil 
state.  Of  our  clergy,  some  must  be  courtiers;  some  coun- 
try gentlemen;  some  literary  and  scientific  characters;  some 
popular  preachers;  some  active  and  intelligent  men  of  busi- 
ness; some  politicians;  some  companioris  for  the  greatest 
and  the  highest  in  rank;  some  qualified  to  associate  with  the 
humbler  classes;  some  gifted  to  address  the  language  of  re- 
ligious persuasion  to  the  ear  of  refinement  and  discrimination; 
some  able  to  put  the  truths  of  the  gospel  in  their  plainest 
light  before  the  dull  apprehensions  of  rustics  and  mechanics. 
And  it  is  by  having  among  her  ranks  a  due  share  of  men 
qualified  for  each  of  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  situations 
which  might  be  enumerated,  that  the  Church  and  the  influ- 
ence of  religisn,  are  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground  with  the 
highest  and  with  the  lowest,  with  the  learned  and  unlearned,  in 
the  closet,  and  in  the  court,  in  the  regulation  of  private  life, 
and  in  the  public  policy  of  the  state.  To  the  formation  and 
developement  of  such  a  vast  variety  of  talent,  acquirement, 
and  disposition,  as  no  exclusive  college  could  possibly  be 
adequate;  so,  our  existing  institutions  are  well,  and  (with 
due  allowance  for  unavoidable  impertections,  we  think  we 
may  confidently  say,)  fully  qualified.  A  good  and  solid  foun- 
dation is  laid  by  our  public  institutions.  The  superstructure 
is  left  to  the  care  and  disposition  of  the  individual,  though  all 
possible  and  reasonable  assistance  is  furnished  to  him.  To 
these  venerable  institutions  of  our  ancestors  let  us  adhere, 
with  a  prudent  jealousy  of  new  and  untried  systems.  They 
have  been  found  equally  efficacious,  and  applicable  to  the 
state  of  things  in  every  successive  age:  requiring  only  such 
slight  modifications  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times 
called  for.  And  such  is  the  nature  of  these  institutions,  that 
they  have  readily  admitted,  and   will  still   admit,  and  will. 
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we  may  add,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  from  time  to 
time  receive  those  alterations  without  any  departure  from 
their  original  principles,  and  essential  characteristics. 

And  the  reason  is  plairi:  these  noble  establishments  were 
devised  with  a  most  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
a  species  of  knowledge  in  which  the  projectors  of  later  times 
with  all  their  boasted  illumination,  too  generally  shew  them- 
selves most  lamentably  deficient.  They  are,  as  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  too  apt  to  build  on  abstract  and  theoretical 
views.  Our  ancestors,  on  the  contrary,  perceived  and  sought 
after  what  was  practicable;  in  all  their  institutions  they 
evinced  a  most  judicious  adaptation  of  the  means  to  i\\e  end: 
and,  by  a  most  admirable  foresight,  they  founded  and  en- 
dowed, built  and  legislated  for  the  remotest  posterity. 

While  those  in  whose  care  our  academical  establishments 
are  entrusted,  continue  to  keep  a  steady  eye  both  on  the  first 
principles  of  their  foundation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
exigences  of  the  times  on  the  other,  and  so  accommodate 
their  regulations  to  the  one  as  in  no  degree  to  depart  from 
the  other: — and  while  those  for  whose  benefit  these  institu- 
tions were  designed,  are  not  wJmting  in  shewing  their  esti- 
mation of  them  by  diligently  availing  themselves  of  those 
various  advantages,  forced  on  none,  but  held  out  to 
ail: — while  these  principles  are  maintained  and  acted  upon, 
we  shall  not  want  a  continued  supply  of  able  and  effective 
clergy ;  nor  need  new  ecclesiastical  colleges  (on  the  model 
of  private  schools  or  Jesuitical  seminai'ies)  to  supersede  or 
improve  upon  those  which  we  already  possess;  and  which 
have  sufficed  to  produce  a  Hooker  and  a  Saunderson ;  a 
Barrow  and  a  Waterland,  as  lights  in  the  world ;  and  hosts 
of  other  luminaries  as  bright  in  their  proper  spheres,  but 
which  shine  not  in  the  eyes  of  men. 


Art.  III.  The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour :  or  Rules  for  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  En(fkmd.  12mo.  390  pp.  9«.  Rivingtons. 

This  is  a  work  which,  as  far  as  we  believe,  has  had  few 
readers ;  but  this  defect  has  been  compensated  by  the  com- 
parative number  of  its  admirers.  Indeed,  it  is  a  work  of  that 
nature  which  can  only  expect  to  find  readers  in  persons  pre- 
viously addicted  to  peculiar  habits  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
jiud  such  persons  are  almost  certain  to  he  pleased  with  it. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  it  will  make  a  single  proselyte;  but 
to  the  initiated  in  the  "  order"  of  gentlemen,  such  as  our 
author  considers  it,  it  will  long  be  a  text-book  and  an  autho- 
rity. To  express  the  design  of  the  work  in  few  words,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  construct  a  real  and  palpable  building  on  the 
model  of  the  unsubstantial  fabrics  of  romance  :  to  give  sen- 
sible and  individual  existence  to  the  beautiful  abstraction  of 
chivalry,  without  violation  of  any  of  the  external  forms  and 
duties  which  belong  to  an  age  so  unromantic  as  ours  ;  an  at- 
tempt, the  bare  promulgation  of  which  would  be  sufficient 
in  the  minds  of  many,  to  stamp  our  author  an  absurd  vi- 
sionary, a  sort  of  literary  Quixote. 

The  inimitable  romance  of  Cervantes  has  done,  in  our 
opinion,  little  good  beyond  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  its 
readers.  The  ridicule  of  that  transcendent  wit  could  not 
be  employed  in  vain :  and  in  this  instance  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  originated  in  Spain  the  extinction  of  that  chivalrous 
spirit  which  was  once  the  glory  as  it  was  the  distinguishing 
character  of  her  dignified  and  knightly  people.  Cervantes, 
however,  was  too  accurate  an  observer  of  nature  to  be  igno- 
rant that  even  an  enthusiastic  and  extravagant  attachment  to 
the  chivalrous  sjstem  of  manners  would  not  render  a  man 
vicious,  although  it  might  ridiculous  ;  but  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, inculcate  every  virtuous,  disinterested,  and  generous 
sentiment.  Hence,  although  it  was  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thor of  D(m  Quixote  to  expose  chivalry  to  ridicule  in  the 
person  of  his  hero,  his  undeviating  attachment  to  nature  has 
insensibly  betrayed  him  into  producing  a  very  different  effect 
on  the  reflecting  reader,  who  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  the 
caricature  a  degree  of  mental  beauty  and  purity,  unconceal- 
able  even  by  all  the  preposterous  garniture  of  absurdity  with 
which  it  is  encumbered.  In  short,  the  madness  of  Don 
Quixote  was  only  a  warm  imagination,  captivated  by  the  at- 
tractions of  chivalry,  existing  only  among  his  books.  He 
believed,  like  many  other  book-worms,  the  world  to  be  what 
it  was  there  described;  and  when  he  issued  forth  upon  its 
tangible  realities,  he  only  created  that  laughter  with  which 
the  vulgar  always  receive  that  most  ridiculous  of  all  con- 
duct— difference  from  themselves.  Had  the  worthy  Don 
existed  corporeally  as  well  as  mentally  in  the  ages  of  ro- 
mance, his  sanity  would  never  have  been  queiitioned,  even 
though  a  lively  imagination  might  occasionally  mistake  a 
windmill  for  a  giant,  or  a  donkey  for  an  Arabian  barb.  His 
virtue,  courtesy,  faith,  honour,  and  gallantry  would  on  the 
contrary,  have  embalmed  his  name  with  Roland  and  Oliver, 
with  Montesinos  and  Durandarte,  a  name  which  nothing  but 
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the  untowarJiiess  of  bis  age  could  have,  even  in  tbonght,  as- 
sociated with  Wildgoose  and  Cherubina.  It  is  not  the  theory 
of  chivalry  which  is  ridiculous;  why  else  then  do  we  admire 
those  productions  of  which  it  is  the  aninialing  spirit  J  But 
the  mistake  which  we  ridicule  in  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful 
Countenance  is  a  misapplication  of  that  theory  :  a  tliirst  for 
the  blood  of  giants,  long  after  the  swords  and  lances  of  the 
knights  of  more  favoured  days  had  extinguished  the  breed; 
a  wish  to  redress  wrongs  in  tilt  and  tourney,  which  might  be 
more  satisfactorily  arranged  in  the  less  attractive  arena  of  a 
magisterial  court.  He  confounded  the  spirit  with  the  times  of 
chivalry,  and  entertained  an  opinion  by  no  means  uncommon, 
that  they  were  essentially  inseparable.  The  author  of  the 
•'  Broad  Stone  of  Honour"  is  of  a  different  opinion;  he 
liolds  the  principles  of  chivalry  to  be  universal  and  eternal, 
and  that  their  is  no  reason  to  return  for  their  exercise  to  the 
days  of  Arthur  or  Charlemagne.  The  manner  of  their  deve- 
lopemetit  will  depend  on  states  of  society  ;  and  although  the 
present  age  may  be  less  advantageous  for  the  display  of  their 
more  brilliant  and  obstrusive  properties,  the  knight  and  the 
gentleman  may  still  form  their  actions  on  the  old  models  of 
knighthood,  and  though  dragons  and  enchanted  cars  have 
been  superseded  by  steam -boats  and  balloons,  be  mirrors  of 
chivalry  in  their  generations. 

The  principle  of  honour  is  always  more  highly  respected 
and  cultivated  in  an  imperfectly  civilized  state  of  society, 
than  in  a  condition  of  more  advancetl  refinement;  the  appa- 
rent reason  of  which  is,  on  one  hand  the  impossibility  of  any 
Society  existing  without  some  conventional  rules,  and  on  the 
other,  the  absence  of  a  regular  legislation.  The  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,  the  present  customs  of  Arabia,  and  the  customs 
which  to  a  very  late  period  prevailed  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  have  all,  on  this  account,  a  great  resemblance  ta 
each  other,  and  to  the  times  of  chivalry  ;  but  the  system  of 
chivalry  derives  a  peculiar  interest  and  beauty  from  the  con- 
sideration which  it  affords  to  the  female  sex.  The  delicate 
and  elegant  relations  which  thence  arose,  exalted  and  ex- 
panded the  principle  of  honor  to  that  mature  and  symme- 
trical beauty  which  we  admire  in  the  creations  of  the  ro- 
mancers, and  sometimes  to  the  credit  of  our  nature,  in  the  real 
existences  of  history.  The  advancement  of  political  know- 
ledge, and  more  definite  institutions  in  laws  and  government, 
have  rendered  this  system  less  necessary  politically ;  neither 
in  the  present  constitution  of  civil  life  is  thei'e  that  field  for 
the  exercise  of  honour,  separately  considered,  which  a  less 
perfect  state  of  political   order  affords.     But  although  less 
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frequently  called  into  open  action,  the  principle  of  honoarj 
deeply  and  habitually  cherished,  will  impart  to  those  actions 
in  which  it  is  not  immediately  concerned,  a  portion  of  its 
beauty  ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  when  it  has  ceased  to  gladden 
Bs  with  its  immediate  presence,  is  more  faintly,  but  not  less 
beautifully,  reflected  from  the  face  of  the  sister  luminary. 

Honour,  however,  alter  all,  is  a  term  very  difficult  to  de- 
6ne ;  and  none  would  be  more  forward  than  ourselves  to 
condemn  this  author,  if,  as  we  have  heard  it  asserted,  he  had 
built  a  system  of  ethics  on  ihe  basis  of  honour.  In  the  pre- 
sent age  we  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  crimes  of  the  mur- 
derer and  adulterer  ennobled  by  the  same  appellations  which 
once  would  have  been  the  guerdon  of  the  gentlest  deeds  of 
knightly  worth :  affairs  of  honour  and  gallantry.  It  is  not, 
however,  that  true  honour  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  from,  or 
rather  directly  opposed  to,  these,  that  we  object  to  its  being 
made  the  basis  of  a  moral  system  ;  but  because  we  agree  with 
Addison,  that  honour  and  virtue  may  be  distinct.  Honour, 
however,  to  use  the  words  of  the  same  writer,  *'  aids  and 
strengthens  virtue,  where  it  meets  her;"  and,  viewed  in 
this  light,  the  inculcation  of  honour  can  never  be  indifferent 
to  the  moralist. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  general  view  of  what  we  have 
already  stated  to  be  the  object  of  "  the  Broad  Stone  of 
Honour,"  than  by  quoting  that  part  of  the  author's  Preface 
in  which  his  design  and  the  meaning  of  the  title  which  he  has 
adopted  are  explained. 

**  The  following  sheets,  which  have  been  drawn  up  for  Che  pur- 
pose of  instructing  youth,  and  of  reminding  maturity,  are  sub- 
mitted, with  respect  and  confidence,  to  the  Gentlemen  of  England, 
of  what  rank  or  estate  soever  they  may  be ;  for  although  divided 
in  political  opinion  (subjects  upon  which  I  make  no  comment), 
they  are  united  upon- the  common  ground  of  the  faith,  loyalty,  and 
honour ;  and  that  writer  who  shall  propose  to  explain  the  nature, 
and  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  the  duties  included  under  these 
titles,  may  be  assured  that  his  lessons  will  be  regarded  with  a  fa- 
vourable ear ;  and  that  the  words  of  the  Roman  will  express  the 
resolution  of  those  who  receive  them,  *  aut  hcEo  isneamus  aut  cum 
dignitate  moriamur ;'  since,  as  is  said  by  the  poet, 

Tov  ivynY)  yf>7. 

'•  It  is  known  to  all  the  world,  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  the 
custom  of  our  ancestors,  to  frame  and  set  forth  certain  books  of 
ensamples  and  doctrines,  in  every  castle  of  mighty  prince,  lord,  or 
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gentleman,  for  the  study  and  improvement  of  the  youth  wliich  w<u 
there  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  loyalty  to  their  king./ 

"  *  In  letters,  arms, 

Fair  mien,  discourses,  civil  exercises, 
And  all  the  blazon  of  a  gentleman.' 

*'  Now  it  having  been  desired  by  many  lords,  and  divers  gentle- 
men, as  well  of  this  realm  of  England,  as  of  those  famous  king- 
doms of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  now  happily  united  in  one  mighty 
empire,  that  some  short  history  and  manual  might  be  framed  for 
the  use  of  all  the  youth  of  this  United  Kingdom ;  wherein  they 
should  be  taught  lessons  of  piety  and  heroism,  of  loyalty,  gene- 
rosity, and  honour,  whereby  they  might  be  induced,  as  servants  of 
a  British  monarch,  to  emulate  the  virtue  of  their  famous  ancestors ; 
and  as  Christian  gentlemen,  to  whom  Europe  is  a  common  country ,^ 
to  follow  the  example  of  those  worthies  of  Christendom,  who  were 
the  patrons  of  the  Church,  the  defenders  of  the  poor,  and  the  glory 
of  their  times.  It  would  be  idle  and  presumptuous  to  tell  men  of 
the  present  age,  that  they  already  possess  for  their  instruction  the 
acts  of  King  Arthur,  and  of  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the 
Histories  of  Charlemagne,  and  Godefroy  of  Bologne,  and  many 
other  noble  volumes  of  this  description,  in  French  and  English ; 
for  the  truth  is,  that  these  are  no  longer  calculated  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  Time  changes  all  things. 
Manners  become  obsolete,  opinions  pass  away. 

"  '  Cuncta  fluunt;  omnisque  vagans  formatur  imago.' 

"  These  books,  which  were  the  delight  of  our  ancestors,  and 
which  are  now  allowed  by  all  competent  judges  to  have  been  fa- 
vourable to  the  increase  of  virtue,  are  but  little  read  by  our  genera- 
tion, seeing  that  the  language  is  hard  to  be  understood  ;  that  in 
some  respects  the  duties  and  character  of  men  have  changed  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge ;  and  that  at  all  events,  the  truth  of 
these  histories  is  questioned;  albeit  the  most  ingenious  printer,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  convinced,  by 
many  evidences,  that  *  there  was  a  kyng  of  thyslande  named  Ar- 
thur, and  that  in  al  places,  Crysten  and  hethen,  he  was  reputed  and 
taken  for  one  of  the  ix  worthy,  and  fyrst  and  chyef  of  the  Cristen 
men.'  But  this  will  not  content  men  of  our  age,  even  though  they 
could  see  '  his  sepulture  in  the  monasterye  of  Glastyngburye,'  or 
'  the  prynte  of  his  seal  at  Saynt  Edwardes  shryne  at  Westmestre,* 
or  even  '  the  rounde  table  at  Wynchester,'  or  '  Sir  Gaunvvay's 
skulle  in  the  Castel  at  Dover.'  And  therefore  it  did  seem  a  great 
pity,  that  for  want  of  some  person  to  collect  what  was  credible, 
and  suitable  to  the  present  age,  and  worthy  of  acceptance,  out  of 
these  and  other  noble  histories,  and  to  collect  in  like  manner,  en- 
samples  and  doctrines  out  of  modern  history,  the  gentle  and  vir- 
tuous deeds  of  honourable  men  should  be  forgotten,  and  the  pre- 
cious advantage  of  learning  to  admire  and  to  emulate  such  glory, 
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that  rich  inheritance  of  a  virtuous  example,  should  be  lost  to  our-^" 
selves  and  to  our  posterity.     Wherefore  1  have  enterprized,  under 
the  favour  and  correction  of  all  noble  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen, 
to  frame  and  imprint  a  book  of  ensamples  and  doctrines,  which  I 
call  The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour ;  seeing  that  it  will  be  a  fortress, 
like  that  rock  upon  the  Rhine,  where  coward  or  traitor  never  stood, 
which  bears  this  proud  title,  and  is  impregnable ;  where  all  may 
stand  who  love  honour,  and  true  nobility  may  look  down  upon  their 
enemies,  who  are  vainly  plotting  in  the  plain  below ;  where  they 
may  enjoy  a  purity  of  feeling,  which,  like  *  the  liberal  air,'  that 
surrounds  that  lofty  summit    is  free  from  the  infection  of  a  base 
world.     And  for  this  purpose  I  have  collected  and  disposed  pas- 
sages from  divers  noble  volumes  in  French  and  other  tongues,  the 
which  1  have  seen  and  read  beyond  the  sea,  which  be  not  had  in 
our  maternal  tongue ;  and  to  make  the  whole  of  easy  conapi  ehen- 
sion,  I   have,  with  careful  labour,  drawn  out  the  book  into  that 
modern  English  which  is  familiar  to  most  readers.-    For  it  was  not 
necessary  to  maintain  the  ancient  style  in  these  sheets,  seeing  that 
virtue  neither  standeth  in  the  sound  of  words,  nor  changeth  with 
the  speech  of  men.     This  book,  then,  is  directed  unto  all  noble 
princes,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  who  delight  in  honour  and  in  virtue, 
which  are  the  true  ornaments  of  gentle  blood ;  as  well  as  to  all 
Christian  men,  who  are  friends  to  the  present  and  everlasting  in- 
terests of  mankind."     Preface,  p.  1. 

We  almost  regret  that  our  author  has  taken  this  determi- 
nation to  write  his  book  in  the  modern  style;  as  he  seems  to 
be  so  completely  master  of  the  English  of  a  happier  period, 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  iiis  subject.  But  irom  this 
passage  he  starts  forth  into  the  language  of  our  own  day, 
with  the  exception  of  what  follows,  which  we  think  better 
becoming  the  pen  of  "  Sir  Thomas  Maleore"  or  any  of  those 
writers  who  lived  in  an  age  when  the  puff  candid  was  of  ne- 
cessity resorted  to,  because  there  were  no  Times  and  Chro- 
nicle wherein  modestly  to  announce  how  that  "  we  under- 
stand the  new  work  of  Sir  Thomas  Maleore,  is  a  book  which 
no  gentleman  ought  to  be  without :"  a  happy  invention  of 
modern  times,  which  has  spared  many  a  blushing  author's 
"  Jamque  opus  exegi." 

*•  Truly  I  will  say  of  this  book,  what  Sir  Thomas  Maleore  pro- 
nounced  of  his  history,  «  Me  thynketh  this  present  boke  is  ryghl 
necessary  often  to  be  redde.  For  in  it  shal  ye  fynde  the  gracious, 
knyghtly,  and  virtuous  werre  of  moost  noble  knyghtes  of  the 
worlde,  whereby  they  gate  praysing  contynuall.  Also  me  semyth 
by  the  oft  redying  thereof,  ye  shal  gretly  desyre  to  custome  your- 
self in  followynge  those  gracyous  knyghtly  dedes;  that  is  to  saye, 
to  drede  God,  and  love  ryghtwiseness,  feythfully  and  courageously 
to  serve  your  soverayne  prynce.     And  the  more  that  God  hath 
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geven  you  the  tryumphall  honour,  the  meker  ye  oughte  to  be ; 
ever  feryng  the  unstablyness  of  this  dysceyvable  worlde.'  Preface^ 
p.  xii. 

However  ill-judged  this  quotation  may  be,  we  do  not  deny 
the  truth  of  it  as  applied  to  the  present  work,  which  we  think 
cannot  be  read  without  profit  by  those  whose  minds  receive 
it  in  the  spirit  of  its  author. 

"  The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour"  comprises  separate  trea- 
tises on  the  Dignity,  Religion,  Virtues,  Professions,  Acquire- 
ments and  outward  Condition  of  the  Order  of  Gentlemen: 
which  are  introduced  by  a  sort  of  prefatory  address  to  the 
order ;  being  an  amplified  definition  ol'  a  gentleman,  in  the 
author's  sense  of  the  word :  the  first  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  whom,  our  author  regards  to  be  either  high  birth, 
or  that  respect  for  noble  extraction  and  hereditary  rank 
which  is  best  described  as  the  antipodes  of  jacobinism  ;  and 
this  he  regards  as  the  main  distinction  between  the  gentle- 
man and  the  churl.  One  of  the  amusing  features  of  this 
book  is  the  abundance  of  illustrative  anecdote  with  which  it 
is  stored ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  position  our  author  ad- 
duces the  following  event,  which  look  place  during  the  wars 
of  the  French  king,  Lewis  XII.  in  Italy* 

*'  There  is  a  mountain  near  Longara  in  which  there  is  a  natural 
cavern  of  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  terrified  at  the  ravages  of  war,  had  fled  for  refuge  into 
this  grotto,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  persons,  of  all  ranks 
and  of  both  sexes.  Here  also  they  conveyed  their  treasure  and 
their  provisions.  They  had  a  few  fire-arms  to  defend  the  entrance 
in  case  of  an  attack,  and  this  entrance  was  so  narrow  that  only  one 
person  could  pass  at  a  time.  A  party  of  banditti,  the  most  cowardly' 
of  whom  are  generally  the  most  ardent  in  pursuit  of  plunder,  un- 
fortunately discovered  this  asylum.  They  were  proceeding  to 
enter,  when  a  remonstrance  ensued  between  them  and  the  persons.: 
who  were  on  guard  within ;  but  as  they  did  not  attend  to  theiri, 
entreaties,  and  were  proceeding  to  force  their  way,  they  were  fired 
upon,  and  two  of  their  party  were  killed  ;  the  rest  fled  and  collected 
their  comrades,  and  the  whole  party  returned  to  the  grotto,  resolved 
upon  revenge  and  plunder.  When  they  found  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  enter  by  force,  they  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem.  They 
collected  a  heap  of  wood  and  straw  before  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  to  this  they  set  fire.  In  a  moment  the  grotto  was  filled  with 
thick  smoke,  and  as  there  was  no  other  passage  to  admit  air,  the 
persons  within  were  soon  suffocated.  There  were  found  among 
these  unhappy  victims,  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  lay 
as  if  they  had  been  asleep,  and  many  of  the  younger  women  had 
infants  and  children  by  their  side.     The  smoke  dispersed ;  the 
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robbers  entered,  and  their  booty  was  immense.  Some  of  these 
miscreants  were  shortly  taken  and  executed  upon  the  spot.  During 
the  moment  of  this  execution,  there  came  out  of  the  cave  a  kind 
of  phantom,  a  youth  of  about  fifteen;  his  body  yellow  and  shri- 
velled with  the  smoke,  and  more  dead  than  alive,  he  (old  his  story 
to  the  people.  When  he  perceived  the  dreadful  smoke,  he  fled  to 
the  farthest  end  of  the  cavern,  where  he  had  discovered  a  crevicq 
running  upwards  in  the  rock,  and  from  that  he  received  a  little  air. 
But  the  circumstance  which  he  related  is  that  point  to  which  1  must 
call  your  attention.  He  said  that  there  were  some  gentlemen  and 
their  wives,  who,  when  they  saw  the  preparations  to  smother  them, 
had  resolved  and  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  out,  and  rather 
to  die  in  battle  than  to  be  suffocated  in  the  cave.  But  the  peasants 
who  were  with  them,  and  who  were  the  most  numerous,  had  pushed 
them  back  with  their  pikes,  saying,  since  we  must  die  in  this  place, 
you  shall  remain  and  die  with  us."     P.  9. 

On  which  the  author  remarks, 

"  Now  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  frightful  narrative  will  illus- 
trate and  verify  the  preceding  remarks,  and  that  by  proving  the 
converse  of  our  proposition ;  for  as  the  sentiments  of  birth  arq 
generous  and  humane,  so  the  spirit  which  is  hostile  to  those  senti- 
ments and  to  that  institution,  will  be  mean  and  cruel.  And  as  the 
gentlemen  will  delight  in  valour  and  in  mercy,  so  the  churl,  not 
the  man  of  low  extraction  whose  mind  may  be  noble,  not  the  poor 
man  who  stands  in  his  honourable  post,  but  the  savage  envious 
hater  of  all  superiority  either  in  virtue  or  in  rank  ;  the  victim  of 
that  fiend  ambition,  which  almost  rends  asunder  the  very  frame 
that  it  has  to  govern,  will  display  the  qualities  which  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  great  spiritual  enemy  to  the  virtues 
of  the  human  heart."     P.  11. 

So  far  we  are  willing  to  applaud  our  author's  notions  of 
high  birth  :  not  considering  it  a  merit,  any  more  than  genius 
or  beauty  ;  still,  however,  wherever  it  produces  its  proper 
effect,  habitual  regard  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  cha- 
racter and  conduct  worthy  of  its  distinction,  like  cultivated 
genius  or  unaffected  beauty,  it  must  always  command  the  ad- 
miration of  the  well  ordered  mind.  We  agree,  moreover,  in 
our  author's  distinction  between  virtuous  and  patent  nobility. 
But  he  seems  afterwards  to  adopt  different  opinions  on  the 
subject,  which  both  in  theory  and  experience  may  be  shewn 
to  be  manifestly  false.  « 

"  It  may  be  an  invidious,  but  it  will  certainly  be  an  t)bvious, 
and,  I  conceive,  an  important  question,  whether  the  custom  in 
England  of  rewarding  men  of  low  origin  with  the  Episcopal  Office, 
be  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  piety,  huniilityy  and  virtue,  in 
the  high  station.     I  certainly  fear  that  the  effect  is  the  reverse : 
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there  have  been  always,  and  there  are  at  this  clay,  shining  examples 
which  might  be  urged  against  this  opinion,  but  I  regard  them  as 
exceptions,  and  I  hold  that  experience  will  still  warrant  my  con- 
clusion. There  will  be  frequently,  if  not  always,^  learning  and 
ability,  sometimes  independence  and  humble  piety,  in  men  of  this 
description,  who  rise  to  be  dignitaries  of  the  Church  :  but  the  com- 
mon sense  and  observation  of  mankind  will  still  proclaim  that  au- 
thority is  always  dangerous,  and  often  fatal  to  the  mind  of  persons 
who  have  been  thus  raised  from  insignificance.  No  reasoning  can 
ever  set  aside  this  incontrovertible  axiom  of  experience.  Yet  is 
there  evil  attending  every  expedient  and  policy,  and  thei-efore  the 
conclusion  from  the  whole  is  not  that  any  new  direction  should  be 
given  to  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  but  that  the  danger  conse- 
quent upon  the  present  system,  in  which  liability  it  only  resembles 
every  other  human  system,  should  be  perceived  by  those  who  are 
exposed  to  it,  and  that  these  men  should  be  on  their  guard."  Note^ 
p.  261. 

Nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests both  spiritual  and  temporal  of  our  church,  than  the 
carrying  into  practice  the  principle  wliich  is  here  avowed ; 
nothing  more  totally  destitute  of  foundation  than  tiie  scan- 
dalous calumny  gratuitously  thrown  out  against  a  body  of 
men  especially  distinguished  for  the  very  contrary  of  the 
conduct  here  so  unwarrantably  ascribed  to  them. 

We  fully  believe  in  the  fervour  and  sincerity  of  our  au- 
thor's attachment  to  Christianity;  and  we  therefore  conceive 
he  must  never  have  contemplated  the  consequences  to  which 
such  reasoning  as  this  must  directly  lead.     As  if  the  office  of 
a  Bishop  required  ancestry  rather  than  learning  and  piety ; 
and  as  if  it  were  not  notorious  that  in  the  clerical  profession  in 
particular,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  individuals  who  ever 
existed  had    risen  from  the   very  lowest  origin.     It  would 
be  difficult  for  our  author  to  produce  instances  of  his  rule  to 
which  these  "  shining  examples"  form  exception.     We  grant 
that  "  the  common  sense  and  observation  of  mankind  will  still 
proclaim  that  authority  is  always  dangerous,  and  often  fatal 
to  the  mind  of  persons  who  have  been  raised  from  insignifi- 
cance."    But  why?  because  in   almost  all   the  instances  of 
sudden  elevation  which  come  under  the  observation  of  man- 
kind, the  individual  concerned  is  neither  prepared  by  habits 
nor  education  for  the  change.     But  this  is   widely  different 
with  the  clergy.     A  man  is  rarely  elevated  from  a  low  station 
to  the  prelacy,  except  on  the  sole  account   of  his  learning 
and  exemplary  demeanour;  and  these,  we  conceive,  are  suffi- 
cient   guarantees    of    his    competency    for    the    important 
charge.     Docs  our  author  mean  to  say  that   a  clergyman  is 
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not  a  gentleman.  This  he  would  hardly  assert,  since  he 
elsewhere  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  sacerdotal  office  is. 
of  all  others  the  worthiest  object  of  a  gentleman's  ambition. 
11,  on  the  coHtrary,  a  clergyman  be  acluafed  by  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman,  surely  upon  our  author's  principles,  there  i§ 
no  further  necessity  for  inquiry  into  hi§  origin;  surely,  it 
cannot  matter, 

•'  quali  sit  quisque  parente 
Natus,  dum  ingettuus." 

-  We  are  rather  surprised  that  our  author  has  taken  no  ob- 
jections to  the  notoriously  low  origin  of  the  Apostles  in  ge- 
neral. Bartholomew,  who  is  supposed  to  have  had  his  name, 
[Bar-Tolmai]  from  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  to  whoni  his 
origin  is  by  some  authors  referred,  is,  we  apprehend,  the  only 
Apostle  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  merit  the  approval  of 
the  author  of  "  The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour."  We  feel  an- 
apology  to  be  due  to  our  readers  for  giving  so  much  attention 
to  a  passage  so  absurd  as  this;  but  it  is  so  unworthy  of  the: 
spirit  and  views  of  tlie  writer  of  this  really  excellent  book, 
that  our  respect  for  him  would  alone  induce  us  to  shew  him 
not  only  its  absurdity,  but  its  dangerous  tendency,  in  the; 
hope  that  he  will  never  allow  such  a  mixture  of  folly,  incon- 
sistency, and  slander,  to  pollute  the  pages  of  another  edition.. 
This  he  may  do  with  the  less  regret,  as  he  has,  even  as  the 
note  now  stands,  endeavoured,  in  a  most  unaccountable  way,- 
to  neutralize  its  poison.  If  "  the  conclusion  from  the  whole 
is  not  that  any  new  direction  should  be  given  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Church,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  possible 
object  the  author  could  have  had  for  writing  such  uncalled 
for  calumny.  It  is  fortunate,  for  the  sake  of  his  conduct 
escaping  misconstruction,  that  he  is  not  a  cZenca/ descendant 
of  some  of  those  worthies,  whose  mottoes  he  perpetually 
holds  forth  to  us  as  the  very  concentrated  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  honour,  and  whose  names  he  occasionally  parades  with 
such  Homeric  magniloquy,  from  "  the  Marquises  of  Hei:t- 
fold,  Newcastle,  Worcester,  and  Ormond,"  to  the  Esquires, 
"  Sidney,  Godolphin,  Murray,  Kenelm  Digby,  Bridgman,, 
Luttrell,  Dudley  Smith,  Lane*."  If  he  were,  we  would  beg  to 
call  to  his  notice  the  motto  of  one  of  those  families,  even  that 
of  Digby,  of  which  we  hear  more  than  once  in  this  volume: — 
'♦  Dko  non  Fortuna,"  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best 
rule  to  be  guided,  by  in  the  appointment  of  Bishops ;  and  if 
any  advantages  can  be  liairly  called  fortuitous,  we  apprehend 
they  are  those  of  birth. 

*  Vide  p.  187,  lS8. 
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In  treating-  of  the  dignity  of  the  order  of  gentlemen  before 
the  subject  of  their  religion,  it  is  not  (he  author's  intention 
to  mdke  piety  only  necessary  as  consistent  and  sympathetic 
with  that  dignity;  a  conclusion  which  we  have  heard  most 
falsely  drawn.  The  true  object  of  the  first  short  chapter, 
appears  to  be  much  the  same  with  a  Bishop's  charge  to  ftewly 
ordained  clergymen;  wherein  the  clergy  are  reminded,  not 
that  religion  is  not  necessary  in  every  man,  but  that  the  absence 
of  it  in  themselves  must  produce  far  more  calamitous  conse- 
quences than  among  the  laity.  The  observations  on  the  dig- 
nity of  the  order  of  gentlemen  only  tend  to  this  point,  that 
from  their  situation  in  society  the  obligations  to  a  virtuous 
life  are  more  powerfully  impressed  on  their  consideration, 
than  on  that  of  persons  of  less  conspicuous  station.  And 
this  point  being  discussed,  the  author  proceeds  immediately 
to  treat  of  the  religion  of  the  order.  In  this  chapter,  we 
think,  may  be  found  abundant  refutation  of  the  charge  of 
placing  religion  itself  on  the  ground  of  honour:  the  whole  of 
it,  indeed,  is  occupied  in  shewing  the  perfect  uselessness  of 
any  system  of  honour  not  founded  on  religion.  But  of  this 
we  shall  have  more  occasion  to  speak  when  we  arrive  at  the 
next  chapter. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  ns  to  do  any  justice  to  the  author's 
arguments  or  examples  by  attempting  to  epitomize;  we  shall, 
therefore,  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  are  curious  to  learn 
them,  to  the  volume  itself,  which  will  fully  repay  the  trouble 
of  a  perusal,  confining  ourselves  at  present  to  the  citation  of 
a  few  acute  and  interesting  observaticms  from  this  chapter. 

The  following  parallel  between  monarchical  and  popular 
tyranny  is  strikingly  apposite. 

*'  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  consult  Thucydides,  or  Livy,  or  the 
annals  of  the  Frejich  Revolution,  to  discover  how  perfectly  these 
terms  are  synonymous.  The  lesson  will  be  found  nearer  home  in 
Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.  If  tyrants  have  put 
men  to  death  contrary  to  law  and  justice,  the  English  parliament 
did  the  same.  If  tyrants  have  imposed  bands  upon  the  consciences 
of  their  subjects,  the  parliament  ordered  '  that  no  man  should  pre- 
sume to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,'  according  to  the  command  of 
Scripture  and  the  canon  and  custom  of  the  Church.  If  tyrants 
have  had  recourse  to  opening  private  letters,  the  parliament  pur- 
sued the  same  policy.  If  tyrants  have  employed  spies,  the  parlia- 
ment had  spies  in  every  room  of  the  royal  palace,  and  in  every 
private  house.  *  Spies,'  says  Lord  Clarendon,  '  were  set  upon,  and 
inquiries  made,  upon  all  private,  light,  casual  discourses  which  fell 
from  those  who  were  not  gracious  to  them  :'  witness  the  case  of 
Mr.  Trelawney,  who  was  accused  by  these  means,  and  left  to  die 
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in  prison  for  want  of  common  necessaries.  Ifiyrantslhwe  silenced 
even  the  ministers  qf  religion,  the  parliament  did  the  same.  If 
tyrants  have  put  men  to  death  for  their  religion,  the  parliament 
were  continually  searching  into  all  the  prisons,  and  urging  the 
speedy  execution  of  the  priests,  who  were  confined  by  order  of  their 
inhuman  and  execrable  law.  If  tyrants  are  tormented  with  fear 
and  jealousy,  the  parliament  expected  invasion  when  there  was  no 
nation  of  Europe  in  a  state  to  attack  England  ;  they  feared  the  ruin 
of  trade  when  the  country  had  never  been  in  so  flourishing  a  condi- 
tion ;  and  they  accused  Lord  Digby  of  levying  war,  because  he  went 
to  Kingston-upon-Thames  in  a  coach  and  six.  If  necessity  be  the 
pleaof  tyrants,  it  was  urged  by  the  parliament  to  justify  their  arbitraiy 
decrees.  Iftyrants  have  recourse  to  falsehood  the  parliament  invented 
and  published  a  list  of  names  to  prove  that  the  king  had  given  objec- 
tionable passes.  If  tyrants  refuse  to  listen  to  the  people,  the  House 
of  Commons  rejected  with  contempt  the  petition  of  certain  citizens? 
of  London,  because  •  it  was  prepared  by  a  multitude.*  Iftyrants 
fawn  upon  their  creatures,  so  the  parliament  received  Griffith  *  as 
their  bravo,'  Mr.  Hampden  taking  him  in  his  arms,  and  saying, 
*  his  soul  rejoiced  to  see  that  God  had  put  it  into  his  heart  to  take 
the  right  way.'  If  tyrants  have  had  the  art  of  drawing  over  men 
of  rank  to  co-operate  in  the  destruction  of  every  other  power  but 
their  own,  the  parliament  was  supported  by  the  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland, Pembroke,  Essex,  Warwick,  Holland,  and  Sir  John  Ho- 
tham.  If  tyrants  reign  by  terror,  so  did  the  parliament.  Ifty- 
rants hate,  dread,  and  despise  the  generous  spirit  of  chivalry,  so 
did  the  parliament.  To  be  a  gentleman  was  to  be  an  enemy  to 
their  government.  O  glorious  testimony  to  the  faith  and  honour 
of  our  ancestors  !  But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  instances.  If  tyrants 
are  bloodthirsty  and  vindictive,  unjust  and  arbitrary,  base  and  trea* 
cherous,  jealous  and  cowardly,  false  and  full  of  hypocrisy,  artful 
and  discerning,  if  their  measures  are  calculated  to  deceive  their 
stupid  victims,  and  to  conquer  even  the  spirit  of  the  brave,  the 
English  parliament  resembled  them  in  every  act  and  principle,  and 
in  the  final  issue.  The  parliament  did  more  than  this, — it  held  up 
to  the  lasting  detestation  of  the  generous  and  the  good,  the  still 
more  terrific  image  of  the  tyrant  people,  the  result  of  every  popular 
government,  the  concentrated  villany  of  the  multitude,  that  mon- 
ster which  had  been  the  scourge  of  Greece  and  the  slavery  of  Rome, 
and  which  now  appeared  in  the  latter  times  to  proclaim  the  unal- 
terable law  and  nature  of  things,  and  to  inflict  that  punishment 
upon  a  proud  and  avaricious  people  which  the  Almighty  in  his 
wisdom  had  thought  fit  to  decree."     Note,  p.  62. 

Nor  is  the  following  practical  review  of  a  theory  of  Gibbon, 
less  just  or  acute. 

'«  •  It  only  remains  to  observe,'  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  that  passage 
where  he  eulogises  the  effects  of  the  Reformation,  *  whether  such 
sublime  simplicity  be  consistent  with  popular  devotion  ;  whether  the 
vulgar  in  the  absence  of  all  visible  objects  will  not  be  inflamed  by 
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enihMsiasm,  or  insensibly  subside  in  langour  and  mniFFER- 
ENCE.'  Prospective  reasoning  of  this  kind,  combined  with  the 
facts  which  present  themselves  at  the  present  day,  will  excite  the 
curiosity  at  least  of  every  religious  enquirer.  On  the  one  hand  he 
may  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Welch  Methodists,  and  he 
knows  the  character  of  our  own  ;  on  the  other,  he  may  have  as- 
sisted at  the  service  of  our  holy  church  in  Vienna,  where  the  walls 
of  the  apartment  were  decorated  with  tapestry,  representing  images 
of  debauch,  and  he  has  attended  the  same  service  at  home  in  a 
modern  London  chapel,  designed  /'or  use  and  general  accommoda- 
tion, I  will  confess  that  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  both 
painful  and  alarming.  It  is  true  the  most  sceptical  philosopher 
could  find  no  ordained  ceremonies  to  ridicule  in  the  former  case, 
nor  any  vestige  of  superstition  to  despise  in  the  latter ;  but  there 
was  extravagance  that  excited  horror,  but  there  was  an  infidelity 
tJiat  could  not  be  disguised. 

*•  It  is  true  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  not  visible,  but  he  would 
ask  the  spectators  who  were  present,  did  they  feel  an  interest  in 
the  preaching  of  its  doctrine  ?  The  feelings  with  which  he  with- 
drew were  certainly  not  disgust  at  the  superstition  of  the  people, 
but  rather  of  terror  for  their  undisguised  indifference,  and  for  their 
sceptical  content."     P.  84. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  we  must 
express  our  dissent  from  the  chivalrous  method  of  refuting- 
infidelity,  mentioned  under  another  head,  and  which  our 
author  himself  considers  somewhat  "  intemperate."  Its  only 
merit  is  its  perfect  efficacy:  for  "  a  call"  of  our  modern 
pseudo-evangelists  is  nota  more  perfect  preventive  of  apostacy. 
We  shall  give  it  in  our  author's  own  words. 

**  It  was  the  rule  of  chivalry,  that  if  an  infidel  were  to  impugn 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  before  a  churchman,  he  should 
reply  to  him  by  argument ;  but  a  knight  should  render  no  other 
reason  to  the  infidel,  than  six  inches  of  his  falchion  thrust  into  his 
bowels."     P.  274. 

Our  author  opens  his  chapter  on  the  virtues  of  the  Order, 
as  follows,  distinctly  disavowing-  all  other  foundation  of  vir- 
tue beside  religion. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  you  feel  what  are  the  duties  of 
your  station  in  regard  to  religion ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state 
what  are  the  obligations  which  it  imposes  upon  you  to  the  practice 
of  virtue.  I  trust  that  you  have  been  too  well  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  religion,  in  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  and  Apostolic 
Church,  to  misunderstand  my  meaning  in  the  use  of  this  term. 
Indeed,  the  division  which  I  have  followed  would  never  have 
been  adopted  if  I  had  not  presumed  that  you  were  acquainted  with 
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the  essential  articlesof the  Christian  faith.  Virtue,  as  independent 
of  reh'gion,  and  as  deriving  its  origin  from  mere  human  principle, 
is  an  ideal  phantom  with  which  we  Irave  nothing  to  do.  Let  us 
leave  it  to  such  men  as  the  apostate  Julian,  who  sacrificed  the  pre- 
server of  his  life ;  as  the  royal  philosopher  of  Prussia,  who  was  the 
scourge  of  his  generation  ;  as  Voltaire  and  Hume,  and  the  followers 
of  their  school,  whose  principles  led  to  the  revolution  of  France. 
I  do  not  say  to  a  reformation  of  government,  but  to  the  enormities 
of  the  Revolution,  to  the  plunder  of  property,  to  the  massacre  of 
the  clergy,  to  the  demolition  of  churches,  and  to  the  temporary 
overthrow  of  the  cross.  Let  us  turn  aside  from  such  a  spectacle, 
let  us  be  content  with  admiring  the  ancient  virtue  of  those  unpre- 
tending characters  who  were  the  pride  and  the  ornament  of  their 
generation,  who  ascribed  their  best  actions  to  the  grace  of  God, 
and  their  principles  of  life  to  faith  in  the  Saviour."     P.  90. 

From  this  passage,  the  scope  of  the  chapter  will  be  easily 
gleaned.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  anecdotes,  of 
many  of  which,  the  hero  is  the  great  Bayard,  to  whose 
achievements  much  of  our  author's  argument  is  indebted  for 
confirmation  and  illustration.  As  these  are  in  general,  well 
known,  we  shall  not  here  adduce  them.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son, we  decline  noticing  the  several  anecdotes  of  personal 
valour  and  loyalty  which  our  author  has  selected  from  the 
history  of  the  deeply  interesting  period  of  the  great  rebellion 
in  England.  The  following  observations  on  the  American 
idea  of  liberty,  are  worthy  to  be  generally  known  and  re- 
flected on.  ■ 

•'  When  I  was  in,  Paris  some  years  ago,  I  conversed  with  an 
American,  who  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  piety  and  of  letters.     He~ 
asked  me  how  we  could  reconcile  our  institution  of  rank  and  here- 
<litary  distinction  with  Christian  humility.     Five  minutes  had  not 
elapsed,  when  he  said,  with  much  energy,  *  If  I  were  in  England, 
I  could  not  endure  that  another  man  should  take  the  step  of  me, 
because  he  had  a  title  ! !'     There  are  three  facts  which  must  asto- 
nish a  youth   who  has  been  brought  up   by  republican  parents. 
First,  that  there  should  be  slaves  bought  and  sold,  and  established 
in  America.     Secondly,  that  the  lower  orders  of  people  in  England, 
are  generally,  if  not  always,  desirous  of  serving  gentlemen  instead  ^ 
of  persons  of  inferior  rank.     Thirdly,  that  all  his  republican  friends  > 
in  England  continually  interlard  their  conversation  with  sayings  of  : 

his  Grace  the  Duke  of ,  and  of  my  Lord ;  and  are 

repeating  continually  anecdotes  which  display  their  habits  of  fami- 
liar intimacy  with  these  exalted  personages  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
he  observes  frequent  instances  of  their  supercilious  treatment  of 
poor  people.  All  this  must  appear  to  him  very  unaccountable. 
Alas !  *  ingenui  vultus  puer !'  he  knows  not  that  at  Athen.*;,  when 
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Demosthenes  was  attacking  /Eschines,   his  rival,  he  began  bv  re- 
presenting  his  mean  extraction."     h^ote,  p.  196. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  chapter,  we  need  maKe 
no  apology  to  our  readers,  for  extracting  the  exquisite  con- 
clusiou  oi'  the  chapter  itself. 

*'  No  Englishman  will  turn  aside  from  Cravenstein,  where  once 
a  British  monarch  was  a  prisoner ;  and  no  lover  of  chivalry  can 
ascend  that  tower,  or  pace  that  apartment  which  once  contained 
the  lion-hearted  Richard  without  enthusiasm  and  awe.  It  vvas  a 
lovely  evening  in  August,  when  I  beheld  the  delicious  view  which 
is  obtained  from  the  heights  above  the  castle.  The  sun  was  setting 
over  the  Danube,  which  rolled  in  many  a  channel  between  gloomy 
forests,  which  were  tinged  with  a  hue  of  the  richest  purple.  The 
pencil  of  Claude  could  not  have  done  justice  to  the  landscape  : 

*'  '  It  was  a  scene,  at  least  to  me 

As  fate  allows  but  seldom  here. 

One  of  those  rare  and  brilliant  hours, 
;.  Which  like  the  Aloe's  lingering  flowers, 

i  May  blossom  to  the  eye  of  man 

But  once  in  all  his  weary  span  !' 

"  In  my  days,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  continued  to  exist  in  Ger- 
many, and  indeed  to  the  present  time  it  maintains  its  ground.  Vi- 
sitors of  all  ranks  are  in  habits  of  frequenting  the  romantic  spot 
which  I  have  been  describing.  Sonic  spend  a  night  in  the  prison. 
The  Prince  of  Lichenstein  is  particularly  attentive  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  this,  as  of  the  other  ancient  castles  which  are  in  his  posses- 
sion. The  Castle  of  Chivalry,  in  the  gardens  of  Laxembourg,  is  a 
proof  of  the  taste  which  distinguishes  the  present  emperor.  In  this 
edifice,  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  upon  an  island  in  a  lake, 
after  the  model  of  a  castle  in  the  middle  ages,  there  is  collected 
and  admirably  disposed  a  vast  variety  of  valuable  antiquities,  which 
have  been  removed  from  different  castles  of  the  empire.  I  do  not 
advocate  the  general  plan  of  such  improvements,  but  they  may 
sometimes  afford  the  only  method  of  preserving  objects  of  interest. 
The  castle  is  approached  by  a  moveable  bridge :  passing  under  a 
portcullis,  and  through  the  court  of  offices,  you  arrive  at  the  inner 
gate.  The  apartments  are  small,  disposed  and  furnished  in  the  an- 
cient style.  The  ceilings  and  wainscot,  the  doors  and  window 
frames  are,  in  many  instances,  five  hundred  years  old.  The  orna- 
ments of  the  chapel  belonging  to  Rodolph  of  Habsburg.  In  one 
apartment  various  pieces  of  his  furniture  are  deposited  :  there  are 
numerous  paintings  of  coronations  and  tournaments.  In  the  ar- 
moury are  several  figures  of  knights  and  ladies  in  steel  armour. 
The  chamber  of  justice  is  represented  as  disposed  for  the  interro- 
gation of  prisoners,  whose  bodies  are  drawn  up  by  a  cord  from  the 
dungeon  beneath,  so  that  their  head  appears  through  a  round  aper- 
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ture  in  the  table,  around  which  the  examiners  are  seated.  A  nar- 
row winding  flight  of  steps  leads  the  visitor  to  the  dungeon,  where 
he  beholds  the  figure  of  a  knight  templar  in  chains.  The  prisoner 
lifts  up  his  hands  as  you  enter,  and  his  chains  clash  as  they  resume 
their  former  position.  Years  may  pass  away,  but  the  memory  of 
the  writer  can  never  lose  the  feeling  of  that  hour;  when  upon  ar- 
riving at  the  lake  which  surrounds  the  Castle  of  Sigismondsbourg 
(it  is  situated  between  Nassereit  and  Lermoos,  in  the  Tyrol)  he 
swam  across  to  the  island,  and  mounted  the  castle  wall.  It  was  a 
tranquil  hour :  the  moon  shone  bright,  and  not  a  sound  met  the 
ear,  but  the  ripple  of  the  glassy  wave  receding  from  his  stroke. 
The  lake  must  be  of  prodigious  depth,  for  the  mountains  rise 
abruptly  from  every  side.  He  regarded  it  as  a  bottomless  pool, 
and  well  might  fancy  raise  up  the  spirit  of  the  kelpy,  and  hear  his 
cry; 

**  '  Is  it  layman  or  priest  that  shall  sleep  in  my  cove. 
Or  lover,  who  crosses  to  visit  his  love.* 

-juvat  O  meminisse  beati 


Temper  is, - 

Sli;  56   VTTO  Tpon)  T^oyov  rjyoy.iv  ufTvtctyrii;' 

I 

"  If  lie  has  wandered,  gentle  reader,  from  the  subject  vihich 
should  occupy  your  attention,  allow  him  to  plead  the  privilege  of 
that  age  whose  delight  is  in  the  past,  whose  life  is  iu  recollection. 
Slowly  and  heavily  does  an  old  man  return  from  such  retrospects ; 
for  when  he  recalls  those  scenes  and  adventures  of  his  youth,  when 
the  heart  was  full  of  fancy's  dream, — the  midnight  ride  over  the 
mountains,  the  dismounting  at  the  castle  gate,  the  stride  along  the 
sounding  cloister ;  for  he  too  has  seen  the  monk  who  bowed  in  si- 
lent reverence  as  he  entered,  whose  steps  he  followed  through 
many  a  vaulted  passage  to  the  cell !  Then  the  return  to  the  festive 
board,  to  the  cheerful  heart,  to  the  friends  whose  remembrance 
sweetened  danger,  and  whose  presence  made  every  *  dear  scene  of 
enchantment  more  dear ;'  O  then,  he  can  exclaim  with  Crassus, 
*  me  senem  esse  sum  oblitus.'  "     P.  224<. 

The  chapter  which  treats  on  the  professions  of  the  order, 
follows. — These  are  the  Church,  the  Bar,  the  Army.  Magic, 
which  was  generally  resorted  to  by  wounded  knights  in  the 
days  of  chivalry,  is  now  out  of  practice;  and  to  allow  its 
modern,  fallible,  and  clumsy  substitute,  medicine,  to  entitle} 
its  professors  to  the  style  of  gentlemen,  would  be  uncourteous 
and  infra  DIG.  Of  physicians,  therefore,  we  hear  nothing. 
Naval  warfare,  too,  was  too  little  practised  by  knights  of 
the  old  school,  to  give  us  reason  to  hope  for  a  gentleman  in 
the  navy.  But,  indeed,  in  our  author's  view  of  the  case, 
the  gentlemanly  professions  are,  after  all,  likely  to  be  re- 
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duced  to  two;  for  the  profession  of  the  law  our  author  holds 
to  be  of  such  dangerous  tendency,  that  it  ought  to  be  under- 
taken only  l)y  persons  of  the  firmest  and  most  exalted  prin- 
ciples in  order  to  escape  its  contamination.  From  this 
chapter,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  extract.  Noth- 
ing, we  think,  can  be  more  just  than  the  observations  which 
accompany  the  story. 

"  It  was  upon  a  damp  and  stormy  evening,  in  the  month  of 
Januar}',  that  I  dismounted  at  the  inn  in  Basingstoke,  having  ridden 
about  fifty  miles  from  t!ie  West.  When  my  horse  was  lodged  in 
the  stable,  and  my  dinner  ordered,  I  walked  towards  a  ruined 
church  which  stands  upon  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
on  a  spot  which  is  still  the  burial  ground  of  that  place.  It  was 
about  four  o'clock,  but  the  darkness  of  the  weather  threw  a  shade 
of  deep  gloom  over  the  country,  which  well  accorded  with  the  feel- 
ings that  such  a  spot  was  calculated  to  inspire.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  stood  by  the  tomb  of  a  knight  who  had  served  in  the  holy  land. 
It  was  a  moment  for  reflection  : 

*'  *  Oh  !  there's  a  holy  calm  profound 
In  awe  like  this,  that  ne'er  was  given. 

To  rapture's  thrill ; 
'Tis  as  a  solemn  voice  from  heaven, 
And  the  soul,  listening  to  the  sound, 

Lies  mute  and  still !" 

"  The  tolling  of  a  bell  from  the  Church  in  the  town,  announced 
the  departure  of  a  funeral  procession,  which  I  observed  at  a  dis- 
tance approaching  and  ascending  the  hill.  'Ihe  presence  of  a 
stranger  upon  such  occasions,  v/hose  indifference  to  the  scene  will 
naturally  be  presumed,  can  never  be  desirable.  I  retired,  there- 
fore, among  the  ruined  walls,  to  a  spot  whence  I  could  observe  the 
solemnity  without  appearing  as  a  spectator.  The  priest  was  arrived 
at  the  grave ;  a  little  boy  who  followed  his  steps,  appeared  to  suf- 
fer all  the  agony  of  woe.  At  that  moment,  when  every  unhallowed 
thought  was  subdued  within  me,  when  I  was  listening  with  breath- 
less awe,  to  catch,  between  the  gusts  of  wind,  those  solemn  words 
which  commence  the  service  for  the  dead,  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment when  I  heard  the  following  reproof,  uttered  in  a  vulgar  tone 
of  rage  and  menace?  '  Why,  now,  this  is  my  clean  surplice  !  Did 
I  not  order  you  to  bring  the  dirty  one  I  This  is  what  I  wore  on 
Sunday,  I  know  it  by  the  collar  !'  Has  the  writer  done  wrong  in 
disclosing  the  fault,  the  crime  of  an  individual  whose  order  he  ve- 
nerates, and  whose  person  it  should  be  his  pride  to  honour  ?  It  is 
not  to  point  out  the  evidence  of  inhumanity  which  this  example 
affords,  that  he  here  records  it,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating that  new  principle,  that  vulgar  opinion,  which  would  assimi- 
late men  of  all  orders  and  professions  t*»  one  model.  Upon  this, 
as  vpon  many  occasions  in  htman  life^  the  J'cclmgs  of  the  port  nv.d  of 
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the  man  of  virtue  fire  necessarily  the  same  ;  and  from  the  Xishole  tve 
are  led  to  conclude  that  there  is  'a  comiection  belxveen  genius  and  the 
best  affections  of  our  nature.  That  a  ivant  ofivhat  is  generally  termed 
taste,  iuill  argue  to  a  certain  extent  the  absence  of  virtue;  and  that  a 
vulgar  mind,  tvhich  attends  to  nothing  hut  matter -of fact  and  interest, 
which  disbelieves  the  existence  of  sentiment^  and  despises  the  dictate 
of  feeling,  voill  be  ati  evidence  that  nature,  in  every  line  of  her  opera- 
iion,  is  unassisted  hy  the  divinity,  and  that  vice  has  dominiott  in  the 
heart."     P.  237. 

The  next  chapter  is  employed  in  recommending  to  the 
order  of  gentlemen,  literary  acquirements  and  manly  exer- 
cises, as  promoting-  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  honour.  The 
last,  which  treats  on  the  outward  condition  of  the  order, 
would  deserve,  if  our  limits  permitted,  to  be  extracted  at 
length.  As  it  is,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  selecting 
that  par<  of  it  which  is  employed  in  proving  the  inconsider- 
able influence  of  external  circumstances  on  that  passion, 
which  has,  of  all  others,  the  greatest  share  in  promoting  or 
injuring  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

"  Above  all,  is  it  not  the  pride  of  youth,  is  it  not  written  in  ihe 
great  charter  of  its  liberty  and  privilege,  *  Nature's  sanction  and 
her  first  decree,'  that  riches  can  neither  secure  nor  prevent  the  at- 
tainment of  what  it  loves? 

•'  '  Love  gives  a  grandeur  to  created  things, 

Kings  it  makes  Gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings.' 

'*  For  though  it  be  true  what  the  poet  was  constrained  to  learn 
from  tale  and  history,  that 

*<  •  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  : 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood. 
Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends.' 

*'  Yet  nature  and  virtue  are  still,  and  will  be  for  ever,  trium- 
phant. It  was  William,  the  stranger,  not  the  Lord  of  Rosna-hall, 
who  woo'd  and  wed  the  pride  of  minstrel's  song.  It  was  Sir  Cau- 
line  '  the  coml)^e  j'^outh  of  humble  fortune,  the  stranger  wight  whom 
no  man  knew,'  who  won  the  desire  of 

*•  *  Manye  a  kinge  and  manye  a  duke, 
And  lords  of  high  degree.' 

"  And  who  does  not  remember  that  the  joy  which  fled  from  the 
splendour  and  affluence  of  Federigo,  came  to  visit  him  in  his  po- 
verty ;  that  the  killing  of  a  hawk,  the  last  treasure  of  that  ruined 
lover,  gained  a  heart  which  prosperity  could  not  dazzle,  nor  luxury 
command,  which  preferred  '  a  man  who  stood  in  need  of  riches  to 
riches  without  a  man  ?' 

«*  The  hero  and  the  poet,  the  man  of  virtue  and  of  genius,  will 
repeat  with  equal  rapture  those  exquisite  Hnes  which  proclaim  the 
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vanity  and  the  uselessness  of  wealth  in  that,  which  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  most  important  of  all  human  concerns. 

"  '  The  love  that  seeks  a  home 

Where  wealth  or  grandeur  shines. 
Is  like  the  gloomy  gnome, 

That  dwells  in  dark  gold  mines  ; 

But,  oh  !  the  poet's  love, 

Can  boast  a  blighter  sphere  ; 
It's  native  home's  above, 

Though  woman  keeps  it  here ! 

Then  drink  to  her  who  long, 

Hath  wak'd  the  poet's  sigh  — 
The  girl,  who  gave  to  song. 
What  gold  could  never  buy  ?"  '     P.  307. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  irorn  this  work,  somewhat 
indeed  numerous,  but  which  we  hope  their  excellence,  both 
intrinsically,  and  lor  purposes  of  illustration,  will  justify  to 
our  readers,  by  a  note  from  the  Appendix,  the  matter  of 
which  ought  to  have  been  long  since  considered  and  acted 
on  by  bodies  of  men,  whose  very  studies  and  habits,  it  might 
be  supposed,  would  have  suggested  to  them  the  truth  of 
our  author's  observation. 

"  What  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  Johnson,  if  he  had  lived 
to  see  a  Cathedral  in  England  closed  upon  Sundays,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  part  of  the  choir  ;  the  nave  and  the  great  body  of 
the  building,  converted  to  all  intents  and  purposes  into  a  museum, 
to  afford  amusement  to  the  curious,  and  emolument  to  the  vergers  : 
and  an  order  recognized  and  established,  which  decreed,  thai  they 
should  never  he  entered  as  a  place  qfxwrship  and  for  the  purpose  of 
devotion  ?  Yet  such  is  the  regulation  which  now  exists  in  the  in- 
terior  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  ecclesiastical  structures.  Upon 
what  grounds  can  such  a  proceeding  be  justified?  Is  it  that  the 
conduct  of  the  people  who  resorted  there  was  inattentive  and  pro- 
fane ?  But  it  is  not  by  excluding  them  that  they  can  be  made  de- 
vout and  attentive.  Is  it  that  the  people  are  thouglit  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  secret  devotion,  and  to  the  religious  feelings,  vvfiich  the 
building  itself  is  calculated  to  excite,  and  therefore  that  they  may 
be  excluded  from  all  parts  but  such  as  must  be  open  to  constitute  a 
place  of  worship?  VVhat  is  our  authority  for  this  opinion  I  And 
if  it  were  just,  where  would  be  our  excuse  in  withholding  the  very 
remedy  which  has  been  provided  for  the  vulgar  against  this  parti- 
cular evil  of  indifference  to  which  they  are  subject?  Js  it  to  pre- 
serve the  decorations  and  the  pavement  from  being  sullied  ?  But 
ivho  that  has  seen  the  floor  of  St.  Mark's  Church  at  V^cnice,  of  St. 
Anthony's  at  Padua,  and  of  5^t.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  with  the.  in- 
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dentures  and  inequality  caused  by  the  tread  of  the  faithful  for  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  can  approve  of  the  taste  which  could 
dictate  such  a  regulation  ?  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
individuals  who  have  the  care  and  superintendance  of  our  cathe- 
drals, that  they  were  not  raised  by  the  charity  of  the  faithful  to 
form  a  museum  or  exhibition,  to  be  open  every  day  in  the  week, 
excepting  Sundays,  for  a  stipulated  price.  I  would  remind  them 
of  the  indelicacy,  of  the  sacrilege  which  is  committed,  when  the 
house  of  prayer  is  converted  to  such  purposes.  What !  have  we 
not  exhibitions  to  furnish  entertainment  in  our  metropolis,  or  despise 
we  the  Church  of  God  ?  In  the  treaty  which  Musa  made  with 
Roderic  the  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  A.D.  712,  on  the  conquest  of 
that  kingdom  by  the  Mahometans,  one  of  the  articles  insisted  upon 
was,  that  the  doors  of  the  churches  should  be  closed,  except  upon 
the  intervals  of  worship.  The  infidels  knew  the  effect  which  was 
produced  by  the  custom  of  having  them  always  open.  Have  we 
lived  to  see  the  same  law,  unqualified  by  any  exception,  but  that 
of  payment,  enacted  by  the  friends  of  Christianity  ?  Will  it  be 
said  that  this  regulation  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
building  ?  But  to  such  a  motive,  let  not  the  name  of  taste  be  ap- 
plied. The  taste  which  terminates  in  the  admiration  of  white 
marble,  and  a  spotless  pavement,  is  contemptible.  There  is  nothing 
confined  or  exclusive  in  what  appertains  to  genius ;  and  the  mind 
which  can  endure  to  deprive  the  faithful  of  the  delight  and  edifica- 
tion prepared  for  them,  by  the  piety  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  these  sacred  edifices,  must  of  necessity  be  void  of  all  sense 
to  relish,  or  even  to  comprehend  what  is  elevated  or  venerable, 
beautiful  or  sublime.  If  it  be  imagined  that  censure  may  be  escaped 
because  men  are  generally  indifferent  upon  such  subjects,  the  clergy 
will  do  well  to  remember,  that  such  indifference  proceeds  either 
from  the  fanaticism  which  abhors  both  the  Church  and  its  ministers, 
or  from  the  secret  or  avowed  infidelity  which  despises  both;  and 
what  may  be  apprehended  from  both  or  either  of  these  causes,  it  is 
for  them  to  consider.  On  the  other  hand,  though  surely  not  in 
justification  of  these  regulations,  of  this  most  coarse  and  unskilful 
remedy,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
arise,  the  conduct  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society  in  England,  in 
many  instances,  is  such  as  to  make  their  exclusion  almost  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  a  sanctuary.  How  often  does  the  congregation 
present  a  crowd  of  persons  who  seem  alike  ignorant  of  the  forms 
and  of  the  faith  of  the  Church?  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
when  persons  after  struggling  to  leave  the  station  of  life  to  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them,  are  arrived  at  that  condition  as 
actually  to  occupy  no  specific  place  in  society;  they  are  neces- 
sarily deprived  of  the  education  which  belongs  to  any.  There  are 
indeed  many  occasions  when  it  will  be  difficult  not  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Southey's  assertion,  '  that  the  populace  in  Eng- 
land are  more  ignorant  of  their  religious  duties  than  they  are  in  any 
other  Christian  country.'  "     P.  SM. 
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Art.  IV.     The   Ministerial  Character  of  Christ  practi" 
'     cally  considered.   By  Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.A.  Domestic 
Chaplain  and  Librarian  to  his  Majesty,  and  Prebendary 
of  Worcester.    8vo.  147  pp.    105.6<f.    Hatcharcl.   1824. 

The  employment  of  the  student  whose  researches  lie  among- 
the  volumes  of  theological  learning-,  seems  to  us  lo  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  geologist.  If  the  one 
traces  formation  under  formation,  and  finds  one  world  formed 
out  of  the  wrecks  of  a  former,  so  the  other  penetrates  into 
the  accumlilated  and  daily  increasing  mass  of  theological 
matter,  and  finds  the  stratum  belonging  to  one  age  regularly 
formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  preceding. — He  works 
through  the  alluvium  of  modern  divinity,  the  muddy  wash- 
ings of  earlier  formations ;  he  finds  the  mighty  masses  of 
primitive  granite  broken  up,  and  smoothed  by  attrition  into 
degenerate  pebbles — and  closely  imbedded  in  more  modern 
rocks  detects  the  organic  remains  of  the  Megatherion  and 
Megalosauros,  the  giants  of  a  former  age. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun :  and  if  in  respect  to 
any  particular  subject  this  be  true,  it  is  peculiarly  so  with 
regard  to  matters  of  theological  inquiry.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  there. is  scarcely  any  modern  theological  pub- 
lication which  presents  us  with  views  strictly  and  perfectly 
original,  and  in  which  either  the  argument  in  general,  or 
the  particular  illustrations  and  thoughts  may  not  be  with- 
out much  difficulty  traced  up  to  an  earlier  origin ;  and 
seldom,  we  may  add,  gain  much  by  their  transmutation. 

To  these  remarks  there  are,  however,  undoubtedly  some 
exceptions  :  and  with  respect  to  the  work  before  us,  if  we 
say  that  it  appears  to  us  to  possess  rather  a  larger  share  of 
originality  than  the  generality  of  the  publications  of  the  day, 
it  is  perhaps  as  much  as  we  can  feel  warranted  in  saying. 
Nor  is  this  in  any  degree  a  subject  of  reproach.  The  want 
of  strict  originality,  of  which  we  speak,  seems  to  arise  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Divine  truth 
is  in  its  very  nature  of  such  a  description  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  progress  in  discovery.  Tho  publications  of  theology  are 
not  like  those  of  physics  and  chemistry,  in  which,  truths 
really  new  are  from  time  to  time  brought  forward  :  the  ut- 
most degree  of  originality  to  which  they  can  attain  is  that  of 
setting  the  same  invariable  truth  in  a  new  light;  of  render- 
ing it  more  plain  or  more  striking  by  new  and  happier  illus- 
tration ;  and  of  defending  and  confirming  its  truth  by  argu- 
ments deduced  from  new  considerations. 
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But  mere  novelty  is  after  all,  not  a  point  of  so  much  im- 
portance here  as  in  other  branches  of  literature.  The  object 
of  all  theological  works  being-  to  vindicate,  to  maintain,  and 
to  enforce  truths  already  established,  and  supposed  to  be 
known  ;  the  mere  repetition  of  former  arguments  in  anew 
dress  is  often  of  as  much  importance  and  utility  as  the  most 
perfect  originality  of  sentiment  could  have  been.  The  mere 
circumstance  of  the  fresh  appearance  of  a  religious  work, 
whether  its  matter  be  nevy  or  old,  frequently  answers  the 
purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  it ;  and  the  more  so  as  the 
great  mass  of  readers  are  probably  unacquainted  with  any 
thing  more  than  what  forms  the  surface  of  the  body  of  theo- 
logy ;  and  to  attract  attention  is,  generally  speaking,  to 
attain  a  very  principal  object. 

The  views  which  our  author  has  taken  of  his  subject  may 
perhaps  in  the  detail  of  their  several  parts  be  nothing  more 
than  what  the  most  ordinary  observation  of  the  sacred  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour  might  have  displayed  ;   but  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  put  together,  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
one  grand  point,  is  truly  Mr.  Sumner's  own  ;  and  evinces  a 
very  high   degree  of  observation,  discrimination,  and  judg- 
ment.    The  subject  he  has  chosen  is  the  examination  of  the 
character  and  method  of  our  Lord's  mode  of  teaching — con- 
sidering him  solely  in  his  prophetical  and  ministerial  office. 
The  volume  before  us  comprises  the  substance  of  a  series  of 
discourses,  which  the  author  had  at  different  times  delivered 
when  called   upon  to  officiate  before  his  Majesty  and  the 
royal  household.     And  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  if 
further  proof  than  Mr.  Sumner's  already  high  and  well  de- 
served fame,  were  wanting,  of  the  fitness   of  his   Majesty's 
choice  in  appointing  him  to  the  eminent  and  important  situa- 
tion which  he  holds,  it  would  be  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
volume  now  before  us.     And  though  in  its  present  form  we 
can  hardly  judge  how  well  the  different  parts  of  it  might  be 
adapted   to   delivery  from  the  pulpit;    yet  we  cannot  but 
think  the  subject  and  style  both  admirably  suited  to  the  au- 
dience addressed.    Without  in   the  least  compromising   the 
uprightness,  boldness,  and  plainness  with  which  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  ought  to    teach,  exhort,    and   rebuke;  there  is 
yet  much  judgment  and  discretion  requisite  in  adapting  the 
particular  means  employed  of  inculcating  those  truths  which 
in  themselves  are  always  one  and  the  same.     There  is  much 
room  for  the  exercise  of  prudence,  and  an  attention  to  the 
varieties   of  human   character  and  disposition,  in   making 
choice  of  the  different  vehicles  in  which  the  same  holy  in- 
struction may  be  conveyed.     And  considering  the  audience 
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which  our  author  was  called  upon  to  address,  we  think  his 
task  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  So  to  represent  and  urge 
the  practical  admonitions  and  reproofs,  which  the  gospel  ad- 
dresses to  all  alike,  as  to  preserve  their  full  force  without 
giving  oftence  to  the  ear  of  greatness,  (which  would  be  to 
defeat  entirely  the  object,)  must  be  a  work  requiring  in  no 
common  degree  the  exercise  of  a  truly  Christian  zeal,  com- 
bined with  the  most  cautious  discrimination.  We  think 
therefore  that  Mr.  Sumner  has  shewn  peculiar  judgn)ent  in 
the  selection  ofiiis  subject,  with  reference  to  these  considera- 
tions. An  historical  investigation  of  the  leading  features  in 
our  Lord's  ministerial  character,  is  a  line  of  discussion  which 
could  not  fail,  whilst  affording  an  ample  field  for  the  excur- 
sions  of  a  reasonable  and  enlightened  spirit  of  observation 
and  inquiry,  to  lead  to  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  plain 
and  practical  topics  of  exhortation,  which  formed,  in  so  con- 
spicuous a  degree,  the  subjects  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  Our 
readers  will  by  this  time  be  doubtless  in  expectation  of  some 
account  of  the  plan  and  outline  of  the  work.  To  this  there- 
fore we  will  now  proceed.  Its  general  tendency  we  have 
already  stated ;  and  for  a  more  particular  account  of  it  we 
will  quote  the  author's  own  words  from  his  brief  preface. 

"  It  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  examine  a  part  of 
our  Lord's  mediatorial  character,  which  seems  to  have  attracted 
less  attention  than  any  other  leading  topic  connected  with  his  mi. 
nistry. 

"  The  separation  of  that  character  into  three  distinct  divisions, 
is  at  once  the  most  scriptural  and  the  most  comprehensive  that  can  ^ 
be  followed. 

"  The  inspired  description  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been 
illustrated  in  all  the  branches  of  its  sacrificial  and  intercessory 
duties,  with  a  particularity  which  was  due  to  its  primary  importance. 

"  This  kingly  office,  connected  as  it  is  with  his  divinity,  and 
with  all  the  subjects  relating  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  spi- 
ritual empire,  present  and  future,  has  also  afforded  materials  for 
much  practical  as  well  as  doctrinal  remark. 

"  Much  improvement  may  likewise  be  derived  from  an  attentive 
study  of  our  Lord's  prophetical  character.  In  the  view  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  has  been  attempted  in  this  volume,  it  has 
formed  no  part  of  my  design  to  inquire  into  the  terms  of  the 
Divine  revelation  which  he  declared  to  the  world. 

"  My  aim  has  been  to  delineate  the  manner  of  his  personal 
preaching  (so  far  as  a  comparison  of  the  Gospels  will  supply  its 
outline)  by  a  practical  examination  of  some  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  his  ministerial  character." 
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The  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters ;  and  we  conceive  a 
slight  outline  of  their  principal  contents  will  best  display  its 
object  and  design. 

The  first  chapter  commences  with  some  very  pertinent  re- 
marks on  the  subordinate  part  which  the  prophetical  office 
bears  in  the  compound  functions  of  our  Lord's  mission.  The 
j)redictions  relating  to  Christ  as  a  prophet,  and  the  manner 
in  which  his  prophetic  ministration  was  received  by  the 
Jewish  people,  form  the  leading  topics  of  discussion ;  and 
the  chapter  is  closed  (as  are  all  the  subsequent  ones)  by  some 
important  practical  reflections. 

These,  ia  the  present  instance,  bear  chiefly  on  the  neces- 
sity of  our  diligent  attention  to  the  instructions  of  our  Sa- 
viour, as  a  religious  and  moral  teacher. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  certain  "  peculiarities"  in  his  ministry — some  inci- 
dental to  the  divine  nature  of  the  iledeemer,  and  others 
to  the  novelty  of  his  religion. 

In  the  fourth,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  practically  interest- 
ing and  instructive  in  the  whole  volume,  the  "  spirituality" 
of  the  ministry  of  Christ  is  set  forth ;  the  necessity  the 
world  had  for  such  instruction;  the  eminent  display  of  this 
characteristic  in  our  Lord's  discourses ;  and  the  prevalent 
misapprehension  of  it.  Hence  are  naturally  suggested  some 
admirable  reflections  on  the  practical  necessity  of  a  service 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  author  describes  in  the  fifth  chapter  that  eminent  dis- 
play of  divine  wisdom  made  in  the  very  gradual  and  progres- 
sive manner  in  which  our  Saviour  opened  his  system  to  his 
disciples.  He  notices  a  great  distinction  in  the  character  of 
those  doctrines  which  our  Lord  made  known  at  the  earlier, 
contrasted  with  those  at  a  later  period  of  his  ministration.  In 
this  respect  there  is  an  obvious  progress  from  the  more  sim- 
ple to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  his  system  :  and  this  is  re- 
marked as  still  further  continued  in  the  revelation  of  the  truth 
to  the  Apostles  after  his  departure. 

The  reflections  arising  from  this  part  of  the  subject  are  of 
great  importance  in  reference  to  that  prevailing  topic  of  ig- 
norant misapprehension  (to  use  the  mildest  term)  which 
would  object  to  certain  leading  doctrines,  because  founded 
principally  on  passages  in  the  Epistles. 

The  sixth  chapter  exemplifies  our  Lord's  instructive  prac- 
tice of  deducing  subjects  of  admonition  from  the  most  ordi- 
nary occurrences ;  and  of  adapting  incidental  allusions  to 
objects  which  chanced  to  be  before  him  to  the  purposes  of 
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spiritual  edification.  Tiiis  leads  to  some  useful  suggestions 
on  the  propriety  of  attending  to  every  channel  through  which 
religious  impressions  may  be  conveyed  and  enforced. 

The  title  of  the  seventh  is,  "  The  Tenderness  of  Christ's 
Ministry,"  which  is  explained  to  apply  to  the  gracious  and 
merciful  character  of  the  Christian  as  contrasted  with  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  as  well  as  to  the  personal  mildness  and 
compassion  to  human  frailties  displayed  by  its  divine  founder 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  His  example  in  this  respect  is 
in  the  conclusion  beautifully  and  powerfully  set  forth. 

Chapter  eight  points  out,  by  many  judicious  remarks  on 
different  occurrences  in  our  Lord's  life,  the  great  prudence 
and  wise  discretion  which  he  displayed  in  his  conduct  among 
men  ;  and  this  leads  to  several  topics  of  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  circumspection. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  our  author  notices  the  very  striking 
manner  in  which  our  Saviour  framed  his  preaching,  so  as  to 
apply  to  the  conscience  and  character  of  the  individuals 
he  addressed.  This  is  instanced  in  the  different  methods  he 
adopted  when  speaking  to  persons  of  different  sects  and 
peculiarities;  as  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the  Hero- 
diahs,  &c. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  the  consideration  of  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Saviour's  mode  of  teaching  is  continued  to  a 
view  of  the  effects  produced  by  it ;  the  slow  progress  of  these 
^  effects  in  the  first  instance  is  admirably  vindicated,  and  the 
permanent  results  which  it  afforded  are  well  pointed  out;  and 
the  future  triumph  of  the  Christian  doctrines  is  adverted  to 
as  a  prospect  which  must  brighten  the  hopes  and  cheer  the 
exertions  of  the  Christian  minister. 

This  we  are  well  aware  is  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  the 
topics  discussed  in  this  volume.  They  are  all  of  such  para- 
mount importance  that  we  know  not  which  to  dwell  upon 
particularly;  and  trust  that  this  will  be  of  less  consequence, 
in  the  confident  expectation  that  every  reader  will  soon,  if 
he  has  not  already,  become  acquainted  with  the  original. 

With  our  author's  style  and  manner  we  profess  ourselves 
much  pleased  ;  it  is,  generally  speaking,  in  a  happy  medium 
between  the  dry  algebraical  style,  not  uncommon  in  the 
theological  productions  of  academical  pens,  and  the  ffowery 
and  unintelligible  bombast  of  the  Ilatton  Garden  school : 
there  is  in  it  at  once  a  simplicity  and  an  elevation  of  expres- 
sion. He  has  evidently  studied  our  older  divines,  and  has 
transfused  into  his  own  style  of  writing  much  of  their  rich 
and  noble  eloquence,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  has  avoided 
the  pedantry  and  prolixity  which  too  frequently'  disfigure  their 
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valuable  productions.  He  has  derived  from  the  more  modern 
school  its  elegance  and  its  perspicuity,  and  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  argumentative  precision  with  the  embellish- 
ments of  pure  and  Scriptural  eloquence,  he  has  enforced  his 
subject  on  the  judgment,  and  recommended  it  to  the  taste. 
Amongst  a  vast  variety  of  passages  which  we  might  select 
in  order  to  offer  to  our  readers  a  fair  specimen  of  his  stylo 
and  manner,  we  think  the  following-  will  suffice. 

•*  Other  individuals,  it  is  true,  before  the  advent  of  our  Loid, 
had  communicated  from  time  to  time  God's  will  to  man  ;  but  he 
surpassed  tlie  most  favoured  of  them  as  much  in  the  nnlimited 
■  degree  of  his  knowledge  as  a  prophet,  as  he  exceeded  them  in 
nature  and  dignity  as  God,  He  was  as  great  in  his  attribute  of 
omniscience  as  of  omnipotence.  Other  prophets  were  sent  for 
particular  purposes,  with  limited  and  special  messages :  as  Moses 
was  sent  to  the  Israelitish  nation,  as  Nathan  to  David,  or  Jonah  to 
the  Ninevites. 

"  But  as  Christ's  mission  extended  universally  over  all  the 
creation  of  God,  and  will  know  neither  end  nor  limit  until  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  acknowledge  his  empire,  and  all  the 
dwellers  upon  earth  shall  become  his  people,  so  also  was  the  cha- 
racter of  his  revelation  adapted  to  the  universal  wants  of  all  man- 
kind, and  commensurate  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  human 
faculties.  For  '  in  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.'  This  therefore  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  Owen  in- 
sists, when  it  is  his  object  to  prove  Christ's  ability  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  them  that  come  to  God  through  him.  *  As  a  prophet  he 
did  not  receive  this  or  that  particular  revelation  from  God ;  but  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  were  laid  up  in  him,  and 
he  knew  the  whole  mind  and  counsel  of  God  as  coming  forth  from 
his  divine  bosom.'     {Owen  on  the  Hebrews^  Vol.  V.  549.)"     P.  4. 

This  train  of  remark  is  admirably  continued  in  a  subse- 
quent passage. 

"  He  took  upon  himself  openly  and  in  his  own  person  that  cha- 
racter which  he  had  hitherto  sustained  through  the  medium  of 
others.  For  as  in  Melchisedec  was  represented  his  everlasting 
priesthood,  so  in  the  series  of  divine  revelations  communicated  in 
different  ages  to  holy  men  of  God,  was  also  indirectly  displayed 
the  everlasting  nature  of  his  prophetical  office.  In  all  the  appear- 
ances of  Jehovah  to  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 
Joshua,  Elijah,  and  the  succeeding  prophets,  it  was  still  Christ  who 
was  the  declarer  of  the  heavenly  will,  and  through  whom  every 
manifestation  of  it  was  conveyed.  *  Of  which  salvation  the  pro- 
phets have  enquired  and  searched  diligent!}',  who  prophesied  of 
the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you;  searching  wliat  or  what 
manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  sig. 
»'*>•'     ******** 
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"  But  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him, 
for  so  tlie  Apostle  marks  the  peculiarity  of  the  heavenly  message 
announced  through  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour  was  very  different. 
As  '  in  all  things  he  was  to  have  the  pre-eminence,'  he  came  with 
such  fill]  powers,  that  by  reason  of  his  intimate  union  with  the 
Father,  and  perfect  sympathy  with  his  designs,  God  may  be  said  to 
speak  to  us  in  him  face  to  face.  Whilst  he  was  a  child,  the  Evan- 
gelist bears  him  witness  that  he  was  '  filled  with  wisdom,'  which 
'increased'  as  he  increased  in  years  ;  so  that  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  it  was  testified  of  him,  that  he  was  •  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.*  Instead,  therefore,  of  that  radiance  which  once 
shone  on  the  face  of  Moses,  after  his  interview  with  the  Most 
High,  instead  of  those  transcient  moments  of  inspiration,  wherein 

*  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
as  servants  in  the  house  partially  acquainted  with  temporary  pros- 
pects of  their  master's  will,  there  was  spread  around  the  head  of 
Christ  a  crown  of  perpetual  illumination;  so  that  the  spirit  of  God 
which  lighted  on  him  at  his  baptism,  abode  with  him  continually, 
and  in  him,  as  in   an  inexhaustible  store-house  of  truth,  were 

*  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.'  And  thus  it 
was  foretold  of  him  by  Isaiah — *  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest 
upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of 
counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.'  "     P.  37. 

The  following-  remarks  also  are  so  good  in  themselves,  and 
conveyed  in  a  style  of  such  pure  eloquence  that  we  cannot 
forbear  giving  them. 

"  But  there  are  instances  of  Christian  teachers  who  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  some  single  virtue.  U 
we  advance  a  step  farther,  and  look  for  such  an  assemblage  of 
Christian  graces  combined  in  one  individual,  as  Chrysostom  for 
instance  has  enumerated  in  his  requisites  for  a  pastor,  it  will  be 
seen  how  rarely  any  measure  of  such  a  display  occurs  in  one  who 
is  not  exempt  from  human  infirmities.  The  union  of  many  virtues 
in  one  heart  is  a  sight  so  lovely,  that  angels  might  desire  to  look 
upon  it;  but  the  union  of  contradictory  excellencies,  wherever 
found,  and  in  whatever  degree,  cannot  fail  to  form  an  extraordinary 
character.  Milner  remarks  of  Cyprian,  that  to  unite  such  seem- 
ingly opposite  things  as  discretion  and  fortitude,  each  in  a  very 
high  degree,  is  a  sure  characteristic  of  greatness  in  a  Christian. 
He  calls  it  grace  in  its  highest  exercise.  For,  as  Bowdler  has 
beautifully  as  well  as*  truly  observed,  a  principle  of  compensation 
runs  through  the  works  of  God.  In  the  physical  and  intellectual 
world  this  is  observable ;  and  so  also  in  morals,  the  stronger  vir- 
tues are  seldom  found  without  an  alloy  of  austerit}',  and  the  softer 
are  nearly  allied  to  weakness.  It  is  plain  that  compensation  implies 
defect,  and  we  t!\erefore  reasonably  might  suppose  that  in  the  cha- 
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racter  of  Christ  the  rule  should  be  no  longer  verified.  And  thus 
we  find  it.  His  force  was  without  harshness,  his  tenderness  free 
from  imbecility.  Nor  is  this  all :  not  only  were  his  virtues  unac- 
companied with  their  kindred  failings,  but  the  most  opposite  excel- 
lencies were  found  in  him  in  equal  proportions.  It  is  to  him  there- 
fore that  we  must  look  for  that  consistent  and  uniform  symmetry 
of  moral  character  of  which  we  shall  in  vain  search  for  example 
among  other  teachers."     P.  53. 

The  nature  of  our  author's  subject  could  hardly  fail  in 
some  instances  to  lead  him  into  new  views  of  some  particular 
parts  or  incidents  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  ministry ;  but 
wherever  he  is  disposed  to  depart  from  the  interpretation 
more  commonly  adopted,  it  is  always  with  an  evident  anxiety 
to  be  as  cautious  and  deliberate  in  venturing  to  do  so,  as 
possible.  There  are  one  or  two  instances  in  the  volume 
before  us  in  which  we  think  some  incidents  and  passages  are 
placed  in  a  light  at  once  tending  to  corroborate  our  author's 
view  of  the  distinguishing  features  which  characterised  our 
Saviour's  public  ministry,  and  striking  the  attention  by  bring- 
ing before  it,  under  a  new  and  instructive  aspect,  some  cir- 
cumstance or  expression  which  had  been  perhaps  hitherto 
passed  over  as  of  little  importance  or  altogether  disregarded 
as  not  being  satisfactorily  intelligible.  Of  a  few  such  in- 
stances which  we  have  noticed  with  great  satisfaction,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  following,  which  we  think 
affords  a  very  favorable  specimen  of  this  sort  of  illustration. 
It  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  our  Saviour's  practice  of  adapting 
present  incidents  to  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

"  On  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  it  was  customary 
to  offer  up  water  drawn  from  the  Fountain  of  Siloam,  as  a  special 
invocation  of  the  blessing  of  him  that  giveth  the  former  and  the 
latter  rain  on  the  fruits  of  Judea.  Now  it  was  in  reference  to  this 
annual  ceremony  that  '  on  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,' 
as  St.  Luke  particularly  notes  the  exact  time  when  this  occurrence 
look  place  our  Lord  stood  and  invited  the  people  to  draw  from 
him  as  from  a  living  fountain  the  principle  of  spiritual  life.     '  If 

any  man   thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.' But  he 

spake  this  of  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  re- 
ceive. 

"  And  this  metaphorical  language  would  be  the  more  intelligible 
to  them  as  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  foretold  by 
their  own  prophets  under  this  very  figure  of  living  water.  *!  will 
pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods   upon  the  dry 

ground  ;  I  will  pour  my  spirit  on  thy  seed.*  • It  is  worthy  of 

notice  that  the  only  other  passage  in  which  Christ  employs  the 
same  figure  is  I'emarkable  for  a  similar  appropriateness  of  reference 
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to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  when  he  met  the  Samaritan 

woman  at  Jacob's  well. He  enlarges  under  the  same  apposite 

metaphor  on  the  satisfying  and  purifying  nature  of  the  fountain  of 
grace."     P.  247. 

The  following  passage  on  the  gradual  teaching  of  Christ 
is  a  good  specimen  of  one  of  the  illustrations  adduced. 

"  When  our  Lord,  during  his  life-time,  alluded  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  he  did  it  obscurely  and  with  reserve.  He  left  it  to 
be  gathered  as  an  inference  from  his  prediction  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple,  or  from  his  declaring  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  that  the  hour  was  coming  when  the  true  worshippers  should 
worship  the  Father  neither  on  Mount  Gerizim  nor  at  Jerusalem. 
Couple  this  assurance  with  his  saying  to  his  disciples,  that  where- 
ever  two  or  three  should  be  gathered  together  in  his  name,  there 
would  he  be  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  and  it  certainly  amounts  to  a 
virtual  repeal  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  system  which  required 
that  every  male  should  present  himself  three  times  annually  at  a 
particular  place  exclusively  appointed  for  the  worship  of  God. 
But  how  differently  does  St.  Paul  declare  the  same  truth.  '  We 
who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  knowing 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the 

faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  &c Wherefore  the  law  was  our 

school-master,'  &c.  Here  all  is  plain  and  positive  and  unreserved  : 
it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law  were 
superseded,  the  authority  of  the  new  dispensation  is  distinctly  vin- 
dicated, and  the  least  semblance  of  apostacy  to  Judaism  is  severely 
condemned  and  forbidden."     P.  207. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  several  of  the  beauties  of  this 
work,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should,  with  all  due  deference, 
point  out  one  or  two  blemishes,  which  however,  are  not,  we 
confess,  matter  of  any  serious  animadversion.     With  respect 
to  the  general  design  of  the  work  we  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  we  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  exhibition  of 
our  Lord's  character  as  a  teacher  alone,  without  at  the  same 
time  viewing  it  conjointly  with  his  regal  and  sacerdotal  offices 
can  be  altogether  approved  of.  We  are  fully  aware  that  in  all  his 
representations  our  author  appears  to  bear  constantly  in  mind 
that  the  prophetical  and  ministerial  office  of  Christ  was  only  one, 
and  that  a  secondary  part  of  his  divine  character  and  office  : 
but  in  an  age  like  the  present,  when  it  is  so  prevailing  a  sub- 
ject of  heretical  misinterpretation  to  contemplate  exclusively 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  and  to  deny  his  participation  in 
any  other  office  or  divine  character,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  from  every  production  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  orthodox  faith  in  which  express  reference 
is  not  made  to  his  divine  offices  and  nature,  or  where  there 
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is  any  degree  of  silence  and  reserve  on  those  topics,  the 
enemies  of  our  faith  will  not  Tail  to  draw  inferences  of  the 
laxity  of  our  zeal  for  the  truth,  if  not  of  a  connivance  at,  or 
even  a  participation  in,  their  blasphemous  errors.  What  we 
have  already  said  will  suffice  to  shew  that  we  by  no  means 
intend  these  observations  in  their  full  force  to  apply  to  the 
work  now  before  us ;  we  only  speak  in  the  way  of  general 
caution. 

In  some  few  passages  of  the  work  we  have  noticed  what 
appear  to  us  defects,  though  of  a  nature  hardly  deserving- 
much  notice.  We  could  for  instance  have  wished,  that  in 
some  cases  our  author's  views  had  been  rather  more  extended  : 
thus,  for  example,  in  the  ensuing  passage.  We  think  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  prospective  omniscience  of  Christ 
would  render  the  remark  contained  in  it  of  but  little  force  or 
utility. 

"  In  fulfilling  the  divine  tlecrees  on  this  subject,  our  Lord  was 
exposed  to  a  trial  of  patience  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  other 
being  should  ever  be  called  to  undergo.  Hope  is  the  great  moving 
principle  which  gives  life  and  energy  to  all  our  actions.  Were  we 
sure  beforehand  that  all  our  efforts  to  promote  any  given  object 
would  be  unavailing,  that  our  words  would  be  always  listened  to 
with  indifference,  or  our  actions  always  thwarted  by  some  over- 
ruling prejudice,  few  among  us  would  have  sufficient  steadiness  of 
purpose  to  persevere  long  against  the  certainty  of  disappointment, 
or  to  maintain  an  unavailing  struggle  in  a  cause  that  was  foreseen 
from  the  beginning  to  be  hopeless.  Among  many  discouragements 
which  the  ordinary  labourers  in  the  spiritual  vineyard  are  destined 
to  encounter,  an  occasional  blessing  from  above  on  their  industry 
is  the  charm  which  sweetens  the  task,  and  gives  a  fresh  impulse  to 
renewed  exertions  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duty.  But  so  far 
from  being  sustained  by  witnessing  the  acceptableness  of  his  minis- 
try, our  Lord  was  perfectly  aware,  before  he  entered  on  it,  that  as 
a  prophet  he  should  receive  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  He 
knew  the  inveteracy,  the  extent,  the  insuperable  nature  of  the  op- 
position he  should  meet  with ;  j^et  with  all  this  fore  knowledge  of 
the  universal  rejection  which  awaited  him  by  the  people  of  his 
peculiar  adoption,  he  announces  to  them  the  proffered  terms  of 
reconciliation  with  God,  as  if  the  whole  that  was  to  happen  when 
his  hour  was  come  had  never  been  revealed  to  his  view ;  he  fore- 
saw that  the  good  seed  which  he  was  scattering  would  not  be  imme- 
diately fruitful ;  and  that  although  others'liereafter  might  reap  the 
spiritual  harvest  on  ground  which  he  had  first  broken  up,  yet  that 
the  generation  to  which  he  personally  addressed  himself  would  be 
stained  with  a  crime,  in  comparison  of  which,  all  that  their  fathers 
had  committed  was  light  in  the  balance.  He  foresaw  that  his 
blood  would  lie  on  them  and  on  their  children,  as  a  kmd  of  national 
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curse  imprecated  by  themselves  on  their  own  heads.  Yet  he  set 
his  face  stedfastly  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  laboured  as  patiently 
among  them,  as  if  they  were  destined  to  be  his  crown  of  rejoicing, 
and  the  blessed  sons  of  his  adoption.  He  offered  them  to  the  last 
with  unshaken  faithfulness  all  the  privileges  of  redemption,  and 
bequeathed  to  them  by  his  long-sufFering  and  gracious  endurance, 
the  awful  responsibility  of  a  deliberate  rejection  of  salvation."  P.  23. 

The  specimens  we  have  already  given  are  doubtless  amply 
sufficient  to  display  the  manner  and  style  of  our  author. 
There  are  many  more  passages  virhich  we  should  be  glad  if 
our  limits  would  allow  us  to  quote,  from  the  importance  of 
the  remarks  they  contain.  Of  these  there  is  one  which  has 
particularly  struck  us  as  well  worthy  attention,  in  times  when 
the  subject  of  missions  and  missionaries  is  so  much  a  topic  of 
discussion  ;  it  occurs  in  the  chapter  where  the  author  is  re- 
marking upon  the  prudence  and  circumspection  which  so 
much  distinguished  our  Lord's  mode  of  teaching.  One  of 
the  practical  inferences  which  he  makes  from  these  reflections, 
regards  the  example  which  is  thus  set  to  the  preachers  and 
propagators  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  the  conduct  of  their 
great  master,  and  which  is,  he  observes,  more  easily  admired 
and  appreciated  than  copied  ;  he  then  proceeds  as  follows  : 
(and  if  our  quotation  should  be  rather  lengthy,  we  are  sure 
its  excellence  will  amply  recompence  the  reader.) 

•'  Those,  for  instance,  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  take  his  zeal  for  their  pattern,  but  overlook  the  pru- 
dence with  which  he  kept  it  within  the  limits  of  propriety.  It  is 
sometimes  thought  that  a  deep  interest  in  the  eternal  welfare  of 
others  will  warrant  any  measure  th^t  ™^y  conduce  to  their  safety  : 
though,  generally  speaking,  to  insure  any  measure  of  success,  the 
caution  with  which  they  are  approached  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  prejudices  to  be  removed.  There  is  a  certain 
degree  of  captiousness  always  attendant  on  error,  which  if  it  be  not 
tenderly  dealt  with,  will  perhaps  prove  the  most  effectual  obstacle 
to  the  work  of  improvement.  That  apostolical  rule  was  founded 
on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  which  calls  on  the 
Corinthian  converts  to  *  give  none  offence,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor 
to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of  God :  even  as  I  please  all 
men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of 
many,  that  they  may  be  saved !' 

-  "  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that  an  inclination  sometimes 
exists  to  give  a  deliberate.shock  to  opinions  deemed  erroneous,  in 
a  manner  quite  as  uncalled  for  by  fidelity  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  Christian  charity,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  our  Redeemer.  Fidelity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  re- 
quires us  to  use   the  language  of  encouraging  love,  as  much  as 
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the  language  of  alarm  and  warning.  Christian  charity  seems 
to  demand,  not  indeed  a  dangerous  indulgence  to  the  mote 
in  a  brother's  eye,  but  such  a  measure  of  prudence  and  ten- 
derness in  removing  it  as  shall  not  close  it  for  ever  against  the  true 
light.  The  practice  of  our  Redeemer  seems  to  enjoin  such  gentle 
dealing  with  those  who  may  not  be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
as  may  eventually  win  them  to  the  truth,  and  save  by  a  conciliatory 
appeal  what  would  have  been  lost  by  precipitation  and  heat. 

*'  Nor  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  symptom  of  the  pre- 
sent times,  that  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  decry  conciliation,  and 
to  stigmatize  it  as  a  mark  of  want  of  firmness,  or  of  a  temporizing 
spirit.  In  the  opinions  of  some,  to  conciliate  a  Roman  Catholic,  or 
a  Dissenter,  is  to  give  up  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  or  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  to  win  the  affections  of  a  conscientious  opponent,  is  one  step 
towards  convincing  his  judgment ;  and  if  we  meet  him  on  neutral 
ground  as  far  as  we  safely  may,  there  is  a  better  chance  of  finally 
persuading  him  to  pass  the  line  of  separation,  and  take  sweet  coun- 
sel with  us  in  the  house  of  God  as  a  friend.  There  was  certainly  a 
great  difference  in  the  degree  of  severity  with  which  our  Lord  re- 
buked different  degrees  of  guilt.  Even  all  the  Pharisees  were  not 
treated  alike.  Simon  who  invited  Christ  to  his  table,  seems  to  have 
been  partially  impressed  with  a  proper  sense  of  his  character, 
though  he  had  very  defective  views  of  his  prophetical  office.  Our 
Lord  accordingly  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  woman  who 
anointed  him,  appears  to  allow,  by  implication  at  least,  that  though 
she  bad  loved  much,  Simon  also  had  loved  a  little.  He  thus  con- 
vinces without  affronting  him.  *  It  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come,'  but  it  is  because  they  are  inevitable,  that  their  number  should 
be  lessened  as  far  as  is  practicable. 

**  The  question  is,  not  whether  much  that  is  desirable  can  be  effect- 
ed at  once,  but  whether,  with  less  risk,  a  greater  share  of  eventual 
good  may  not  be  obtained,  by  not  discarding  from  our  ministry  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent. 

*'  For  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  under  the  pretext  of 
declaring  all  the  counsel  of  God,  and  keeping  back  nothing  that 
can  be  profitable,  a  disgust  has  been  excited,  the  effect  of  which 
has  proved  a  bar  to  all  future  usefulness. 

"  I  am  aware  that  it  is  much  easier  to  carp  at  the  failings  of  good 
men,  than  to  imitate  their  virtues.  The  name  of  Martyn  can  never 
be  mentioned,  except  with  respect,  by  all  who  value  earnest  piety 
and  self-denying  devotion.  If,  therefore,  I  have  selected  a  passage 
of  his  life,  in  which  that  eminent  servant  of  God  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  Jesus  whom  he  preached  taught  as  his  hearers  were 
able  to  bear  the  word,  it  is  because  his  prudence  was  afterwards  so 
remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  his  missionary  labours,  that  an  in- 
stance of  inattention  to  its  dictates,  becomes  doubly  dangerous  when 
it  is  found  in  a  man  of  more  than  common  judgment  and  discre- 
tion. It  is  also  an  useful  lesson  to  observe  how  the  best  among  the 
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sons  of  men  can  sustain  no  comparison  with  Christ,  eitlier  in  the 
consistency  of  their  wliole  character,  or  in  the  excellence  of  its 
particular  features. 

«t  *  *  *  »  coming  in,  said  many  had  become  more  hostile  than 
ever ;  they  should  come  up  to  prayers,  because  they  thought  I  was 
sincere ;  but  not  to  the  sermon  as  they  thought  I  did  nothing  but 
preach  about  hell :  I  hope  this  portends  good. — Sept.  ^I.  / seemed 
uneasy  at  the  thoughts  of  calling  forth  the  hatred  of  people  tomorrow 
by  preaching  to  them  unpleasant  truths. — Sept.  22.  Sunday  was 
more  tried  by  the  fear  of  man,  than  I  ever  have  been  since  God  has 
called  me  to  the  ministry  ;  the  threats  and  opposition  of  these  men 
made  me  unwilling  to  set  before  them  the  truths  which  they  hated : 
yet  I  had  no  species  of  hesitation  about  doing  it.  They  had  let  me 
know  that  if  I  would  preach  a  sermon  like  one  of  Blair*s  they  should 
be  glad  to  hear  it  :  but  they  would  not  attend  If  so  much  of  hell  xvas 
preached.  This  morning  again  Captain  *  *  *  *  said,  '  Mr.  Martyn 
must  not  damn  us  to  day  or  none  will  come  again.*  I  was  a  little 
disturbed,  but  Luke  x.  and  above  all,  our  Lord's  last  address  to 
his  disciples  John  xiv.  16,  strengthened  me ;  I  took  for  my  text 
Psal.  ix.  17.  *  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  na- 
tions that  forget  God.'  The  officers  were  all  behind  my  back  in 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  retiring  in  case  of  dislike.  B  *  *  * 
attended  the  whole  time.  H  *  *  *  as  sooti  as  he  heard  the  text 
went  back,  and  said  he  would  hear  no  more  about  hell ;  so  he  employed^ 
himself  in  feeding  the  geese.  *  *  *  said  I  had  shut  him  up  in  hell  ^ 
and  the  universal  cry  was,  we  are  all  damnedJ* 

'*  A  few  pages  further  on  his  biographer  notices  the  consequences 
of  this  mode  of  preaching,  f Ac  wo/e«^  and  increasing  opposition  he 
experienced  from  many  of  the  more  intelligent  part  oj  the  passengers,. 
and  the  discouraging  inattention  he  too  often  perceived  among  the 
other  class  of  his  hearers,  caused  him  to  grieve  on  their  account, 
and  to  humble  himself  before  God.  *  I  gQ  down,  he  says,  and  stand 
in  the  midst  of  a  few  without  their  taking  the  smallest  notice  of  me. 
Lord  it  is  for  thy  sake  I  suffer  such  slights — let  me  persevere  not- 
withstanding.' But  though  he  mourned  on  their  account,  he  was 
contented  to  be  left  without  fruit  if  such  were  the  will  of  God. 
Conscious  of  having  delivered  his  message  faithfully,  and  trusting 
that  with  respect  to  both  descriptions  of  auditors,  he  had  cotnmended 
himself  to  their  consciences,  if  he  had  not  reached  their  hearts:  his 
own  peace  of  mind  was  not  affected,  &c.  &c.  The  Sunday  after 
this,  presuming  it  would  be  the  last,  Mr.  Martyn  addressed  the 
ship's  company  in  a  farewell  discourse,  the  occasion  it  might  have. 
been  conceived,  was  such  as  to  preclude  any  disposition  to  ridicule 
even  with  men  pre-etninently  disposed  to  scoffing  and  contempt. 
*  But  those  who  had  reviled  him  at  first,  continued  to  revile  him  to 
the  very  last.* 

"  The  same  ill  success  attended  his  preaching  at  the  new  church 

at  Calcutta,  his   first   discourse  caused  a  great  ferment,  and  was 

exceedingly   offensive   to  many  of  His  hearers  ;  the  consequence 

■  I,'  <■) 
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was,  that  a  season  of  great  irritation  ensued,  very  warm  personals 
attacks  were  directed  against  him,  and  another  chaplain,  a  friend 
of  Martyn's,  found  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  plan  of  simply  reading 
the  homilies  to  the  congregation,  in  order  to  avoid  the  spirit  of  dis- 
putation and  controversy  which  began  to  prevail  universally. 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  opponents  in  the  ship  would  have 
been  equally  unmoved  had  he  addressed  them  in  a  different  manner  ; 
but  the  experiment  should  have  been  tried,  the  truth  should  have 
been  spoken  in  love,  and  a  way  gradually  opened  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  topics  which  could  not  be  heard  with  candour,  or  received 
with  advantage  by  minds  in  a  state  of  violent  irritation  against 
them."  P.  365. 

Upon  the  whole  we  cannot  close  our  remarks  without 
thanking  Mr.  Sumner  for  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  we 
have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  his  work.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  it  will  take  its  station  in  the  highest  rank  of  the 
more  popular  theological  productions  of  the  day.  We  do 
not  doubt,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
from  the  exalted  patronage  under  which  it  is  ushered  into 
the  world,  it  will  enjoy  a  well  merited  degree  of  public  favour. 
The  world  in  general  are  apt  to  be  startled  at  the  very  name 
of  a  book  of  divinity  :  but  the  work  before  us  has  none  of  the 
forbidding  dryness  and  prolixity,  none  of  the  offensive  aspe- 
rity, none  of  the  ponderous  dulness,  which  are  the  established 
attributes  which  the  world  never  fails  to  ascribe  to  every 
theological  work.  The  volume  before  us  is  practical  in 
its  tendency,  and  is  well  calculated  to  address  itself  to  the  re- 
fined and  polished  understanding;  and  we  have  little  doubt 
will,  wherever  it  is  read  and  known,  be  duly  appreciated  ; 
and  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  promote  those  practical 
ends  which  should  be  the  ultimate  object  of  every  vs'ork  on 
religious  subjects,  and  the  attainment  of  which,  we  doubt 
not,  would  be  to  the  author  a  source  of  more  sincere  gratifica- 
tion, than  any  which  the  praise  and  celebrity  attending  his 
exertions  could  possibly  bestow. 


Art.  V.    The  Private  Memoirs  and  Co7ifessions  of  a  Justi- 
fied Sinner.      Written  by  himself.      With  a  Detail  of  cu- 
rious  traditionary   Fads,    and  other  Evidence,  hy  the 
Editor.    12mo.    ^90.  pp.    lO*.  Qd.    Longman.    1824. 

Write  what  he  will,  there  is  a  diseased  and  itching  pecu- 
liarity of  style,  a  scabies  et  porrigo  Porci,  which,  under  every 
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disguise,  is  always  sure  to  betray  Mr.  Hogg.  We  had 
not  read  twenty  pages  of  this  most  uncouth  and  unplea- 
sant volume,  before  we  satisfied  ourselves  of  its  parentage  : 
and  notwithstanding  our  usual  deep  mistrust  of  internal 
evidence,  we  are  enough  confirmed  in  our  opinion,  upon  a 
careful  revision  of  its  matter,  to  treat  it  as  the  production  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

Out  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  closely  printed  pages, 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  are  occupied  by  the  "  Editor's 
Narrative :"  a  narrative  which  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
we  wholly  understand :  but  of  a  very  brief  abstract  of  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  the  best  of  our  power  to  put  our 
readers  iu  possession.  In  1687,  George  Colwan,  Laird  of 
"Dalchastre  and  Balgrennan,  married  the  sole  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Baillie  Orde,  of  Glasgow.  The  laird  was  **  a  droll 
careless  chap ;"  the  bride,  on  the  contrary,  had  drunk  deep 
from  the  bitter  waters  of  Predestinarianism.  The  festivities  of 
the  wedding  were  interrupted  by  a  nuptial  quarrel,  which  is 
co^arsely  related  at  a  wearisome  length,  and  the  consequence 
of  which  was  an  immediate  separation  between  the  ill  ad- 
justed pair.  Lady  Dalcastle's  cause  was  espoused  by  Mr. 
Wringhim^  the  puritanical  divine  from  whom  she  had  imbibed 
her  fearful  notions  of  religion ;  and  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  as  the  laird  supplied  the  place  of  his  legitimate 
wife  by  the  affectionate  cares  of  his  housekeeper.  Miss  Logan, 
so  the  lady  similarly  employed  the  services  of  her  devout 
chaplain,  to  atone  for  the  neglect  of  her  undutiful  spouse. 
Two  sons,  however,  were  the  fruit  of  this  nominal  union  : 
the  eldest,  George,  was  acknowledged  by  his  father,  and 
educated  by  him  as  his  heir;  the  second,  Robert,  was  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  the  deputy  whom  Lady  Dalcastle  had 
substituted  for  her  liege  lord.  The  tempers  of  the  two 
youths  from  their  birth  seemed  naturally  to  resemble  those  of 
their  respective  protectors ;  and  the  opposite  system  of  edu- 
cation by  which  they  were  trained,  materially  contributed  to 
strengthen  this  marked  difference.  George  was  a  generous, 
light-hearted,  ballastless  scapegrace  :  Robert  was  a  stern,  un- 
governable, ferocious,  saturnine  Covenanter.  Till  arrived  at 
years  of  manhood  they  never  met :  and  then  their  first  interview 
occurred  in  a  tennis-court,  at  Edinburgh.  The  elder  was  a 
skilful  player,  and  was  engaged  in  a  match  of  deep  interest. 
The  younger  impertinently  obtruded  himself  as  a  spectator, 
disturbed  the  game,  and  pertinaciously  sought  and  succeeded 
in  provoking  a  quarrel.  George,  who  did  not  know  his 
brother,  struck  him;  and  the  blow  was  never  forgotten.  A 
clumsy  mixture  of  the  politics  of  the  day  is  forced  into  the 
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fStory  at  this  period,  with  a  view  of  giving  it  the  circumstan- 
tiality of  authentic  narrative;  but  the  episode  is  stitched  on 
with  so  rude  a  needle,  that  we  must  be  forgiven  if  we  keep 
to  the  main  texture,  without  meddling  with  this  unsightly 
patch.  The  bickering  between  the  brothers,  thus  commenced, 
was  daily  renewed.  Go  where  he  would,  George  was  haunted 
by  the  fiend-like  apparition  of  Robert,  whose  *'  approaches 
were  undiscerned,  and  whose  looks  were  fraught  with  hideous 
malignity."  At  places  of  public  amusement,  at  church,  at 
Lis  own  door,  in  the  streets,  in  his  private  walks,  his  steps 
were  ever  beset  by  the  being  whom  he  most  sought  to  avoid. 
But  we  hasten  over  these  meetings,  some  of  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  thought  supernatural,  in  order  that  we  may  ar- 
rive at  the  catastrophe.  George,  after  a  tavern  dinner,  ad- 
journs with  some  friends  to  a  bagnio.  Here  he  has  a  slight 
altercation  with  one  of  the  party,  a  Mr.  Drummond,  who  quits 
the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  George  is  summoned  out,  and 
his  body  is  found  on  the  next  morning  stabbed  in  two  places. 

Suspicion  was  strong  against  Drummond,  and  the  train  of 
circumstantial  evidence  arrayed  against  him  was  apparently 
too  conclusive  to  leave  a  doubt  of  his  guilt.  Though  he  per- 
sisted in  a  firm  denial  of  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  his 
friends  did  not  think  it  advisable  that  he  should  encounter 
the  merciless  investigation  of  a  Scottish  criminal  Court.  He 
withdrew  in  good  season,  for  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of 
murder,  outlawed  for  not  appearing,  and  advertised  with  a 
high  reward  for  his  apprehension.  The  old  laird  did  not  long 
survive  the  loss  of  his  favourite  son.  He  also  was  unconvinced 
of  Drummond's  participation  in  the  murder.  God,  he  said, 
who  had  permitted  the  flagrant  deed,  would  bring  it  to  light 
in  his  own  time  and  way  ;  and  his  chief  regret  appeared  to 
be  that  his  spurious  issue,  whom  the  law  obliged  him  to  re- 
cognize, must  succeed  to  his  estates — an  event  which  in  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  took  place. 

Miss  Logan  partook  of  the  suspicions  of  her  dying  pro- 
tector ;  and  she  resolved  to  dedicate  her  remaining  days  to 
the  unravelment  of  the  mystery.  A  flat  burglary  luckily 
brought  her  acquainted  with  a  genuine  melodramatic  heroine, 
who  with  the  exception  of  the  minor  feminine  virtues  of 
chastity  and  honesty,  was  endowed  with  every  quality  which 
might  entitle  her  to  canonization.  This  damsel,  in  the  course 
of  professional  occupation,  had  seen  the  transaction  of  tlie 
fatal  night,  in  which  young  Dalcastle  fought,  not  with  Drunj- 
mond,  but  with  a  person  so  strongly  resembling  him,  that 
without  an  indisputable  knowledge  of  an  alibi,  she  must  have 
believed  it  to  have  "been  that  person.    Dalca&tle  was  pressing 
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upon  his  antagonist  when  he  was  foully  assassinated  from 
behind  by  his  younger  brother,  who  had  been  secreted  for 
the  base  purpose  in  a  dark  entrance  by  the  mysterious  anta- 
gonist. 

By  this  clue,  the  ladies  jointly  traced  the  crime  to  Robert 
Wringhim  Col  wan  ;  whom  they  found  at  Dalcastle,  in  com- 
pany with  the  duplicate  Drummond.  The  latter,  however, 
had  now  dispensed  with  this  likeness,  which  he  had  once 
assumed  for  his  own  purpose,  and  for  the  present,  wore  that  of 
the  murdered  George  Colwan.  The  ladies  heard  him  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  his  wretched  friend  to  crown  his 
wickedness  by  the  assassination  of  his  mother.  Dalcastle 
discovered  his  visitors,  and  made  a  fruitless  attempt  upon 
their  lives.  He  was,  however,  overpowered  between  them; 
and  the  ladies  having  marshalled  their  evidence  in  legal 
form,  presented  it  to  "  Lord  Cragie,"  who  granted  a  war- 
rant. 

'**  Officers  were  then  despatched,  without  delay,  to  apprehend 
the  monster,  and  bring  him  to  justice.  On  these  going  to  the 
mansion,  and  inquiring  for  him,  they  were  told  he  was  at  home  ;  on 
which  they  stationed  guards,  and  searched  all  the  premises,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  found.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  overturned  beds, 
raised  floors,  and  broke  open  closets  :  Robert  Wringhim  Colwan 
was  lost  once  and  for  ever.  His  mother  also  was  lost ;  and  strong 
suspicions  attached  to  some  of  the  farmers  and  house  servants,  to 
whom  she  was  obnoxious,  relating  to  her  disappearance.  The 
Honourable  Thomas  Drummond  became  a  distinguished  officer  in 
the  Austrian  service,  and  died  in  the  memorable  year  for  Scotland, 
1715;  and  this  is  all  with  which  history,  justiciary  records,  and 
tradition,  furnish  me  relating  to  these  matters."  P.  l^l. 

In  order  to  make  the  "  Private  Memoirs"  which  are  sub- 
joined to  this  narrative  in  any  degree  intelligible,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
to  begin  at  the  end.  When  Mr.  Hogg  has  finished  his  volume, 
he  asks  a  very  naive  question,  which  many  a  reader,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  inclined  to  reiterate,  "  what  can  this  work 
heT'  And  he  endeavours  to  explain  its  nature  by  referring 
to  a  letter  written  by  himself  to  that  "  vast  profound"  of 
Scottish  lore,  Blackwood's  Magazine.  The  letter  relates 
to  the  grave  of  a  suicide,  on  a  wild  height,  called  Cowan's 
Croft.  Tradition  states,  that  more  than  a  century  back,  the 
unhappy  wretch  whose  bones  ought  to  moulder  in  it,  hung 
himself  in  a  singular  manner,  on  a  neighbouring  haystack. 
A  summer  or  two  back,  the  grave  was  opened;  the  body 
was  found  entire;  and  Mr.  Hogg  dressed  up  the  facts  or  the 
fiction,  we  know  not  which,  and  gave  them  to  the  public  in 
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the  manner  which  we  have  described.  Another  gentleman, 
the  Editor  of  this  volume,  ("  Mungo  here,  Mungo  there," 
for  who  can  this  be,  save  Mr.  Hogg  himself?)  was  attracted 
by  the  wildness  of  the  tale,  visited  the  spot,  saw  the  remains 
of  the  remains,  which  he  describes  with  most  loathsome 
circumstantiality,  and  discovered  about  them  a  leathern  case 
containing  a  printed  pamphlet,  of  which  the  pages  before  us 
are  a  faithful  reprint. 

The  Suicide  then,  was  no  other  than  Robert  Wringhim 
Cowlan,  the  Predestinarian  and  Murderer;  and  the  Memoirs 
are  those  of  his  miserable  career.  He  details  his  infant 
training  in  Hyper-Covenanting-Calvinism,  till  the  stern  and 
ferocious  doctrines  which  he  had  imbibed,  had  clutched  all 
the  powers  of  his  soul  in  their  unrelenting  grasp.  A  boy- 
hood of  petty  guile  and  hypocrisy  in  trifles  prepared  him 
to  become  a  burning  light  of  his  sect  when  he  attained  to 
manhood ;  and  we  think,  it  little  needed  the  active  and  per- 
sonal co-operation  of  the  Devil  himself. — There  was  no  nodus 
which  required  such  cacodoemonical  interference,  in  order  to 
bring  the  self-justified  sinner  to  the  halter  which  he  richly 
merited,  whether  adjusted  by  his  own  individual  hands  or 
those  of  the  public  executioner, 

Mr.  Hogg  has  probably  been  reading  a  German  Tale,  re- 
cently translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  The  Devil's 
Elixir:  and  from  this  he  has  no  doubt  borrowed  the  machin- 
ery of  his  present  volume.  The  similarity,  mutatis  mutandis, 
is  too  striking  to  be  accidental.  Each  of  the  heroes  of  the 
two  narratives  is  subjected  by  different  means  to  the  same  evil 
influence ;  each  perpetrates  most  atrocious  crimes  under  this 
black  guidance,  and  is  made  to  bear  the  blame  of  yet  more 
which  are  committed  for  him  by  his  diabolical  double.  The 
fiend  in  each  assumes  another  person's  likeness  :  and  about 
each  there  is  an  occasional  mist  and  obscurity,  which,  as  it 
is  probable  the  writer  himself  has  not  penetrated,  the  reader 
may  be  excused  for  leaving  as  he  finds  it. 

Robert  Wringhim  Cowlan  had  been  informed  by  his  real 
father,  (the  Covenanting  minister,)  that  he  had  at  length  been 
admitted  into  the  community  of  the  just  upon  earth ;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the  incessant  prayers  and  the  struggling 
with  God  of  his  parents,  he  was  now  exalted  to  a  condition 
from  which  all  the  powers  of  darkness  should  never  be  able 
to  pluck  him  back.  Fraught  with  this  more  comfortable 
assurance,  he  accidentally  meets  with  and  attaches  himself 
to  a  stranger  youth,  who,  in  clothes,  form,  age,  hair,  eyes, 
and  features,  is  the  mirror  of  himself;  who  professes  to  hold 
the  same  creed,  and  who  dwells   with    most  particular  em- 
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phasis  during  every  religious  conversation,  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  those  ever  falling  away  who  have  once  been  accepted 
by  God.  This  new  companion  gradually  obtains  uncontrol- 
lable influence  over  Robert's  mind ;  he  confirms  the  wildest 
notions  which  his  disciple  had  been  taught  to  entertain  of 
absolute  predestination;  he  weans  him  entirely  from  prayer; 
and  when  Cowlan  asks  his  name,  he  conveys  a  notion  of  him- 
self and  his  connection  which  the  reader  would  scarcely 
anticipate.     We  shall  give  it  as  it  is  set  down. 

"  *  But  if  you  cannot  converse  without  naming  me,  you  may 
call  me  Gil  for  the  present,'  added  he ;  *  and  if  I  think  proper  to 
take  another  name  at  any  future  period,  it  shall  be  with  your 
approbation.' 

**  *  Gil !'  said  I ;  *  Have  you  no  name  but  Gil  ?  Or  which  of  your 
names  is  it  ?  Your  Christian  or  surname  ?' 

•'  *  O,  you  must  have  a  surname  too,  must  you,'  replied  he,  •  Very 
well,  you  may  call  me  Gil- Martin.  It  is  not  my  Christian  name ;. 
but  it  is  a  name  which  may  serve  your  turn.' 

**  *  This  is  very  strange !'  said  I.  *  Are  you  ashamed  of  your 
parents,  that  you  refuse  to  give  your  real  name?* 

"  '  I  have  no  parents  save  one,  whom  I  do  not  acknowledge,'  said 
he  proudly;  'therefore,  pray  drop  that  subject,  for  it  is  a  dis- 
agreeable one.  I  am  a  being  of  a  very  peculiar  temper,  for  though 
I  have  servants  and  subjects  more  than  I  can  number,  yet,  to 
gratify  a  certain  whim,  I  have  left  them,  and  retired  to  this  city, 
and  for  all  the  society  it  contains,  you  see  I  have  attached  myself 
only  to  you.  This  is  a  secret,  and  1  tell  it  you  only  in  friendship, 
therefore  pray  let  it  remain  one,  and  say  not  another  word  about 
the  matter.' 

"  I  assented,  and  said  no  more  concerning  it;  for  it  instantly 
struck  me  that  this  was  no  other  than  the  Czar  Peter  of  Russia^ 
having  heard  that  he  had  been  travelling  through  Europe  in  dis- 
guise, and  I  cannot  say  that  I  had  not  henceforward  great  and 
mighty  hopes  of  high  preferment,  as  a  defender  and  avenger  of  the 
oppressed  Christian  Church,  under  the  influence  of  this  great 
potentate.  He  had  hinted  as  much  already,  as  that  it  v/as  more 
honourable,  and  of  more  avail  to  put  down  the  wicked  with  the 
sword,  than  try  to  reform  them,  and  I  thought  myself  quite  justified 
in  supposing  that  he  intended  me  for  some  great  employment,  that 
he  had  thus  selected  me  for  his  companion  out  of  all  the  rest  in 
Scotland,  and  even  pretended  to  learn  the  great  truths  of  religion 
from  mj'  mouth.  From  that  time  1  felt  disposed  to  yield  to  such 
a  great  prince's  suggestions  without  hesitation."  P.  195. 

The  first  practical  fruit  which  Gil-Martin  reaps  from  the 
doctrines  which  he  has  inculcated,  is  in  persuading  Cowlan 
to  murder  Mr.  Blanchard,  "  a  worthy  pious  divine,  but  quite 
of  the  moral  cast."     The  arguments  which  Gil   advanced, 
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were,  that  fiucli  a  mau  might  do  infinite  evil ;  that  a  Christian 
soldier  ought  not  to  hesitate  in  destroying  all  enemies  of  his 
church;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  elect  champion  of  the 
faith,  to  cut  off  a  rotten  limb  ;  that  if  Blanchard  was  worthy, 
by  death  he  was  only  exchanging  his  present  situation  for  a 
better;  if  he  was  unworthy,  it  was  fitter  that  one  should  fall 
than  that  a  thousand  souls  should  perish.  These  sophisms 
by  day,  similar  dreams  by  night,  (for  the  Czar  Peter,  Gil- 
Martin  exercised  his  extraordinary  influence  even  when 
absent,)  and  a  vision  of  golden  daggers,  not  like  that  of 
Macbeth  on  a  similar  occasion,  with  "  the  handle  towards 
his  hand,"  but  by  an  odd  contradiction,  with  the  point  to- 
wards it,  persuaded  Robert  in  the  end,  that  the  proposed 
murder  was  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  led  him  to  its  execu- 
tion in  cold  blood. 

An  unhappy  rival  preacher  was  tried  and  condemned  on 
strong  circumstantial  evidence  for  this  crime,  and  the  Czar 
Peter  pronounced  this  feat,  by  which  an  innocent  fellow- 
creature  was  left  to  the  gallows,  to  be  worthier  of  his  friend 
than  even  that  which  occasioned  it.  He  next  introduced 
Robert  to  his  brother,  and  we  are  presented  with  an  account 
of  their  quarrel  as  it  was  viewed  by  the  aggressor  himself. 
One  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  volume  follows,  and  this 
we  shall  cite  as  a  specimen  of  their  style. 

"  Immediately  after  this  I  was  seized  with  a  strange  distemper, 
which  neither  my  friends  nor  physicians  could  comprehend,  and  it 
confined  me  to  my  chamber  for  many  days ;  but  I  knew,  myself, 
that  I  was  bewitched,  and  suspected  my  father's  reputed  concubine 
of  the  deed.  I  told  my  fears  to  my  reverend  protector,  who  hesi- 
tated concerning  them,  but  I  knew  by  his  words  and  looks  that  he 
was  conscious  I  was  right.  I  generally  conceived  myself  to  be 
two  people.  When  I  lay  in  bed,  I  deemed  there  were  two  of  us 
in  it ;  when  I  sat  up,  I  always  beheld  another  person,  and  always 
in  the  same  position  from  the  place  where  I  sat  or  stood,  which  was 
about  three  paces  off  me  towards  my  left  side.  It  mattered  not 
how  many  or  how  few  were  present  :  this  my  second  self  was  sure 
to  be  present  in  his  place  ;  and  this  occasioned  a  confusion  in  all  ray 
words  and  ideas  that  utterly  astounded  my  friends,  who  all  declared, 
that  instead  of  being  deranged  in  my  intellect,  they  had  never  heard 
my  conversation  manifest  so  much  energy  or  sublimity  of  concep- 
tion ;  but  for  all  that,  over  the  singular  delusion  that  I  was  two 
persons,  my  reasoning  faculties  had  no  power.  The  most  perverse 
part  of  it  was,  that  I  rarely  conceived  myself  to  be  any  of  the  two 
persons.  I  thought  for  the  most  part  that  my  companion  was  one 
©f  them,  and  my  brother  the  other;  and  I  found,  that  to  be  obliged 
to  speak  and  answer  in  the  character  of  another  man,  was  a  most 
awkward  businesss  at  the  long  run. 
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'*  Who  can  doubt,  from  tins  statement,  that  I  was  bewitched, 
and  that  my  relatives  were  at  the  ground  of  it  ?  The  constant  and 
unnatural  persuasion  that  I  was  my  brother,  proved  it  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  and  must,  I  think,  do  so  to  every  unprejudiced  person. 
This  victory  of  the  wicked  one  over  me  kept  nie  confined  in  my 
chamber,  at  Mr.  Millar's  house,  for  nearly  a  month,  until  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  prevailed,  and  I  was  restored.  I  knew  it  was 
a  chastisement  for  my  pride,  because  my  heart  was  lifted  up  at  my 
superiority  over  the  enemies  of  the  church ;  nevertheless,  I  de- 
termined to  make  short  work  with  the  aggressor,  that  the  righteous 
might  not  be  subjected  to  the  effect  of  his  diabolical  arts  again. 

"  I  say  I  was  confined  a  month.  I  beg  he  that  readeth  to  take 
note  of  this,  that  he  may  estimate  how  much  the  word,  or  even  the 
oath,  of  a  wicked  man,  is  to  depend  on.  For  a  month  I  saw  no 
one  but  such  as  came  into  my  room,  and  for  all  that,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  there  were  plenty  of  the  same  set  to  attest  upon  oath 
that  I  saw  my  brother  every  day  during  that  period ;  that  I  per- 
secuted him  with  my  presence  day  and  night,  while  all  the  time  I 
never  saw  his  face,  save  in  a  delusive  dream.  I  cannot  comprehend 
what  manoeuvres  my  illustrious  friend  was  playing  off  with  them 
about  this  time ;  for  he,  having  the  art  of  personating  whom  he 
chose,  had  peradventure  deceived  them,  else  so  many  of  them  had 
never  all  attested  the  same  thing,"     P.  233^ 

A  solemn  compact  was  entered  into  not  long  afterwards 
between  the  friends,  which  one  would  suppose  might  have 
awakened  a  suspicion  in  Robert  Cowlan  that  he  was  not  ex- 
aclly  dealing  with  the  Czar  Peter  in  disguise,  Gil-Martiu  gave 
his  "  bond  of  blood  that  no  human  hand  should  ever  hence- 
forth be  able  to  injure  his  companion's  life,  nor  shed  one  drop 
of  his  precious  blood,  on  condition  that  he  would  walk  always 
by  his  directions."  In  spite  of  all  recollections  of  Drs.  Dee 
and  Faustus,  Robert  accepted  the  bargain  with  cheerfulness, 
and  with  no  apparent  misgiving  that  the  powers  of  the  Rus- 
sian Autocrat  might  be  too  limited  to  redeem  a  pledge,  which 
no  other  crowned  head  (as  far  as  we  remember)  has  hitherto 
ventured  to  embody  in  any  treaty. 

On  the  night  of  George  Cowlan's  murder,  Gil-Martiu 
having  gained  the  assent  of  Robert  to  the  deed,  assumed  the 
form  of  Drummond  ;  he  then  planted  Robert  in  a  dark  entry, 
and  pretending  to  give  way  to  his  antagonist,  called  for  help, 
which  was  too  fatally  afforded.  The  subsequent  death  of  the 
Laird  placed  Robert  in  possession  of  the  family  estates,  and 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  to  Dalcastle  :  here,  to  his 
surprise,  when  he  believed  that  he  had  passed  not  quite 
one  month,  he  learned  that  he  had  been  resident/o^^r  months 
and  seven  days,  during  which  period,  as  he  was  also  informed, 
he  had  debauched  an  innocent  girl,  the  daughter  oi'a  widow, 
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and  had  instituted  a  suit  against  the  unhappy  mother,  which 
has  transferred  her  lands  to  himself  and  reduced  her  to  utter 
destitution.  Of  these  acts  he  was  utterly  unconscious,  and 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  second  series  of  equal  horror,  during 
another  period  of  similar  abstraction  ;  the  murders  of  his  mo- 
ther and  his  mistress  are  among-  them.  On  his  resuscitation 
he  was  again  joined  by  Gil- Martin,  who  now  pleased  to  assume 
the  shape  of  the  deceased  George.  Kobert  for  the  first  time 
was  anxious  to  get  quit  of  his  old  acquaintance ;  but  he  was 
checked  by  a  mild  avowal  of  fidelity,  and  a  pleasant  promise 
of  future  enjoyment. 

*«  Sooner  shall  you  make  the  mother  abandon  the  child  of  her 
bosom  ;  nay,  sooner  cause  the  shadow  to  relenquish  the  substance, 
than  separate  me  from  your  side.  Our  beings  are  amalgamated,  as 
it  were,  and  consociated  in  one,  and  never  shall  I  depart  from  this 
country  until  I  can  carry  you  in  triumph  with  me.     P.  289. 

"  We  are  all  subjected  to  two  distinct  natures  in  the  same  person. 
I  myself  have  suffered  grievously  in  that  way.  The  spirit  that  now 
directs  my  energies  is  not  that  with  which  I  was  endowed  at  my 
creation.  It  is  changed  within  me,  and  so  is  my  whole  nature.  My 
former  days  were  those  of  grandeur  and  felicity.  But,  would  you 
believe  it  ?  /  was  not  then  a  Christian,  Now  I  am.  I  have  been 
converted  4;o  its  truths  by  passing  through  the  fire,  and  since  my 
final  conversion,  my  misery  has  been  extreme.  You  complain  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  render  you  more  happy  than  you  were. 
Alas  !  do  you  expect  it  in  the  difficult  and  exterminating  career 
which  you  have  begun.  I,  however,  promise  you  this — a  portion 
of  the  only  happiness  which  I  enjoy,  sublime  in  its  motions,  and 
splendid  in  its  attainments — 1  will  place  you  on  the  right  hand  of  my 
throne,  and  show  you  the  grandeur  of  my  domains,  and  the  felicity 
of  my  millions  of  true  professors."     P.  293. 

At  length  affairs  approached  a  crisis.  Robert  was  accused 
of  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  absconded,  after  exchanging 
clothes  with  Gil.  He  slept  on  the  tir.st  night  of  his  tlight  in 
a  weaver's  house,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  on  the  nextmorn- 
ino-  found  his  own  clothes  substituted  for  the  borrowed  garb, 


'o» 


sorely  to  the  annoyance  of  his  host,  who  believed  his  lodger 
to  be  no  better  than  he  should  be.  Arrived  at  Edinburgh  he 
engaged  with  a  printer,  and  here  he  found  time  and  means  to 
print  his  own  journal,  presenting  it  to  his  employer  under  the 
guise  of  "  a  Religious  Parable,  such  as  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress'' While  the  work  was  yet  in  the  press  the  devil  was  said 
to  have  appeared  twice  and  to  have  assisted  in  printing  it. 

•• '  Surely  you  are  not  such  a  fooJ,'  said  I,  '  as  to  believe  that  the 
devil  really  was  in  the  printing  office  f 
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"  '  Oo,  gud  bless  you  sir  !  saw  him  myself,  gave  him  a  nod,  and 
good-day.  Rather  a  gentlemanly  personage — Green  Circassian 
hunting  coat  and  turban — Like  a  foreigner — Has  the  power  of 
vanishing  in  one  moment  though — Rather  a  suspicious  circumstance 
that.    Otherwise,  his  appearance  not  much  against  him.  P.  341. 

The  master  printer  having  heard  this  report,  examined  the 
pamphlet,  which  he  had  not  looked  at  before,  and  gave  no 
mean  proof,  as  we  think,  of  his  critical  powers,  by  calling  it 
•'  a  medley  of  lies  and  blasphemy ;"  and  no  injudicious  exer- 
cise of  his  power,  by  committing  the  whole  impression  to 
the  flames.  Robert  perceived  who  bad  been  the  unwelcome 
visitor,  and  treasuring  up  the  clean  sheets  which  now  afforded 
the  only  remaining  copy  of  his  Memoirs,  hastily  abandoned 
Edinburgh,  and  set  out  for  England. 

Every  subsequent  night  was  passed  in  strange  and  horrible 
disturbance.  Noises  and  contentions  "  were  heard  at  the 
doors  and  windows  and  on  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which 
Dalcastle  chanced  to  abide,"  louder  and  more  furious  than 
the  heat  of  battle  when  the  volleys  of  artillery  are  mixed  with 
groans,  shouts,  and  blasphemous  cursing.  It  thundered  and 
lightned,  and  there  were  screams,  groans,  laughter  and  exe- 
crations all  intermingled.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
fairly  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  host  in  the  middle  of  the 
night, 

"  The  scene  that  ensued  is  neither  to  be  described,  nor  believed, 
if  it  were.  I  was  momently  surrounded  by  a  number  of  hideous 
fiends,  who  gnashed  on  me  with  their  teeth,  and  clencljed  their 
crimson  paws  in  my  face ;  and  at  the  same  instant  I  was  seized  by 
the  collar  of  my  coat  behind,  by  my  dreaded  and  devoted  friend, 
who  pushed  me  on,  and  with  his  gilded  rapier  waving  and  brandish- 
ing around  me,  defended  me  against  all  their  united  attacks. 
Horrible  as  my  assailants  were  in  appearance,  (and  they  had  all 
monstrous  shapes,)  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  have  fallen  into  their 
hands,  than  be  thus  led  away  captive  by  my  defender  at  his  will 
and  pleasure,  without  having  the  right  or  power  to  say  my  life,  or 
any  part  of  my  will,  was  my  o\'in.  I  could  not  even  thank  him  for 
his  potent  guardianship,  but  hung  down  my  head,  and  moved  on  I 
knew  not  whither,  like  a  criminal  led  to  execution,  and  still  the 
infernal  combat  continued,  till  about  the  dawning,  at  which  time  I 
looked  up,  and  all  the  fiends  were  expelled  but  one,  who  kept  at  a 
distance  ;  and  still  my  persecutor  and  defender  pushed  me  by  the 
neck  before  him. 

"  At  length  he  desired  me  to  sit  down  and  take  some  rest,  with 
which  I  complied,  for  I  had  great  need  of  it,  and  wanted  the  power 
to  withstand  what  he  desired.  There,  for  a  whole  morning  did  he 
detain  me,  tormenting  me  with  reflections  on  the  past,  and  pointing 
out  the  horrors  of  the  future,  until  a  thousand  times  I  wished  my-*^ 
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self  non-existent.  *  I  have  attached  myself  to  your  wayward 
fortune,'  said  he,  *  and  it  has  been  my  ruin  as  well  as  thine.  Un- 
grateful as  you  are,  I  cannot  give  you  up  to  be  devoured ;  but  this 
is  a  life  that  it  is  impossible  to  brook  longer.  Since  our  hopes  are 
blasted  in  this  world,  and  all  our  schemes  of  grandeur  overthrown  ; 
and  since  our  everlasting  destiny  is  settled  by  a  decree  which  no  act 
of  ours  can  invalidate,  let  us  fall  by  our  own  hands,  or  by  the  hands 
of  each  other;  die  like  heroes  ;  and,  throwing  off  this  frame  of  dross 
and  corruption,  mingle  with  the  pure  ethereal  essence  of  existence, 
from  which  we  derived  our  being.' 

"  I  shuddered  at  a  view  of  the  dreadful  alternative,  yet  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  in  my  present  circumstances  existence  was 
not  be  borne.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  reasoned  on  the  sinfulness  of 
the  deed,  and  on  its  damning  nature  ;  he  made  me  condemn  my- 
self out  of  ray  own  mouth,  by  allowing  the  absolute  nature  of 
justifying  grace,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  elect  ever  fallins;  from 
tke  faith,  or  the  glorious  end  to  which  they  were  called ;  and  then 
he  said,  this  granted,  self-destruction  was  the  act  of  a  hero,  and 
none  but  a  coward  would  shrink  from  it,  to  suffer  a  hundred 
times  more  every  day  and  night  that  passed  over  his  head. 

•'  I  said  I  was  still  contented  to  be  that  coward ;  and  all  that  I 
begged  oF  him  was,  to  leave  me  to  my  fortune  for  a  season,  and  to 
the  just  judgment  of  my  creator ;  but  he  said  his  word  and  honour 
were  engaged  on  my  behoof,  and  these,  in  such  a  case,  were  not 
to  be  violated.  *  If  you  will  not  pity  yourself,  have  pity  on  me,' 
added  he  :  *  turn  your  eyes  on  me,  and  behold  to  what  I  am  re- 
duced,' 

"  Involuntarily  did  I  turn  round  at  the  request,  and  caught  a  half 
glance  of  his  features.  May  no  eye  destined  to  reflect  on  the  beauties 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  inward  upon  the  beatific  soul,  behold  such 
a  sight  as  mine  then  beheld  !  My  immortal  spirit,  blood  and  bones, 
were  all  withered  at  the  blasting  sight ;  and  I  arose  and  withdrew, 
with  groanings  which  the  pangs  of  death  shall  never  wring  from 
me.     P.  357. 

A  few  more  nights  of  horror  complete  the  tale.  Gil-Mar- 
tin informed  him  that  a  number  of  infernals  were  watching  ta 
make  a  prey  of  his  body,  and  that  he  could  only  be  rescued 
by  repeating,  when  in  the  greatest  extremity,  a  certain  ejacu- 
latory  prayer,  which  he  taught  him.  The  words  of  this 
were  equivocal  and  susceptible  of  a  meaning  "  perfectly 
dreadful."  Robert  treasured  it  up  however,  and  prepared  to 
pass  the  night  alone  in  an  outhouse  which  h.id  been  appointed 
for  his  shelter.  The  remainder  he  must  tell  in  his  own 
manner. 

"  September  8. — My  first  night  of  trial  in  this  place  is  overpast! 
Would  that  it  were  the  last  that  I  should  ever  see  in  this  detested 
world  !  If  the  horrors  of  hell  are   equal  those   I  have  suffered. 
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eternity  will  be  of  short  duration  there,  for  no  created  energy  can 
support  them  for  one  single  month  or  week.  I  have  been  buffeted 
as  never  living  creature  was.  My  vitals  have  all  been  torn,  and 
every  faculty  and  feeling  of  my  soul  racked,  and  tormented  into 
callous  insensibility.  I  was  even  hung  by  the  locks  over  a  yawn- 
ing chasm,  to  which  I  could  perceive  no  bottom,  and  then— not 
till  then,  did  I  repeat  the  tremendous  prayer! — I  was  instantly  at 
liberty  ;  and  what  I  now  am,  the  Almighty  knows  !  Amen. 

"September  18,  I7l2.— Still  am  I  living,  though  liker  to 
a  vision  than  a  human  being ;  but  this  is  my  last  day  of  mortal  ex- 
istence. Unable  to  resist  any  longer,  I  pledged  myself  to  my 
devoted  friend,  that  on  this  day  we  should  die  together,  and  trust 
to  the  charity  of  the  children  of  men  for  a  grave.  I  am  solemnly 
pledged  ;  and  though  I  dared  to  repent,  I  am  aware  he  will  not  be 
gainsaid,  for  he  is  raging  with  despair  at  his  fallen  and  decayed" 
majesty,  and  there  is  some  miserable  comfort  in  the  idea  that  my 
tormentor  shall  fall  with  me.  Farewell,  world,  with  all  thy 
miseries  ;  for  comforts  or  enjoyments  hast  thou  none !  Farewell, 
woman,  whom  I  have  despised  and  shunned;  and  man,  whom  1 
have  hated ;  whom,  nevertheless,  I  desire  to  leave  in  charity!  And 
thou,  sun,  bright  emblem  of  a  far  brighter  effulgence,  I  bid  fare- 
well to  thee  also  !  J  do  not  now  take  my  last  look  of  thee,  for  to 
thy  glorious  orb  shall  a  poor  suicide's  last  earthly  look  be  raised. 
But,  ah  !  who  is  yon  that  I  see  approaching  furiously — his  stern 
face  blackened  with  horrid  despair  !  My  hour  is  at  hand. — Almighty 
God,  what  is  this  that  I  am  about  to  do  !  The  hour  of  repentance 
is  past,  and  now  my  fate  is  inevitable. — Amen  for  ever  !  I  will  now 
seal  up  my  little  book,  and  conceal  it ;  and  cursed  be  he  who  trieth 
to  alter  or  amend.     P.  3QQ. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  this  narrative,  and  we  repeat 
that  it  cannot  proceed  from  any  pen  but  that  of  Mr.  Hogg-. 
No  other  writer  could  make  himself  so  exactly  in  all  points 
ovi  JjteXoj,  unless  indeed  there  be  a  Gil-Martin  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  professes  identity  with  the  Ettrick  original.  We 
are  unable  fully  to  penetrate  the  object  of  the  work,  but  what- 
ever this  may  be,  in  its  effect  we  fear  it  will  be  mischievous. 
Mr.  Hogg's  is  not  the  hand  which  should  approach  the  abuse 
of  things  sacred  with  raillery ;  and  if  his  intention  be  to 
expose  the  absurdity  of  principle  and  the  atrocity  of  conduct 
into  which  the  unqualified  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute election  may  plunge  its  followers,  we  fear  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  this  attempt  without  exposing  religion  itself,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  malice  of  the  scoffer.  We  are  far  from 
being  among  those  who  hold  that  Christianity  can  suffer  by  a 
judicious  ridicule  of  fanaticism.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
that  such  a  weapon  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  keenness  and  power  which  belongs  to  no  other  ;  since 
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there  are  many  things  which  cannot  be  attacked  seriously 
without  the  hazard  of  bestowing  upon  them  an  importance 
which  they  little  deserve.  A  laugh  raised  at  the  expence  of 
those  who  profane  religion  by  fantastic  and  extravagant  ap- 
pendages is  widely  difl'erent  from  a  laugh  at  religion  itself ; 
for  inasmuch  as  the  holy  truths  which  we  cherish  demand  our 
attachment  and  reverence,  in  the  same  proportion  do  perver- 
sions of  them  call  for  our  indignation  and  reproof. 

In  the  dexterity  or  the  clumsiness  with  which  this  bright 
but  dangerous  weapon  is  employed,  lies  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  man  of  genius  and  the  pretender.  J/  est  vrai 
quilfaut  prendre  garde  que  les  railleries  ne  soient  pas  basses 
et  indignes  de  la  verite.  Mais  a  cela-pres  quand  on  poiirra 
sen  servir  avec  adresse  cest  un  devoir  que  d'en  user'  The 
sentiment  is  that  of  TertuUian,  the  words  are  those  of  Pascal. 
We  wish  that  the  caution  which  is  conveyed  in  them  had  been 
better  known  to  Mr.  Hogg. 


Art.  VI.  Letters  from  an  absent  Brother,  containing  some 
Account  of  a  Tour  through  parts  of  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  and  France,  in  the  Summer 
0/1823.     Two  Vols.  8vo.     i2s.  6d.     Wilson.     1824. 

The  advertisements  to  the  first  and  second  editions  of  these 
volumes,  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  one  another. 
The  first  informs  us  that 

"  The  Author  of  the  following  Letters  has  yielded,  with  extreme 
reluctance,  to  the  desires  of  his  Family  and  Friends,  by  printing  a 
few  copies  of  them  for  private  circulation.  He  earnestly  entreats, 
that  no  one,  into  whose  hands  this  small  work  may  fall,  will  become 
accessary,  in  any  way,  to  the  Letters,  or  any  part  of  them,  being 
made  public." 

The  second,  as  might  be  expected,  reverses  this  sentence, 
and  states,  that  the  author  finds  himself  compelled  to  consent 
to  the  present  publication,  since  the  copies  of  the  letters  have 
been,  in  fact,  so  widely  circulated,  as  to  make  further  con- 
cealment fruitless,  if  not  impossible. 

We  see  no  occasion  for  these  apologies.  Mr.  Wilson  took 
a  trip  to  the  continent  for  his  health — wrote  an  account  of 
what  he  saw  to  his  sister — and  on  his  return  to  this  country, 
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revised  and  published  his  letters  :  a  common  and  innocent 
concatenation  of  circumstances,  in  which  the  writer  and  the 
bookseller  are  usually  more  interested  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  commauity. 

But  the  volumes  before  us  are  of  greater  importance.  The 
author  is  not  a  tourist,  but  "  an  enquirer  into  subjects  con- 
nected with  morals  and  religion."  "  He  was  not  at  all  aware 
of  the  length  of  his  correspondence,  till  he  saw  it  collected  on 
his  return  ;"  when  "  he  found,  to  his  utter  surprise,"  that  "a- 
considerable  circle  of  friends  were  pleased  to  express  them- 
selves gratified  with  the  number  and  variety  of  facts  he  had 
collected,  and  especially  with  his  account  of  the  state  of  re- 
ligion abroad."  Since  this  "  the  author  has  received,  from 
various  friends,  on  whose  jmlgment  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  rely,  the  most  encouraging  expectations  as  to  the  work 
itself,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

If  these  various  friends  referred  to  Mr.  Wilson's  Tour,  we 
can  only  wish  him  abler  advisers.  For,  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  repetition  of  what  every  one  has  heard  before 
— the  travelling  correspondence  of  a  plain  sensible  man,  who 
visits  the  Rhine  and  the  Siraplon  for  the  first  time.  We  sup- 
pose, hovfever,  that  the  considerable  circle  were  not  thinking 
of  the  journey,  but  of  "  the  subjects  connected  witli  religion 
and  morals."  As  Mr.  Wilson  is  considered  an  authority  in 
these  matters,  his  letters  might  be  expected  to  excite  con- 
siderable attention.  For  our  own  parts,  we  certainly  felt 
curious  to  know  what  our  author  would  feel  and  say,  under 
the  novel  circumstances  in  whuh  he  was  placed  ;  and,  pre- 
suming that  oar  readers  may  have  a  similar  curiosity,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  gratify  it. 

The  miscellaneous  portions  of  the  work  will  not  detain  us 
long.  SchaflFliausen  and  the  lake  of  Geneva,  Mont  Blanc 
and  Chamouny,  can  receive  no  fresh  decorations  from  the 
hands  of  a  traveller,  except  his  powers  of  writing  are  of  the 
highest  order.  Mr.  Wilson's  are  not.  He  has  a  keen  relish 
for  the  beauties  of  nature — but  he  cannot  paint  them  ; — his 
adventures  are  in  no  respect  above  common  place.  An 
active  and  affectionate  father  of  a  family  travels  along  after 
the  usual  fashion,  and  we  sympathise  in  the  satisfaction 
which  he  feels  at  the  recovery  of  his  health  and  the  welfare 
6f  his  wife  and  children.  But  the  religious  parts  of  the  let- 
ters are  more  important.  Tlsey  bespeak  a  man  who  is  in 
earnest — a  man  who  is  not  accustomed  to  waste  his  time  or 
husband  his  strength — a  man  who  is  not  deficient  in  inde- 
pendence or   in  moderation.     He  generally  thinks  for  hira- 
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self,  and  he  generally  expresses  himself  with  candour  and 
courtesy.  But  where  are  the  proofs  of  commanding"  intellect  i 
Where  are  the  instances  of  extensive  information,  profound 
views,  or  nice  discrimination  ?  Where  is  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  or  the  just  estimate  ol' affairs,  past 
and  present?  If  Mr.  Wilson  aspires  to  that  high  rank  in  the 
ecclesiastical  world  which  some  are  disposed  to  assign  him, 
be  ought  to  possess  these  qualifications  for  it.  We  appre- 
hend that  the  contents  of  the  present  Tour  will  not  tend  to 
establish  his  title  to  them. 

Mr.  Wilson  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  "  col- 
lected a  number  and  variety  of  facts."  But  unless  this  refers 
to  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  his  "  circle  of  friends"  were 
never  more  mistaken  in  their  lives.  Upon  the  subjects  of 
religion  and  morals,  he  has  collected  very  few  facts  ;  the 
few  which  are  presented  to  us  are  not  new ;  and  instead  of 
being  remarkable  for  variety,  they  are  remarkably  monoto- 
nous.    For  instance, 

«  We  reached  the  celebrated  town  of  Lille  (of  which  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  campaigns  speak  so  much,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of  which  were  the  chef-d'-ceuvre  of  Vauban)  about  nine  in 
the  evening.  It  contains  sixty-two  thousand  inhabitants,  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  moats,  and  formidable  works.  The  town  is 
built  of  stone,  the  houses  are  handsome,  adorned  with  carved  work, 
and  finished  in  a  style  quite  superior  to  our  English  ones.  I  called 
on  the  Protestant  Minister — only  two  hundred  and  fifty  Protestants, 
alarmed,  dejected — a  feeble  Bible  Society.  Superstition  with  her 
dark  damp  shade  overhangs  the  *  place.  The  trade  is  in  lace  and 
cotton  chiefly."    Vol.  I.  p.  19. 

"  Franckfort  on  the  MainCj  522  miles  Jrom  Calais^  Monday 
Evening. — We  arrived  here  to-day  at  one  o'clock.  This  is  a  free 
city,  with  its  own  domain,  burgomaster,  senate,  and  laws, — fifty  thou- 
sand souls  ;  perhaps  the  first  commercial  city  in  Germany ;  fine  wide 
streets ;  large  and  noble  private  and  public  buildings  all  about ; 
every  appearance  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  is  also  a  Protestant 
city ;  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  It 
has  seven  thousand  Jews,  and  many  of  them  very  opulent.  The 
French  Protestant  Minister  is  a  delightful  man — pious,  discreet, 
amiable,  well-informed.  He  has  been  with  us  several  hours  this 
afternoon.  There  is  here  a  Bible  Society,  and  a  Jews*  Conversion 
Society.  In  the  public  library  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Bible  printed  upon  parchment,  in  1462,  by  Faustus.  There  are  no 
foreign  troops."     Vol.1,  p.  57. 

*'  Heppenheim,  between  Darmstadt  and  Heidelberg,  Wednesday 
Exeyiing,  July  16. — I  had  much  conversation  with  my  friend  the 
French  minister,  before  we  left  Franckfort  this  morning.  I  was 
also  introduced  to  one  of  the  senators,  an  excellent  man,  president 
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of  the  Bible  Society.  A  human  philosophy  applied  rashly  and  pre- 
sumptuously to  religion  is  the  poison  of  German  divinity  among 
the  Protestants  ; — endless  refinements,  imaginations,  corruptions 
of  the  faith,  tending  to  scepticism  or  atheism.  Things  are  mend- 
ing, but  it  is  incredible  what  daring  impieties  are  currently  re- 
ceived."    Vol.  I.  p.  59. 

"  The  University  is  open  to  Catholics  and  Protestants — six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members.  It  is  the  oldest  University  in  Germany, 
having  been  founded  in  1382.  The  grand  Duke  is  a  Protestant; 
and  full  liberty  of  worship  is  enjoyed.  There  is  here  a  Bible 
Society ;  and  religion  seems,  on  the  w'lole,  flourishing.  It  was  in 
this  place  that  Melancthon  began  his  studies."     Vol.  I.  p.  64. 

Is  this  important  or  accurate  information  ?  The  traveller 
breakfasts  at  Lille,  dines  at  Franckfort,  or  sups  at  Heidel- 
burg ;  and  seizes  that  precious  opportunity  for  enquiring  after 
feeble  Bible  Societies,  and  flourishing  Jew  Conversions,  We 
do  not  wish  to  trouble  our  readers  with  many  remarks  upon 
these  thread-bare  topics  ;  but  even  if  they  happen  to  be 
admirers  of  such  institutions,  can  they  approve  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's eternal  recurrence  to  them  ?  Leander  Van  Ess  is,  of 
course,  to  be  visited.     He  is  not  at  home  ! 

"  A  greater  disappointment  I  scarcely  ever  felt.    I  saw  however, 
the  study  of  this  excellent  man;  I  sat  in  his  chair  ;  I  visited  his 
collection  of  Bibles  ;  I  conversed  with  his  secretary.    Leander  Van 
Ess  was  fifty-one  the  eighteenth  of  last  month.     He  has  left  the 
University  of  Marburg,  where  he  was  professor,   and  lives  under 
the  Protestant  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt — I  suppose  for 
the  sake  of  his  personal  safety.     He  has  had  a  spitting  of  blood  for 
four  years,  which  prevents  his  preaching.     He  gives  himself  up  to 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.    He  remains  a  Catholic  priest.    He 
has  printed  fourteen  editions  of  his  New  Testament ;  each  was  of 
an  immense  number  of  copies.     He  has  circulated  altogether  four 
hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  an  in- 
credible number.       The   desire  for  the    Scriptures   among  the 
Catholics,  priests  as  well  as  laity,  is  greater  and  greater.     Some- 
times he  circulates  seven  thousand  in  a  single  month.     Lately,  a 
priest  in  one  parish  sent  for  two  thousand  New  Testaments ;  the 
parish  is  in  the  Schwarzwald  or  Black  Forest.     The  secretary  pre- 
sented me  with  his  picture,  and  a  copy  of  his  New  Testament.Oh 
what  a  blessing  is  such  a  man  !  what  cannot  the  grace  of  God  do 
in  the  most  corrupt  church  !  how  charitable  should  we  be  in  our 
judgments  of  individuals !   This  admirable  man,  though  he  calls 
himself  a  Catholic,  has  the  spirit  of  a  Reformer.     He  dwells  on 
nothing  but  the  great  and  necessary  truths  of  Christianity.     There 
is  a  firmness  and  undauntedness  in  all  he  does  which  reminds  one 
almost   of  Martin  Luther.     Let  us  pray  that  many,  many  such 
Catholic    professors   may  be   raised   up    in    every   part   of   the 
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Continent— and   '  the  traditions  of  men'  will  fall  away  of  them- 
selves."    Vol.  I.  p.  60. 

What  the  points  of  resemblauce  between  Leander  and 
Luther  raav  be,  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  intimate.  Tu  us  the 
latter  was  only  known  as  an  indefatigable  distributer  of 
Bibles ;  and  Mr.  Wilson's  account  of  him  adds  nothing  to 
our  information. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  sat  in  the  professor's  chair  is 
the  only  one  that  deserves  the  name.  His  motives  are  sup- 
posed— his  actions  are  wrapped  up  under  the  vague  assur- 
ance that  he  "  propagates  the  Gospel."  Some  how  or  other 
he  reminds  us  of  Luther,  and  is  likely  to  sweep  away  the 
traditions  of  men.     Is  this  a  fact? 

At  times  Mr.  Wilson  communicates  information  which 
will  not  be  welcome  at  Freemason's  Hall. 

*'  I  am  sure  we  have  little  idea  in  England  of  the  state  of  things 
abroad.  We  amazingly  overstate  the  comparative  amount  of  good 
effected  by  our  Societies  ; — the  world  is  still  '  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,' — vast  tracts  of  barren  Protestantism,  or  untilled  and 
fruitless  Popery,  stretch  all  around  us. — O,  for  that  heavenly  dew 
which  only  can  soften,  penetrate,  and  sanctify  the  soil  [ — the  value 
of  our  religious  advantages  in  England  is  more  than  ever  impressed 
on  my  mind.  Oh,  a  Sunday  at  home,  what  a  blessing  !  The  im- 
portance also  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (and  of  the  Bible  Society)  and 
of  dwelling  on  the  plain,  practical,  necessary  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
strikes  me  in  a  most  forcible  manner.     Adieu."     Vol.  I.  p.  69. 

The  importance  of  Holy  Scripture  AND  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety!!! The  magnificence  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Fleet 
Ditch  !     The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  and  of  Primrose  Hill! 

The  remarks  upon  history  and  politics  do  not  savour 
strongly  of  erudition  or  sound  judgment. 

"  I  observe,  that  God  has  often  brought  about  the  greatest 
works  of  mercy  by  some  one  individual  in  a  town  or  country,  raised 
up  by  his  Spirit,  erobued  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  armed  with  zeal,  fortitude,  wisdom,  and  love,  Zuingle 
at  Zurich,  CEcolampadius  at  Basle,  Bucer  at  Strasburgh,  Calvin  and 
Beza  in  France  and  Geneva,  Luther  in  Germany,  Cranmer  in 
England.  Oh  that  men  of  a  like  spirit  may  be  raised  up  again  ! 
Oh  that  Divines  and  Professors  would  study  and  transcribe  St. 
Paul's  Epistles!'*     Vol.  L  p.  101. 

Gan  Mr.  Wilson  mean  to  say,  that  the  Reformation  in 
England  was  brought  about  by  one  individual,  and  that  Cran- 
mer was  that  one  ?  Can  he  forget  that  Germany  had  its 
Melancthon.  as  well  as  its  Luther.     Or  is  he  liable  to  express 
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himself  inaccurately,  for  the  sake  of  eflect,  even  in  a  revised 
edition  of  his  works, 

"  The  news  has  just  arrived  here,  that  the  Pope  is  dead,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  or  eighty-three.  Tliere  is  said  to  be  a  current 
prophecy  at  Rome  that  whatever  Pope  shall  reign  twenty  four 
years,  he  will  be  the  last.  This  Pope  has  reigned  nearly  twenty- 
four  years :  Would  to  God  he  may  be  the  last !  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  our  English  ministers  of  state  could  unite  in  replacing 
the  Papal  throne  in  1814.  I  think  Burleigh,  and  the  other 
ministers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  would  never  have  done  it."  Vol.  II. 
p.  25. 

"  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  appoints  now 
the  ministers  to  the  Protestant  churches,  when  they  are  vacant ; 
because  the  dissensions  and  animosities  occasioned  by  the  elections 
threw  the  towns  into  confusion.  This  right  the  King  has  just 
claimed,  without  asking  any  one's  leave.  I  suppose  our  King's 
prerogative  of  nominating  bishops  and  deans  sprung  from  similar 
mischiefs ;  but  our  King  acts  by  responsible  Ministers  in  all  his 
appointments,  which  makes  an  immense  difference."  Vol.  II.  p.  194. 

<'  The  fearful  numbers  of  exposed  or  foundling  children  is  a 
mournful  proof  of  degenerated  morals  ;  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty  have  been  here  received  this  year,  that  is  in  nine 
months ;  a  large  proportion,  I  should  think,  of  all  the  births  at 
Lyon.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  licensing  and  raising  taxes  from 
gambling  houses,  and  other  places  of  a  profligate  character,  must 
directly  tend  to  recognize  and  increase  fatal  immoralities.  The 
whole  system  must  be  rotten  to  the  core  to  admit  of  such  regula- 
tions. It  is  a  still  worse  practice  to  suffer  wretches  stationed  within 
houses  of  the  worst  description  to  be  inviting  passengers  to  enter, 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  O  what  a  falling 
off;  since  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  died  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Christ  on  this  very  spot  I"     Vol.  II.  p.  l82. 

The  suppression  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  in 
imitation  of  Lord  Burleigh  ;  the  falling  otf  at  Lyons  from 
persecution  to  foundling  hospitals ;  and  the  naif  hypothesis 
respecting  bishops  and  deans,  prepare  us  for  an  adventure 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  tour.  Mr.  Wilson  ac- 
tually met  a  foreigner  who  knew  the  history  of  England 
almost  as  well  as  himself. 

The  attempts  at  conversion  are  somewhat  singular. 

«*  I  asked  the  waiter  here,  if  they  were  all  Catholics  at  Arona ; 
he  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  and  said,  yes  : — I  told  him  I 
was  an  Englishman  and  a  Protestant,  and  that  we  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour,  though  we  did  not  believe  in  the  Pope ;  at 
which  the  man  seemed  more  astonished  still."  Vol.  II.  p.  108. 

"  I  asked  a  person  who  called  himself  a  bookseller,  (who  by  the 
by,  was  the  only  one  in  the  town,  and  actually  had  only  one  book 
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to  cell,  a  Code  of  French  laws)  about  the  different  institutions  for 
religion.  The  man's  wife  replied,  they  had  an  Archbishop,  who 
had  been  simply  bishop  in  Bonaparte's  time,  but  who  was  now 
Archbishop  of  Chamberry,  and  Prince  Bishop  of  Geneva  !  I  stared. 
She  said  he  was  Bishop  of  the  Christians  at  Geneva.  I  asked  her 
what  she  called  the  twenty-five  thousand  Protestants  who  inhabited 
that  town  ?  She  answered,  they  were  not  Christians.  I  told  her, 
then  I  was  not  one  ;  she  begged  pardon,  and  said  she  meant  Apos- 
tolical Roman  Christians.  I  told  her  I  believed  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles,  and  therefore  I  was  a  good  Apostolical  Christian,  though 
not  a  Papist.  I  give  this  as  a  trait  of  character  in  a  betterraost 
Bort  of  person.*'     Vol.  II.  p.  151. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  more  fortunate  with  some  English  who 
attended  divine  service  with  his  family  at  Bern. 

*'  I  must  tell  you,  that  good  old  M.  Wittenbach  called  on  us 
before  we  left  Bern,  and  gave  us  his  blessing ;  and  that  three  young 
ladies  out  of  our  congregation  yesterday,  seemed  extremely  affected 
with  the  discourse ;  they  spoke  to  us  this  morning  with  evident 
interest  and  anxiety.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  adding,  that  the 
arms  of  Bern  is  a  bear."    Vol.  II.  p.  8. 

The  transition  from  the  ladies  to  the  bear  is  abrupt,  and 
so  are  a  few  other  passages  in  the  letters. 

"  The  very  village  where  we  now  are  is  romantic  beyond  des- 
cription. 1  am  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  writing  on  a  rough 
wooden  table  which  shakes  at  every  movement  of  my  hand  the 
village  church  just  in  view — a  few  scattered  houses  around  it — three 
noble  mountains  guarding  it  behind,  on  which  some  fine  clouds  are 
just  resting — fruitfulness  apparent  all  around — whilst  company  are 
driving  up  to  the  village,  on  the  same  errand  with  ourselves ;  and  _ 
the  sun  from  behind  the  mountains  is  casting  alternate  light  and 
shade  on  the  prospect.  We  only  want  a  heart  constantly  raised  up 
to  our  God  and  Saviour,  and  seeing  him  in  every  work  of  his  good- 
ness and  power,  to  complete  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  such  a  scene 
of  wonders  ! — But  dinner  calls  me  off!  !  /"     Vol.  II.  p.  48. 

We  cannot  congratulate  our  author  upon  the  sobriety  of 
his  language  on  certain  subjects. 

**  We  arrived  here  yesterday  afternoon,  after  a  delightful  journey 
of  twenty-four  miles  from  Bienne.  We  are  now  about  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty  seven-miles  from  Calais,  and  one  thousand  and  eighty 
seven  from  London ;  and  having  reached  what]may  be  called  the  ca- 
pital of  Switzerland,  and  our  resting-place  in  this  enchanting  country 
(for  Geneva,  if  we  go  much  there,  is  but  two  or  three  days  journey), 
I  would  raise,  as  it  were,  *  ray  stone  of  memorial,  and  call  it  Eben- 
exer  ;  and  say  Hitherto  hath  God  helped  us.'  "  Vol.  I.  p.  l29. 
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"  Once  more,  let  me  remark  on  the  place  where  I  am  writing. 
It  is  called  an  Hospice  or  Spital.  It  was  enlarged  last  year  with 
eleven  new  rooms  by  the  government  of  Bern  ;  and  the  innkeeper 
is  obliged  to  entertain  strangers,  to  receive  the  poor  gratis,  and 
keep  the  house  open  all  the  winter,  for  fear  any  travellers 
should  be  passing.  O,  that  true  Hospice  and  refuge,  which  our 
Saviour  has  set  up  in  the  Gospel,  for  the  wandering  traveller ! 
May  we  ever  flee  to  this  sure  habitation  !  The  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  enlarged  this  house  are  painted,  in  great  characters,  on 
the  wall  of  the  dining-room ;  how  much  more  should  the  Saviour's 
name  be  engraven  on  our  hearts  ?"     Vol.  I.  p.  162. 

"  Bertif  Sunday  Eoening,  August  24,  1823. — We  have  had  to-day 
a  delightful  Sunday ;  twice  have  I  heard  the  blessed  tidings  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  lips  of  his  ministers."  Vol.  I.  p.  195. 

That  Mr.  Wilson  should  have  heard  the  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  at  Bern,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, 1823,  vi^ill  be  strange  news  in  Bedford-row.  If  it  only 
means  that  he  went  to  Church,  he  takes  a  round-about  me- 
thod of  communicating  that  fact.  The  quaint  allusion  to 
the  Hospice,  and  to  the  names  on  the  wall  of  the  dining-room 
is  followed  by  a  more  unaccountable  rant. 

*'  Further,  let  me  consider  the  charity  with  which  we  should 
hope  the  best  of  these  simple  people.  The  poor  cottagers  come 
from  Murren  six  leagues,  six  thousand  feet  of  descent  and  ascent, 
to  Lauterbrunnen  church,  even  when  seventy  or  eighty  years  old. 
Many  of  the  houses  have  not  only  the  names  of  the  builder,  but 
texts  of  Scripture,  written  on  the  outside.  In  a  small  inn  at 
Guttanen,  four  leagues  off,  where  we  stopped  yesterday,  I  found 
inscriptions  on  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  chamber ;  one  of  which 
was  to  this  effect,  '  On  God's  grace  and  good  blessing,  all  man's 
success  depends ;  and  without  his  help  and  mercy,  all  man's  doings 
are  vain.*  I  find  in  this  inn,  the  Grimsel,  a  very  excellent  book  of 
prayers,  and  a  pious  French  tract ;  given,  probably,  by  the  Basle 
Tract  Society.  There  are  a  man  and  his  wife  and  seven  children 
here,  and  six  servants.  I  have  been  talking  to  the  only  daughter 
who  understands  French,  and  have  given  her  a  Testament ;  she 
was  very  attentive  to  what  I  said,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  Dr. 
SteinkopfF,  whom  she  saw  some  years  ago.  Thus  charity  may  lead 
us  to  hope,  that  God  our  Saviour  has  many,  many  true  disciples, 
in  these  wild  deserts."     Vol.  I.  p.  162. 

If  this  means  any  thing,  which  we  doubt,  it  means  that 
charity  would  not  have  led  us  to  hope  that  God  has  many 
true  disciples  in  Switzerland,  unless  Mr.  Wilson  had  found 
a  tract  given  probably  by  the  Basle  Tract  Society,  and  had 
seen  a  young  peasant  who  had  seen  Dr.  SteinkopfF.  What 
gtuff! 
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Mr.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  last  men  we  should  suspect  of 
treating  religion  with  levity.  Ludere  cum  sacris  was  the 
practice  of  the  Puritans  ;  with  whom,  on  some  occasions,  he 
affects  to  identify  himself*.  And  there  may  still  be  a  knot 
of  their  genuine  sons,  who  crack  their  jokes  with  Rowland 
Hill,  and  pun  sinners  into  repentance.  But  we  were  not 
aware  that  the  custom  obtained  at  St.  John's,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son delights  to  call  his  late  chapel  in  Bedford  Row  ;  and  we 
shall  be  sorry  to  hear  that  it  is  transplanted  to  Islington. 
Is  it  decent  or  becoming,  that  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Creator 
and  the  Redeemer,  should  conclude  with — but  dinner  calls 
me  off? — or  that  the  same  letter  which  informed  his  sister  of 
the  conversion  of  the  young  ladies  at  Bern,  should  contain 
the  following  picturesque  description  of  the  beds  in  the 
Pays  Bas. 

"  Now  let  me  answer  your  inquiries  about  the  beds  in  the  Pays 
Bas  and  Germany  :  1st.  We  were  in  danger  of  rolling  out,  from  the 
inclined,  shelving  form  of  the  high,  thick,  awkward,  trebled  mat- 
tresses ;  the  beds  inclined  both  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  from 
the  head  to  the  foot.  2d.  If  you  kept  in  bed,  then  you  were  in 
danger  of  losing  all  the  scanty  clothes  at  once,  by  the  slightest 
change  of  position.  3d.  If  you  laid  hold  of  the  clothes  to  prevent 
this,  then  you  infallibly  uncovered  your  feet  ;  and  in  rising  to  ad- 
just the  clothes,  the  whole  bed  became  deranged.  4th.  When  other 
things  were  settled,  you  had  to  search  about  with  your  hands  in 
the  straw  of  the  mattresses,  and  push  down  some  of  the  principal 
bumps  as  well  as  you  could.  5th.  The  curtains  being  suspended  on 
a  ring  or  hoop,  from  the  top  of  the  room,  (the  beds  having  no  posts) 
you  were  in  danger  of  pulling  down  the  whole  canopy  upon  you,  if 
you  drew  the  curtains  round  you.  6th.  All  these  dangers  being 
over,  you  were  exposed  every  minute,  till  the  house  was  quiet,  to 
persons  of  all  descriptions  coming  into  your  room;  for  the  lock 
would  sometimes  not  turn,  and  you  had  no  bolts.  Then,  7th.  The 
servants  knew  not  one  word  of  French  ;  and,  lastly,  the  beds  them- 
selves were  so  small,  and  so  beset  with  hard  wooden  sides  and  ends, 
that  you  were  infallibly  exposed  to  injuring  your  hands,  or  arms,  or 
head,  by  violent  blows.  Now  we  are  in  Switzerland,  the  beds  are 
generally  better."     Vol.  II.  p.  11. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  critique  upon  beds. — 
Doubtless  they  deserve  it  all,  and  worse.  But  the  juxta- 
position of  this  good-humoured  trifling  and  the  most  awful 
truths  of  religion,  is  more  than  we  can  endure.  It  tends  to 
bring  sacred  subjects  into  contempt ;  and,  what  is  of  infinitely 

*  "  The  term  Christian  was  tlien  used  instead  of  argument,  just  as  the  words 
Lollard,  Puritan,  Pietist,  Methodist,  Calvinist,  Evangelical,  Saint,  &c.  have  since 
supplied  its  place."     Vol.  II.  p.  175. 
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less  consequence,  it  tends  to  disgust  us  with  Mr.  Wilson's 
book.  If  the  author  deemed  it  expedient  to  discuss  the 
state  of  religion  on  the  Continent,  and  possessed  accurate 
information  o.n  the  subject,  his  undertaking  would  be  inno- 
cent, even  if  it  proved  fruitless  ;  but  to  mix  up  religion  with 
dinners  and  bed-making,  is  an  act  of  indecorum  which 
Eno^lishmen  will  never  sanction. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  information  respecting  religion, 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  acquired  and  communicates  i  The 
statement  respecting  Paris  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
the  rest ;  and  the  reader  shall  judge  of  that  for  himself. 

"  Of  Paris  I  need  not  say  much  ;  every  one  knows  something 
of  the  splendour  of  its  public  buildings,  and  of  its  various  attrac- 
tions, in  point  of  art  and  taste,  to  travellers  of  every  description. 
I  was,  however,  chiefly  interested  by  its  moral  and  religious  state. 
Let  me  therefore  first  observe,  that  I  was  gratified  and  even  affected 
at  attending  the  committees  of  the  Bible  Society,  when  I  thought 
of  the  revolutionary  horrors  which  had  taken  place  in  the  streets  of 
that  city  thirty  years  before,  and  the  daring  efforts  of  the  conspira- 
tors against  Christianity,  under  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert,  during 
the  preceding  century.  1  need  scarcely  tell  you,  in  the  next  place, 
what  pleasure  I  derived  from  becoming  acquainted  with  such  per- 
sons as  the  Baron  de  Sacy,  almost  the  last  of  the  distinguished 
Jansenist  body,  and  the  most  accomplished  oriental  scholar  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  Count  de  Hauterive  of  the  Foreign  Department, 
whose  knowledge  of  political  economy  is  so  justly  esteemed :  he 
was  an  eleve  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  and  seemed  to  know  the 
history  of  our  own  country  better  than  I  knew  it  myself.  I  was 
struck  with  the  warmth  with  which  he  condemned  our  conduct  to- 
wards the  Irish  Catholics.  I  was  also  introduced  to  the  amiable 
ex- Bishop  Gregoire,  a  truly  liberal  Catholic,  and  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  humanity  ;  as  well  as  to  the  Marquis  de  Jau- 
court,  a  Protestant  noble,  and  President  of  the  Paris  Bible  Society  ; 
the  Baron  de  Stael  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  find  in  Paris.  I 
had  the  pleasure,  however,  of  meeting  him  several  times  in  London 
upon  my  return  home. —  [  do  not  mention  my  old  friends.  Professors 
Keiffer,  Stapffer,  &c."     Vol.  II.  p.  237. 

^^  French  Ptotedant  preachers. — You  will  not  be  surprised  when  I 
mention  in  the  next  place,  that  I  was  grieved  to  find  only  one  public 
service  on  the  Sunday  at  Paris,  for  a  population  of  nearly  30,000 
Protestants.  But  this  is  not  all  :  in  the  sermons  I  heard,  I  wanted 
more  of  the  sound,  orthodox,  Scriptural  divinity  of  Claude,  the 
author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon,  and  of  the 
Defence  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  antagonist  of  Bossuet  at  the 
celebrated  conference  in  1682 ; — more  of  the  force  and  vigorous 
address  of  DuBosc,  in  his  able  and  most  evangelical  work  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — of  whom  Louis  XIV.  said,  that  he  was 
the  first  speaker  in  France — and  more  of  the  piety  and  unction  of 
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Drelincourt,  whose  book  against  the  fear  of  death  is  in  almost 
every  one's  hands.  I  must  say,  however,  in  fairness,  that  the  dis- 
courses at  the  Protestant  church  were  incomparably  superior  to  a 
most  florid  and  unsatisfactory  charity  sermon  which  I  heard  on  a 
week-day  from  the  king's  almoner,  at  the  chapel  of  a  benevolent 
asylum  for  aged  and  destitute  persons  of  family.,  I  never  shall  forget 
the  scene  that  day  :  nearly  all  the  French  court  was  present.  The 
Duchesses  of  Angouleme  and  Berry,  the  Pope's  Legate,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  the  public  ministers  of  state,  among  whom  I  par- 
ticularly noticed  M.  Chateaubriand  ;  ladies  of  quality  without  end, 
two  of  whom,  splendidly  attired,  received  the  collection  as  we  went 
out,  in  velvet  bags.  But  the  sermon — the  only  idea  I  will  quote 
from  it  is,  '*  Charity  makes  those  who  exercise  it  as  Gods."  Vol.  II. 
p.  240. 

These  are  Mr.  Wilson's  various  facts  respectinf^  Paris. 
He  heard  a  few  preachers,  liked  some  of  them,  and  disliked 
others.  He  met  and  conversed  with  a  few  gentlemen  and 
clergymen,  and  asked  them  what  Ihey  thought  of  religion  and 
morals  on  the  Continent ;  and  after  this  very  elaborate  and 
satisfactory  enquiry,  he  is  convinced  that  the  best  human 
instruments  for  the  regeneration  of  Europe,  are,  first  and 
foremost,  the  Bible  Society — secondly,  Scott's  Commentary 
on  the  Bible — and,  thirdly,  Milner's  Church  History.  The 
two  latter  are  now  doing  into  French;  one  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendance  of  Mr.  Wilson  himself.  When  they 
are  completed,  we  presume  he  will  return  to  the  Continent, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  his  as  triplex,  proceed  to 
convert  more  important  personages  than  the  bookseller's 
wife  at  Lyons,  or  the  waiter  at  Arona. 

But,  to  be  serious. — Is  it  consistent  with  Mr.  Wilson's 
character  for  good  sense,  to  suppose  that,  upon  such  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  foreign  countries,  he  can  be  competent 
to  point  out  the  best  method  of  improving  them  ?  He  may 
see  that  much  requires  to  be  done ;  he  may  perceive  the 
manifold  errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  and  the  luke- 
warmness  and  indifference  of  nominal  Protestantism  ; — but  in 
undertaking  to  prescribe  a  cure,  for  all  or  any  of  them,  he 
sadly  overrates  his  strength.  Even  with  regard  to  the  aar- 
row  field  of  Switzerland,  which  obtained  its  full  share  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  attention,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  practical  sug- 
gestions for  its  welfare.  We  are  treated  with  an  eulogy  upon 
Calvin — we  are  assured  that  Geneva  was  the  **  last  favourite 
refuge  of  religious  liberty" — and  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn 
over  its  lapse  into  Socianism ; — but  there  is  not  even  an  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  causes  from  which  that  mischief  sprang. 
The  trilling  dittercnce  between  Episcopacy  and   Presbyte- 
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rianism  falls  but  once  under  Mr.  Wilson's  notice,  and  is  then 
dismissed  in  a  single  line.    We  are  told  of  a  promising  young 
raiiaister  at  Hamburgh,  a  German  Priest,  who  has  renounced 
Popery,  and  embraced  Protestanism — a  feeble  Bible  Society 
in  one  quarter,  and  an  energetic  Tract  Society  in   another ; 
and  from  these  meagre  data,  we  are  to  draw  sweeping  con- 
clusions, without  waiting  to  discuss  matters  of  doctrine  or 
discipline,  or  asking  why  the  unevangelical  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  fared  so  much  better  than  foreign  Protestants.  The 
Huguenots  might  probably  have  prevailed  in  France  as  the 
Reformers  prevailed  in  England,  if  Calvin   had  not  imbued 
them  with  the  spirit  of  fanaticism.     In  politics  and  in  re- 
ligion,  the  French  Protestants  were  his  pupils  ;  and  their 
destruction  must  be  laid  at  his  door.     His  successors  in  the 
present  day  will  tread  in  his  steps,  whenever  they  have  the 
power ;  but  it  is  by  retracing  them,  and  shunning  them,  and 
by  no  other  method,  that  the  Socinian  and  Predestinarian 
creeds   can  be   banished  from   Geneva,    and    the   Catholic 
Church  of  France  be  gradually  changed   into   a  Protestant 
one.     Mr.  Wilson  may  not  have  discovered  the  circumstance 
either  in  Milner's  History  or  Scott's  Comment ;  but  it  is  a 
circumstance  upon   which  he   ought  to  have  reflected,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  silent.     Wishing,   however,  to  take 
leave  of  him  on  good  terms,   we  sJiall  conclude  our  extracts 
with  a  broad  hint  to  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Re- 
ligious Liberty,  and  with  a  passage  upon  the  blessings  of 
England,  with  the  spirit  of  which  we  cordially  concur. 

"  Sunday  Evening,  ten  oclock. — I  have  spent  a  most  delightful 
evening  at  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  University.  We  had  family 
devotion.  In  the  midst  of  it  arrived  a  French  Protestant  minister, 
from  the  Cevennes,  in  the  department  of  the  Garde.  Our  host, 
when  he  had  ended  his  own  prayer,  asked  him  to  pray,  and  then 
me  ;  so  that  a  minister  of  the  Swiss,  French,  and  English  churches, 
prayed  in  succession.  We  had  then  an  hour  and  a  half  of  most 
edifying  conversation — quite  deh'ghtful.  The  French  minister 
complained  loudly  of  the  indiscretion  of  friends  in  England,  in 
addressing,  a  few  years  ago,  circular  letters  to  the  Protestant 
ministers  of  La  Garde,  to  inquire  whether  they  were  persecuted,  &c. 
The  Prefet  of  his  parish  was  extremely  angry,  and  asked,  what  the 
English  would  have  said  if  French  priests  had  sent  circular 
letters  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  with  similar  inquiries  ?"  Vol.  II. 
p.  202. 

"  But  gratitude  to  God  for  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy  in 
England,  is  a  further  general  sentiment  powerfully  awakened  by 
a  foreign  tour.  Never  was  I  so  impressed  with  thankfulness  to 
God  for  the  moral,  religious,  free,  prosperous,  happy  state  of  my 
own  country,  as  when  I  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with 
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that  of  the  nations  of  the  continent.  At  home  murmurs,  objec- 
tions, difficulties,  are  sometimes  heard  and  propagated.  Men  are 
restless  and  discontented.  But  let  any  one  travel  abroad,  and  he 
must  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  his  complaints  are  not  changed  into 
admiration.  I  am  far  from  denying  the  occasional  errors  of  our 
rulers,  or  the  human  imperfections  inherent  in  our  legislature  and 
laws.  I  am  still  further  from  denying,  that  in  our  moral  and  re- 
ligious conduct,  as  a  nation,  there  is  much  of  individual  evil  to  de- 
plore. I  would  be  the  last  to  dissemble  the  many  sins  amongst 
us  which  provoke  the  anger  of  God,  and  which  are  the  more 
criminal  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  and  ample  means  of  in- 
struction— the  luxury,  the  pride,  the  sad  mixture  of  infidelity  and 
contempt  of  the  Gospel,  the  departure  of  some  of  our  clergy  from 
the  reformed  doctrines,  our  divisions  and  party-spirit  on  every 
question,  our  neglect  of  adequate  means  of  education  to  our  poor, 
our  encouragement  of  the  sale  of  pernicious  liquors  amongst  them, 
our  licentious  and  blasphemous  press,  the  scandalous  disorder  of 
our  public  places  of  amusement,  our  Sunday  newspapers,  Sunday 
dissipation,  and  Sunday  travelling,  our  oppression  of  the  innocent 
African  slave  in  our  West  India  Islands — these  and  other  public 
evils  no  one  is  more  sensible  of  than  myself.  Still,  thank  God, 
England  is  on  the  whole  as  superior  to  other  lands  in  the  practice 
of  morals,  as  in  the  extent  and  success  of  her  commerce  and  her 
arms."     Vol.  II.  p.  268. 

The  "  oppression  of  the  innocent  African,"  and  "  the  de- 
parture of  some  of  our  clergy  from  the  reformed  doctrines," 
might  as  well  have  been  left  out.  But  the  tendency  of  the 
passage  is  good  ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed in  disseminating  such  sentiments  as  those,  than  in 
planning  the  downfall  of  the  Pope. 


Art.  VII.  The  Adventures  and  Sufferings  of  John  II. 
Jexvitt,  Only  Survivor  of  the  Ship  Boston,  during  a 
Captivity  of  nearly  Three  Years  among  the  Savages  of 
Nootka  Sound ;  with  aii  yiccount  of  the  Manners,  Mode 
of  Living,  and  Heliqious  Opinions  of  the  Natives .  12mo. 
238  pp.     55.     Hurst  and  Co.     1824. 

John  11.  Jewitt  was  born  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
1783.  His  father,  who  was  a  reputable  blacksmith,  after- 
wards settled  at  Hull,  a  place,  of  all  others,  the  most  likely 
to  kindle  the  dormant  spirit  of  an  embryo  Sindbad.  An 
American  captain  who  passed  many  social  evenings  with  his 
father,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  consent  that  Jewitt  should 
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sail  widi  him  as  armourer ;  and  on  llie  3d  of  September 
1802,  he  left  the  Downs  on  a  voyage  to  Nootka  Sound, 
which  he  reached  on  the  J 2th  of  March,  1803.  The  natives 
received  the  strang^ers  with  great  apparent  cordiality.  The 
king-,  Maquiua,  visited  them  in  person ;  as  he  could  make 
himself  well  understood  in  English,  he  frequently  dined  on 
board  the  ship,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  an 
injudicious  and  petulant  speech  from  Captain  Salter,  gave 
rise  to  the  bloody  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  himself 
and  his  crew.  Maquina  had  broken  one  of  the  locks  of  a 
double  barrelled  fowling-piece  which  the  captain  had  given 
him,  and  brought  it  back,  saying  it  was  jjeshak,  bad.  Cap- 
tain Salter,  in  a  moment  of  ill  humour,  indignant  at  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  thought  his  present  was  treated,  and 
forgetful  of  Maquiiia's  knowledge  of  English,  uttered  some 
opprobrious  terms,  called  him  liar,  and  tossed  the  gun  which 
"  that  fellow"  had  broken  to  Jewitt  to  be  mended.  The 
king  uttered  not  a  word  in  reply,  but  his  face  suificiently  be- 
trayed his  anger.  While  the  captain  was  speaking  he  re- 
peatedly put  his  hand  to  his  throat  and  rubbed  it  on  his 
bosom,  in  order,  as  he  afterwards  said,  to  keep  down  his 
heart,  which  was  rising  in  his  throat  and  choaking  him. 

On  the  day  after  this  insult  Maquina  invited  a  party  to 
fish  for  salmon,  and  in  their  absence  himself  and  his  chiefs 
dined  on  board. 

"  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  boats,  I  went  down  to  my 
vice  bench  in  tlie  steerage,  where  I  was  employed  In  cleaning  mus- 
kets. I  had  not  been  there  more  than  an  hour,  when  I  heard  the 
men  hoisting  in  the  long  boat,  which,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  was 
succeeded  by  a  great  bustle  and  confusion  on  deck.  I  immediately 
ran  up  the  steerage  stairs,  but  scarcely  was  my  head  above  deck, 
when  I  was  caught  by  the  hair  by  one  of  the  savages,  and  lifted 
from  my  feet ;  fortunately  for  me,  my  hair  being  short,  and  the 
ribbon  with  which  it  was  tied  slipping,  I  fell  from  his  hold  into  the 
steerage.  As  I  was  falling,  he  struck  at  me  with  an  axe,  which  cut 
a  deep  gash  in  my  forehead,  and  penetrated  the  skull,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  his  losing  his  hold,  I  luckily  escaped  the  full  force  of 
the  blovf  ;  which,  otherwise,  would  have  cleft  my  head  in  two.  1 
fell,  stunned  and  senseless,  upon  the  floor.  How  long  I  continued 
in  this  situation  I  know  not,  but,  on  recovering  my  senses,  the  first 
thing  that  I  did  was  to  try  to  get  up  ;  but  so  weak  was  I,  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  that  I  fainted  and  fell.  I  was,  however,  soon  recalled 
to  my  recollection,  by  three  loud  shouts  or  yells  from  the  savages,- 
which  convinced  me  that  they  had  got  possession  of  the  ship.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my  feelings  at  this  terrific  sound. 
Some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  them  by  those  who  have  known 
what  it  is  to  half  waken  from  a  hideous  dream,  and  still  think  it 
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real.  Never,  no,  never  shall  I  lose  from  my  mind  the  impression 
of  that  dreadful  moment.  I  expected  every  instant  to  share  the 
wretched  fate  of  my  unfortimate  companions,  and  when  I  heard  the 
song  of  triumph,,  by  which  these  infernal  yells  were  succeeded,  my 
blood  ran  cold  in  my  veins. 

"  Having  at  length  sufficiently  recovered  my  senses  to  look 
around  me,  after  wiping  the  blood  from  my  eyes,  I  saw  that  the 
hatch  of  the  steerage  was  shut.  This  was  done,  as  I  afterwards 
discovered,  by  order  of  Maquina,  who,  on  seeing  the  savage  strike 
at  me  with  the  axe,  told  him  not  to  hurt  me,  for  that  I  was  the 
armourer,  and  would  be  useful  to  them  in  repairing  their  arms : 
while,  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  any  of  his  men  from  injuring 
me,  he  had  the  hatch  closed.  But  to  me  this  circumstance  wore  a 
very  different  appearance,  for  I  thought  that  these  barbarians  had 
only  prolonged  my  life  in  order  to  deprive  me  of  it  by  the  most 
cruel  tortures. 

'*  I  remained  in  this  horrid  state  of  suspense  for  a  very  long 
time,  when,  at  length,  the  hatch  was  opened,  and  Maquina,  calling 
me  by  name,  ordered  me  to  come  up.  I  groped  my  way  up  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  being  almost  blinded  with  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  my  wound,  and  so  weak  as  with  difficulty  to  walk.  The  king, 
on  perceiving  my  situation,  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  bring  a  pot 
of  water  to  wash  the  blood  from  my  face,  which  having  done,  I 
was  able  to  see  distinctly  with  one  of  my  eyes,  but  the  other  was  so 
swollen,  from  my  wound,  that  it  was  closed.  But  what  a  terrific 
spectacle  met  my  eyes !  six  naked  savages,  standing  in  a  circle 
around  me,  covered  with  the  blood  of  my  murdered  comrades,  with 
their  daggers  uplifted  in  their  hands,  prepared  to  strike.  I  now 
thought  my  last  moment  had  come,  and  recommended  my  soul  to 
my  maker. 

"  The  king,  who,  as  I  have  already  observed,  knew  enough  of 
English  to  make  himself  understood,  entered  the  circle,  and  plac- 
ing himself  before  me,  addressed  me  nearly  in  the  following  words : 
— '  John — I  speak — you  no  say  no — You  say  no — daggers  come!* 
He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  be  his  slave  during  my  life — If  I 
would  fight  for  him  in  his  battles — If  I  would  repair  his  muskets, 
and  make  daggers  and  knives  for  him-— with  several  other  questions, 
to  all  of  which  I  was  careful  to  answer,  yes.  He  then  told  me  he 
would  spare  my  life,  and  ordered  me  to  kiss  his  hands  and  feet  to 
show  my  submission  to  him,  which  I  did. — In  the  mean  time,  his 
people  were  very  clamorous  to  have  me  put  to  death,  so  that  there 
should  be  none  of  us  left  to  tell  our  story  to  our  countrymen  and 
to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  trade  with  them ;  but  the  king,  in 
the  most  determined  manner,  opposed  their  wishes,  and  to  his  fa- 
vour am  I  wholly  indebted  for  my  being  yet  among  the  living. 

*'  As  I  was  busy  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  I  was  without 
my  coat,  and  what  with  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  my  feebleness 
from  loss  of  blood,  the  pain  of  ray  wound,  and  the  extreme  agita- 
tion and  terror  that  I  still  felt,  I  shook  like  a  leaf,  which  the  king 
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observing-,  went  into  tlie  cabin,  and  bringing  up  a  great-coat,  that 
belonged  to  the  captain,  threw  it  over  my  shoulders,  telling  me  to 
drink  some  rum  from  a  bottle  which  he  handed  me,  at  the  same 
time,  giving  me  to  understand  that  it  would  be  good  for  me,  and 
keep  me  from  trembling  as  I  did.  I  took  a  draught  of  it,  after 
which,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  led  me  to  the  quarter  deck,  where 
the  most  horrid  sight  presented  itself  that  ever  my  eyes  witnessed — 
the  heads  of  our  unfortunate  captain  and  his  crew,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-five,  were  all  arranged  in  a  line,  and  Maquina  ordering 
one  of  his  people  to  bring  a  head,  asked  me  whose  it  was;  I  an- 
swered, the  captain's ;  in  like  manner  the  others  were  showed  mc, 
and  I  told  him  the  names,  excepting  a  few  that  were  so  horribly 
mangled  that  I  was  not  able  to  recognize  them. 

*•  I  now  discovered  that  all  our  unfortunate  crew  had  been  mas- 
sacred, and  learned,  that,  after  getting  possession  of  the  ship,  the 
savages  had  broke  open  the  arm  chest  and  magazine,  and  supplying 
themselves  with  ammunition  and  arms,  sent  a  party  on  shore  to 
attack  our  men,  who  had  gone  thither  to  fish,  and  being  joined  by 
numbers  from  the  village,  without  difficulty  overpowered  and  mur- 
dered them,  and  cutting  off  their  heads,  brought  them  on  board, 
after  throwing  their  bodies  into  the  sea.  On  looking  upon  the  deck, 
I  saw  it  entirely  covered  with  the  blood  of  my  poor  comrades,  whose 
throats  had  been  cut  with  their  own  jack-knives,  the  savages  having 
seized  the  opportunity  while  they  were  busy  in  hoisting  in  the  boat, 
to  grapple  with  them,  and  overpower  them  by  their  numbers:  in 
the  scuffle  the  captain  was  thrown  overboard,  and  dispatched  by 
those  in  the  canoes,  who  immediately  cut  off  his  head."     P.  29. 

The  people  contiuned  to  be  very  clamorous  that  Jewitt  should 
be  put  to  death,  in  order  that  not  one  witness  of  the  massacre 
might  survive  to  give  information:  but  Maquina  was  firm  to 
his  promise,  and  fortunately  one  of  his  sons,  a  boy  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  became  singularly  attached  to  the  pri- 
soner, whose  attentions  in  return  delighted  the  king.  Jewitt 
passed  the  first  night,  by  Maquina's  desire,  between  him  and 
his  son,  under  the  horrible  apprehension  that  some  of  the 
people  would  transgress  the  royal  command,  and  kill  him 
while  sleeping.  In  the  morning  it  was  announced  that  ano- 
ther white  man  was  alive :  it  proved  afterwards  to  be  the 
sail-maker,  Thompson,  who,  having  escaped  with  a  slight 
wound,  had  secreted  himself  in  the  hold,  till  he  was  dis- 
covered by  a  savage,  whom  he  immediately  knocked  down. 
Maquina  awakened  Jewitt  with  this  intelligence,  and  ordered 
him  to  come  down  and  see  the  death  of  his  comrade,  which 
had  been  unanimously  resolved  upon.  Jewitt,  suspecting 
who  this  comrade  was,  and  recollecting  that  he  had  "  an  old 
look"  for  his  time  of  life,  with  considerable  presence  of  mind 
thought  on   an   expedient   by   which   he   might  be  saved. 
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Poindng  to  Matjiiina's  son,  he  asked  the  king  if  he  loved  hi» 
child,  and  the  child,  in  turn,  if  he  loved  his  parent.  Then 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  chief,  he  besought  him 
not  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  father,  if  it  should  prove  that 
the  man  found  alive  on  board  tiie  ship  was  indeed  such. 
Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  assurance  to  this  effect, 
he  discovered  to  his  joy  that  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture ; 
and  having  found  means  of  communicating  his  design  to 
Thompson,  he  brought  him  unharmed  to  the  king's  house. 
He  secured  also  the  ship's  papers,  and  that  which  was  in- 
valuable to  him  as  a  means  of  keeping  his  journal,  a  blank 
account-book  :  a  Bible  and  Common  prayer-book,  a  few  tools 
and  drawings,  a  nautical  almanack,  a  box  of  chocolate,  and 
a  case  of  port  wine  were  his  remaining  salvage.  It  was 
fortunate  that  he  saved  these  in  time,  for  in  a  lew  days  the 
ship  was  accidentally  burned  by  some  sparks  which  fell  from 
the  torch  of  a  savage,  who  had  boarded  her  at  night  time  with 
the  intention  of  plundering.  The  port  wine  was  disliked  by 
the  natives  :  not  so  a  tierce  of  rum,  which  they  drank  till 
they  became  infuriated,  and  Jewitt  and  Thompson  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  into  the  woods.  On  th€>ir  return  after 
midnight,  they  found  all  the  men  stretched  on  the  floor  in 
brutal  intoxication.  In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
this  danger,  they  bored  a  gimblet-hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cask,  and  let  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  spirits  which  still 
remained  untouched  ;  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence in  thus  tempering  that  which  at  first  appeared  one  of 
their  bitterest  calamities,  the  destruction  of  the  ship.  There 
were  on  board  her  no  less  than  twenty  puncheons,  and  if 
these  had  been  saved  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  lives  of  the  unhappy  men  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
during  some  of  the  ferocious  revels  of  their  masters. 

Meantime  they  had  hard  work  and  plenty  to  eat,  while 
provisions  lasted  ;  blubber,  train-oil,  and  dog-fish,  were  their 
every-day  commons ;  cod,  halibut,  dried  fish,  clams,  and 
herring  spawn,  were  dainties,  which  could  be  sometimes  pro- 
cured by  extra  labour.  The  natives  detested  salt  and  all 
food  seasoned  with  it ;  and  so  tenacious  was  the  king  of  his 
own  peculiar  Apicianism,  that  he  expressed  great  indignation 
one  day  when  he  found  the  white  men  endeavouring  to  boil 
down  sea-water  into  salt,  and  destroyed  the  little  which  they 
had  obtained.  Jewitt's  wound  was  nearly  healed  by  May. 
It  was  washed  every  day  with  sea-water,  and  dressed  with  a 
fresh  leaf  of  tobacco,  and  the  proud  fiesh  was  removed  by. 
two  or  three  applications  of  loaf-sugar.  In  June  he  began 
his  diary,  for  the  commencement  of  which  Thompson  was  so 
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anxious  that  Le  proposed  to  cut  his  finger  to  furnish  ink; 
this  however  was  procured  without  proceeding  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity, by  boiling  the  juice  of  blackberries  with  a  mixture  of 
finely  powdered  charcoal,  and  filtering  it  through  a  cloth. 
Quills  were  furnished  by  the  crows  and  ravens,  which  were 
plentifully  attracted  to  the  beach  by  the  oftkl  left  upon  it,  and 
were  easily  knocked  down  by  stones;  a  large  clam-shell,  as 
an  inkstand,  completed  the  writing  apparatus. 

Thompson,  an  American  by  birth,  had  run  away  from  his 
friends  at  eight  years  of  age :  he  had  served  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  British  navy,  and  was  engaged  in  Lord  Howe's 
victory ;  he  was  an  expert  boxer,  strong,  fearless,  and  irri- 
table. From  want  of  power  over  his  temper,  he  was  fre- 
quently in  hazard  of  his  life.  Once  he  knocked  the  heir  ap- 
parent down,  and  Maquiua  was  preparing  to  execute  sum- 
mary justice  by  shooting  him  through  the  head.  Jewitt  begged 
bim  off  at  the  moment;  and  saved  his  life  a  second  time  also, 
when,  after  solemn  deliberation,  the  whole  tribe  in  council 
had  resolved  to  put  him  to  death  by  the  cruellest  tortures. 
Once  again  he  struck  the  son  of  a  chief,  but  Maquina  would 
not  consent  to  his  punishment.  This  lenity  had  little  effect 
upon  him :  he  wished  for  a  ship  and  some  guns  to  extermi- 
nate the  whole  race,  and  expressed  bitter  hatred  both  of  the 
natives  and  "their  cursed  lingo,"  which,  neither  persuasion 
nor  necessity  could  ever  induce  him  to  learn. 

Nootka,  the  country  on  which  the  lot  of  the  prisoners  was 
east,  lies  between  the  49th  and  50th  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  village  is  situate  on  a  gentle  ascent  at  the  bottom 
of  a  secure  cove;  it  consists  of  not  more  than  twenty  huts: 
(hough  the  remains  of  a  church  and  of  a  governor's  house  still 
bear  witness  to  a  former  Spanish  settlement.  The  house  of 
4he  king  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  about 
forty  wide  :  the  smallest  of  the  others  is  about  forty  feet  long. 
They  are  formed  of  logs,  with  a  single  entrance,  no  floor  but 
tlie  ground,  no  chimney,  and  as  many  fire-places  as  there  are 
families  to  occupy  the  interior.  The  dress  of  the  natives 
usually  consists  of  a  loose  cloak  (kutsak)  reaching  to  the 
feet,  the  cloth  which  furnishes  it  is  made  from  the  bark  of  a 
tree  thoroughly  softened  and  macerated  in  water.  The 
colouring  of  these  is  pale  yellow,  and  they  are  bordered  with 
a  grey  cloth,  procured  from  more  southern  tribes,  and  em- 
broidered in  various  figures  of  the  sun,  moon,  fish,  and  ani- 
mals. To  this  cloak,  in  winterj  they  add  a  hood.  The  head- 
dress is  a  bonnet  Cset^a-poksJ  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
Gijne,  with  a  long  strip  of  skin  covered  with  beads,  as  a  tassel. 
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The  height,  breadth,  and  texture  of  the  bonnet  distinguishes 
the  king  from  his  subjects.  The  top  of  the  royal  seeya-poks 
is  crowned  with  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  an  urn,  and  in 
front  is  a  representation  of  a  canoe  pursuing  a  whale,  witli 
the  harpooner  preparing  to  strike. 

Their  habits  and  manners  differ  in  very  few  respects  from 
those  of  other  tribes,  whicii  have  been  often  before  described. 
They  are  skilful  fishers,  and  their  war-canoes,  though  hol- 
lowed with  chissels  only,  sometimes  range  forty-six  feet  in 
length,  from  stem  to  stern.  The  outside  is  slightly  burned, 
and  thoroughly  rubbed  with  dry  rushes  till  it  acquires  an  ex- 
traordinary smoothness.  Their  slaves,  who  are  of  two  kinds, 
captives  or  by  purchase,  are,  for  the  most  part,  kindly 
treated  ;  none  but  the  king  and  chiefs  are  allowed  to  possess 
them,  and  Maquina  had  nearly  fifty.  The  whole  tribe,  which 
is  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  in  the  neighbourhood, 
consists  of  five  hundred  warriors. 

The  autumn  and  winter  was  usually  passed  at  a  spot  called 
Cooptee,  thirty  miles  up  the  sound,  in  a  deep  bay  ;  and  hither 
they  prepared  to  migrate  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
carrying  with  them  every  article  of  lurniture,  and  even  their 
houses,  which  were  taken  to  pieces  for  this  purpose.  Tashees, 
about  fifteen  miles  farther,  was  their  ultimate  destination ; 
and  their  chief  object  in  moving  was  to  secure  a  supply  of 
provisions.  Tashees  abounds  in  salmon,  which  are  caught 
in  wears;  and  so  plentiful  is  this  fish,  that  Jewitt  has  seen 
more  than  seven  hundred  taken  in  fifteen  minutes ;  twenty- 
five  hundred  brought  into  Maquina  s  house  at  once  ;  and  up- 
loards  of  one  hundred  cooked  in  a  single  tub.  The  spawn  of 
the  salmon,  which  is  a  principal  article  of  food,  is  taken  out, 
and  thrown  to  ferment  in  a  tub  without  any  farther  prepara- 
tion. It  is  called  quakamiss,  and  though  disgustingly  offen- 
sive to  an  European  taste,  it  is  regarded  by  the  savages  as  a 
particular  delicacy.  Another  favourite  dish  is  almost  as 
little  suited  to  our  palates,  wild  ducks  boiled,  after  no  other 
preparation  than  that  of  stripping  off  their  skins. 

An  accident  one  day,  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Tashees, 
very  nearly  led  to  the  destruction  of  Jewitt's  journal.  Ma- 
quina observed  him  writing,  and  inquired  what  he  was  doing. 
He  replied,  that  he  was  keeping  an  account  of  the  weather. 
The  king  said,  he  was  sure  it  was  not  so;  but  that  he  was 
speaking  bad  about  his  tribe, — how  they  had  taken  the  ship 
and  killed  the  crew,  so  as  to  inform  the  white  men ;  adding, 
that  if  ever  again  he  found  him  writing  in  his  book,  he  would 
throw  it  in  the  fire.  At  the  same  time,  he  cautioned  h\»  pri- 
soner against  listening  to  any  of  the  chiefs  of  neighbouring 
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tribes,  who  he  knew  often  persuaded  him  to  attempt  an  escape. 
If  he  were  detected,  the  kin^  assured  him,  he  should  in- 
stantly be  put  to  death  ;  and  in  confirmation,  he  gave  him  a 
book,  in  which  he  found  the  names  of  seven  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  ship  Manchester,  of  Philadelphia.  These  unfor- 
tunate men,  having  deserted  from  their  ship,  put  themselves 
under  Maquina's  protection  ;  but  afterwards,  having  left  him 
by  night,  they  were  brought  back  and  cruelly  butchered. 
Each  was  held  down  by  four  strong  men  ;  others  then  forced 
open  their  mouths,  and  choakedthem,  by  ramming  stones  down 
their  throats.  Jewitt  was  now  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  native 
language,  to  converse  fluently  with  Maquina,  who,  on  one 
occasion,  gave  his  original  reasons  ibr  cutting  off  the  crew  of 
the  Boston.  Former  traders,  it  seems,  had  repeatedly  used 
him  ill.  An  American,  Captain  Tawnington,  after  wintering 
in  Friendly  Cove,  and  being  hospitably  used,  basely  profited 
by  Maquina's  absence  to  plunder  his  house  of  valuable  skins. 
A  Spanish  captain,  Martinez,  about  the  same  time,  killed 
four  chiefs  ;  and  another  American  captain,  Hanna,  put  to 
death  more  than  twenty  natives,  in  retaliation  for  a  trifling 
theft.  These  aggressions,  joined  to  Captain  Salter's  insult, 
had  roused  in  him  a  spirit  of  revenge ;  and  in  the  balance  of 
injuries,  if  we  weigh  iW  Tcpb^  \'aa,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  white  men  had  provoked  their  fate. 

Among  their  other  provisions,  fruit  is  an  important  article. 
The  yama,  a  berry  resembling  currants,  though  somewhat 
larger,  is  procured  among  the  mountains  by  women  who  go 
out  to  gather  it,  under  an  armed  escort,  to  protect  them  from 
wild  beasts.  More  than  twelve  bushels  were  sometimes 
brought  in  by  the  queen  and  her  damsels.  The  bunches  are 
preserved  by  being  pressed  between  two  planks,  and  dried : 
they  are  then  eaten,  like  every  thing  else,  with  train  oil.  Fish, 
however,  is  the  universal  food  ;  though  now  and  then  inter- 
mixed with  venison  and  bear's  flesh. 

"  With  regard  to  the  latter,  they  have  a  most  singular  custom, 
which  is,  that  any  one  who  eats  of  it  is  obliged  to  abstain  from 
eating  any  kind  of  fresh  fish  whatever  for  the  term  of  two  months, 
as  they  have  a  superstitious  belief,  that,  should  any  of  their  people, 
after  tasting  bear's  flesh,  eat  of  fresh  salmon,  cod,  &c.  tlie  fish, 
though  at  ever  so  great  a  distance  off,  would  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  be  so  much  offended  thereat,  as  not  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  taken  by  any  of  the  inhabitants.  This  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  while  at  Tashees :  a  bear  having  been  killed 
early  in  December,  of  which  not  more  than  ten  of  the  natives 
would  eat,  being  prevented  by  the  prohibition  annexed  to  it,  which 
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also  was  the  reason  of  my  comrade  antl  myself  not  tasting  it,  on 
being  told  by  Maquina  the  consequences. 

*'  As  there  is  something  quite  curious  in  their  management  of 
this  animal,  when  they  have  killed  one,  1  shall  give  a  description 
of  it.  After  well  cleansing  the  bear  from  the  dirt  and  blood,  with 
which  it  is  generally  covered  when  killed,  it  is  brought  in,  and 
seated  opposite  the  king,  in  an  upright  posture,  with  a  chief's  bonnet 
wrought  in  figures  on  its  head,  and  its  fur  powdered  over  with  the 
white  down.  A  tray  of  provision  is  then  set  before  it,  and  it  is 
invited  by  words  and  gestures  to  eat.  Ihis  mock  ceremony  over, 
the  reason  of  which  I  could  never  learn,  the  animal  is  taken  and 
skinned,  and  the  flesh  and  entrails  boiled  up  into  a  soup,  no  part  but 
the  paunch  being  rejected."    P.  132. 

Bears  are  caught  in  a  singular  kind  of  trap. 

"  On  the  edge  of  a  small  stream  of  water,  in  the  mountains, 
which  the  salmon  ascend,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  bear  is  ac- 
customed to  watch  for  them,  which  is  known  by  its  track,  a  trap 
or  box,  about  the  height  of  a  man's  head,  is  built  of  posts  and 
planks,  with  a  flat  top,  on  which  are  laid  a  number  of  large  stones 
or  rocks.  The  top  and  sides  are  then  carefully  covered  with  turf, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  little  mound,  and  wholly  to  exclude  the  light, 
a  narrow  entrance  of  the  height  of  the  building  only  being  left,  just 
sufficient  to  admit  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  beast.  On  the 
inside,  to  a  large  plank  that  covers  the  top,  is  suspended  by  a  strong 
cord  a  salmon,  the  plank  being  left  loose,  so  that  a  forcible  pull  will 
bring  it  down.  On  coming  to  its  usual  haunt,  the  bear  enters  the 
trap,  and  in  endeavouring  to  pull  away  the  fish,  brings  down  the 
whole  covering,  with  its  load  of  stones,  upon  its  head,  and  is  almost 
always  crushed  to  death  on  the  spot,  or  so  wounded  as  to  be  unable 
to  escape."    P.  134. 

The  middle  of  December  was  distinguished  by  a  festival, 
in  the  mysteries  of  which  the  white  men  were  not  allowed  to 
participate.  Maquina  gave  thera  seven  days  provision,  and 
ordered  them,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to  revisit  the  village  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  that  period.  On  the  day  after  their  re- 
turn, they  learned  that  the  feast  was  in  honor  of  a  god,  called 
Quahootze,  and  they  witnessed  one  of  the  concluding  cere- 
monies, which  partook  not  a  little  of  the  character  oiAshantee 
superstition.  Three  men,  each  of  whom  had  two  bayonets 
run  through  his  sides  between  the  ribs,  apparently  regardless 
of  pain,  traversed  the  room  singing  war  songs. 

In  the  following  spring,  Tootooscb,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Maquina,  lost  his  only  son.  This  man  had  been  particularly 
active  in  the  destruction  of  the  Boston,  and  with  bis  own 
hand  had  killed  two  of  the  crew,  Hall  and  Wood,  who  hap- 
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pened  to  be  on  shore.  While  in  perfect  health,  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  delerium,  and  imagined  that  the 
ghosts  of  these  men  were  standing  by  and  threatening  him. 

'<  We  found  him  raving  about  Hall  and  Wood,  saying,  that  they 
were  peshack,  that  is,  bad.  Maquina  then  placed  some  provision 
before  him,  to  see  if  he  would  eat.  On  perceiving  it,  he  put  forth 
his  hand  to  take  some,  but  instantly  withdrew  it  with  signs  of  hor- 
ror, saying,  that  Hall  and  Wood  were  there,  and  would  not  let  him 
eat.  Maquina  then  pointing  to  us,  asked  if  it  was  not  John  and 
Thompson  that  troubled  him.  Wik,  he  replied,  that  is,  no,  John 
kluihish — Thompson  Mushish — John  and  Thompson  are  both  good  ; 
then  turning  to  me,  and  patting  me  on  the  shoulder,  he  made  signs 
to  me  to  eat.  I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  Hall  and  Wood  were 
not  there,  and  that  none  were  near  him  but  ourselves ;  he  said,  I 
know  very  well  you  do  not  see  them,  but  I  do."  P.  149. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  the  European  physicians,  was 
such  as  we  have  heard  has  been  occasionally  administered  by 
other  medecins  malgr^  lui.  It  had  at  least  some  whim  in  it 
on  the  present  occasion. 

"  Maquina  asked  me  what  was  done  in  my  country  in  similar 
cases  I  1  told  him,  that  such  persons  were  closely  confined,  and 
sometimes  tied  up  and  whipped,  in  order  to  make  them  better. 
After  pondering  for  some  time,  he  said,  that  he  should  be  glad  to 
do  anything  to  relieve  him,  and  that  he  should  be  whipped,  and 
immediately  gave  orders  to  some  of  his  men  to  go  to  Tootoosch's 
house,  bind  him,  and  bring  him  to  his,  in  order  to  undergo  the 
operation.  Thompson  was  the  person  selected  to  administer  this 
remedy,  which  he  undertook  very  readily  ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
provided  himself  with  ^  good  number  of  spruce  branches,  with 
which  he  whipped  him  most  severely,  laying  it  on  with  the  best  will 
imaginable,  while  Tootoosch  displayed  the  greatest  rage,  kicking, 
spitting,  and  attempting  to  bite  all  who  came  near  him."     P.  150. 

About  midsummer,  this  crazy  chief  died  in  spite  of  these  pre- 
scriptions. His  remains  were  enclosed  in  a  coffin  with  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  his  property,  among-  which  were  no  less 
than  twenty-four  capital  sea  otter  skins.  They  were  then  de- 
posited in  a  cavern  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village ;  and 
another  portion  of  his  property  was  burned,  with  a  variety  of 
antic  gestures,  by  a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  by  the 
king.  He  is  gravely  described  to  have  united  in  his  single 
person  certain  offices  which  European  courtesy  holds  (how 
truly  we  know  not)  to  be  res  dissociabiles ;  King's  Jester, 
Court  Buffoon,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  Public  Orator 
to  His  Majesty.  Part  of  his  excellence  consisted  in  swallow- 
ing huge  allowances  of  food.  One  meal  consisted  of  seventy- 
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five  larg6  herrings  ;  another  of  three  pints  of  neat  oil,  four 
dried  salmon,  and  five  quarts  of  spawn  mixed  in  another 
gallon  of  oil.  Maquina  believed  that  nothing  could  equal  the 
cleverness  of  this  officer.  Thompson  called  him  "  a  cursed 
fool;"  the  uatiwes  cli}mner-hahbee,  which  perhaps  has  the 
same  meaning. 

Thompson's  ill-humour  appeared  daily  to  increase,  and  he 
soon  gave  a  striking  proof  of  it.  He  and  Jewitt  had  occasion 
to  complain  to  Maquina  in  one  of  his  mollia  tempora  of  the 
perpetual  insults  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  visitors 
from  stranger  tribes.  The  king  undertook  to  protect  them 
from  his  own  subjects,  but  left  them  to  defend  themselves  as 
they  thought  fit  from  foreigners  ;  and  Thompson  early  pro- 
fited by  this  permission  to  its  utmost  extent.  He  cut  off"  the 
head  of  a  Wickinninish  Indian,  who  had  trampled  on  a  blan- 
ket which  he  was  washing  for  Maquina.  The  king  approved 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  example  (which  it  must  be  admitted 
was  severe)  produced  a  salutary  effect. 

Love  and  war  now  divided  Jewitt's  time.  He  was  engaged 
to  accompany  an  expedition  against  the  A-y-charts,  a  tribe 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  south.  The  attack  as  usual  was  made 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  the  whole  party  of  enemies  was 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Thompson  here  distinguished  him- 
self again.  Though  he  would  gladly  have  put  to  death  all  the 
savages  in  the  country,  he  was  too  brave  to  attack  a  sleeping 
enemy  ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  rousing  seven 
stout  fellows  before  he  slew  them.  On  removing  once  again 
to  Tasliees,  Maquina  insisted  that  Jewitt  should  marry. 
Much  as  he  disliked  this  proposal,  the  alternative  was  worse: 

Ni  parere  velis  pereundum  erit  ante  lucernas. 

So  he  accompanied  the  king  to  A-i-tiz-zart,  and  fixed  upon 
the  daughter  of  a  chief.  The  princess  was  amiable  and  in- 
telligent,— would  have  been  considered  pretty  in  any  country, 
and,  except  the  queen  of  Nootka,  was  the  handsomest  woman 
whom  he  saw  in  the  country.  Matrimony,  however,  brought 
one  serious  discomfort  with  it.  He  was  now  considered  to 
have  obtained  an  act  of  naturalization,  and  was  compelled, 
although  winter  was  approaching,  to  adopt  the  undress  of 
the  natives.  He  was  permitted  also  after  marriage  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  feast,  in  which  he  was  but  little  gainer. 
The  celebration  consisted  almost  wholly  of  mournful  songs, 
fasting,  and  w  atching  ;  and  in  conclusion,  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  old,  with  six  bayonets  run  through  his  flesh,  one 
through  each  arm  and  thigh,  and  one  through  each  side,  was 
carried  round  the  room,  suspended  on  them,  without  mani- 
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festiog  any  symptom  of  pain.  It  was  stated,  that  this  horrible 
ceremony  had  been  substituted  by  Maquina's  father,  for  the 
still  more  horrid  rite  of  human  sacrifice. 

The  privileges  of  husbands  arc  of  no  slight  extent  in 
Nootka. 

*'  I  was  sent  for  by  my  neighbour  Yealthlo'voer,  the  king's  elder 
brother,  to  file  his  teeth,  which  operation  having  performed,  he  in- 
formed me,  that  a  new  wife,  whom  he  had  a  little  time  before  pur- 
chased, having  refused  to  sleep  with  him,  it  was  his  intention, 
provided  she  persisted  in  her  refusal,  to  bite  off  her  nose.  I  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  it,  but  he  was  determined,  and,  in 
fact,  performed  his  savage  threat  that  very  night,  saying,  that  since 
she  would  not  be  his  wife,  she  should  not  be  that  of  any  other,  and 
in  the  morning  sent  her  back  to  her  father.'*     P.  187. 
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The  cold  affected  Jewitt  severely  from  his  change  of 
clothing,  and  he  became  seriously  ill.  As  a  remedy,  he  ob- 
tained Maquina's  consent  to  part  from  his  wife  ;  who  appears 
to  have  done  her  utmost  to  console  him,  and  to  have  been 
used  but  scurvily  in  the  end.  On  her  departure,  however,  he 
once  again  assumed  the  breeches  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  in  consequence  speedily  recovered. 

His  second  summer  was  wearing  away  when  a  ship  ap- 
peared in  the  sound.  It  became  necessary  to  dissemble,  and 
Jewitt  aftected  to  receive  the  intelligence  with  unconcern.  A 
council  assembled,  and  opinions  were  divided.  Some  pro- 
posed the  death  of  the  two  white  men,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
transaction  with  the  Boston ;  others,  that  they  should  be  sent 
up  the  country  till  the  departure  of  the  vessel ;  and  a  third 
party,  with  which  Maquina  by  no  means  agreed,  suggested 
their  release.  The  king  himself  felt  a  strong  desire,  in  spite 
of  general  remonstrances  against  it,  to  go  on  board  and  trade, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  asked  Jewitt  to  furnish  him  with  a 
letter  to  the  captain,  descriptive  of  the  good  treatment  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  his  prisoners.  Jewitt,  while  over- 
flowing with  joy,  continued  to  feign  indifference,  and  at 
length  intrusted  his  applicant  with  the  following  Bellerophon 
tean  letter. 

*'  To  Captain-  o/fhe  Brig =-. 

««  Nootka,  Jtdy  19,  1805. 
"  Sir, 

"  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  the  Indian  king  by  the  name  of 
Maquina.     He  was  the  instigator  of  the  capture  of  the  ship  Boston, 
of  Boston,  in  North  America,  John  Salter  captain,  and  of  the  mur 
der  of  twenty-five  men  of  her  crew,  the  two  only  survivors  being 
now  on  shore— Wherefore  I  hope  you  will  take  care  to  confine 
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him  according  to  his  merits,  putting  in  your  dead-lights,  and  keep- 
ing so  good  a  watch  over  him,  that  he  cannot  escape  from  you. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  our  release  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours. 

*'  John  R.  Jewitt,  Armourer  of  the  Boston^ 

"for  himself  aiid 
"  John  Thompson,  Sail-Maker  of  the  said  Ship." 

P.  208. 

"  On  my  giving  the  letter  to  Maquina,  he  asked  me  to  explain 
it  to  him.     This  I  did  line  by  line,  as  he  pointed  them  out  with  his 
finger,  but  in  a  sense  very  different  from  the  real,  giving  him  to 
understand  that  I  had  written  to  the  captain,  that  as  he  had  been 
kind  to  me  since  I  had  been  taken  by  him,  that  it  was  my  wish  that 
the  captain  should  treat  him  accordingly,  and  give  him  what  mo- 
lasses, biscuit,  and  rum,  he  wanted.     When  I  had  finished,  placing 
his  finger  in  a  significant  manner  on  my  name  at  the  bottom,  and 
eyeing  me  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  read  my  inmost  thoughts,  he 
said  to  me,  'John,  you  no  lie'?'     Never  did  1  undergo  such  a  scru- 
tiny, or  ever  experience  greater  apprehensions  than  I  felt  at  that 
moment,  when  my  destiny  was  suspended  on  the  slightest  thread, 
and  the  least  mark  of   embarrassment  on  mine,  or  suspicion  of 
treachery  on  his  part,  would  probably  have  rendered  my  life  the 
sacrifice.     Fortunately  I  was  able  to  preserve  my  composure,  and 
my  being  painted  in  the  Indian  manner,  which  Maquina  had,  since 
my  marriage,  requii-ed  of  me,  prevented  any  change  in  my  counte- 
nance from  being  noticed,  and  I  replied  with  considerable  prompti- 
tude, looking  at  him  in  ray  turn,  with  all  the  confidence  I  could 
muster,  '  Why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  question,  Tyee  ?  have  you 
ever  known  me  to  lie?' — *  No.* — *  Then  how  can  you  suppose  I 
should  tell  you  a  lie  now,  since  I  have  never  done  it  ?'     As  I  was 
speaking,  he  still  continued  looking  at  me  with  the  same  piercing 
eye,  but  observing  nothing  to  excite  his  suspicion,  he  told  me  that 
he  believed  what  I  said  was  true,  and  that  he  would  go  on  board, 
and  gave  orders  to  get  ready  his  canoe.   His  chiefs  again  attempted 
to  dissuade  him,  using  every  argument  for  that  purpose,  while  his 
wives  crowded  around  him,  begging  him,  on  their  knees,  not  to 
trust  himself  with  the  white  men.     Fortunately  for  my  companion 
and  myself,  so  strong  was  his  wish  of  going  onboard  the  vessel,  that 
he  was  deaf  to  their  solicitations,  and  making  no  other  reply  to 
them,  than,  '  John  no  lie,'  left  the  house,  taking  four  prime  skins 
with  him  as  a  present  to  the  captain. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  canoe  put  off,  when  he  ordered  his  men  to 
stop,  and  calHng  to  me,  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  to  go  on  board 
with  him.  Suspecting  this  as  a  question  merely  intended  to  en- 
snare me,  I  replied  that  I  had  no  wish  to  do  it,  not  having  any 
desire  to  leave  them."     P.  109. 

The  sequel  may  readily  be  imagined.  Maquina  was  de- 
tained as  prisoner ;  and  though  the  savages  were  highly  ex- 
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asperated  at  the  trick,  they  prized  their  king's  life  too  highly 
to  inflict  any  violence,  which  they  knew  would  be  immedi- 
atoly  retaliated  on  his  person.  An  exchange  was  negotiated 
alter  a  few  preliminaries;  and  Jewitt  and  Thompson  stepped 
once  again  in  freedom  on  the  deck  of  an  European  vessel. 
Maquina,  who  had  apprehended  the  extremity  of  punishment 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  seizure,  expressed  the  uttermost 
gratitude  at  his  delivery.  On  learning  that  the  ship  would 
return  to  the  coast  in  a  few  months,  he  requested  Jewitt  very 
earnestly  to  inform  him  of  his  arrival.  "  John,  you  know  I 
shall  be  then  at  Tashees  ;  but  when  you  come,  make  paw, 
(fire  a  gun,)  to  let  me  know,  and  I  will  come  down."  Jewitt 
was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  and  with  a  fearlessness  not  likely  to 
be  often  imitated,  he  landed  once  more  among  his  former 
masters,  was  received  by  them  with  cordiality,  and  dismissed 
without  any  breach  of  faith. 

The  narrative  which  we  have  thus  abridged,  has  passed 
through  several  editions  in  America.  It  is  written  in  a  plain 
unaffected  style,  and  contains  many  particulars  of  high  in- 
terest, both  as  they  regard  personal  adventure,  and  our  ac- 
quaintance with  a  people  very  imperfectly  known  in  Europe. 
It  should  be  added,  that  the  hero  of  the  story  returned  in 
safety  to  America,  and  settled,  after  all  his  perils  at  Middle- 
town,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Supermtendence  of  Christ  over  his  Church. 
A  Sermon  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  on  Sunday,  April 
11,  1824,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  Chris- 
topher Beihell,  D.D.  Lord  Bishoji  of  Gloucester.  Pub- 
lished at  the  Command  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  By  J.  B.  Sumner,  M.A.  Prebendary  of 
Durham,  &;c.  ^c.    4to.     Hatchard  and  Son.  1824. 

Art.  IX.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  Vihitehall  Chapel,  on 
Sunday,  June  20, 1824,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Charles  James  Blomfield,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester.  Published  at  the  Command  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  By  John  Lonsdale,  B.D.  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
4to.     Rivingtons.  1824. 

We  have  now  to  present  our  readers  with  two  excellent 
Consecration  Sermons,  written  by  men  of  established  repu- 
tation, and  calculated  to  preserve  and  increase  the  literary 
character  of  their  authors.  They  are  not,  however,  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  call  forth  many  observations  from  the  critic, 
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and  an  abstract  of  their  contents,  with  a  Few  specimens  of 
their  style,  will  be  considered,  we  trust,  as  an  adequate  dis- 
charge  of  our  duty  towards  them. 

Mr.  Sumner  treats  of  the  *'  Superintendence  of  Christ 
over  his  Church,"  and  considers  it  as  exercised  in  the  conti- 
nual provision  of  persons  qualified  to  declare  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  at  home,  and  to  publish  it  abroad;  to  defend  its 
authority,  to  maintain  its  doctrines  in  their  purity,  and 
to  apply  them  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  Under  the 
first  division  we  have  been  much  pleassd  with  the  description 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  ministerial  office,  which  it  requires 
supernatural  assistance  to  overcome. 

The  application  of  the  Gospel  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men,  and  bringing  in  the  individual  Christian  to  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  is  beautifully  described. 

*'  But  the  accomplishment  of  this,  is  the  business  of  patient 
watchfulness  and  persevering  labour.  How  often  has  the  pastor 
of  the  flock  to  lament  over  an  early  promise  of  piety,  choked  by 
the  cares  or  pleasures  of  the  world :  how  often  are  his  rising  hopes 
blasted  by  the  growth  of  fare*  a?«o«g  the  tvheat  :  how  carefully  is 
he  obliged  to  watch,  lest  even  piety  towards  God  shall  be  accom- 
panied with  bitterness  towards  man,  or  religious  feelings  degenerate 
into  spiritual  pride. 

"  These,  and  a  thousand  dangers  which  beset  the  narrow  path, 
which  is  neither  according  to  man's  own  heart  nor  to  the  course  of 
this  world,  but  which  alone  leadeth  unto  life  ; — demand  an  earnest, 
regular,  and  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  unrewarded  vigilance, 
which  he  only  vnho  luorheth  all  in  ally  can  inspire.  Perhaps  the 
scene  of  labour  is  cast  in  some  sequestered  corner  of  the  land,  in 
what  the  men  of  business  or  the  men  of  intellect  and  literature 
would  call  a  wilderness  :  but  in  that  wilderness  a  flock  is  to  be  fed, 
and  that  flock  is  designed  for  immortality  :  and  the  faithful  Shep- 
herd v/atches  and  prays  and  labours  for  the  safety  of  those  souls 
intrusted  to  him,  as  a  father  for  the  welfare  of  his  children.  I 
speak  to  those  who  can  appreciate  such  cares :  to  some  who  have 
themselves  experienced  them  :  and  who  know  at  once  the  neces- 
sity and  the  painfulness  of  these  ministrations.  The  interpreter  of 
Scripture  may  find  some  reward  in  perpetuating  his  name  amongst 
his  brethren ;  the  preacher  may  be  cheered  by  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  his  hearers  ;  but  what  can  stimulate  the  humble  and 
retired  minister,  the  laborious  watchman  of  the  house  of  Israel^  ex- 
cept the  desire  implanted  in  him  by  the  Spirit,  that  he  may 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  his  hope  and  crouin  of 
rejoicing  in  the  great  day."     Sumner,  p.  15. 

In  turning  now  to  Mr.  Lonsdale's  discourse,  the  reader 
will  perceive  more  condensation  of  matter  and  language,  and 
perhaps  more  originality  of  thought.  He  illustrates  and  ap- 
plies the  fact,  that  the  "  power  is  of  God,  not  of  us ;"  and 
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commences  by  pointing  out  this  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
Scripture. 

The  preacher  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  sole  and  sove- 
reign Agent  has  employed,  in  many  signal  instances,  weak, 
and,  according  to  human  views,  insujQScient  instruments; 
and  the  characters  of  Moses  and  St.  Paul  are  sketched  with 
a  masterly  hand.  The  argument  in  support  of  Christianity 
from  the  humble  station  of  its  primitive  professors,  is  placed 
in  a  new  and  strong^  light. 

Equally  excellent  is  the  application  of  the  discourse  to  the 
ceremony  which  followed  its  delivery. 

"  But  it  is  time  to  apply  the  subject  more  particularly  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  solemn  occasion  on  which  we  are  now  assembled. 
And  this  I  would  do  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  remarkable 
contrast  between  St.  Paul's   representations  of  his  own  character 
and  condition,  apparent  indeed  in  the  passage  which  I  have  taken 
for  my  text,  but  more  strikingly  conspicuous   in  other  places.     I 
mean  the  opposite  tones  of  dignity  and  humility  which  he  assumes, 
according  to  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  he  regards  him- 
self; whether  as  a  man,  or  as  an  Apostle — a  being  of  the  earth, 
familiar  with  afflictions,  and  heavily  laden  with  infirmities,  or  an 
agent  of  Heaven,  directed  by  Divine  Wisdom,  and  supported  by 
Divine  Power.     At  one  time,  he  demands  honour  as  t/te  minister  of 
Christ  and  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God;  at  another,  he  appears 
to  solicit  sympathy  for  suffering,  and   indulgence  for  weakness. 
He  represents  himself,  and  his  brethren  in  the   ministry,  as  the 
keepers  and  dispensers  of  a  treasure — a  treasure  inestimable  and 
imperishable — but  as  having  it  in  earthen  and  fragile  vessels  ;   that 
the  exceUenci)  of  the  power,  which  made  the  dispensation  of  it  to 
prosper  so  marvellously  in  their  hands,  might  be   shewn  to  he  of 
God  and  not  of  them. — And  what  St.  Paul,  and  his  fellow-labourers 
were,  such  also,  in  the   general  character,   though  not  full  to  the 
extent,  of  circumstances  and  condition,  are  the  appointed  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  at  this  day :  the  same  in  their  natural,  the  same  in 
their  ministerial  capacity ;  in  their  motives  to  humility,  and  in  their 
pretensions  to  honour ;   in  their  weakness,  and  in  their  strength. 
If  we  have  to  contend  with  less  difficulties  than  the  Apostles,  we 
are  armed  with  less  powers  also.     If  we  are  not  exposed  to   their 
necessities,   and  persecutions,  and  distresses,  v;q  cannot  exhibit  as 
they  could,  the  testimony  of  sigyis  and  wonders  unto  the  word  uf 
grace.     We  have  the  same  treasure  which  they  had,  entrusted  to 
our  stewardship ;  we  have  it  in  the  same  earthen  vessels  ;  and  we 
are  thus  in  the  same  manner  continually  taught  to  know  and  feel, 
that  whatever  excellency  of  power  still  accompanies  its  distribution, 
must  be  accounted  as  of  God,  and  not  of  us. — Thus  then  we  knoxa 
both  how  to  be  exalted,  and  how  to  be  abased.     We  cannot  claim' 
tqo  much  on  account  of  our  ministry  ;  we  can  scarcely  assume  too 
little  for  ourselves.    When  we  remember  (and  woe  unto  us  if  we 
ever  forget)  that  we  are  aw6a«a(/or5j^/'  Christy  it  is  our  privilege, 
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our  duty  I  might  have  said,  to  magnify  our  Office ;  we  are  entitled, 
we  are  bound,  to  demand  respect  and  attention,  as  the  servants  of 
the  Most  High  Gud,  which  shew  men  the  toay  to  salvation.  And 
much  are  we  wanting  to  His  service,  if  we  are  induced  by  any 
consideration  whatsoever  to  forego  this  privilege,  or  neglect  this 
duty.  But  when  we  turn  our  view  to  the  earthen  xessels  in  which 
we  bear  about  our  heavenly  treasure  /  when  we  look  at  our 
manifold  imperfections  both  of  body  and  soul ;  at  the  opposition 
which  assails  us  from  without,  and  the  proofs  of  corruption  which  are 
unceasingly  springing  up  from  within ;  then  indeed  we  are  com- 
pelled  to  cry  out  with  the  Apostle,  Who  is  sirfficientfor  these 
things  f — Our  sufficiency  is  of  God.'*     Lonsdale,  p.  16. 

We  have  only  room  for  one  other  passage,  which  we  ex- 
tract with  peculiar  propriety  and  pleasure,  because  it  calls 
upon  the  Church  to  rejoice  and  be  grateful  for  the  elevation 
of  those  individuals  before  whom  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Lons- 
dale preached.  When,  as  in  these  instances,  "  men  high  in 
talent  and  rich  in  learning,"  are  selected  to  fill  the  elevated 
places  in  our  hierarchy — we  feel  confident  that,  in  spite  of 
many  unfavourable  symptoms,  the  Church  cannot  fall  into 
contempt  among  men  :  and  when  such  persons  are  known  to 
profess  and  remember,  that  the  power  in  which  they  stand  is 
not  their  own,  but  their  Master's — we  feel  equally  convinced 
that  the  Church  over  which  they  preside  will  not  be  deprived 
of  the  blessing  and  support  of  God. 


(( 


But  even  these — the  ablest,   the  most   richlygifted   among 
them— must  be  content  to  have  that  treasure,  of  which  they  are 
the  most  honoured  depositaries,  and  the  most  faithful  guardians,  in 
earthen  vessels;  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  which  are  perpetually 
putting   them   in   mind,  that  the  power  in  which  they  stand  is  not 
their's,  but  God's.     And    God   forbid  that    any  thing  should  ever 
tempt  them  to  become  insensible  to  this  admonition! — Well  may 
the  Church  rejoice,  and  honestly  may  she   glory,  (since  ordinary 
now  occupy  the  place   of  extraordinary   aids)    when   she    sees 
called  to   sit   in  her  chief  places  men  high  in  talent,  and   rich  in 
learning — men  who,  like   the  discipled  scribe  in   the  Gospel  can 
bring  forth  out  of  their  treasure  things  neiv  and  old  for  her  support 
and  service.     But  much   greater  cause  has  she  for  joy  and  con- 
fidence, when  she  sees  them  counting  that   earthly   treasure  but 
dung,    in    comparison   with     t/ie   unsearchable   riches   of    Christ, 
committed  to  their  care  and  keeping ;  when,  in  humility  and  faith, 
they  seek  acceptance  for  their  gifts  and  acquirements  as  unworthy 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  God ;  when,  in  short,  casting  away  all 
vain   imaginations   of  their  own  sufficiency,   they  look  for  both 
the  will  and  po'ver  to  fulfil  the  great  duties  required  of  them, 
from  Him  who  is  all   in  all.     It  is  only  by  such  ministry,  and 
under  such  superintcndance,-that  the  Church  has  ever  flourished: 
and  through  such  meansalonc  must  it  still  hope  to  go  on  and  prosper: 
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till  he  who  is  its  Head  shall  supply  its  deficiencies  from  His  own 
fulness,  and  wash  it  from  its  impurities  in  His  own  blood  ;  and 
finally  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot,  or 
wrink/e,  or  any  such  thing,  in  the  holy  and  heavenly  city  J'  Lonsdale, 
p.  20. 
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Brydges,  Bart.    Post  Svo.    9s. 

Beauties  of  the  Dulwich  Picture  Gallery.    12nio.    Ss. 
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An  Account  of  Uie  Bell-Rock  Lighthouse  ;  including  the  Details  of  the  Erec- 
tion and  the  peculiar  Structure  of  that  Edifice.  By  R.  Stevenson,  Civil  Engineer, 
F.R.S.     Royal  4(0.     51.5s. 

Essay  on  the  Beneficial  Direction  of  Rural  Expenditure.  By  R.  A.  Slaney, 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.     12mo.     6s.  6d. 

Conversations  on  Perspective,  between  Caroline  and  Mr.  Painter.  18mo. 
3s.  6d. 

Questions  adapted  to  Aldrick's  Logic.     24mo.     Is. 

A  Whisper  to  a  Newly- married  Pair.  By  a  Widowed  Wife.  Foolscap  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Essay  on  the  Beneficial  Effects  of  Rural  Expenditure.  By  R.  Slaney,  Esq 
l^nio.     6s.  6d. 

Flora  Historica ;  or,  the  Three  Seasons  of  the  British  Parterre  Historically  and 
Botanically  treated  ;  with  Observations  on  Planting,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Bul- 
bous Plants.  By  H.  Phillips,  F.H.S.  Author  of  Sylva  Florifera,  &c.  In  2  vols. 
8vo.     11.4s. 

The  Greenhouse  Companion;  comprising  a  General  Course  of  Greenhouse  and 
Conservatory  Management  throughout  the  Year;  with  other  Particulars.  8vo,  14s. 

Clavis  Pentateuchi;  sive  Analysis  omnium  Vocum  Hebraicarum  suo  ordine  in 
Pentateucho  Moseos  occudentium,  una  cum  Versione  Latina  el  Anglica.  Notis 
Criticis  et  Philologicis  adjectis.  Auctore  Jacobo  Robertson,  S.T.D.  Editio  Altera 
ex  Recens.  J.  Kinghorn.     8vo.     ll.  8s. 

The  Elements  of  Hydrostatics ;  with  their  Application  to  the  Solution  of  Pro- 
blems.    By  Miles  Bland,  B.D.  F.R.S.  Rector  of  Lilley,  Herts.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Works  of  Vicesimus  Knox,  D.D.  now  first  collected  ;  with  a  Biographical 
Preface,  and*  an  Engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author.     In  7  vols.     Svo.     31.  13s.  6d. 

Johnson's  Typographia;  containing  the  Origin,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  the 
Typographic  Art,  with  Notices  of  the  Early  Printers  and  their  Works.  In  2  vols. 
18mo.  11.  lOs. ;  and  in  2  vols.  12mo.  price  31. 

A  Descriptive  History  of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  R.  Stuart,  Esq.  Civil  Engineer. 
Svo.     8s. 

Elements  of  Phrenology.  By  G.  Combe,  President  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 
12mo.     4s. 

The  Butterfly  Collectors'  Vade-Mecum;  or,  a  Synoptical  Table  of  English 
Butterflies  :  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Kirby,  A.M.  F.R.S.  and  F.L.S.  l8mo. 
With  Two  Coloured  Plates.     5s.  in  Boards. 
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WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  has  in  the  press,  Who  wrote  Icon  BasiliH? 
considered  and  answered,  in  two  Letters  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

A  Reply  to  the  Second  Postscript  in  the  Supplement  to 
Palceoromaica,  by  the  Author  of  An  Examination  of  the 
Hypothesis  advanced  in  Palaoromaica. 

The  Rev.  E.  Berens  has  nearly  ready  for  pubHcation,  a 
Selection  from  the  Sermons  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Theodore 
Dehon,  D.D.  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina,  for  Young  Persons  in  the 
higher  and  middle  Classes  of  Society,  in  one  volume  12mo. 
To  which  will  be  prefixed,  a  Sketch  of  the  Bishop's  Life ; 
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also  some  Account  of  the  Origin  and  present  Circumstances 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

Colonel  Hawker  is  about  to  produce  a  Third  Edition  of 
his  popular  Work  to  enable  Young  Sportsmen  to  open  the 
Campaign  for  the  Season,  secundem  artern-  It  affords  In- 
structions in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting- ;  differ- 
ence between  the  Flint  and  Percussion  System;  preservation 
of  Game;  getting  access  to  all  kinds  of  Birds;  specific  Di- 
rections, with  new  Apparatus  for  Wild  Fowl  Shooting,  both 
on  the  Coast  and  in  Fresh  Water,  with  which  are  introduced 
new  Directions  for  Trout  Fishing.  Besides  an  Epitome  of 
the  present,  and  a  few  Suggestions  for  a  Code  of  new  Game 
Laws,  interspersed  with  Observations  and  Advice  to  the 
Young  Sportsman  on  other  Subjects. 

Sermons  and  Charges,  by  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middleton, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life, 
by  H.  K.  Bonney,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Bedford,  are  in  the 
Press. 

Mr.  Mills,  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  is  en- 
gaged on  a  History  of  Chivalry  for  next  Season. 

The  remaining  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Warner  s  Illustra- 
tions of  Novels,  by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  have  been  for 
some  time  in  the  Press,  and  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  a 
very  few  weeks. 

Dr.  Daivso7i,  of  Sunderland,  is  about  to  publish  A  New 
System  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  together  with  an  Original 
Nosology,  which  embraces  Physiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  preparing  a  second  Edition,  with  ^Illus- 
trative Cases  of  Dr.  Coindefs  Observations  on  the  Remark- 
able Effects  of  Iodine  in  Bronchocele  and  Scrofula. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Wood  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  in  One 
Volume  12mo.  A  Life  of  Law  of  Lauriston,  Projector  of 
the  Missisippi  Scheme ;  containing  a  detailed  Account  of  the 
Nature,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  this  extraordinory  Joint  Stock 
Company,  with  many  curious  Anecdotes  of  the  Rage  for 
speculating  in  its  Funds,  and  the  disastrous  Consequences 
of  its  Failure. 

Rothelan,  a  Tale  of  the  English  Histories,  in  3  Vols. 
l2mo.  by  the  Author  of  Ringan  Gilhaize,  the  Spaewife,  &c. 
&c.  will  speedily  be  published. 

A  Second  Series  of  the  Scrap-Book,  by  John  M'Diarmid, 
in  Post  8vo.  is  nearly  ready. 

Mr.  John  Malcolm,  late  of  the  42d  Regiment,  has  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  a  Volume  of  Poems,  in  Foolscap  8vo. 
entitled  The  Buccaneer  and  other  Poems. 
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Art.  I.  Two  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford;  to  ivhich  are  added,  Ohservations  on  some  Pas- 
sages in  Mr.  Belsharns  Tratislation  and  Exposition  of 
the  Epistles  of  Paid  the  Apostle.  By  John  Hume  Spri/, 
M.A.  of  Oriel  College;  Minister  of  Christ  Church, 
Birmingham  ;  and  one  of  the  University  Select  Preachers 
for  1824.     8vo.     162  pp.   4s.    Rivingtons.  .  1824. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Spry  must  of  course  be  well  known  to  our 
readers  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  strenuous  defenders  of  the 
established  faith  of  whom  the  age  and  our  Church  have  to 
boast ;  if  it  should  be  otherwise  with  any  one  who  shall 
peruse  our  journal,  we  trust  that  he  will  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing himself  acquainted  with  the  small  work  just  named,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  excellent  publications  of  its  author; 
and  to  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  these  works  we 
have  only  to  say,  that  we  conceive  the  sermons  before  us  to 
be  in  all  respects  worthy  of  their  author. 

It  is  the  malignant  nature  of  the  many  headed  monster, 
heresy,  to  be  singularly  vigorous  in  the  eternal  reproduction 
of  its  dismembered  venom  ;  and  an  error  is  no  sooner  cut  up 
than  it  sprouts  again  in  the  same  form.  To  have  been  once 
completely  refuted,  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  re-appearance 
of  any  obnoxious  opinion  in  all  the  effrontery  of  undisguised 
assurance,  and  the  plausibility  of  established  truth.  And  the 
more  ably,  the  more  signally  and  notoriously,  the  victory  has 
been  achieved  and  the  triumph  completed,  with  so  much  the 
more  unblushing  audacity  does  the  vanquished  enemy  in  a 
short  time  parade  forth  in  all  the  pomp  and  assumption  of 
unbroken  superiority.  Such  being  the  case  with  the  sup- 
porters and  propagators  of  error,  continual  vigilance  is  the 
first  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  truth,  to  guard 
against  their  insiduous  attacks  :  we  say  vigilance,  because  no 
great  degree  of  skill  or  penetration  can  be  essentially  neces- 
sary to  conduct  a  defence,  when  the  plans  of  the  enemy  are  of 
such  an  hacknied  description.  A  very  moderate  share  of 
acuteness  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  champion  of 
truth  to  repel  such  clumsy   attacks.     He  has  nothing  to  do 
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but  taking  example  from  his  opponent,  repeat  over  and  over 
Tigain  the  manoeuvres  which  on  so  many  former  occasions 
Lave  ensured  success  ;  but  if  to  vigilance  and  constancy  be 
superadded  more  distinguished  abilities,  and  more  eminent 
qualifications  for  the  combat,  the  cause  of  truth  can  hardly 
fail  to  gain  real  advantages  over  its  opponents  :  and  though 
perhaps  it  may  only  be  to  make  them  abandon  one  point  of 
attack,  in  order  to  adopt  another;  it  is  yet  surely  something 
to  have  cleared  even  one  part  of  the  ground,  and  to  have 
compelled  the  adversary  to  a  task  of  greater  difficulty  than 
that  with  which  he  before  contented  himself, — the  task  of 
planning  a  new  system  of  assault  as  well  as  of  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

These  observations  arise  from  the  circumstances  attending 
the  controversy  before  us,  in  which  the  opponents  have 
brought  up  every  trite,  and  often  refuted  argitment  to  prop 
the  cause  of  Unitarianism.  And  the  author  of  the  book  un- 
der review  has  not  merely  contented  himself  with  reiterating 
the  old  and  convincing  answers  to  those  fallacies,  but  has 
brought  to  bear  on  the  question  much  originality  and  inven- 
tion, as  well  as  the  stores  of  learning  and  experience.  The 
first  portion  of  his  volume  consists  of  two  sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  text  of  both  the  Sermons  is  taken  from  Acts  ix.  20. 
"  And  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues, 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  God."  And  after  pointing  out  hj  a 
comparison  with  subsequent  passages,  that  the  word  Christ 
is  here  intended  to  apply  to  Jesus,  and  not  merely  to  the 
promised  Messiah  in  the  abstract;  the  author  states  that  his 
particular  object  will  be  to  shew,  that  by  declaring  him  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  the  apostle  intended  to  teach  that  he  is  a 
full  and  equal  paitaker  in  the  divine  nature  with  God  the 
Father.  This  position  is  first  maintained  by  a  reference  to 
the  obvious  and  literal  meaning  of  Scripture ;  and  our  failh 
upon  this  point  could  admit  of  no  doubts,  if  we  simply  read 
the  sacred  oracles,  without  reference  to  the  endless  contro- 
versies which  have  been  raised  upon  them.  But,  observes 
our  author, 

"  We  are  unfortunately  compelled  to  pursue  a  more  intricate 
course  :  as  supporters  of  the  truth  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  view  the 
language  of  Scripture,  without  also  examining  the  conflicting 
interpretations  of  controversialists  :  and  before  we  feel  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  assert  the  authority  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  we  are  compelled  to  satisfy  ourselves, 
that  there  is  no  solidity  or  weight  in  the  objections,  by  which  that 
interpretation  has  been  assailed.     The  arguments  which  have  been 
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urged  against  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture  in  the  case  before  us 
amount  to  this  :  that  as  we  have  two  different  accounts  given  us  by 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ ;  one  of  which  is 
perfectly  intelligible,  and  established  by  the  testimony  of  authentic 
history  ;  while  the  other  is  unintelligible  in  itself,  and  not  capable 
of  being  proved  by  similar  evidence ;  we  ought^to  interpret  what  is 
obscure  and  questionable,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  consis- 
tent with  that  which  is  plain  and  not  to  be  disputed.  As  therefore 
we  know  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man;  that  he  was  born  of  a 
woman ;  that  he  passed  through  the  stages  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, a  partaker  in  the  infirmities  of  each ;  that  he  grew  up  to 
manhood,  lived  as  men  do,  partook  of  their  wants,  their  passions, 
their  pleasures  and  their  pains  ;  that  at  last  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  public  executioner  and  was  buried  ;  knowing  all  .this  we  cannot 
understand  how  this  person  can  be  God  ;  and  we  consider  ourselves 
obliged  to  accept  the  indisputable  fact  of  his  manhood ;  and  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  with  that  fact  the  language  which  others  believe 
to  be  declaratory  of  his  divine  nature,  by  interpreting  it  in  some 
metaphorical  sense,  expressive  of  the  dignity  of  the  office  which 
Christ  was  called  to  fulfil,  or  the  plenitude  of  the  divine  inspiration 
with  which  he  was  favoured."  P.  7. 

We  have  copied  this  passage  at  length,  because  we  con- 
sider it  a  remarkably  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  all  argument  on  the  subject  is  ultimately 
founded  ;  and  it  is  in  following  up  the  train  of  reasoning  from 
this  source,  that  the  author  proceeds  with  the  discussion  of 
his  subject. 

In  a  very  early  age  of  the  Christian  church  (he  then 
goes  on  to  observe)  the  result  of  such  reasoning  was  exhibit- 
ed in  the  denial  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  by  the  Docetae. 
They  ought  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  maintaining  the  whole 
of  our  Saviour's  bodily  existence  and  actions  to  have  been  a 
series  of  optical  illusions.  But  the  argument,  Mr.  Spry  ob- 
serves, is  nothing  worth.  He  shews,  very  clearly,  that  as 
these  objectors  professed  to  admit  the  divine  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  Christ,  are  both  with  equal  positiveness  asserted 
in  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture,  they  would  have  no  more 
right  to  explain  away  the  one  than  the  other.  And  that  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  such  a  mode  of  exposition  is  neces- 
sary to  reconcile  Scripture  with  itself,  until  it  has  been 
proved  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  say  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  he  is  "  both  God  and  man."  Such  being  the 
orthodox  faith,  our  author  maintains,  that  it  is  clearly  most 
irrational  to  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  maintai-aed  because 
it  is  incomprehensible  :  the  heretical  impugner  of  this  doc- 
trine being  thus  driven  to  an  absurdity,  his  only  remaining 
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refuge  is  to  be  found  in  the  denial,  that  the  Scriptures  are 
rightly  interpreted  by  the  supporters  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
Here  he  avails  himself  of  all  the  arts  of  criticism,  and  all  the 
powers  of  subtle  sophistry,  to  wrest  the  page  of  inspiration 
to  his  purpose ;  or  withdrawing  his  unwary  antagonist  from 
that  strong  hold,  seeks  to  baffle  and  defeat  him  by  a  skiKul 
use  of  the  weapons  of  sophistry,  and  by  leading  him  into  the 
uncertain  mazes  of  metaphysical  disputation.     It  is  in  con- 
nexion with  this  view  of  the  argument,  that  the  author  now 
alludes  to  the  late  attempts  to  shew,  that  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  writings  will  tend  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
the  simple  humanity  of  Christ  is  the  indisputable  doctrine  of 
the  New  Testament.     Our  readers  will   not  need  to  be  in- 
formed, that  the  attempt  alluded  to,  is  that  of  Mr.  Belshani, 
in   his  New  Translation   of  the  Epistles.     This  then  is  the 
immediate  inducement  which  leads  the  author  to  consider 
some   of  the   principal   passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings,    in 
which  the  title  of  the  "Son  of  God"  is  attributed  to  Christ; 
and  to  illustrate  their  meaning  by  comparison  with  other  pas- 
sages, when  the  Apostle  discourses  more  at  length  on  the 
mysterious  nature  of  his  heavenly  master. 

The  first  passage  thus  brought  under  consideration  is  th^t 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  (i.  3,  4.) 
in  which  the  apostle  informs  his  converts,  that  the  tidings  he 
was  commissioned  to  deliver  were, 

"  Concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  which  was  made 
of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  ;  and  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  lioliness,  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead."' 

These  words,  literally  taken,  most  clearly  and  emphatically 
state  the  divine  nature  of  Christ ;  and,  observes  our  author, 

"  As  St.  Paul  here  tells  the  Romans  that  Jesus  Christ  was  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,  had  he  merely  added,  that  '  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,'  without  further  explaining  or  enforcing  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words,  there  might  have  been  something  like  a  plausible 
pretence  for  considering  this  title  as  nothing  more  than  a  recogni- 
tion of  some  extraordinary  and  especial  portion  of  the  divine  fa- 
vour and  assistance,  by  which  he  was  supported  and  fitted  for  his 
prophetical  and  regal  office.  But  when  the  Apostle  proceeds  to 
inform  us,  that  this  extraordinary  person  was  the  Son  o/God,  really 
and  effectually,  iv  ^vi>afji.ei;  a  partaker  of  the  holy  and  spiritual  na- 
ture of  the  divinity,  xctrec  "jiyBv^x  ky\uijvv%% ;  and  that  he  was  thus 
clearly  declared  in  a  manner  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  ambiguity, 
by  that  great  surpassing  miracle,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  it 
might  seem  scarcely  possible  for  language  to  be  framed  less  liable 
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to  exception,  less  open  to  misconstruction,  less  capable  of  being 
perverted  from  its  true  meaning  by  the  ingenuity  of  heresy,  or  more 
clearly  indicative  of  the  fundamental  truth  which  this  great  Apostle 
seems  to  have  been  ever  careful  to  state  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  teaching,  doctrinal  and  moral,  was  to  be  securely 
placed.'*     P.  15. 

Having  thus,  as  we  think,  most  ably  and  forcibly  com- 
nicnted  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  important  passage, 
Mr.  Spry  goes  on  to  consider  the  perversion  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  by  the  opponents  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
All  such  interpretations  have  been  found  to  violate  the  most 
obvious  rules  of  construction,  and  admitted  principles  of  ex- 
position, and  make  the  sacred  writers  contradict  themselves 
and  each  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  literal  interpretation  above  en- 
forced is  that  which  has  had  the  support  of  the  primitive 
Fathers,  and  the  united  testimony  of  the  most  learned  and 
pious  writers  in  all  ages  of  the  Church. 

From  this  our  author  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  ano- 
ther passage  of  a  like  import  (Gal.  iv.  4 — 7).  **  When  the 
fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  And 
because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.  Wherefore 
thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a  son  ;  and  if  a  son,  then  an 
heir  of  God  through  Christ." 

In  considering  this  passage,  the  first  remark  is,  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  terms  plainly  implying,  that  he 
existed  with  the  Father  before  the  period  of  his  mission  into 
this  world.  The  questions  hence  arising  as  to  where  and 
how  long  this  pre-existence  had  taken  place,  and  in  what 
nature  he  had  so  pre-existed,  are  all  such  as  may  be  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  a  reference  to  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, every  one  of  which  aftbrds  a  new  testimony  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Other  proofs  appear  by  a 
similar  comparison  arising  from  the  object  of  his  mission,  as 
stated  in  the  text  here  quoted,  viz.  to  redeem  man.  An  ob- 
ject which  it  is  clearly  shewn,  from  several  very  strong  pas- 
sages, could  only  be  attained  by  one  possessing  the  Divine 
nature. 

This  argument  is  given  in  so  strong  and  masterly  a  style, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  it  to  our  readers 
entire. 

"  No  truths  are  more  plainly  set  forth  in  Scripture  than  these  : 
that  man  cannot  be  the  redeemer  of  man ;  and  that  God  has  re- 
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served  this  great  office  of  mercy  for  his  own  especial  performance 
*  None,'  says  the  Psalmist,  •  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother, 
or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him  ;  for  that  he  should  still  live  for 
ever  and  see  no  corruption.  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the 
power  of  the  grave  ;  for  he  shall  receive  me.'  *  O  Israel,'  says  God, 
by  the  prophet  Hosea,  *  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself;  but  in  me  is 
thy  help.  I  will  ransom  thee  from  the  power  of  the  grave  ;  I  will 
redeem  thee  from  death.'  If  then  God  alone  can  be  the  Redeemer 
of  man,  the  Son  of  God  would  never  have  been  sent  forth  by  God 
on  such  a  mission,  had  he  been  no  more  than  a  partaker  in  the  na- 
ture of  those  whom  he  came  to  redeem.  But  we  are  here  told  that 
he  was  sent  forth  for  this  especial  purpose ;  and  in  another  place 
we  have  the  Apostle's  further  declaration  to  assure  us,  that '  he  was 
made  unto  us  redemption.'  Therefore  he  is  God  ;  neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other,  for  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven 
given  unto  man  whereby  we  must  be  saved."     P.  22. 

A  similar  line  of  argument  is  carried  on  with  respect  to 
the  effect  here  ascribed  to  the  miosion  of  Christ,  "  that  we 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  Into  the  detail  we 
regret  we  cannot  enter,  but  the  proof  is  as  striking  and  con- 
vincing as  those  already  exhibited. 

Our  author,  in  this  discourse,  brings  forward  only  one  more 
passage  to  be  discussed  in  the  same  way.  This  is  from  tlfe 
beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  God  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath 
appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the 
worlds." 

He  explains  his  bringing  forward  this  epistle  among  those 
of  St.  Paul,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Belsham,  though  posi- 
tively denying  it  to  be  the  production  of  that  Apostle,  has 
yet  thought  it  necessary  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of 
expounding  it  so  as  to  suit  his  hypothesis. 

Having  commented  on  the  extreme  difficulty  attending  the 
attempt  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, so  as  to  accord  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  mere  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  Mr.  Spry  proceeds  in  a  very  forcible  man- 
ner to  shew  the  still  harder  task  which  will  thus  fall  on  the 
Unitarians  to  shew,  as  they  now  must  do,  how  the  great 
Apostle,  to  whose  high  attainments  in  piety  and  wisdom  they 
bear  ample  testimony,  could  have  been  so  infatuated  as  to 
adopt  language  respecting  the  nature  of  his  great  Teacher 
and  Master,  directly  calculated  (on  their  hypothesis)  to  lead 
the  whole  Christian  world  into  the  most  dangerous  error  and 
the  foulest  sin:  the  error  of  inferring,  that  he  was  God, 
who,  by  their  supposition,  is  only  man ;  and  the  foul  sin  of 
worshipping  the    creature,  instead    of  the  Creator,     And 
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hence  he  presses  upon  the  Socinian  the  glaring  difficulty  of 
supposing  that  a  God  of  truth  and  wisdom  could  allow  the 
Scriptures  of  his  revealed  religion  to  speak  a  language  thus 
inevitahly  deceptive  upon  so  important  a  subject. 

The  concluding  passage  of  this  first  Sermon  is  so  excel- 
lent and  impressive,  that  we  must  extract  it. 

*'  But  though  such  will  be  the  conviction  of  those  who  have 
learned  to  humble  their  minds  under  the  teaching  of  God,  and  have 
brought  to  the  study  of  his  word  a  disposition  unbiassed  by  preju- 
dices, uninfluenced  by  worldly  motives,  or  by  the  silly  pride  of  this 
\vorld's  wisdom ;  unhappily,  all  are  not  so  disposed,  nor  have  they 
been  so  taught.  A  powerful  sect  is  busy  among  us.  Its  advocates 
are  neither  deficient  in  zeal  nor  in  controversial  ability;  and  they 
are  continually  endeavouring  to  sap  the  foundations  of  our  fiiith, 
and  to  reduce  Christianity  to  the  cold  level  of  their  own  heartless 
philosophy.  The  insinuating  appeal  which  they  continually  make 
to  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  has  at  all  times  been  powerful  in 
mischief,  and  its  deadly  influence  has  perhaps  never  been  greater 
than  at  present.  Every  effort,  therefore,  to  direct  that  intellect  to 
channels  of  purer  wisdom,  to  exertions  of  a  more  wholesome  na- 
ture  may  be  useful,  however  humble  in  itself;  and  on  this  account 
it  may  not  be  quite  unprofitable,  at  some  future  opportunity,  to 
continue  the  investigation  which  has  been  here  begun.** 

The  investigation  accordingly  is  continued  in  a  second  dis- 
course. In  this,  after  a  brief  recapitulation,  the  same  plan  is 
adopted,  as  in  the  former ;  and  the  first  passage  selected  is 
that  from  Rom.  ix.  5.  Where  St.  Paul  having  enumerated 
the  distinguished  privileges  possessed  by  the  Jews,  thus 
concludes  the  glorious  catalogue.  '*  Whose  are  the  fathers, 
and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came  ;  who  is 
over  all,  God"  blessed  for  ever." 

Hence  is  deduced  the  remark,  that  Christ  is  here  clearly 
declared  to  have  existed  in  more  natures  than  one :  and 
further,  that  he  is  here  invested  with  attributes  and  titles 
which  can  belong  to  God  only.  It  would  have  been  clearly,  not 
only  unnecessary  but  improper  to  have  distinguished  Christ's 
coming-  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  had  he,  as  in  the  Unitarian 
scheme,  not  come  in  any  other  manner  ;  that  he  had  also  some 
other  nature  is  thus  obviously  implied ;  and  what  that  nature 
was  is  then  strongly  declared,  by  attributing  the  supreme 
divinity  to  him. 

The  paltry  evasion  of  transforming  the  Greek  participle 
into  a  pronoun,  and  making  it  run  "  whose  is  the  God  blessed 
for  ever,"  and  applying  this  to  the  Jews,  which  has  been 
dignified  by  some  Socinian  writers  with  the  designation  of  a 
judicious  conjecture,  is  treated  by  Mr.  Spry  with  more  re- 
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spect  than  it  deserves,  in  giving  it  a  refutation.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  another  way  of  perverting-  the  meaning 
equally  futile,  which  is  next  noticed. 

Another  passage  quoted,  and  most  ably  argued  upon  in  a 
method  similar  to  the  preceding  is,  Coloss.  i.  15.  et  seq. ;  but 
our  limits  forbid  us  from  entering  more  at  large  upon  it. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  another  class  of  argument — 
those  deduced  from  the  divine  honours  and  worship  offered 
to  Christ.  Of  the  scriptural  proofs  of  this  important  point, 
the  very  strong  passage  "  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,"  &c.  is  urged  and  elucidated  in  an  eminently 
powerful  manner.  And  a  further  testimony  to  the  same 
point  is  very  ably  deduced  from  the  example  of  the  apostle 
Paul  himself;  when  describing  his  prayer  lor  the  removal  of 
*'  the  thorn  in  the  flesh."  It  is  very  evidently  made  to  appear 
that  this  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity,  and  that  it  was  the  same  divine  person  who  gave  the 
answer  to  his  petition. 

'*  And  as  most  surely  the  Apostle,  when  he  taught  that  *at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow ;'  and  when,  in  his  sore 
distress,  he  cried  unto  him  for  help,  believed  him  to  be  God  j  so, 
with  equal  certainty,  we  may  affirm,  that  he  who  heard  that  prayer, 
who  vouchsafed  an  answer  to  it,  and  poured  forth  upon  the  sor- 
rowing supplicant  the  strength  and  consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  himself  God,  one  with  the  Father,  and  that  Spirit  is  the  ineffable 
brightness,  in  the  incommunicable  perfections,  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture. It  may  now,  I  trust,  be  considered  as  sufficiently  established, 
that  this  was  the  great  doctrine  which  the  Apostle  delivered  in  the 
synagogues  at  Damascus ;  that  doctrine  which,  in  various  other 
places,  both  by  word  and  by  writing,  he  constantly  affirmed,  that 
*  Christ'  is  the  Son  of  God."     P.  66. 

The  author  then  concludes  with  a  few  admirable  and 
pertinent  observations  on  the  importance  of  firmly  maintain- 
ing the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  and  grounding  it 
steadfastly  on  these  important  and  leading  passages  of  Holy 
Writ,  interpreted  in  their  plain,  obvious,  and  literal  sense. 
These  he  represents  as  our  Scriptural  strong  holds,  which  we 
are  not  weakly  to  surrender  because  designing  men  repre- 
sent them  as  untenable.  All  attempts  to  pervert  and  explain 
them  away,  have  failed.  It  remains  with  us,  therefore,  to 
bold  fast  that  which  is  clearly  proved  to  be  the  truth,  and  to 
maintain  our  ground  the  more  strongly,  when  we  see  these 
striking  texts  the  constant  objects  of  attack,  believing  that 
they  are  made  so  by  our  enemies,  from  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  their  system. 

From  the  specimens  here  given  we  think  our  readers  will 
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be  able  sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  remarkably  simple  and 
clear  style  of  language  for  which  Mr.  Spry  is  so  conspicuous. 
There  is  a  plain  earnestness  about  his  manner,  which  cannot 
fail  to  carry  persuasion,  as  well  as  the  logical  precision  of  his 
arguments,  to  produce  conviction.  In  this  point  of  view  he 
may  be  considered  eloquent:  for  though  he  never  attempts 
the  slightest  elevation  of  language,  (with  the  single  exception 
of  what  the  adoption  of  Scriptural  phrases  supplies),  yet,  if 
to  clothe  his  ideas  in  such  language  as  is  best  suited  to  them, 
be  the  character  of  true  taste  in  writing,  we  must  certainly 
give  our  author  full  credit  for  the  display  of  it. 

We  consider  these  Sermons  as  adding  considerably  to  the 
already  high  theological  fame  of  their  author :  and  there  is 
about  them,  as  our  readers  must  have  already  perceived, 
much  originality  of  deduction  and  comparison,  as  well  as  the 
more  substantial  requisites  of  sound  and  orthodox  views, 
supported  by  the  most  cogent  reasoning. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  a  series 
of  observations  on  some  passages  in  Mr.  Belsham's  New 
Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  This 
is  a  most  important  and  elaborate  part  of  Mr.  Spry's  pro- 
duction, of  which  it  occupies  more  than  half.  The  passages 
which  he  has  selected  for  comment,  are  the  same  which  have 
been  adduced  in  the  body  of  the  discourses.  Each  of  these, 
with  Mr.  Belsham's  improvements,  is  now  brought  forward, 
and  discussed  at  large  :  and  this  portion  of  the  book  we  may 
safely  recommend  to  our  readers,  and  particularly  to  the 
theological  student,  as  comprising  a  most  valuable  body  of 
theological  and  critical  research.  In  an  introduction  pre- 
fixed, the  author  admirably  describes  the  practices  of  the 
Socinian  party,  in  their  attempts  to  deny  and  pervert  the 
truth.  In  the  early  times  of  Socinian  heresy,  it  was  their 
first  mode  of  attack,  to  explain  away  all  obnoxious  doctrines  : 
but  it  very  soon  became  evident,  that  their  interpretations 
were  too  forced  and  overstrained  for  any  candid  and  rea- 
sonable mind  to  adopt.  In  later  times,  the  Socinians  them- 
selves seem  to  have  felt  this,  and  therefore  began  to  take 
the  shorter  but  more  desperate  course,  of  calling  in  question 
the  authority 'of  the  principal  passages  alleged  by  the  sup- 
porters of  orthodox  opinions. 

*•  When  Mr.  Belsham  officiated  as  editor  of  the  '  Improved 
Version,'  he  evidently  acted  under  this  persuasion.  But,  either 
from  greater  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  interpretation,  or 
from  a  secret  conviction  that  the  world  never  will  be  persuaded  to 
receive  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  mutilated  form 
in  which  that  version  presents  them,  he  now  returns  to  the  original 
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practices  of  the  sect ;  and,  as  if  the  mantle  of  Socinus  had  suddenly 
fallen  on  him,  betakes  himself  to  the  advocacy  of  some  of  those 
forced  and  strained  interpretations,  which,  when  first  produced,  the 
learned  of  that  day  so  well  exposed,  that  they  had  long  ceased  to 
possess  any  dangerous  influence.  Mr.  Belsham  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered, in  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  the  present  day,  some  op- 
portunity for  once  more  introducing  these  exploded  dogmas  to 
favourable  notice  :  and  he  has  devoted  his  new  Exposition  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  to  this  purpose."     P.  72. 

After  a  few  more  excellent  introductory  observations,  our 
author  commences  his  critical  examination  of  Mr.  B.'s  com- 
ments. No  where  do  we  think  can  the  reader  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  artful  sophistry  of  this  insidious  sect,  find 
it  more  completely  exemplified,  both  as  to  its  malignity  of 
character  and  futility  of  argument,  than  in  the  specimens 
here  brought  forward.  We  are  often  tempted  almost  to 
regret,  that  Mr.  Spry  should  have  condescended  to  waste 
words  in  exposing  such  low  and  despicable  trash.  The  mere 
exhibition  of  such  attempts  at  interpretation  before  the  eyes 
of  any  unprejudiced  reader,  would,  we  should  conceive, 
suffice  to  shew  their  emptiness,  and  to  prove  most  incontes- 
tably,  the  hopelessness  of  the  cause  which  can  catch  at  such 
miserable  supports.  Nor  does  such  a  display  of  puerilities, 
and  fallacies  too  absurd  to  be  for  a  moment  adopted  by  any 
sound  or  well-informed  mind,  tell  much  for  the  honesty  of 
the  advocate,  who  can  pertinaciously  maintain  such  a  cause 
with  arguments,  of  which,  in  his  own  mind,  he  cannot  but 
feel  the  inanity.  We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  either 
Mr.  Belsham  through  his  fine-drawn  subtilties,  or  our  au- 
thor through  his  too  courteous  examination  of  them.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  recommending  to  the  reader  the 
perusal  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  as  affording  the  most 
perfect  view  of  the  reasonableness,  consistency,  and  philo- 
sophic greatness,  of  these  soi-disant,  rational  views,  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  truly  edifying  to  see  these  pretended  philoso- 
phers leaving  their  metaphysical  flights,  to  ferret  out  some 
obscure  construction  which  may  be  put  upon  a  particle  or 
an  accent ;  some  possible  meaning  which  might,  by  the 
utmost  stretch  of  contrivance,  be  given  to  a  passage,  if  we 
might  consider  one  word  as  an  interpolation,  another  mis- 
placed, and  a  third  misinterpreted ;  some  metaphorical  sig- 
nification, which,  with  equal  reason,  might  be  applied  to  one 
of  Euclid's  theorems  :  and  all — for  what  purpose  ?  To  sim- 
plify and  explain,  on  rational  principles,  what  must  otherwise 
be  mysterious,  and  therefore  be  interpreted  in  away  con- 
tradictory to  reason  !     And  if  this  be  all,  we  do  not  see  that 
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much  would  be  gained ;  the  interpretations  already  alluded 
to  being,  in  our  opinion,  quite  as  contradlclorij  to  reason  as 
the  most  orthodox  expositions  could  possibly  appear  to  be. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  without  observing,  while 
■we  are  upon  the  subject,  that  the  philosophical  pretensions 
of  the  Unitarian  system,  have  always   appeared  to  us  one  of 
its  most  singular  i'eatures.     If  it  be  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  true  science,   to  make  hypothesis  yield  to  fact,  and 
imagination  give  place  to  the  assurance  of  conviction,  then 
we  cannot  conceive  how,  in  any  consistency,  the  Unitarian 
theorist   can  be  continually  shewing  such  a  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  plain  statements  of  Scripture,  v/hich  here  stand  in  the 
place  of  facts,  in  order  to  introduce  a  mere  theory,  grounded 
only  on  imaginary  uniformity.     We  conceive  it  sufficiently 
evident  to  every  well-instructed  mind,   that  the    principles 
upon  which  the  Unitarian  forms  his  views,  are  utterly  repug- 
nant to  all  true  principles,  we  do  not  say  of  religion,  but  of 
philosophy :  repugnant  to  those  very  principles  which  he  is 
so  apt  to  boast  of,  and  to  hold  up  as  the  sole  ground  on 
which  he  deigns  to  submit  his  understanding  to  the  reception 
of  truth.     We  should   be,  in  consequence,  prepared  to  ex- 
pect, what  is  very  generally  the  case,  that  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  such  doctrines,  a  large  number  should  consist  of 
those  who,  with  all  the  assumption  and  confidence  of  pro- 
found philosophers,  are,  in  reality,  only  the  most  superficial 
smatterers  in  science.     It  would,  indeed,  somewhat  excite 
our  surprise,   if  we  should  find  among  the  number  any   per- 
sons of  real  and  unquestioned  pretensions  to  scientific  attain- 
ments.    And  here  we  cannot  help  observing  one  fact,  which 
appears  to  us  highly  remarkable.     There  is  one  instance,  (and 
there  may  be  more),    of  an  individual,  in  whose  case   we 
might  well,  at  tirst  sight,  feel  surprise,  on  the  grounds  just 
alluded  to.     We  mean  not  to  speak  of  this  individual  other- 
wise than  from  his  writings  :  we   allude  to  the  well-known 
author   of  a   small   annual  publication    entitled    "  Evening 
Amusements ;"  with  which,  of  course,  all  our  astronomical 
readers  are  well  acquainted.     The   author   of  this  work  is 
well  known  to  be  a  man  eminently  versed  both  in  astronomy 
and  in  most  other  branches  of  mathematical  science,  and  to 
be,  in  general,  a  person  of  very  considerable  philosophical 
attainments.     He  is,  moreover,  as  is  equally  well  known  from 
his  opinions  publicly  professed,  a  supporter  of  the  doctrines 
of  Unitariauism.     Thus  far  we  might  be  tempted  to  express 
our  wonder,  that  inductive  philosophy  should  not  have  taught 
juster  views ;  but  when   we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
above-named  (piissim),  a  very  singular  fact  presents  itself, 
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which  will  at  once  cause  our  surprise  to  cease,  and  may 
aftord  no  inconsiderable  instruction.  This  same  individual, 
who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  denies  also  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravitation ! 
If  we  ask  on  what  grounds,  we  shall  find  that  both  doctrines 
are  denied  on  precisely  the  same  grounds.  The  one  doc- 
trine, though  confessedly  asserted  in  the  literal  sense  of 
Scripture,  is  yet  rejected  because  it  is  incomprehensible  to 
the  human  faculties.  To  the  other  doctrine  this  author  does 
not  object  because  Newton  has  not  sufficiently  demonstrated 
it :  he  does  not  find,  or  pretend  to  find,  any  fault  or  errone- 
ous step  in  the  processes  of  Newton's  demonstrations.  This 
is  not  his  ground.  But  he  rejects  what  is  demonstrated  to 
be  the  fact,  because  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human 
faculties  to  conceive  how  a  particle  of  dust  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  can  gravitate  towards  a  particle  of  dust  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon.  This  is  truly  consistent.  We  do  not 
wish  for  a  better  illustration  of  Unitarian  principles.  The 
doctrine  of  Monotheism,  and  the  rejection  of  revealed  truth, 
may  be  worthily  professed  by  those  who  reject  the  doctrine 
of  gravitation,  and  deny  that  two  and  two  make  four. 


Art.  II.  A  Geognostical  Essay  on  the  Superposition  of 
Rocks,  in  both  Hemispheres.  By  Alexandre  de  Humboldt. 
8vo.  482  pp.     14*.     Longman  &  Co.     1823. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed  in  regard  to  geology,  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  facts  has  increased,  the  number 
of  theories  has  diminished.  The  progress  of  knowledge  has 
checked  the  rage  of  speculation;  and  the  student  in  this 
department  of  science  no  longer  thinks  it  enough  to  be  able 
to  rehearse  the  positions  of  an  hypothesis,  but  feels  himself 
bound  also  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  earth's  surface — with  the  rocks  which  compose 
it — their  ingredients,  structure,  distribution,  and  succession. 
A  great  change  has  taken  place  even  in  our  own  times ;  and 
geology,  accordingly,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  mag- 
nificent and  amusing,  but  altogether  a  fanciful,  and  rather 
presumptuous  physical  romance,  now  justly  claims  a  certain 
degree  of  respect,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of 
descriptive  philosophy.  It  invites  attention  now,  not  merely 
as  a  system  of  opinions,  but  as  a  collection  of  facts  equally 
authentic  and  well  ascertained  :  and  though  its  details  have 
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not  yet  acquired  an  arrangement  so  strictly  systematic  as 
tliat  upon  which  botany  and  zoology  are  founded,  it  has  re- 
cently made  vast  accessioDs  to  those  mineralogical  and 
geognostic  stores,  which  will,  at  no  distant  day,  constitute  a 
firm  basis  for  sound  reasoning  and  satisfactory  conclusions. 

Writers  in  this  field  of  enquiry  are  no  longer  permitted  to 
waste  their  ingenuity  and  provoke  the  indignation  of  their 
readers,  by  groundless  disquisitions  on  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  our  globe,  or  even  on  that  portion  of  its  history 
which  preceded  the  operation  of  those  physical  causes  to 
which  it  owes  its  present  appearance  and  conformation. 
They  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  seducing  specu- 
lation oi'  ffeoc/07ty,  and  to  confine  their  researches  to  the  less 
ambitious  objects  of  practical  geofpiosy.  They  have  been 
taught  to  abstain  from  the  fruitless  attempt  to  inform  us  of 
what  has  been,  that  they  may  more  successfully  direct  their 
attention  to  that  which  now  is  :  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
reform  in  the  study  of  geology^  the  latest  works  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth  which  have  appeared  both  in  England  and 
France,  may  be  viewed  as  geognostical  reports,  drawn  up  by 
men  who  have  seen  what  they  record  ;  and  whose  business  it 
has  been  to  examine  and  describe — not  to  form  hypotheses, 
nor  to  establish  systems. 

Of  this  species  of  publication  we  have  had  several  in  this 
country  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  which  have  added  much 
valuable  knowledge  to  the  stock  both  of  the  mineralogist 
and  of  the  geognost.  Maccullock,  Buckland,  Connybeare, 
Greenough,  and  Boue,  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
structure  and  collocation  of  almost  all  the  geological  forma- 
tions of  this  island,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  most  important 
aggregations  of  rocky  masses,  which  distinguish  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees.  The  work  of  Humboldt  now  before  us,  em- 
braces a  wider  range  ;  his  travels  having  extended  to  both  he- 
mispheres, and  his  researches  having  been  carried  from  the 
alluvial  districts  of  the  Amazon  and  of  the  Oronoco  to  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes. 

This  interesting  tract  appears  to  have  been,  originally,  a 
contribution  to  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles," 
and  to  have  been  afterwards  given  to  the  public  in  the  form 
which  it  now  bears,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  an 
article  to  which  the  fame  of  the  author,  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunities which  he  had  enjoyed  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  great  frame-work  of  the  globe,  contributed  to  attach  no 
inconsiderable  eclat, 

"  The  work  which  I  now  submit  to  the  judgment  of  geognosts, 
includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  subject  of  positive  geognosy.     If 
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I  have  accomplished  the  end  which  I  proposed,  the  phenomena  of 
the  most  remarkable  superpositions  of  rocks  in  both  hemispheres, 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  will  appear  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  mutual  relations.  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  having  suc- 
ceeded in  comprising  within  so  narrow  a  space  so  great  a  variety  of 
objects ;  but  I  hope  that  my  work  will  contain  two  sources  of 
interest ;  that  of  making  known  a  considerable  number  of  observa- 
tions which  had  not  hitherto  been  published,  and  that  of  presenting 
some  general  views  on  the  succession  of  those  rocks  which  have 
been  considered  as  the  terms  of  a  simple  or  a  pei'iodical  series.  The 
comparison  of  the  rocks  of  the  old  world  with  those  of  the  Cordil- 
lera of  the  Andes,  has  been  deduced  exclusively  from  my  own 
researches.  To  guard  myself  against  the  danger  of  first  impres- 
sions, and  the  errors  which  might  arise  from  certain  prejudices,  I 
have,  within  a  few  months  past,  read  over  all  the  manuscripts  which 
I  had  written  during  my  travels  ;  and  I  have  compared  the  descrip- 
tions with  the  sections  and  profiles  of  the  mountains  which  were 
drawn  on  the  spot.  After  having  considered  the  whole  of  their ' 
gcognostic  relations,  I  have  confined  myself  to  those  which  appeared 
to  me  the  most  certain  or  the  most  probable ;  and  I  frankly  state 
what  still  demands  a  more  particular  examination.'* 

Yfe  are  not,  however,  to  expect,  from  any  cue  man,  what- 
ever may  be  his  zeal  and  assiduity,  a  complete  description 
of  the  rocks  which  compose  the  great  American  chain.  If 
the  disputes  among  geologists  respecting  mountains  in  our 
own  country,  which  are  within  two  days'  journey  of  their 
society-rooms,  and  about  hills  which  might  be  ascended  in 
half  an  hour,  have  been  perpetuated  from  one  generation  to 
another,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  much  reliance  will  be 
placed  on  the  descriptions  of  an  author  who  has  undertaken 
to  analyse  more  than  half  the  globe.  If  controversies  still 
subsist  relative  to  the  granite  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and 
the  pitch-stone  of  Arran,  both  of  which  have  been  examined 
by  the  most  expert  mineralogists  in  Europe,  the  rival  geolo- 
gies ofHutlon  and  Werner  will  be  slow  to  admit  any  deter- 
mination in  regard  to  their  characteristic  tenets,  which  has 
no  better  foundation  than  a  train  of  reasoning  derived  from 
the  volcanic  regions  of  the  upper  Andes. 

M.  Humboldt  has,  indeed,  set  an  example  of  philosophical 
enthusiasm,  which  can  neither  be  too  much  extolled  nor  too 
generally  imitated.  He  has  proved  that  to  be  practicable 
which  most  other  men  would  only  have  imagined,  or  made 
the  object  of  unavailing  wishes.  He  has  overcome  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  paralysed  the  enterprise  of  every 
ordinary  lover  of  knowledge.  But  still,  he  has  only  opened 
up  a  path  which  remains  to  be  trodden  by  others ;  he  has 
only  surveyed  a  country  which   must  be   conquered  and  oc- 
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cupied  by  his  successors  ;  he  has  only  obtained  a  glance  of 
a  field,  of  which  the  riches  and  the  beauty  will  bo  the  reward 
of  a  more  patient  search,  at  a  future,  and  perhaps,  a  distant 
period.  We  applaud  the  industry  and  courage  of  M.  Hum- 
iDoldt;  are  fully  sensible  of  his  rare  merits;  and  can  appre- 
ciate, to  a  certain  extent,  the  amount  of  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  philosophy  ; — but,  at  the  same  time,  we  know  too 
well  the  arduous  nature  of  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  perform,  to  regard  it  as  entirely  accomplished,  or  to  ima- 
gine that  the  geognosy  of  the  tropical  countries  of  America 
will  require  no  correction  from  the  observations  of  others. 

The  object  of  M.  Humb-jldt's  volume,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  its  title,  is   limited  to  a  report  of  those  natural  relations 
amon^  rocks,  which  are  made  known  by  the  order  in   which 
they  are  grouped,  viewed  as  distinct  members  of  a  geoghos- 
tical   series  or  formation.     This  latter  term  (formation)   is 
used  by  the  author  to  designate  an  assemblage  of  mineral 
masses  so   intimately  connected,  that  it  may   be  supposed 
they  were  formed  at  the  same  epoch,   as  they  present,   in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  earth,   the  same  general  relations 
both  of  composition  and   of  situation   with  respect  to  each 
other.     In  the  geognostic  description  of  the   globe,  accord- 
ingly,   we   may    distinguish    different   modes    of    grouping- 
mineral   substances,   as   we  ascend  to   more  general  ideas. 
Rocks  which  alternate  with  each  other,   which  are  usually 
found  together,  and  which  display  the  same  relations  of  po- 
sition, constitute,  according  to   the  language  of  M.  Hum- 
boldt, the  same  formation;  whilst  the  union   of  several  of 
these  formations,  constitutes,  agreeably  to  the  same  principle 
of  arrangement,  a  geological  series. 

The  first  fruit  which  has  arisen  from  the  la!)Ours   of  mo- 
dern science,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  interesting  fact,    that 
the  mineralogical   constitution    of  the    globe  is    the    same, 
wherever  it  has  been  examined,  and  \  that  it  has  obviously 
been  determined  by  the  operation  of  general  laws.     As  soon 
as  geognosy  was   raised  to  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of 
philosophy,  and  its  inquiries   conducted  in  the  right  spirit 
of  physical   investigation  ;   when    the    art   of  interrogating 
Nature,  as  our  author  expresses  it,  was  improved,  and  when 
journeys  to   distant  countries  furnished  a  more  exact  com- 
parison   between   different  formations  ;  then  mankind  were 
taught  to  recognise  great  and  immutable  laws  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  globe,   and  in  the  superposition  of  rocks.     The 
most  striking  analogies  in   the  mineral  ingredients,   the  po- 
sition, and  the  included  organic  remains,   of  contemporary 
beds,  were  then  observed  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  in  pro- 
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portion  as  we  consider  formations  under  a  more  genera! 
point  of  view,  their  identity,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  be- 
comes every  day  more  probable, 

"  In  fact,  when  we  examine  the  solid  mass  of  our  planet,  we 
soon  perceive  that  some  of  the  substances  which  oryctognosy,  (or 
descriptive  mineralogy),  has  made  known  to  us  separately,  are  found 
in  constant  association ;  and  that  those  associations  which  are 
called  compound  rocks,  do  not  vary  like  organized  beings,  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  latitude,  or  of  the  isothermal  bands  under 
which  they  are  placed.  Geognosts  who  have  travelled  through  the 
most  distant  countries,  have  not  only  found,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  two  hemispheres,  the  same  simple  substances,  quartz,  feldspar, 
mica,  garnet,  and  hornhlende,  but  they  have  also  observed  that 
mountain  masses  display  every  where  the  same  rocks ;  that  is,  the 
same  assemblages  of  mica,  quartz,  and  feldspar,  iu  granite  ;  of 
mica,  quartz,  and  garnets,  in  mica  slate  ;  and  of  feldspar  and  horn- 
blende in  syenite.  If  it  has  sometimes  been  considered  that  a  rock 
belongs  exclusively  to  a  single  portion  of  the  globe,  subsequent 
researches  have  shewn,  that  it  also  occurs  in  regions  the  most 
distant  from  its  first  locality.  Thus  we  are  almost  led  to  admit, 
that  the  formation  of  rocks  has  been  independent  of  the  diversity 
of  climate,  and  perhaps  anterior  to  its  existence.  There  is  an 
identity  even  in  those  rocks  where  organized  bodies  are  the  most 
variously  modified." 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  presumed,  that  this  identity  of 
composition,  this  analogy  which  is  observed  in  the  association 
of  certain  simple  minerals,  will  be  found  extended  to  their 
position  and  the  order  of  their  succession.  Specimens  of  the 
same  rocks  that  are  common  in  Europe,  may  have  been 
brought  from  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes  ;  yet  perhaps  we  are  not  authorised  to 
conclude  from  thence,  that  these  rocks  are  superimposed  in 
a  similar  order ;  or  that,  from  the  discovery  of  one,  it  can 
be  predicted  with  certainty,  what  the  others  are  which  occur 
in  the  same  places.  It  is,  therefore,  the  principal  object 
contemplated  by  the  author  of  this  Essay,  to  collect  what  is 
known  with  most  certainty,  of  the  superposition  of  rocks 
in  both  continents  north  and  south  of  the  equator ;  being 
perfectly  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  types,  or  pat- 
terns of  formations,  will  not  only  be  extended,  but  also 
variously  modified,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  travellers 
practised  in  geognostic  observations,  as  well  as  by  means  of 
complete  descriptions  of  different  countries  far  remote  from 
each  other,  which  will  gradually  furnish  more  accurate  re- 
sults, both  in  regard  to  their  mineral  ingredients  and  their 
order  of  succession. 
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tn   the  actual  examination   of  a  mountain  range,    it  is 
sometimes    extremely   difficult    to    determine    the    relative 
position  of  contiguous  groups.     This  obscurity  is  occasioned 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances.     We  encounter  it  either  when 
we  cannot  arrive  at  the  junction  of  two  adjoining-  formations, 
or  when  these  do  not  exhibit  a  reguhir  stratification,  or  when 
their  position  is  not  uniform  ;  that  is,  when  the  strata  of  the 
superior  formation  are  not  parallel  to  those  of  the  lower.    But 
these  difficulties,  we  are  assured,  diminish,  or  even  entirely 
disappear,  on  comparing  together  several  formations  of  great 
extent.     The  order  of  superposition,  and  the  relative  age  of 
rocks,  are  facts,  it  is  maintained  by  M.Humboldt,  which  are 
susceptible  of  being  determined,  like  the  structure  of  a  plant, 
the  proportion  of  the  elements  in  a  chemical  compound",  or 
the  height  of  a  mountain  above  the   level  of  the  sea.     True 
geognosy,  says  he,   describes  the  exterior  crust  of  our  globe, 
such  as  it  exists  in  our  days.     This  science  has  no  less  cer- 
tainty than  the  physical  descriptive  sciences  in  general :  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  relates  to  the  ancient  state  of  our 
planet,  to  those  fluids  which,  it  is  said,  held  all  mineral  sub- 
stances in  solution ;  to  those  seas  which   have  covered  the 
summit  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  have  afterwards  disappeared, 
is  as   uncertain  as  the  formation  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
planets,   as  the  migration  of  plants,  or  the  origin    of   the 
different  varieties  of  our  species ;  yet  the  time  is  still  not 
very  remote,   when  geologists  were  occupied  from  choice  in 
the  solution  of  these  problems,  and  with  this  fabulous  period 
of  the  physical  history  of  the  earth. 

In  prosecuting  his  work,  M.  Humboldt  divides  the  subject 
first  according  to  the  Wernerian  distinction  of  primitive, 
transition,  secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks ;  and  afterwards 
into  forty  sections,  according  to  the  number  of  independent 
formations  which  he  has  been  able  to  discriminate,  and 
which  rank  under  the  more  general  divisions,  agreeably  to 
the  mineralogical  characters  which  they  respectively  exhibit. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  a  formation,  and  to  pronounce 
whether  it  be  strictly  independent,  or  whether  the  rocks, 
which  apparently  bound  it,  do  not  in  fact  graduate  into  those 
above  it  or  below  it.  What  proves  the  independence  of  a 
formation,  according  to  our  author  and  M.  de  Buck,  is  its 
immediate  superposition  on  rocks  of  a  diffisrent  nature.  The 
red  sand-stone,  for  example,  constitutes  an  independent 
formation,  because  it  is  superposed  indifferently  on  black 
transition  lime-stone,  mica  slate,  and  primitive  granite.     In- 
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dependence   of  formation   does   not   by   any  means  exclude 
uniformity  or  agreement  in  position;  it  merely  excludes  the 
oryctognostic   passage  of  the  superimposed  rock  inlo   that 
npon  which  it  rests.    The  transition  districts  have  very  often 
the  same  direction  and  the  same  inclination  as  the  primitive  . 
ones  ;  and  yet,  whatever  approximation  there  may  be  in  their 
origin,  we  are  not  the  less  warranted  to  consider  the  anthra- 
citic  mica  slate^  or  the  grey  wacke  alternating  with  porphyry 
as   two  formations,   independent  of   the    primitive    granite 
which   they  cover.     The  conformity  of  position,  therefore,  is 
not  regarded   by  M:  Humboldt  as  in  any  way  incompatible 
with  the  independence  of  formations  ;  that  is,  it  does  not  pre- 
clude the   inference   which  would  be  otherwise  established 
relative  to  the  distinct  and  separate  character  which  belongs 
to  the  superimposed  rocks.     It  is,  he  repeats,   because  the 
independent  formations  are  placed  indifferently  on  all  the 
most  ancient  rocks    (chalk  upon  granite,  or  red  sand-stone 
on  primitive  mica  slate),  that  the  union  of  a  gi'eat  number  of 
observations  made  on  very  remote  points  becomes  eminently 
useful  in  determining  the  relative  age  of  rocks. 

We  grant,  that  the  definition  now  given  of  an  independent 
formation  may  be  strictly  accurate,  both  logically  and  phy- 
sically ;  but  we  are  nevertheless  convinced  that  the  practical 
application  of  it  will  be  bounded  by  very  narrow  limits.  In 
examining  the  succession  of  beds  and  strata  in  a  mountain 
range,  it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  impossible  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  group  of  rocks  be  independent  or  sub- 
ordinate. Nor  is  it,  in  our  opinion,  a  consideration  of  any 
moment  to  ascertain  the  alternative ;  the  two  ideas  being 
merely  relative  to  the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  conti- 
guous masses,  and  not  involving  any  principle  of  geognostic 
science.  In  fact,  it  is  admitted  by  the  author,  that  a  forma- 
tion which  is  subordinate  in  one  part  may  become  indepen- 
dent in  another,  this  circumstance  being  determined  by  the 
excess  which  one  member  of  the  group  acquires  by  the  dimi- 
nution or  disappearance  of  the  others,  or  even  by  the  acci- 
dental development  of  some  mineral  ingredient,  which 
changes  the  character  of  the  prevailing  rock.  It  follows 
accordingly,  that,  as  the  ground  of  distinction  is  altogether 
arbitrary,  there  might  have  been  sixty  or  eighty  formations, 
,  instead  of  the  forty  which  M.  Humboldt  has  choseh  to  spe- 
cify ;  and  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  every  author  to  modify 
this  branch  of  descriptive  geognosy,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular views  which  he  may  be  pleased  to  adopt,  or  even  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  mere  convenience  of  a  cabinet  arrange- 
ment.    The  chief  value,  therefore,  of  all  such  works  as  that 
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now  before  us  consists  in  the  accuracy  of  the  report  which  it 
exhibits  of  the  actual  position  and  succession  of  mountain 
rocks,  whether  as  masses,  beds,  or  strata  ;  and  assuredly,  if 
viewed  even  in  tliis  single  respect,  the  Essay  of  M.  Humboldt 
possesses  high  claiais  upon  the  attention  of  the  geologist, 
whatever  may  be  his  school  or  his  country. 

Various  attempts,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  made  to 
form  a  scientific  classification  of  rocks,  both  on  mineralogical 
and  geological  principles.  Each  of  these,  as  Dr.  Maccuiioch 
observes,  is  in  a  certain  sense  natural;  the  former  consulting 
or  professing  to  consult  the  nature  alone  of  the  substances  to 
be  arranged  ;  the  latter  being  founded  on  the  great  relations 
which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  the  general  structure 
of  the  earth.  Erongniart  has  written  in  recommendation  of 
the  one;  several  membeis  of  the  Wcrnerian  school  have 
supported  the  other.  But  the  Essay  of  Humboldt  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  classification  of  rocks,  either  on  mineralo- 
gical or  geological  principles.  It  aspires  to  no  higher  object 
than  a  list  of  rocks,  or  rather  of  groups  of  rocks,  beginning- 
at  the  lowest^  and  ascending  upwards,  that  is,  from  the  more 
ancient  to  the  more  modern.  In  other  words,  it  merely  pre- 
sents a  descriptive  narration  of  the  several  plates  or  scales 
M'hich  compose  the  oxydated  crust  of  the  earth,  following 
the  order  of  their  succession,  or  what  he  is  pleased  to  call, 
the  order  of  their  superposition. 

In  the  present  state  of  geognostical  science,  the  method 
adopted  by  M.  Humboldt  is  exposed  to  fewer  objections 
than  either  of  the  others,  because  it  avoids  at  once  the  ob- 
scurity inseparable  from  a  mineralogical  arrangement,  and 
the  hypothetical  conclusions  which  will  always  embarrass  the 
statements  of  one  which  is  purely  geological.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  it  refuses  to  avail  itself  of  the  aid  of  princi* 
pies,  its  inferences  cannot  be  legitimately  extended  beyond 
the  individual  facts  which  have  been  observed  and  recorded. 
The  authority  of  the  system,  in  short,  is  limited  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  author  ;  his  descriptions  mark  the  boundaries  to 
which  his  geognosy  extends ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
reader,  of  course,  will  proceed  only  as  far  as  he  exercises 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  what  he  finds  detailed  in  the 
volume  before  him. 

But  perhaps  the  science  is  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  to 
warrant  any  confidence  in  principles  which  are  not  directly 
supported  by  well  ascertained  facts ;  and,  on  this  account,  the 
descriptions  of  M.  Humboldt  will  give  birth  to  as  many  in- 
ferences as  the  most  laboured  reasonings  of  the  most  zealous 
theorist.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  even  the  more 

k2 
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regular  and  systematic  classifications  of  rocks  are  little  differ-* 
ent  from  simple  descriptions  ;  the  hypothetical  views  upon 
which  they  are  arranged  serving  only  as  a  very  slender  bond 
to  connect  affinities  which,  in  most  cases,  would  derive  a 
better  support  from  the  mere  proximity  of  position,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  series. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  ready  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
MaccuUoch,  that  to  attempt  a  perfect  classification  of  rocks 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  appears  an  useless  as 
well  as  an  injurious  sacrifice  to  a  logical  order,  to  which,  as 
far  as  we  can  yet  perceive,  nature  refuses  to  conform.  Mine- 
ralogists appear  in  this  instance  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
example  of  Linnaeus,  and  by  the  valuable  consequences  re- 
sulting from  his  system  in  the  organized  department  of  natu- 
ral history  ;  forgetful  of  the  important  and  radical  differences 
by  which  these  departments  are  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  the  object  of  their  particular  study.  A  geological 
arrangement  of  rocks  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of  their  natural 
affinities,  a  branch  of  geological  science  properly  so  called  ; 
but  as  we  are  still  ignorant  of  some  of  the  most  important 
relations  of  those  substances,  a  perfect  classification  is  con- 
sequently altogether  unattainable.  An  undertaking,  there- 
fore, similar  to  that  of  our  author,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
suitable  of  any  to  the  actual  condition  of  our  knowledge  re- 
specting the  mineral  history  of  the  earth. 

Of  the  forty  formations  specified  by  M.  Humboldt,  nine- 
teen belong  to  the  class  of  primitive  rocks  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  arrangement,  Roman  numex'als  are  prefixed 
to  the  names  of  those  formations,  which,  being  very  seldom 
wanting,  and  consequently  extending  most  generally,  may  be 
considered  as  geognostic  horizons. 

"  I.  Primitive  granite. 

Primitive  granite  and  gneiss. 
Stanniferous  granite. 
Weistein  with  serpentine. 
*'  II.  Primitive  gneiss. 

Gneiss  and  mica  slate. 

Granites   posterior  to  gneiss,  anterior  to  primitive  mica 

slate. 
Primitive  syenite. 
Primitive  serpentine. 
Primitive  limestone. 
"  The  five  latter  formations,  placed  between  gneiss  and  primitive 
mica  slate,  are  parallel  formations. 
"III.  Primitive  mica  slate. 

Granite  posterior  to  mica  slate,  anterior  to  clay  slate. 
Gneiss  posterior  to  mica  slate. 
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Greenstone  slate,  or  Grllnstein  schiefer. 
*'  IV.  Primitive  clay  slate. 

Quartz  rock,  with  masses  of  specular  iron,  for  oligiste 

mettalloid. 
Granite  and  gneiss  posterior  to  clay  slate. 
Primitive  porphyry. 
"  V.  Primitive  Euphotide,  posterior  to  clay  slate. 
*'  The  four  latter  formations  are  parallel  to  each  other,  sometimes 
even  to  primitive  clay  slate. 

'*  Transition  Formations. 
"  I.  Granular  talcose  limestone,  transition  mica  slate,  and 
grey  wacke,  with  anthracite. 
"  II.  Transition  porphyries  and  syenites,  immediately  cover- 
ing primitive  rocks ;  black  limestone  and  green  stone. 
**  III.  Transition   clay  slate,    containing   grey  wacko,  green 
stone,  black  lime  stone,  syenite,  and  porphyry. 
"  IV.  and  V.  Porphyries,  syenites,  and  green  stone  posterior  to 
transition  clay  slate,  sometimes  even  to  limestone 
with  orthoceratites. 
"  VJ.  Transition  Euphotide." 

We  omit  at  present  the  tabular  views  of  the  secondary, 
tertiary,  and  volcanic  rocks,  observine^,  as  we  pass,  that  the 
formations  just  exhibited  are  supposed  to  be  bounded  as  fol- 
lows. The  transition  rocks  are  connected  to  the  primitive 
by  the  clay-slate  with  ampelite,  the  zircon  syenites,  the  gra- 
nites sometimes  destitute  of  hornblende,  and  the  mica  slates 
with  glance  coal ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  they  are  allied  to 
the  coal  sand-stones  and  the  secondary  limestones  by  the 
fine  grained  gray  wackes  and  the  coralline  and  compact  lime- 
stones. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  characterizing  his  se- 
veral classes  of  rocks,  M.  Humboldt  prefers  geographical 
denominations,  as  being  better  than  any  other,  and  as  giving 
precise  ideas  of  superposition. 

"  When  we  say  that  a  formation  is  identical  with  the  porphyry 
of  Christiana,  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire,  the  sand-stone  of  Nebra, 
the  coarse  marine  limestone  of  Paris,  those  assertions  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  well-informed  geognost,  of  the  position  we 
mean  to  assign  to  the  formation  described.  By  a  tacit  convention, 
therefore,  the  words  zechstein  of  Thuringia,  limestone  of  Derby- 
shire, calcaire  grossier  of  Paris,  have  been  introduced  into  minera- 
logical  language  ;  they  call  to  mind  a  limestone  which  immediately 
succeeds  to  the  old  red  and  coal  sand-stone,  a  transition  limestone 
placed  beneath  the  coal  sand-stone,  or,  formations  more  recent 
than  chalk." 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  much  confusion  would  result 
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from  these  local  denominations  ;  both  liecause  the  names 
would  be  given  without  proper  examination,  and  the  use  of 
them  extended  to  districts  which  mi;:;ht  have  little  resem- 
blance to  that  from  which  they  were  originally  derived.  The 
author  himself  supplies  an  example  of  this  inconvenience. 
He  gave  to  a  species  of  calcareous  rock  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  the  name  of  Jura  lime  stone  ;  believing, 
as  the  greater  number  of  geologists  at  that  time  believed,  that 
the  said  rock  was  generally  on  the  Continent,  placed  below 
the  sand-stone  of  Nebra,  and  between  this  sand-stone  and 
the  zechstein  or  Alpine  limestone.  But  subsequent  obser- 
vations have  proved,  that  the  same  limestone  is  to  be  found 
in  various  other  districts,  and  that  the  principal  geognostical 
place  of  this  formation  is  far  above  the  sand-stone  of  Nebra, 
between  shell  limestone  and  the  chalk.  A  geographical  de- 
signation, therefore,  though  it  may  answer  very  well  as  an 
abbreviated  form  of  miueralogical  description,  will  in  most 
cases  be  found  only  to  create  confusion  when  used  as  an 
index  of  geognostic  position. 

In  the  introduction,  or  preliminary  dissertation  which  sets 
forth  the  geognostical  principles  entertained  by  the  author, 
there  are  some  excellent  observations  on  organic  remains, 
considered  as  a  standard  for  determining  the  relative  age  of 
rocks.  The  writings  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  contain  a  great 
deal  of  confident  assertion,  in  regard  to  the  repeated  succes- 
sions of  salt  water  and  fresh  water  formations  in  the  several 
calcareous  deposits  which  occupy  the  basin  of  the  river 
Seine;  all  their  conclusions  being  founded  on  the  specific 
differences  of  the  fossil  shells,  which  are  incorporated  in  the 
mineral  strata.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  those  dis- 
tinguished authors  have  generalized  too  hastily.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  in  all  cases  whethei:  the  reliquiae  belonged 
to  river  fish  or  to  sea  fish,  or  to  those  which  may  frequent 
indiscriminately  the  salt  water  or  the  fresh.  Marine  and 
river  productions  are  often  seen  in  the  same  bed ;  and  M. 
Bendant  has  proved,  by  some  ingenious  experiments,  that 
many  fluviatile  molluscse  may  be  gradually  accustomed  to  live 
in  water  which  has  all  the  saltness  of  the  sea.  The  same 
naturalist,  we  are  told,  has  examined  certain  species  of  pa- 
ludinae,  which,  preferring  brackish  water,  are  found  near  our 
coasts,  sometimes  with  pelagic  shells,  sometimes  with  fluvia- 
tile shells.  M.  Humboldt  saw  crocodiles  on  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma  advance  far  into  the  sea.  Pigafetta  made  the 
same  observations  on  the  crocodiles  of  Borneo.  To  the  south 
of  the  isle  of  Cuba,  in  the  Gulph  of  Xagua,  there  are  lamin- 
tins  in  the  sea,  where  springs  of  fresh  water  issue  in  the 
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midst  ot"  the  salt.  When  we  reflect  on  the  whole  of  these 
facts,  we  are  less  astonished  at  the  mixture  of  some  land  pro- 
ductions with  many  others  that  are  incontestibly  marine. 

**  The  distinction  between  fluviatile  and  marine  fossil  shells  is  an 
object  of  the  most  delicate  research;  for  it  may  happen,  since  the 
remains  of  organized  bodies  are  detached  with  difficulty  from  the 
mass  of  siliceous  limestone  in  which  they  are  contained,  that  ain- 
puUaria  may  be  mistaken  for  naticae,  and  potamides  for  cerithia. 
In  the  concha  family  we  cannot  with  certainty  separate  cyclades 
and  cyrenae  from  venuses  and  lucinae,  but  by  an  examination  of 
the  teeth  of  the  hinge.  Also,  when  we  think  we  perceive  a  genus 
of  pelagic  shells  in  the  midst  of  a  genus  of  fresh  water  shells,  we 
may  enquire  whether,  in  fact,  the  same  general  types  may  not  be 
found  in  lakes  and  seas.  An  example  is  already  known  of  a  true 
fluviatile  mytilus ;  perhaps  the  ampuUaria  and  corbulze  afford  ana- 
logous compounds  of  marine  and  fresh  water  forms." 

Every  reader  of  Cuvier  and  Brougniart  must  have  had  his 
confidence  materially  shaken  when  perusing-  their  details 
relative  to  the  periodical  returns  of  the  sea  upon  the  laud, 
parts  of  which  must  in  the  meantime  have  been  covered  with 
fresh  water  in  the  form  of  a  lake.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover whence  those  successions  of  extraordinary  tides  could 
have  originated,  and  more  particularly  what  causes  could 
have  maintained  them  so  long  at  the  How  as  to  admit  of  a 
regular  deposition  of  limestone  rocks,  containing,  in  a  fossil 
state,  a  variety  of  organic  remains.  This  demand  made  upon 
our  belief  excites  no  unnatural  suspicion,  that  theory,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  has  unduly  quickened  its  progress,  and  left 
far  behind  the  more  sober  march  of  fact  and  observation. 

We  proceed  to  give  the  tabular  view,  somewhat  abridged, 
of  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and  volcanic  formations. 

**  Secondary  Formations. 

"  I.  The  great  deposite  of  coal,  red  sand-stone,  and  secondary  por- 
phyry (amigdaloid,  green  stone,  pitch  stone). 

"  II.  Zechstein  (Alpine  limestone,  magnesian  limestone),  some- 
times interposed  in  the  red  sand  stone,  hydrated  gypsum, 
rock  salt. 

"  III.  Alternating  deposites,  arenaceous  and  calcareous  (marl  and 
oolite),  placed  between  the  zechstein  and  the  chalk.  We 
shall  here  only  mention  two  types  very  similar  in  their  geo- 
gnostic  relations,  beginning  each  series  by  the  most  ancient 
rocks. 

*'  First  Type. 
"  Gres  bigarre,  variegated  sand  stone  (with  oolite)  and  clay, 
with  fibrous  gypsum  and  traces  of  rock  salt. 

Miischclkalk  (limestone  of  Gottengen)  Qiiadcrsanstein, 
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Jura  limestone,  in  several  beds  of  porous  and  cellular  lime- 
stone, marly  limestone,  with  bones  of  the  ichthyosaurus 
(lias);  oolites,  limestone  with  madrepores  (coral  rag.) 
limestone  with  fossil,  fish,  and  crabs. 

Clai/  with  lignite. 

Green  sandstone  and  sand  (chalk  with  chlorite  or  planerkalk.) 

"  Second  Type. 

Red  marl,  marl  formations  with  gypsum  and  rock  salt. 
Oolite Jvrmutions,  of  which  the  lower  bed  is  the  lias.   Green 
sand  which  represents  chalk  with  chlorite  (craie  chlorite.) 
IV.   White  and  grey  chalk,  or  craie  ttiffeau. 

"  Tertiary  Formations. 

Deposites  above  the  chalk.  This  order  of  succession  differs 
according  to  the  alternation  of  the  partial  formations 
which  are  found  more  or  less  developed.  We  present 
the  most  complicated  and  the  most  known  type.  Plastic 
clay  villi  lignite,  amber  and  quartzoze  sandstone.  (A  for- 
mation nearly  parallel,  and  perhaps  still  newer  is  that  of 
the  molasse  and  nagelfluke  of  Argovia,  with  lignite  and 
fossil  bones.) 

Coarse  limestone  (calcaire  grossier)  of  Paris.  The  upper 
beds  are  of  sandstone.  Marl  and  gypsum  with  bones. 
The  lower  strata  are  of  siliceous  limestone.  Sandstone 
and  sa7uts  of  Fontainbleau,  upper  fresh  ivatcr  fornuition 
(siliceous  millstone  ;  limestone  of  CEningen,  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  molasse,  Travertino)  Alluvial  deposites. 

^'  I.  Formations  exclusiiely  volcanic. 

Granitoid  and  si/enitic  trachytes. 
Purphiiritic  trachutes  (feldspathic  and  pyroxenic). 
Phonolites  of  the  trachytes. 
Scmivitrons  trachytes, 
Pcarhtune  with  obsidian. 

Trachytic  meuliere,  cellular  with  siliceous  nodules. 
(Trachytic  and  pumice  conglomerates,  with  alum  stone, 
sulphur,  opal,  and  opalized  wood.) 

•*  II.  Basaltic  Formations. 

Basalts  with  olivine,  pyroxene,  and  a  little  hornblende. 

Phonolites  (f  basalts. 

Doleritcs. 

Cellular  innndlestcin. 

Clay  with  jjyrope-gariiets. 

Conglomerates  and  basaltic  scorice. 
"III.   Lavas  that  have  issued  froyn  a  volcanic  crater. 

Large  currents  of  ancient  lavas,  generally  abundant  in 
feldspar.  JNIodern  lavas  in  distinct  currents,  and 
not  broad  :  obsidian  and  obsidian  pumice. 
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"  IV.  Volcajiic  tufas  xmth  shells. 
Deposits  of  compact  limestone,  marl,  gypsum,  and  oo- 
lites superposed  oo  the  most  modern  volcanic  tufas. 
These  small  local  formations  belong  perhaps  to  the 
tertiary  formations,  as  exemplified  in  Table  Land  of 
Riobamba,  Forlaventura,  and  Lancerote  islands." 

We  abstain  from  exhausting  the  patience  of  the  reader  by 
continuing  these  synopses,  which  are  perhaps  of  little  more 
value  than  a  table  of  contents.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
our  analysis  of  M.  Humboldt's  work  would  have  been  incom- 
plete, and  indeed  unintelligible  without  them ;  for  every 
thing  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  his  views,  is  founded 
upon  the  division  of  his  formations  and  the  order  of  their 
superposition.  It  may  be  more  curious  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  geological  opinions  of  so  distinguished  an  author ;  one 
who  was  instructed  at  the  feet  of  Werner,  followed  him  into 
the  mines  and  along  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  whither 
that  distinguished  professor  was  wont  to  conduct  his  pupils 
in  search  of  knowledge;  and  who  at  a  subsequent  period  has 
visited  in  quality  of  a  naturalist  and  geognost,  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  world  than  any  other  philosopher  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  In  general,  then,  it  may  be  asserted  of  him, 
as  well  as  of  several  other  disciples  of  the  same  school,  that 
he  returned  from  his  geognostical  travels  much  less  a  Wer- 
nerian  than  he  was  before  he  set  out  upon  them  ;  having  exa- 
mined many  facts,  and  witnessed  a  great  variety  of  appear- 
ances, in  all  the  classes  of  formation,  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained  on  any  hypothesis  which  is  exclusively 
aqueous.  The  following  extract  will  shew  to  what  extent  he 
is  disposed  to  push  his  scepticism  relative  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Wernerianism. 

'*  In  dividing  the  formations,  according  to  a  superannuated  cus- 
tom, into  Primitive,  Intermediar}',  Secondary,  Tertiary,  and  Vol- 
canic, they  (Geological  hypotheses)  admit  in  some  degree,  of  a 
double  principle  of  division;  that  of  the  relative  age  or  succession  of 
formations,  and  that  of  their  origin.  If  we  distinguish  between 
masses  of  lava  and  rocks,  or  between  volcanic  rucks,  rocks  of  nep- 
tunian  foymation,  and  substances  formed  by  a  pretended  aquoso- 
igneous  liquefaction,  we  tacitly  attribute  to  granites,  porphyries 
and  intermediary  syenites,  to  the  dolerites  and  amigdaloids  of  the 
red  sand  stone,  a  mode  of  formation  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
of  igneous  fusion.  According  to  this  manner  of  proceeding,  which 
rather  belongs  to  geogotiy  than  to  jwsilive  geognosy,  all  that  is  not 
comprehended  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  in  the  rocks  of  trachyte  and 
basalt  which  cover  the  other  formations,  is  considered  as  formed  in 
the  humid  ivay,  or  as  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution.     It  is 
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almost  useless,  in  the  actual  state  of  physical  science,  to  remind 
the  reader  how  little  the  hypothesis  of  an  aqueous  solution  is  appli- 
cable to  granite  and  gneiss,  to  porphyry  and  syenite,  to  eupho- 
tides  and  jasper.  I  will  not  here  venture  to  decide  on  the  circum- 
stances which  may  have  accompanied  the  first  formation  of  the 
oxidated  crust  of  our  planet ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  range  my- 
self on  the  side  of  those  geognosts  who  rather  conceive  the  forma- 
tion of  crystalline  siliceous  rocks  by  fire  than  by  an  aqueous  solution 
in  the  manner  of  travertino,  and  other  fresh  water  formations." 

At  present,  the  current  of  opinion  on  the  Continent  has 
decidedly  turned  in  favour  of  the  Huttonian  theory,  as  the 
best  method  of  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  natural  history  of 
granite,  of  gneiss,  the  various  orders  of  porphyry  and  sye- 
nite, the  several  classes  of  greenstone,  all  the  trap  rocks  not 
stratified,  and,  in  a  word,  all  such  formations  as  do  not  con- 
sist of  arenaceous  or  calcareous  depositions.  The  works  of 
Humboldt  and  Boue  in  France,  and  the  labours  of  Maccul- 
loch  and  others  in  England,  have  supplied  the  most  convinc- 
ing proofs  that,  if  the  igneous  hypothesis  is  at  all  admissible, 
it  must  be  received  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  disci- 
ples of  Werner  are  willing  to  allow.  There  is  no  doubt  much 
to  learn  yet  respecting  the  volcanic  districts  of  South  Ame- 
rica; and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  find  that  two  learned  and 
enterprising  Savans  of  the  Parisian  school  are  about  to  suc- 
ceed M.  Humboldt  in  his  physical  researches  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  new  world.  We  participate  in  the  hope  of  the 
author,  that  what  is  now  difficult  to  unravel  will  perhaps  be- 
come clear,  when  equinoctial  America,  free,  civilized,  and 
more  accessible  to  travellers,  shall  be  explored  by  an  increas- 
ing number  of  well-informed  men.  Meantime,  the  public  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him  far  an  elaborate  and  valuable  treatise, 
which,  though  not  in  all  respects  free  from  imperfection,  is 
nevertheless  to  be  regarded  us  an  important  contribution  to 
physical  science. 


Art.  III.  Of  the  Use  of  Miracles  in  proving  the  Truth  of 
a  Revelation.  Bi/  the  Rev.  J.  Penrose,  M.A.  formerly 
of  C.C.C.  Oxford.  12mo.  86  pp.  2s.  6d.  Baldwin  & 
Co.  1824. 

In  presenting  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  little  work 
now  before  us,  we  are  desirous  of  making  a  few  remarks  ; 
first,  on  the  object  and  design  of  the  author,  and  secondly,  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  it.     With  respect  to 
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the  former  poinf,  we  are  informed  at  length  in  the  advertise- 
ment prefixed  to  the  book.  It  thence  appears  that  the  author's 
design  is  to  complete  what  he  conceives  wanting-  in  a  logical 
point  of  view  in  the  chain  of  argument,  by  which  the  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  the  Christian,  or  indeed  any  revelation, 
is  deduced  from  the  instances  of  miracles.  This  the  writer 
shall  explain  for  himself: 

"  It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  the  important  question  of  mira- 
cles, and  the  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  proving  the  truth  of  our 
religion,  has  never  been  treated  of  with  the  accuracy  which  it  re- 
quires. The  particular  question  on  what  principle  they  are  to  be 
accounted  a  cogent  evidence  of  the  religion  for  which  they  are 
alledged,  has  been  lately  recalled  very  forcibly  to  my  attention,  and 
in  a  manner  inclining  me  to  attempt  a  brief  discussion  of  it.  What 
that  principle  is,  will,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  be  made  apparent  in  the 
following  pages,  the  wliole  argument  of  which  was  digested  into  its 
present  form,  before  I  knew  that  so  able  a  writer  as  Dr.  Powell  had 
expressed  an  opinion  that  such  an  inquiry  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  argument  concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

"  If  it  be  proved  (as  will  be  proved,  I  think,  incontrovertibly  in 
the  following  pages)  that  all  acts  which  evidence  a  superhuman  au- 
thority, even  though  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  that  authority  is 
always  an  authority  directly  divine,  yet  prove  of  themselves,  when 
not  rebutted  by  other  evidence,  an  authority  at  least  remotely  di- 
vine ;  the  Christian  miracles,  supposing  them  truly  to  evidence 
only  a  superhuman  authority,  will  yet  be  in  this  case  conclusive  of 
the  truth  of  the  revelation,  unless  some  contrary  evidence  can  be 
adduced,  either  of  the  same  kind  or  of  some  other  kind,  adequate 
to  disprove  the  doctrines  which  they  attest."     P.  v. 

Our  author's  design  it  appears  then  is  of  a  purely  abstract 
and  logical  nature:  to  supply  certain  steps  which  he  con- 
ceives wanting  in  a  chain  of  evidence,  which  in  a  popular 
point  of  view  is  already  sufficiently  convincing.  We  may  in- 
fer therefore  that  the  work  is  designed  solely  for  logicians, 
or  at  least  is  not  professedly  designed  for  popular  perusal. 
And  whatever  merit  we  ascribe  to  the  author  in  the  logical 
developement  of  his  argument,  we  must  say  that  for  what- 
ever class  of  readers  it  may  be  designed,  it  is  unfortunately 
put  together  in  so  extremely  dry  and  involved  a  style,  that 
none  but  logical  students  can  with  any  satisfaction  or  im- 
provement follow  up  the  investigation.  We  conceive  the 
passage  above  quoted  by  no  means  an  unfair  specimen  of  the 
lengthy  sentences  and  involved  periods  in  which  the  author 
deals  moiii  unsparingly.  And  we  cannot  but  regret  that  this 
is  the  case  when  we  feel,  after  wading  through  many  such 
passages,  that  his  argument  is  in  reality  of  a  most  pure  and 
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acute  kind.  He  displays  a  mind  richly  endowed  with  tfiose 
qualities  which  tend  to  form  the  expert  and  masterly  rea- 
soner,  and  this  makes  it  the  more  a  cause  of  regret  that  his 
style  should  be  so  much  at  variance  with  the  general  promo- 
tion of  what  must  be  the  ultimate  design  of  such  a  work — the 
support  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  refutation  of  its  in- 
fidel antagonists.  In  this  point  of  view  we  conceive  one 
great  merit  of  the  work  is  its  brevity.  Too  much  even  of 
conclusive  logic,  if  not  embellished  with  any  lighter  graces, 
may  weary  and  disgust  even  the  logical  inquirer ;  and  when 
we  reflect  that  the  cause  of  Christianity  can  want  but  little 
additional  support  with  men  of  cultivated  and  well-instructed 
minds,  and  that  the  quarter  in  which  that  support  is  most 
needed,  is  among  persons  of  inferior  attainments,  we  must 
still  further  lament  that  our  author  could  not  have  given  to 
his  valuable  arguments  a  more  popular  exterior,  and  recom- 
mended them  by  a  more  persuasive  style  of  expression. 

We  will  now,  however,  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  statement  of  his  design,  as  given  in  the  first  section  of 
the  book. 

**  The  chief  reason  why  an  inquiry  concerning  mh'acles  can,  in 
a  religious  view,  be  useful  or  necessary,  is,  that  they  are  produced 
as  vouchers  of  a  divine  Revelation.  The  general  end*of  all  trea- 
tises on  the  subject  is  to  shew,  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture are  wholly  unexceptionable  vouchers  to  this  effect.  It  may 
at  first  appear,  perhaps,  the  easiest  way  to  that  end,  to  define 
with  precision  the  character  of  these  miracles,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  look  attentively  into  the  accounts  we  have  of  them,  and  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  respects  they  differ  from  the  course  of  nature,  or  from 
our  common  experience.  We  may  then  prove  that  the  difference 
so  observed  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  religion 
which  the  miracles  are  brought  to  attest.  And  this  process  seems 
to  be  correct  and  natural.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  it  will  be 
on  the  whole  a  better  process,  if,  instead  of  thus  defining  in  the 
first  place  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  we 
endeavour  to  ascertain  on  general  principles,  what  sort  of  vouchers 
is  necessary  to  substantiate  any  divine  Revelation.  We  shall  then 
be  prepared  to  make  it  a  subsequent  enquiry,  whether  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture  really  constitute  such  a  voucher  or  no.  The 
reason  why  I  apprehend  this  process  to  be  a  better  one  than  that  of  de- 
fining in  the  first  place  the  Scripture  miracles,  for  any  thing  we  can 
yet  know  to  tlie  contrary,  there  may  be  mixed  up  in  the  Scripture  mi- 
racles something  more  than,  or  something  extraneous  tc  the  mere  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  that  revelation  which  they  are  brought  to  vouch. 
And  though  their  being  more  than,  or  in  some  respects  other  than 
that  evidence,  cannot  invalidate  any  satisfactory  proof  that  they  do 
actually  amount  to  that  evidence,  yet  we  may  easily  confuse  our 
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own  perceptions  of  wliat  tliat  evidence  truly  is  :  if  we  introduce 
elements  which  are  either  unnecessary  or  irrelevant  among  the 
principles  on  which  we  profess  to  reason.  For  example: — If  God 
alone  can  be  the  direct  author  of  any  act  which  may  prove  a  Di- 
vine revelation,  we  must  of  necessity  make  evident  his  direct 
agency.  We  shall  otherwise  fail  in  our  proof.  To  produce  an 
event  which  though  it  may  indicate  a  superhuman,  yet  does^  not 
indicate  a  directly  divine  authority,  cannot  in  this  case,  bear  out 
our  conclusion.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  event  itself  (even 
without  entering  into  any  inquiry  whether  it  indicate  directly  a 
strictly  divine,  or  only  a  superhuman  agent,)  may  still  afford  evi- 
dence both  that  the  revelation  is  true,  and  that  it  must  repose  ulti- 
mately on  the  authority  of  God.  In  this  case  the  assumption  that 
it  comes  directly  from  him,  may  introduce  into  our  proof  a  need- 
less incumbrance ;  and  by  causing  us  to  require  more  or  greater 
proof  than  we  are  by  the  nature  of  the  case  entitled  to,  may  even 
prevent  us  from  reaching  a  just  conclusion,"     P.  1. 

To  give  detached  extracts  from  a  book  of  connected  rea- 
soning- like  the  one  before  us,  would  answer  no  purpose,  nor 
tend  in  the  least  to  give  our  readei^s  any  idea  of  its  contents. 
We  conceive  we  have  already  extracted  enough  to  serve  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner,  and  to  give,  so  far 
as  an  extract  can  do  it,  a  view  of,  the  author's  design.  We 
shall  now  therefore  attempt  no  more  than  to  follow  up  the 
introductory  statement  just  quoted,  by  a  very  brief  outline  of 
the  course  of  the  argument  followed  in  the  subsequent 
sections. 

After  having  in  the  first  section  given  a  statement  of  the 
particular  intention  of  the  inquiry  proposed,  the  author 
proceeds  in  the  second  to  discuss,  with  that  profound  lo- 
gical accuracy  for  which  we  wish  to  give  him  all  due  credit, 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  revelatioti,  and  the  methods 
by  which  a  revelation  may  he  communicated  ;  i.  e.  (as  he  ex- 
plains it,)  either  by  an  immediate  exertion  of  some  super- 
human authority,  or  by  the  mediation  of  human  testimony, 

Sect.  3.^ — Comprises  the  examination  of  that  part  of  the 
question  which  relates  to  the  requisite  voucher  (to  adopt  our 
author's  phrase)  of  human  testimony  to  a  revelation,  and  that 
every  exertion  of  superhuman  power  confers  on  the  agent 
superhuman  authority. 

Lastly,  in  Sect.  4. — He  discusses  the  proposition  that  all 
authority  which  is  evidently  superhuman  must  be  accounted 
conclusive  of  the  divine  authority,  or  of  truth,  unless  it 
should  happen  that  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed  may  be  dis- 
proved by  contrary  evidence. 

We  here  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Penrose  for  the  present, 
begging  leave  at  the  same  time  to  express  our  hope  that  if, 
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as  he  seems  to  intimate  in  his  preHice,  he  should  favour  us 
with  a  continuation  of  liis  work,  lie  might  be  induced  to  con- 
sider whether  the  cause  of  Christianity  would  not  be  better 
served  by  addressing  his  admirable  reasoning  a  little  more  to 
that  extensive  portion  of  the  world  who  are  unfortunately 
not  much  versed  in  Aldrich,  and  to  whose  conceptions  we  j 
think  the  argument  might,  without  losing  much  of  its  weight, 
be  more  adapted,  if  it  had  the  additional  recommendations  of 
being  conveyed  in  a  more  pleasing  style,  and  illustrated  by  a 
more  popular  kind  of  explanation.  And  we  conceive  a  great 
improvement  of  this  kind  would  be  attained  by  the  mere 
breaking  up  of  some  of  the  very  lengthy  sentences  with 
which  this  volume  abounds,  into  shorter  periods. 

Considering  it  however  as  a  scholastic  work,  we  must  do 
the  author  the  justice  tO'  acknowledge  that  we  should  think 
it  a  very  valuable  production  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
academical  students,  as  a  part  of  their  elementary  theological 
studies,  and  as  affording  an  admirable  practical  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  strictest  logical  reasoning  applied  to  a  question  of 
the  highest  importance. 

Such  a  work  also,  even  though  not  generally  read  or  un- 
derstood, may  yet  have  this  further  use:  it  shews  both  to 
friends  and  enemies  that  demonstrative  proofs  are  not  want- 
ing, and  that  there  are  advocates  to  bring  them  forward,  and 
urge  them  on  the  opponent  in  all  their  real  force,  in  either 
of  these  points  of  view  we  conceive  the  author  of  the  treatise 
before  us  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Christian  world.  But 
we  cannot  forbear  observing  in  conclusion,  that  with  re- 
ference to  any  other  object,  we  hardly  know  whether  the 
most  rigid  demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  mira- 
cles would  avail  much.  We  believe  logic  to  be  utterly 
thrown  away  upon  the  determined  unbeliever;  and  that  he 
will  as  little  yield  to  sound  reasoning  in  favour  of  revelation, 
as  he  can  display  it  in  support  of  his  own  system. 

But  it  has  olten  appeared  to  us  that  the  real  process  of  in- 
fidel reasoning,  though  not  perhaps  very  conformable  to  the 
irrefragable  syllogisms  of  the  redoubted  Aldrich,  is  yet  in 
one  sense  truly  Aldrichian ;  we  allude  to  his  incomparable 
exposition  of  the  five  logical  reasons  for  drinking,  well  known 
to  all  our  academical  readers.  This  we  have  often  thought 
{mutatis  muiandis)  would  be  an  admirable  representation  of 
the  reasons  for  unbelief.  For  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
syllogist's  toper,  the  infidel  goes  on  reiterating  one  after 
another  his  arguments, — First  about  probabilities,  and  se- 
condly about  improbabilities,  with  a  string  of  others,  in  all 
which  he  is  equally  sincere,  and  might  just  as  well  have 
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the  canclDuv  to  conclude  with  tlse   equally    valid  but    more 
honest  lif'th  reason  ol'  the  epigram, 

*'  Aut quaelibet  altera  causa." 


Art.  IV.  Australia;  vnlli  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  K. 
Hervey,  'Vrinily  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  142  pp.  Gs. 
Hurst'&  Co.     1824. 

The  most  superficial  observer  of  the  politics  of  poetry,  cannot 
have  failed  to  remark  the  contrast  to  each  other,  which  the 
poetical  legislations  of  theeighteenlh  and  nineteenth  centuries 
present.     The  age  of  sound   poetical  taste  in  this   country 
was,  certainly,  that  of  Elizabeth.     It  was  then  that  poets, 
after  deep  study  and  close  imitation  of  the  models  which  the 
happiest  periods  of  classical  taste  atlorded,   came  forth   to 
the  task  of  original   production  with   their  genius  schooled 
and  disciplined,  chastened  and  regulated  by  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  masterpieces  of  poetical  art ;  they  were   taught 
to  appreciate  and  economise  their  powers  by  observing  the 
use  which  other  poets  had  made  of  theirs  :  and  the  result  was 
what  might  be  expected.     Vigour  and  sublimity  were  there  : 
but  they  were  not  carelessly  and  inappropriately  squandered; 
elegance  of  expression  and   harmony  of  versification  were 
combined  with  felicity  of  thought.     Although  they   rarely 
lost  sight  of  their  models,  their  originality  was  uncompromised ; 
unless  it  can  be  said  that  Ghantrey's  exquisite  group  in  Lich- 
field Cathedral,  is  other  than  original,  beca^ise  v/e  know  that 
such  perfection  is  unattainable,  without  a  long  and  diligent 
study  of  the  models  of  sculpture.     But  as  classical  learning 
and   civilization  advanced,   other  ideas  prevailed.     As   the 
dawn  of  revived  learning  proceeded  to  its  noon,  when  all  that 
could  instruct,  improve,  and  delight,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  :  when,  moreover, 
every  step  of  advancement  in  just  taste,  and  mental  improve- 
ment, exhibited  some  new  excellence  in  these  revered  models, 
and  confirmed  and  elevated  the  admiration  which  they  had 
previously  challenged  and  received,  it  was  natural  for  men  to 
suppose  that  languages  embalmed  by  imperishable  produc- 
tions, should  in  their  turn,  become  a  balm  to  preserve  those 
works,  which,  however  great  their  intrinsic  worth,  must,  it 
was  presumed,  decay,  if  written  in  the  fluctuating  and  mortal 
dialects  of  degenerated  times.     Hence  it  became  the  custom 
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to  compose  poems,   plays,    histories,   and   treatises,  in  tli(* 
learned  languages.     And  whentiie  ambition  of  a  more  general 
circulation  among  their  countrymen,   and  the  successful  ex- 
aniple  of  the  Italians  again  stimulated  the  English  to  native 
composition ;  it  was  not  less  natural  that  an  implicit  adherence 
to  the  practice  of  the  classical  writers,  and  a  liberal  seasoning' 
of  their  words,  ideas,    expressions,    images,    and  turns   of 
thought,  should  be  considered  the  surest  means  of  attaining' 
to  excellence  and  immortality.     Thus  it  was  no  sooner  admit- 
ted, that  our  earliest  poets  had  derived  great  advantage  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Muses,   than  it 
was  instantly  concluded  that  had  they  imitated   more,  they 
might  have  done  better.     It  was  forgotten  that  the  genius  of 
English  versification,  and  the  national  poetical  feeling,  were 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  and 
the  clumsiest  attempts  were  made,   during  the  seventeenth 
centui-}',  to  cast  the  English  language  and  sentiment  in  the 
moulds  of  antiquity.    Milton,  himself  is  occasionally  chargeable 
with  this  ;  but  his  profound  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature, 
and  his  veneration  for  the  classic  authors  of  his  own  country, 
assisted   his  exquisite  taste  in  subduing  a  propensity  which 
had  only  been  engendered  by  almost  thinking  in  the  classical 
languages.     Milton,  like  the  bee,  roamed  every  flower  in  the 
wide  garden  of  letters  ;  and  the  honey  where  their  sweets 
mingled  was  his  own.     It  was  otherwise,  however,  with  con- 
temporary and   succeeding'  poets.     They  trod  with  orderly 
and  regulated  step,  the  walk  of  classical  flowers,  and  so  that 
they  were  careful  never  to  pluck  any, 

"  Unde  prius  nulli  velarint  tempora  rausae,'' 

it  mattered  little  by  whom,  or  by  how  many,  the  garland  had 
been  worn  or  torn.  The  French,  who  had  already  sacriftced 
to  classical  proprieties,  what  little  poetical  capability  their 
language  enjoyed, now  imported  their  faultless  frigidities:  and 
English  poetry,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  generally 
blamelessly  dull.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  age 
this  state  of  poetry  was  felt  to  be  unnatural :  but  the  feeling, 
insteadof  carrying  back  our  poets  to  the  models  and  practice  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  led  them  only  to  suppose,  that  as  an  ex- 
travagant subserviency  to  antiquity  had  produced  the  evil 
they  deplored,  so  the  best  means  of  avoiding  a  recurrence  of 
the  mischief  would  be  to  adopt  the  very  contrary  conduct. 
Hence  as  the  most  oppressive  tyranny  is  generally  succeeded 
by  the  most  intolerable  anarchy,  so  has  it  been  in  poetical 
politics :  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  generally  speaking, 
seem  to  consider  excellence  and  extravagance  synonymous  ; 
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au(l  the  farllier  they  are  removed  from  common  sense,  the 
nearer  they  appear  to  imagine  themselves  to  genuine  poetical 
expression.  It  is  enough  that  poetry  should  have  been  con- 
sidered a  huiguag^e  above  the  comprehension  of  vulgar  man, 
for  them  to  sink  it  immediately  below  the  understanding  of 
a  child.  The  old  ambiguity  is  strictly  applicable  to  them: 
"  autinsanit  homo,  aut  versus facit ."  Laws,  in  versification, 
or  any  thing  else,  sit  as  uneasily  on  them  as  "  inexpressibles" 
on  savages.  They  are  the  radicals  of  poetry,  who  would  re- 
form by  annihilation.  AYe  ought,  therefore,  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  to  huii  the  appearance  of  a  true  poet  of  taste  and 
genius,  whenever  he  comes  to  vindicate  the  honours  of  the 
muse  from  the  rude  rabblement,  who,  because  she  would  not 
condescend  to  inspire  them,  have  seized  her  sacred  person, 
and  hold  her  in  disgraceful  captivity.  Such  a  character  we 
consider  Mr.  Hervey. 

It  has  been  very  much  the  fashion  to  decry  poetical  prizes 
at  the  universities,  as  having  a  tendency  to  discourage  the 
very  art  which  it  is  their  object  to  promote.  It  is  said  that 
the  ambitious  candidate,  not  naturally  gifted  with  poetical 
genius,  will  never  be  made  a  poet  by  the  attempt,  which  will 
be  but  a  loss  of  time  ;  while  the  true  son  of  poetry  will  feel 
his  genius  cramped  and  straitened  by  a  given  subject,  and 
become  disgusted  with  the  very  spirit  within  him  when  he 
finds  that  he  cannot  apply  its  energies  in  the  case  required. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  the  poems  themselves  which 
have  obtained  prizes  are  triumphantly  appealed  to,  and  the 
argument  is  conceded.  But  the  truth  is,  the  argument  is 
rested  on  a  wrong  ground:  the  object  of  these  prizes  is  not 
to  produce  poets,  but  to  maintain  a  just  taste  in  poetry  ;  and 
though  the  overwhelming  spirit  of"  wilful  carelessness  and 
extravagance  which  is  the  poetical  characteristic  of  the  age, 
may,  in  many  cases,  sweep  away  the  pure  principles  of  taste 
which  the  young  man  has  derived  from  his  academical  edu- 
cation, there  are  many  instances  to  prove  that  this  is  not 
universally  the  case,  and  we  think  we  may  risk  our  critical 
penetration  on  the  assertion  that  this  is  one  of  them  ;  not 
only  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  expressed,  but  something  of 
the  kind  seems  indicated  in  the  following  notice  in  the  pre- 
face. 

"  While  it  is  due  to  the  author  to  state  that  this  poem  is  the 
result  of  a  very  short  period,  taken  from  other  studies,  the  public 
have  a  right  to  be  told  that,  had  it  been  originally  written  with  a 
view  to  their  perusal,  it  would  have  cliallenged  more  of  his  time  and 
attention."     Pref.  p.  xxii. 

I. 
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We  tlo  not  suppose  that  the  poem,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Chancellor's  medal  :  for  not  only  does  its  length  much  exceed 
the  limits  which  such   productions  usually  observe,  but  we 
cannot  conceive  how,  if  much  of  the  beautiful  poetry  v/hich 
it  contains  had  been  submitted  to  the  judges,  their  decision 
could  have  been  otherwise  than  in  its  favour.     We  know  that 
the  utmost  impartiality  prevails  in  the  adjudication  of  prizes  at 
Cambridge,  and  that  from  the  system  employed,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  otherwise  ;  but  the  poem  as  we  now  have  it,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  as   superior  to   Mr.  Praed's  "  Australasia,"  as  one 
poem  can  well  be  to  another  on  the  same,  subject.     We  have 
every  admiration  for  Mr.  Praed's  genius :   he  is  lively,   pa- 
thetic, brilliant,  descriptive:  his  "  Old  Bachelor,"  his  "  Eve 
of  Battle,"  his  "  County  Ball,"  his  "Lillian,"  are  delightful 
in  their  several  ways  :  **  nihil  quod  tetif/it  non  Oinavit,"  till  he 
sailed  for  the  South  Seas.     But  he  v/as  to  write  a  prize  poem  : 
all  was  to  be  gravity  and  sober-seriousness  :  he  was  to  be 
as  much  in  earnest  as  Peyrouse  or  Magellan,  and  his  object 
was  as   much  a  "  terra  incognita"  as  theirs.     He  was  to 
steer  by  the  charts  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  and  turn  an  adder's 
ear  to  the  enchantments  of  those  Sirens  who  were,  in  his 
former  cruises  on  the  ocean  of  poetry,  accustomed  to- lure 
him  to  while  an  occasional  hour  in  their  green  isles  and  flowery 
recesses ;  and  they  are,  after  all,  the  divinities  to  whom  Mr. 
Praed  will  owe  the  cup  of  immortality.     He  was  to  fix  his 
undeviatinggazeonthe  too  austerely  placid  eye  of  Melpomene, 
and  never  to  turn  aside  to  catch  the  laughing  glance  of  his 
own  Euphrosyne,  though  he  knew  its  sweetest  sunshine  was 
playing  around  him,  and  although  he  heard  her  temptingly 
whispering  in  his  ear  that  he  might  now  sing  of  the  land 
"  where  bards  and  convicts  are  transported." 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  his 
poem  should  be  other  than  dull.  But  although  we  do  not 
imagine  that  Mr.  Praed's  poem  contended  with  that  now 
under  our  consideration,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  subject 
was  suggested  to  Mr.  Hervey  by  its  proposal  as  the  subject 
for  the  Chancellor's  medal,  and  that  to  this  institution  the 
country  owes  the  beautiful  little  gem  which  Mr.  Hervey  has 
set  in  the  crown  of  her  Muse,  and  which  will  gain  him  a  fame 
more  substantial  and  permanent  than  any  prize  poem  ever 
written ;  unless,  perhaps,  we  except  Mr.  Heber's  "  Pales- 
tine," and  Mr.  Grant's  "  Restoration  of  Learning  in  the 
East."  It  is  not,  indeed,  likely,  that  a  poet  of  Mr.  Hervey 's 
genius,  without  some  motive  of  this  kind,  would  have  se- 
lected a  subject  so  unfavourable  for  poetry  as  "  Australia." 
The  capabilities  which  any  theme  has  for  poetical  embellish- 
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ment,  must  mainly  depend  on  the  recollections  which  are 
associated  with  it.  The  very  names  of  Marathon,  Salamis, 
Agincourt,  and  Waterloo,  are  poetry.  Some  subjects,  how- 
ever, are  so  obviously  calculated  for  poetical  illustration, 
that  they  have  been  selected  and  selected  for  this  purpose, 
till  nothing  can  be  said  about  them  that  is  not  a  hash  of  what 
has  been  said  before.  Of  this  description  we  consider  the 
Cambridge  subject  of  the  present  year — Athens  :  and  "Even- 
ing," on  the  same  account,  was  still  less  eligible  ;  but 
"  Pompeii," — what  is  not  associated  with  Pompeii? — all  the- 
cultivation  of  Greece — all  the  power  of  Rome — all  that 
Nature  has  of  beautiful — ^all  of  awful  and  terrible — all  that 
the  human  heart  can  feel  of  joy,  affection,  wonder,  and  an- 
guish ; — these  are  the  treasures  which  the  Muse  has  poured 
with  unsparing  hand,  on  this  magnificent  subject.  But  the 
poetical  capabilities  of  "  Australia"  are  all  in  the  book  of 
futurity ;  and  although  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to  turn  the 
leaves  of  the  volume,  his  readers  are  seldom  so  much  af- 
fected by  the  perusal  as  when  he  opens  for  them  the  pages 
of  the  past,  and  bids  them  turn  on ;  with  Anchises,  directs  the 
eye  to 

'* Caesar,  et  omnis  luli 

Progenies,  magnam  cceli  ventura  sub  axem  ;'* 

or,  with  the  Bard  of  Snowdon,  exhibits  to  us  the  "gorgeous 
dames  and  statesmen  old,  in  bearded  majesty,"  who  sur- 
round the  future  arbitress  of  war  and  song.  Mr.  Hervey 
has  mastered  the  difficulties  of  his  subject  in  a  manner  which 
shews  us  that  he  is  capable  of  yet  more,  when  he  selects  his 
own  theme :  his  prophecy  has  quite  probability  enough  for 
poetry ;  his  philosophical  sketch  of  savage  life  is  beautiful ; 
and  he  has,  with  consummate  art  and  taste,  connected  his 
subject  with  the  praises  of  his  own  country,  and  the  fortunes 
of  others. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  we  should  present  our  readers 
with  a  sketch  of  the  plan  of  the  Poem  ;  and  this  we  cannot 
do  better  than  in  the  author's  words. 

'*  It  opens  with  an  apostrophic  description  of  the  parent  tree 
from  which  this  mighty  scion  is  to  spring  ;  and  the  length  of  that 
introduction  can  only  be  justified,  and  reconciled  to  proportion,  by 
considering  how  much  it  is  the  author's  scope  and  design  to  repre- 
sent this  eastern  structure  as  growing  immediately  out  of  that  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  leads  Great  Britain  to  extend  her  researches 
and  lier  arts  through  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  to  look  upon  Aus- 
tralasia in  the  east — like  America  in  the  west — as  upon  a  young 
and  promising  nation  ;  giving,  in  the  vigour  of  its  youth,  the  pledge 
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oi  a  glorious  maturity  ;  destined  to  act  a  mighty  part  upon  the 
theatre  of  this  world  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  ances- 
tral isle,  when  it  shall  lie  a  ruin  upon  the  waters.  A  slight  sketch 
is  then  attempted  to  be  given  of  the  progress  of  Australian  disco- 
very; and  a  cursory  view  taken  of  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
modern  Australasia.  The  second  part  opens  with  a  description  of 
that  moral  degradation  which  disfigures  this  fair  and  wide  portion 
of  creation,  affording  an  opportunity  for  allusions  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  ground  is  then  cleared  for 
the  introduction  of  an  episode,  in  which  it  is  endeavoured,  by  a 
figure,  to  connect  the  first  appearance  of  the  British  flag,  off  the 
western  coast  of  New  Holland,  with  the  matured  and  distant  glories 
of  Australia.''     Pref.  p.  xxi. 

We  know  uo  objection  to  apostrophic  description,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  so  convenient  and  common  an  exordium,  that 
we  feel  some  slight  regret  to  see  it  employed  by  Mr.  Hervey. 
Bnt  there  is  nothing  hackneyed  in  his  apostrophe. 

*'  Isle  of  the  ocean  !  Zion  of  the  seas  ! 

Child  of  the  waves  !  and  nursling  of  the  breeze! 

How  beauteous,  Albion  !  on  thy  lonely  steep 

Thou  risest,  like  a  vision,  in  the  deep ! 

The  temple  of  the  brave,  the  good,  the  free, 

Built  by  some  spirit  in  the  circling  sea  ! — 

Still  hast  thou  floated,  like  a  thing  of  light. 

Through  all  the  darkness  of  the  moral  night ; 

Alone  upon  the  waves, — the  hallowed  ark 

Where  Freedom  sheltered  when  the  world  was  dark; 

Bade  exil'd  Piety,  Truth,  Valour,  come, 

And  every  bleeding  Virtue  find  a  home  ; 

While  Science  left  her  eastern  home  for  thee. 

And  nestled,  like  the  halc^'on,  in  the  sea! 

Above  thee,  gentlest  airs,  in  gladness,  meet ; 

The  billows  break,  in  music,  at  thy  feet  ; 

And  heaven's  purest  dews,  and  holiest  dies. 

Weep  on  thy  breast,  and  brighten  in  thy  skies ! 

Rome  of  the  waters !  on  thy  sea-girt  rock, 
Far  from  the  battle,  and  the  tempest's  shock, 
Thou  sittest  proudly,  on  thine  ocean  throne, 
A  sceptred  queen,  majestic  and  alone  ! 
In  fairy  state,  on  emerald  couch  reclined, 
Rocked  by  the  waves,  and  cradled  in  the  wind  ! 
Far  o'er  the  deep  thy  crimson  flag,  unfurled. 
Streams  like  a  meteor,  to  the  gazing  world  : 
With  stately  necks  and  bounding  motion,  ride 
Thy  gallant  barks,  like  swans,  upon  the  tide ; 
Lift  up  their  swelUng  bosoms  to  the  sky, 
And  spread  their  wings,  to  woo  the  gales  from  high. 
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From  clime  to  clime  thy  hardy  children  roam, 

The  wave  their  world — the  ship  their  island  home— 

Where'r  the  waters  in  their  wildness  roar, 

Or  lead  their  surges  to  the  sounding  shore  ; 

Wherever  winds  lift  up  their  song  on  high, 

Or  mercy  paints  an  Iris  in  the  sky  ; 

Where  o'er  the  burning  line  the  billows  roll. 

Or  lash  themselves  to  madness  at  the  Pole ; 

Through  seas  o'er  which  the  spirit  of  the  north 

Marshalls  his  clouds,  and  sends  his  icebergs  forth ; 

Where  the  dark  waves,  without  a  tempest,  roar. 

As  avalanches  thunder  from  the  shore ; 

'Mid  everlasting  cones  that  rise  sublime, 

The  trophies  and  the  monuments  of  lime. 

Sparkle  like  sapphire  temples  in  the  sun, 

And  make  a  daylight  when  the  day  is  done  ; 

Where,  in  the  heaven  while  meteor  phantoms  fly, 

A  thousand  points  reflect  them  ere  they  die,  ^ 

And  crystal  pyramids  and  icy  spires 

Receive  and  then  fling  back  the  parting  fires  ; 

Where  mountain  snows,  by  ages  piled  on  high, 

And  glacier  turrets,  towering  to  the  sky. 

Return  in  dazzling  hues,  the  rushing  light, 

And  shine,  like  moons,  along  the  brow  of  night ; 

Where  in  the  zenith  smiles  the  polar  star ; 

While  the  cold  sun  looks  dimly  from  afai*, 

Obliquely  scans  the  drear  horizon  round, 

And  flings  Periscian  shadows  on  the  ground  : — 

Or,  where  he  flashes  summer  through  the  sky. 

While  all  its  blooms  burst  forth  beneath  his  eye  ; 

Where  faints  the  magnet  'mid  the  burning  zone, 

Rul'd  by  a  power  mysterious  as  its  own  ; 

Where  glow  the  midnight  waves  in  liquid  flame, 

And  heaven  is  gemm'd  with  stars  without  a  name. — 

Through  hurricanes  by  night,  and  calms  by  day, 

Thy  gallant  children  win  their  steady  way  ; 

Borne  by  the  billows,  wafted  by  the  breeze, 

Thy  forests  float  through  undiscovered  seas. 

Explore  the  mines  where  science  hides  her  stores, 

And  waft  her  treasures  to  thy  island  shores. 

Gem  of  the  ocean  !  Empress  of  the  sea  ! 

My  heart  could  weep  in  fondness  over  thee  ; 

My  soul  looks  forward,  through  a  mist  of  tears, 

I'o  pierce  the  darkness  of  the  coming  years, 

And  dimly  reads,  amid  the  future  gloom, 

Warnings  she  dares  not  utter  of  thy  doom. 

And  canst  thou  perish,  island  of  the  free  r 

Shall  ruin  dare  to  fling  her  shroud  o'er  thee  ? 

Thou  who  dost  light  the  nations,  like  a  star, 
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In  solitary  grandeur,  from  afar  ! 

Thou  who  hast  been,  indeed,  the  pillar*d  h'ght 

For  Israel's  sons,  in  superstition's  night ! 

Can  desolation  reach  thy  hallowed  strand, 

While  Shakspeare's  spirit  breathes  along  the  land, 

While  time  o'er  Milton's  grave  fleets  powerless  by, 

And  Newton's  memory  links  thee  with  the  sky  ?"     P.  3. 

After  a  short  review  of  the  destinies  of  other  nations,  we 
have  the  following  exquisite  description  of  Venice  : 

*'  And  where  art  thou,  with  all  thy  songs  and  smiles. 
Thou  dream-like  city  of  the  hundred  isles  r 
Thy  marble  columns,  and  thy  princely  halls, 
Thy  merry  masques,  and  moonlight  carnivals  ; 
Thy  weeping  myrtles,  and  thy  orange  bowers, 
Thy  lulling  fountains,  'mid  ambrosial  flowers ; 
The  cloudless  beauty  of  thy  deep  blue  skies. 
Thy  star-light  serenades  to  ladies'  eyes ; 
Thy  lion,  looking  e'er  the  Adrian  sea, 
Defiance  to  the  world,  and  power  to  thee  ? — 
That  pageant  of  the  sunny  waves  is  gone, 
Her  glory  lives  on  memory's  page  alone ! 
It  flashes  still  in  Shakspeare's  living  lay, 
And  Otway's  song  has  snatched  it  from  decay  ; 
But  ah !  her  Chian  steeds  of  brass  no  more 
May  lord  it  proudly  over  sea  and  shore ; 
Nor  ducal  sovereigns  launch  upon  the  tide, 
To  win  the  Adriatic  tor  their  bride; 
Hush'd  is  the  music  of  her  gondoliers, 
And  fled  her  glory  of  a  thousand  years  ; 
And  Tasso's  spirit  round  her  seems  to  sigh, 
In  every  Adrian  gale  that  wanders  by  !"     P.  9. 

Where  almost  every  line  is  beautiful,  selection  is  difficult ; 
and  were  we  to  indulge  our  admiration  by  selecting  every 
part  of  this  elegant  poem  which  claims  it,  our  extracts  might 
subject  us  to  the  charge  of  piracy.  But  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  adorning  our  pages  with  the  following. 

"  It  is  a  summer  eve  ! — the  gorgeous  west 
Lights  into  flame  the  ocean's  heaving  breast; 
The  sun  has  rested  from  his  march  on  high, 
But  left  his  glowing  banner  in  the  sky ; 
And,  far  and  wide,  it  flings  its  crimson  fold 
O'er  clouds  that  float  in  purple  and  in  gold  ; 
Or,  piled  around  his  rich  pavilion  lie. 
In  thousand  shapes  to  fancy's  curious  eye ; 
The  very  air  is  radiant  with  the  glow  ; 
The  billows  dance  in  liquid  light  below ; 
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The  splendours  rest  upon  the  woods  of  pine. 
Arid  jewelled  mountains  in  their  brightness  shine; 
While  earth  sends  flashing  back  the  glory  lent, 
In  thousand  colours  to  the  firmament !"     P.  30. 

******* 

**  What  lovely  pageant  bursts  upon  the  eye, 
Where  the  bright  waters  wed  the  brighter  sky ; 
Launched  like  a  phoenix,  From  the  day-god's  pyre, 
Where  all  the  billows  glow  in  sheeted  fire  ? 
What  fairy  form,  beneath  the  magic  gleam. 
Comes  gliding  o'er  the  surges  like  a  dream  ? 
What  dauntles  spirit  walks  upon  the  sea, 
And  treads  along  the  waves  so  gallantly? 

From  mouth  to  mouth  the  wondrous  tidings  reach, 
And  eager  hundreds  hasten  to  the  beach  ; 
The  rowers  push  their  proas  to  the  land. 
And  join  their  gazing  brethren  on  the  strand  ; 
And  children  climb  the  mountains,  to  behold 
The  tale  established  which  their  sires  have  told. 
Onward  it  comes — that  lovely  thing  of  light ! 
And  spreads  its  pinions  tlirough  the  gathering  night; 
Bright  as  that  beauteous  bird  of  rainbow  dies, 
Which  sleeps — their  legends  tell — in  summer  skies. 
Comes  down,  by  day,  to  hauni  Evodian  vales. 
And  floats  to  heaven  on  aromatic  gales ! 

The  sun  is  down! — that  crimson  flush  of  light, 
From  heaven  and  earth,  has  faded  into  night. 
The  sun  is  down  !  but  in  his  parting  hour. 
The  moon  has  caught  the  mantle  of  his  power  ; 
She  smote  the  gathering  darkness  from  her  side, 
And  lo !  the  shadows  fly,  the  clouds  divide  ! 
The  glancing  stars  come  out  along  the  sky, 
Like  Israel's  flock  beneath  their  prophet's  eye  ! 
The  cedars  brighten  in  the  silvery  light. 
And  hang  new  stars  along  the  brow  of  night ! 
Delicious  airs  eome  wafted  from  the  vales. 
Which  echo  songs  like  those  of  nightingales ; 
Rich  with  sweet  basil,  and  with  orange  flowers, 
That  keep  their  incense  for  the  moonlight  hours ! 
The  Exocarpus,  in  the  hallowing  rays, 
Throws  out  its  weeping  boughs  a  hundred  ways ; 
And  Thesium  groves  and  Melaleuca  trees 
Load,  with  their  fragrance,  every  passing  breezej 

Calm  o'er  the  deep,  beneath  the  holy  ray. 
That  lonely  vision  wins  it  silent  way ! 
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A  ship  !  a  S'liip  ! — I  see  the  swellmg  sails 

Fly,  like  white  clouds,  before  the  breathing  gales? 

I  see  the  waters  dancing  round  her  bow, 

The  moonbeams  flashing  silvery  from  l>er  prow  ! 

How  gracefully  she  cleaves  the  sparkling  flood, 

And  rides  the  billows  like  a  winged  god  ! 

Bright  o'er  that  darkened  land,  to  fancy's  eye, 

She  rises  like  '  the  Day-Spring  from  on  liigh  !' 

'Tis  morn  ! — she  comes,  '  with  healing  on  her  wing,' 
And  more  than  music  round  her  seems  to  sing  ! 
O'er  the  glad  surges  glides  the  glory  on. 
With  all  her  streamers  laughing  in  the  sun  ! 
— The  anchor  sounds  the  depths— the  sails  are  furled; 
My  country's  genius  walks  another  world  ! 
'Tis  Albion's  oak  that  braves  the  austral  blast, 
And  Britain's  banner  flutters  at  her  mast!"     P.  33. 

The  arrival  of  the  Brilisli  ship  in  Australia,  eleganlly  in- 
troduces the  following  spirited  description  of  a  vision  ;  in 
which  the  poet  beholds  the  future  glories  of  the  country, 
which  are  made  to  introduce  the  great  consunimation  of 
mundane  events,  "  when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  know-  | 
ledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

'«  Beneath  that  banner,  let  me  sit  and  dream. —  i 

Oh  !  for  a  worthier  bard  of  such  a  theme  !  ' 

Oh  !  for  a  glance  in  Banquo's  magic  glass, 
To  fix  the  crowding  shadows,  as  they  pass ! 
Oh  !  for  one  hour  of  Mirza's  fairy  guide, 
To  point  the  moral  which  dim  ages  hide  ! 

Now,  on  my  soul  the  rising  vision  warms, 

But  mingled  in  a  thousand  lovely  forms ! 

Methinks  I  see  Australian  landscapes  still. 

But  softer  beauty  sits  on  every  hill : 

1  see  bright  meadows,  decked  in  livelier  green. 

The  yellow  corn-field,  and  the  blossomed  bean  : 

A  hundred  flocks  o'er  smiling  pastures  roam, 

And  hark  !  the  music  of  the  harvest. home  ! 

Methinks  I  hear  the  hammer's  busy  sound, 

The  cheerful  hum  of  human  voices  round  ; 

The  laughter,  and  the  song  that  lightens  toil. 

Sung  in  the  language  of  my  native  isle  ! 

In  mighty  bays  unnumbered  navies  ride, 

Or  come  and  go  upon  the  distant  tide ; 

In  land-locked  harbours  rest  their  giant  forms. 

Or  boldly  launch  upon  the  '  Bay  of  storms  :' 

While  the  swarth  native  crowns  the  glorious  plan., 

In  all  the  towering  dignity  of  man  ! 
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■^riie  vision  leads  me  on  by  many  a  stream  ; 
And  spreading  cities  crowd  upon  my  dream, 
Where  turrets  darkly  frown,  and  lofty  spires 
Point  to  the  stars,  and  sparkle  in  their  fires  ! 
Here  Sydney  gazes,  from  the  mountain  side, 
Narcissus-like,  upon  the  glassy  tide  ! 
There  Hobart  stretches,  where  the  Derwent  sees 
Her  yellow  harvests  tremble  in  the  breeze  ! 
O'er  rising  towns  Notasian  commerce  reigns, 
And  temples  crowd  Tasmania's  lovely  plains  ! 
And  browsing  goats  without  a  keeper  stray, 
Where  the  bush-ranger  tracked  the  covert  way  ! 

The  prospect  varies  in  an  endless  range  ; 
Villas  and  lawns  go  by,  in  ceaseless  change  : 
Glenfinlas  !  thou  hast  hundred  rival  vales, 
Where  quiet  hamlets  deck  the  sloping  dales  ; 
And,  wafted  on  the  gale,  from  many  a  dell, 
Methinks  I  hear  the  village  Sabbath  bell  ! 
And  now  the  anthem  swells  I — on  every  hand 
A  cloud  of  incense  gathers  o'er  the  land  ; 
Faith  upward  mounts,  upon  devotion's  wings, 
And,  like  the  lark,  at  heaven's  pure  portal  sings  ; 
From  myriad  tongues  the  song  of  praise  is  poured, 
And  o'er  them  floats  '  the  spirit  of  the  Lord!' 

The  vision  widens  ! — northward  brightly  rolled. 

That  spirit  rests  upon  the  'Isles  of  gold:* 

Eastward,  metliinks  !  the  beauteous  veil  expands, 

And  smiles  upon  a  hundred  sea-bound  lands  : 

Far  to  the  west  it  breaks  the  moral  night, 

And  all  the  islands  slumber  in  its  light : 

Up,  up  again,  I  trace  the  spreading  glow, 

Till  all  the  wide  Pacific  lies  below  : 

Far,  far  away  from  where  its  course  began, 

I  see  it  rouse  thy  empire,  fierce  Japan  ! 

I  see  it  fling  its  hallow'd  beams  around, 

Where  once  the  cross  was  trampled  on  the  ground  : 

Westward,  once  more,  it  makes  its  shining  road, 

And  China  worships  at  the  name  of  God  ; 

Down  to  the  dust  the  priests  of  Brahma  bow. 

And  truth  sits  smiling  on  the  shrines  of  Fo : 

Till,  lo  !  it  brightens  o'er  its  native  earth. 

And  burns  above  the  cradle  of  its  birth — 

Arabia  basks  beneath  the  blessed  beam  : — 

And  Europe  suns  her  in  the  glorious  gleam  : 

And  Britain  smileti  upon  her  ocean-seat. 

While  all  the  world  is  glowing  at  her  feet  ,• 
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For,  see !  the  ray  she  fostered  in  her  breast, 
Has  won  its  kindling  way  o'er  cast  and  west, 
And  all  the  nations  in  its  beauty  sleep, 
As  the  vast  waters  fill  the  boundless  deep  !''     P.  36. 

We  regret  that  we  should  break  the  continuity  of  this 
splendid  tissue  of  poetic  inspiration,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
do  so,  in  order  to  make  what  follows  intelligible  to  such 
readers  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  hypothesis  on  which 
it  is  grounded.  This  is  best  explained  in  Mr.  Hervey's  own 
words. 

"  There  is  not  a  more  sublime  theory  in  geography,  than  the 
one  alluded  to  in  the  conclusion  of  this  poem.  There  is  scarcely 
a  league  in  the  Pacific  or  Indian  Oceans  which  is  not  spotted  by  a 
coral  formation,  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  stages  of  progression 
— from  a  mere  rock,  just  shewing  its  head  above  water,  to  a  fertile 
and  inhabited  island.  For  an  account  of  these  corals,  and  their 
wonderful  labours,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Captain  Flinders's 
narrative  of  his  voyage  in  the  Pacific  ;  and,  also,  to  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopasdia  Britannica.  Their  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible toil  is  continually  raising  new  structures  throughout  these 
seas ;  which  harden  with  time,  and  become  solid  and  ever-increasing 
masses,  from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  till,  visited  by  the  birds  of 
ocean,  they  receive  from  them  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants  from 
adjacent  islands  ;  and  exhibit,  by  degrees,  all  the  beauties  of 
vegetation, — inviting  some  wandering  tribe  to  come  and  fix  its 
habitation  among  their  primaeval  fruits  and  flowers.  Whether 
the  whole  of  the  islands  throughout  these  seas  are  the  result  of  a 
process  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  such  data  as 
we  at  present  possess  : — but  it  is  to  this  theory,  in  its  extent,  that 
an  allusion  is  likewise  made  towards  the  close  of  the  first  part  of 
this  poem.  To  the  eye  of  geologists  the  isles  of  Sunda,  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  others  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  gradually  enlarging  ; 
and  the  time  must  come — however  remote — when  Australasia  and 
Polynesia,  with  the  Asiatic  Islands,  will  unite  to  form  one  vast  con- 
tinent with  Asia, — excepting  where  the  currents,  created  by  these 
very  causes,  shall  operate  to  prevent  their  univei'sal  extension. 
However  overwhelming  may  be  the  idea  of  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  agent  and  the  effect — a  world  built  by  atoms  ! — this 
result  is  physically  certain  :  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  their 
search  for  a  new  bed,  must  destroy  one  of  the  old  continents.  The 
theory  is  somewhat  more  arbitrary  which  assigns  that  fate  to 
Africa ;  but  it  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the  most  useless 
and  exhausted  will  pei-ish.  In  this  case,  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and 
Southern  Oceans,  will  be  united  ;  and, — owing  to  the  rapid  progress 
which  is  now  making  in  the  moral  and  religious  cultivation  of  Ame- 
rica,— the  time  will  probably  come  when  (upon  the  foregoing  sup- 
position),  Asia   will  be  the  only  unchristianized   portion  of  the 
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globe.  As,  bowrever,  it  would  then  be  embraced  on  all  sides  by 
Christian  nations,  the  author  has  ventured  to  render  the  preceding 
theory  available  for  the  purposes  of  poetry ;  and  to  couple  it  with 
that  Scriptural  prophecy  which  proclaims  the  universal  extension 
of  Christianity  over  the  whole  earth — a  prophecy,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  which,  Britain  (from  her  labours  in  the  east  and  in  the  west)  is, 
in  every  point  of  view,  entitled  to  the  principal  share  of  merit,  as 
an  agent."     Preface,  p.  xv. 

This  magnificent  theory,  certainly,  is  eminently  poetical : 
our  readers  will  see  that  Mr.  Hervey  has  boldly  and  success- 
fully grappled  with  it. 

**  Again  the  vision  changes  ! — o'er  ray  soul 
Mysterious  forms  and  giant  shadows  roll! 
Vast  spectres  dimly  flit  across  my  mind, 
But  vague  and  shapeless,  dark  and  undefined  ! 
Strange  phantasies  in  whirling  motion  run, 
Till,  lo  !  they  meet,  and  mingle  into  One — 
One  mighty  shade — in  shrouding  darkness  furled. 
Wild  as  the  chaos  of  an  unborn  world  ! 
Till  o'er  the  phantom  gathering  vapours  roll, 
Then  spread  before  me,  like  a  written  scroll ! 
And  now,  it  stands  revealed  in  sudden  light, 
And  all  creation  opens  on  my  sight ! 

Far  to  the  east — where  once  Aurora's  smiles 

Looked  on  an  archipelago  of  isles  ; 

And  coral  banks  upreared  their  glittering  forms. 

Like  spots  of  azure  in  a  sky  of  storms  ; 

Where  many  a  ship  has  sailed  the  foamy  brine—  ■ 

Sits  a  vast  continent  upon  the  Line, 

Back  from  her  strand  assembled  oceans  rolls. 

And  points,  with  either  finger,  to  the  poles  ; 

— But  where  is  Africa  ?  I  seek  in  vain 

Her  swarthy  form  along  its  native  main  : 

Methinks  I  hear  a  wailing  in  the  wild. 

As  of  a  mother  weeping  o'er  her  child  ! 

Her  fate  lies  buried  in  mysterious  night. 

Where  the  wide  waters  of  the  globe  unite  ; 

And,  where  the  moon  walked  nightly  o'er  her  hills. 

The  billows  moan  amid  a  hundred  isles  ! 

— I  turn  me  from  their  knelling,  with  a  sigh. 

To  where  a  lovelier  vision  meets  the  eye ; 

Where  spreads  the  British  name  fi-om  sun  to  sun. 

And  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  One  !"     P.  40. 

We  can  scarcely  say  we  have  met  with  faults  in  this 
poem;  but  there  arc  one  or  two  passages  which  we  recom- 
mend to  Mr.  Hcrvey's  consideration,  as  capable  of  emenda- 
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tion  in  a  I'uttire  edition,  or  as  examples  of  a  style  which,  in 
our  opinion,  ought  to  be  avoided.     Thus, 

"  Where  in  the  zenith  shines  the  polar  star, 
While  the  cold  sun  looks  dimly  from  afar ; 
Obliqueli/  scans  the  drear  horizon  round, 
And  flings  Periscian  shadows  on  the  ground }'' 

is  too  scientific  to  be  poetical.     It  is  only  intelligible   to  the 
astronomer ;  and   to   him  it  conveys  little  more  than  a  prose 
description.     The  second  line,   and   the  epithet  "  drear"  ia 
the  third,  are  all  that  raise  it  above  the  level  of  prose. 
To  a  similar  objection  is  liable  the  passage — 

"  Where  the  dark  savage  courts  the  burning  noon, 
And  counts  his  epochs  by  the  himdredth  moon" 

a  circumstance  which  suggests  no  poetical  idea  whatever.  .    ,5. 

The  following  is  redolent  of  "  The  Morning  Post." 

Cynthia,  on  her  empyrean  height, 


Holds  crowded  levee  through  the  livelong  night. 
Where  starlight  is  a  gala  of  the  skies,"  «&c. 

These,  however,  we  only  mention,  in  order  that  Mr.  Her-: 
vey  may  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  passages  which 
we   think  unworthy  of  the  splendid   context  in   which  they 
stand,  but  which,  nevertheless,   are  rather  to  be  considered 
negative  than  positive  demerits. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  expressing  a  hope, 
(and  the  hope  has  somewhat  of  prophecy),  that  Mr.  Uervey 
will  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  objects  for  which  his  genius 
was  given  him.  He  has  the  exalted  privilege  of  refining  and 
delighting  the  minds  of  thousands  :  let  him  neither  neglect 
nor  abuse  it.  The  Cambridge  medal  has  answered  all  its 
purpose  with  him :  he  knows  what  good  taste  is,  and,  what 
is  better,  he  feels  its  excellence.  Let  him  now,  therefore, 
select  his  own  subject;  not  the  visionary  glories  of  a  few 
savage  islands — but  some  theme  rich  with  all  the  materials 
of  true  poetry.  If  he  does  this,  we  doubt  not  his  laurel  will 
be  no  less  immortal  than  it  is  verdant  and  luxuriant.  His 
"  Australia"  alone,  will  give  him  a  proud  situation  among 
the  poets  of  his  country  ;  but  if  he  can  be  content  with  this, 
he  has  less  ambition  than  we  would  give  a  poet  credit  for. 
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Art.  V.  Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  Facts,  and  Opinions, 
Collected  and  Preserved  by  Lmtitia- Matilda  Hawkins. 
In  Two  Volumes.     8vo.    1/.      Longman  &  Co.      1824. 

Few  works  review  themselves,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, with  so  much  facility,  as  those  of  auecdotage  and 
biography.  Laissez  Valler  should  be  their  motto ;  and  the 
stream  will  run  glibly  enough  through  two  octavo  volumes. 
If,  therefore,  we  leave  the  excellent  and  entertaining  writer 
of  these  Memoirs  now  before  us  to  tell  her  own  story,  for 
the  most  part,  it  must  be  attributed,  not  to  any  want  of  re- 
spect, but  rather  to  the  conviction  which  we  feel,  that  she 
will  do  it  very  much  better  for  herself,  than  we  can  hope  to 
do  it  for  her. 

With  the  volume  io  which  the  two  now  first  published 
may  be  legitimately  considered  successors,  (although,  for 
some  Bibliopolish  reasons  which  we  do  not  pretend  to 
penetrate,  they  appear  with  a  slight  change  of  style  and 
title),  our  readers  are  already  well  acquainted.  Miss  Haw- 
kins, we  think,  has  a  still  farther  claim  upon  public  atten- 
tion in  her  present  reminiscences  than  she  had  established 
before;  and  we  listen  to  her  with  increased  interest,  as  she 
approaches  nearer  to  our  own  days.  We  sincerely  trust, 
therefore,  that  she  has  some  untouched  treasures  which  are 
yet  in  store;  and  that,  under  whatever  form  her  publisher 
may  chuse  to  present  them,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  deprived 
of  any  "Facts"  or  "  Opinions"  which  she  may  ha\e  con- 
tinued to  record. 

The  newspaper  disputants  respecting  the  merits  of  those 
whom  they  are  pleased  to  term  stipendiary  magistrates,  mav 
receive  some  information  by  learning  what  were  the  habits 
of  the  trading  justices  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  One,  whose  name  was  David,  a  cidevant 
bricklayer,  occasionally  appeared  as  assessor  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  when  chairman  of  the  County  of  Middlesex.  He 
never  wrote  more  than  the  two  first  letters  of  his  baptismal 
name,  as  he  entertained  a  solemn  doubt  of  the  proportion  of 
latitude  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  third.  One  morning 
he  boasted  that  "  he  had  breakfasted  with  Government,"  and 
that  "his  daughterwas  going  to  send  to  Government's  daughter 
a  present  of  a  pair  of  turtle  doves."  Government,  in  his  ver- 
sion, it  should  seem,  was  the  secretary  to  the  prime  minister. 
On  legal  appointments  he  was  equally  well  informed,  and 
whenever  he  allowed  himself  an  indefinite  mode  of  expres- 
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sion,  he  would  speak  of  *'  the  generals."  When  pressed  to 
explain  more  closely,  he  would  divide  them  into  "  the  so- 
liciting- general  and  the  returning  general." 

Colonel  Brettel  and  Mr.  Saunders  Welch,  each  occasion- 
ally, officiated  as  locum  tenens  for  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his 
office  of  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions.     The  first  lived 
beyond  the  age  of  ninety,  in  the  constant  indulgence  of  par- 
simonious habits,  and  died,  quite  in  character,  with  a  canvas 
bag  of  cash  in  one  hand  and  a  rouleau  of  bank  notes  in  the 
other.     His  lady  was  of  another  mood.     Miss  Hawkins  has 
sketched  her  portrait  with  admirable  skill  in  a  single  para- 
graph.    "  Had  her  epitaph  been  a  record   of  her  tone  of 
mind,  I  think  the  question,  '  What  does  it  signify  V  would 
have  been  read  on  her  tombstone."     One  of  Mr.  Welch's 
daughters     married    the    celebrated    NoUekens.      She     is 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  an  exquisite  portrait,    with  a 
dove  pecking  at  her  ring,  by  Angelica  Kauffman ;  and  she 
was  so  beautiful  as  to  prompt  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham 
to  observe  to  her  husband,  "  We  shall  now  know  from  whom 
you  copy  Venus."     With  Johnson  she  was  an  especial  favou- 
rite; and  it  was  from  her  that  he  sketched  his  character  of 
Pekuah,  in  Rasselas.     NoUekens  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  circle  of  Art.     Out  of  it  he  was  incapable  of  com- 
municating the  fine  ideas  with  v/hich  he  appeared  inspired, 
as  soon  as  he  took  the  chisel  in  hand.     Once,  on  presenting 
a  picture  of  his  own,   Abraham  entertaining  the  angels,   to 
the  Royal  Academy,  he  explained  its  composition  as  follows. 
"  You  see  they  are  saying,   how  d'ye  do,  Abraham,  like?" 
For  many  years  the  soubriquet  of  *'  Abraham-like,"  stuck 
closely  to  him.     Mrs.  Welch,  the  other  daughter,  from  an 
early  age  cultivated  and  delighted  in  the  conversation  of 
the  brilliant  literary  phalanx  which  frequented  her  father's 
table  ;  and  so  fully  had  she  profited  by  it,  that,  but  for  his 
timely  prudence,  another  knight  of  the  shoulder-knot  might 
have  been  exalted  at  Tyburn,  and  immortalized  in  amatory 
song. 

*•  But  she  pleased  once  in  a  way  rather  inconvenient.  Her 
father  had  a  very  good  man-servant,  of  rather  a  superior  class  in 
understanding.  Without  complaint  or  apparent  discontent  on  either 
side,  he  on  a  sudden  very  respectfully  desired  to  be  discharged.  Of 
course,  some  reason  was  asked  for  by  his  master.  He  replied,  *  that 
Miss  Anne's  conversation  at  table  was  so  delightful,  that  he  could 
attend  to  nothing  else  ;  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  young 
mistress;  and  for  that  reason  solely,  thought  it  best  to  quit  his 
place.'  "     Vol.  I.  p.  67. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  did  not  hesitate  to  express  our 
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opinion,  that  Miss  Hawkins  liad  been  nig-gard  in  her  measure 
of  praise  to  Johnson.  In  the  present  volume  she  is  much 
fuller:  not,  indeed,  installing  the  great  poet  and  moralist  on 
that  paramount  and  inapproachable  eminence,  on  which  we 
ourselves  are  used  to  elevate  one  to  whom  we  admit  *'  nihil 
simile  aut  secundum  ;"  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  manifest- 
ing, that  it  is  to  an  involuntary  recollection  of  his  deseyrtmens 
in  society,  rather  than  to  any  inability  to  appreciate,  or  incli- 
nation to  deteriorate,  that  we  must  refer  these  points  of 
judgment,  in  which  we  differ  from  her. 

"I  have  been  reproved  for  speaking  coolly  of  Johnson,  when 
the  zeal  for  his  character  was  most  fervent  ;  but  a  high  authority 
has  said,  '  a  prophet  is  never  vvitliout  honour,  but  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;'  and  in  this,  to  say  nothing  of  our  Divine  Teacher's  spiritual 
knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man,  is  declared  the  nature  of  things. 
What  is  near  us,  is  seen  in  petty  detail — what  is  removed,  we  behold 
in  the  grand  aggregate  :  the  mountain,  contemplated  only  as  we 
pass  over  it,  gives  little  idea  of  its  sublimity ;  it  is  from  the  distant 
valley  we  must  see  it,  to  feel  awed  by  its  thousand  feet  of  height, 
and  its  miles  of  extent.  There  was  nothing  in  Johnson's  exterior  to 
impress — and  I  had  not  been  taught  to  admire  what  I  could  not 
comprehend,  and  which  no  grace  of  manner  recommended;  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  soon  have  been  ridiculed  out  of  any  affectation  of 
*  discovering  talents.'  "    Vol.  I.  p.  87. 

A  tailor,  on  one  occasion,  exhibiting  his  pattern-book  at 
the  house  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  showed  a  purple,  such  us  no 
one  else  wore,  as  Johnson's  usual  choice.  That  Polypheme, 
as  the  younger  part  of  the  family  was  used  to  call  him,  should 
ever  have  a  new  coat,  was  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  ;  but 
the  tailor  vouched  for  him  as  a  good  customer.  The  follow- 
ing portrait  is  ad  vivum. 

•*  When  first  I  remember  him,  I  used  to  see  him  sometimes  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  house,  coming  to  call  on  my  father ;  his 
look  directed  downwards,  or  rather,  in  such  apparent  abstraction, 
as  to  have  no  direction.  His  walk  was  heavy,  but  he  got  on  at  a 
great  rate,  his  left  arm  always  fixed  across  his  breast,  so  as  to  bring 
the  hand  under  his  chin,  and  he  walked  wide,  as  if  to  support  his 
weight.  Getting  out  of  a  hackney-coach, which  had  set  him  down  in 
Fleet  Street,  my  brother  Henry  says  he  made  his  way  up  Rolt  Court 
in  the  zigzag  direction  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  submitting  his  course 
only  to  the  deflections  imposed  by  the  impossibility  of  going 
farther  to  right  or  left. 

"  His  clothes  hung  loose,  and  the  pocket  on  the  right  hand  swung 
violently,  the  lining  of  his  coat  being  always  visible.  I  can  now 
call  to  mind  his  brown  hand,  his  metal  sleeve-buttons,  and  my  sur- 
prise at  seeing  him  with  plain  wristbands,  when  all  gentlemen  wore 
ruffles;  his  coat-sleeve  being  very  wide,  showed  his  linen  almost  to 
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his  elbow.  His  wig  in  common  was  cut  and  bushy  :  if,  by  chnnce, 
he  had  one  that  had  been  drest  in  separate  curls,  it  gave  him  a  dis- 
agreeable look,  not  suited  to  his  years  or  character."   Vol.  I.  p.  86. 

The  sketch  below,  which  depicts  him  exsuding  a  compli- 
ment, is  in  the  same  graphic  manner. 

'*  In  his  colloquial  intercourse  they  were  studied,  and  therefore 
lost  their  effect :  his  head  dipped  lower ;  the  semicircle  in  which  it 
revolved,  was  of  greater  extent ;  and  his  roar  was  deeper  in  its  tone 
when  he  meant  to  be  civil.''    Vol.  I.  p.  215. 

We  wish  we  had  room  to  cite  the  unrivalled  jeu  d'esprit 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  Miss  Hawkins 
has  preserved.  Sir  Joshua,  it  seems,  had  remarked,  that 
Johnson  considered  Garrick  as  his  own  property,  and  would 
never  sufler  any  one  to  praise  or  abuse  him  but  himself;  and, 
to  illustrate  this  observation,  he  wrote  two  Dialogues.  In  the 
first,  between  Johnson  and  himself,  Sir  Joshua,  by  high  en- 
comiums upon  Garrick,  draws  down  Johnson's  vials  of  bit- 
terness ;  in  the  second,  Gibbon,  by  a  contrary  proceeding, 
allures  hiin  into  panegyric.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
late  Professor  Young's  critique  on  Gray's  Elegy,  we  recol- 
lect no  other  imitation  of  Johnson's  peculiar  style,  which  lias 
not  fallen  into  overcharged  and  burlesque  caricature.  In  the 
Dialogues  of  which  we  speak,  if  Johnson  had  been  a  real  in- 
terlocutor, he  could  not  ha\e  delivered  himself  otherwise 
than  in  the  words  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  It  has  been 
calumniously  whispered,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Dis- 
courses were  not  his  own  composition,  just  as  it  was  reported 
that  "  Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispetisary."  li  proof 
were  wanting  to  rebut  this  slander,  these  Dialogues  incident- 
ally furnish  it.  Sir  Joshua,  by  frequent  contact,  was  imbued 
and  deep-dyed — incoclus — with  Johnsonianism  ;  and  this  re- 
semblance was  malignantly  employed  to  infer  identity.  We 
cannot  afford  to  quote  more  from  these  Dialogues  than  the  com- 
parison, (not  after  the  manner  of  Plutarch)  between  Foote 
and  Garrick  :  it  occurs  in  the  second,  and  it  is  Johnson  who 
speuks. 

"  Of  the  natural  superiority  of  Garrick  over  Foote,  this  conduct 
is  an  instance  ;  he  disdained  entering  into  competition  with  such  a 
fellow,  and  made  him  the  buffoon  of  the  company,  or  as  you  may 
say,  brought  him  out.  And  what  was  at  last  brought  out,  but 
coarse  jests  and  vulgar  merriment,  indecency,  and  impiety,  a  re- 
lation of  events  which,  upon  the  face  of  them,  could  never  have 
happened,  characters  grossly  conceived,  and  as  coarsely  represented  ? 
Foote  was  eveu  no  niimic,  he  went  out  of  himself,  it  is  true,  but 
without  going  into  another  man  ;  he  was  excelled  by  Garrick  even 
in  this,  which  is  considered  as  Foote's  greatest  excellence.  Garrick, 
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besides  his  exact  imitatiou  of  the  voice  and  gesture  of  his  original, 
to  a  degree  of  refinement  of  which  Foote  had  no  conception,  ex- 
hibited the  mind  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  person  imitated.  Be- 
sides, Garrick  confined  his  powers  within  the  limits  of  decency;  he 
had  a  character  to  preserve,  Foote  had  none.  By  Foote's  buf- 
foonery and  broad  faced  merriment,  private  friendship,  pubHc  de- 
cency, and  every  thing  estimable  amongst  men,  were  trod  under 
foot.  We  all  know  the  difference  of  their  reception  in  the  world. 
No  man,  however  high  in  rank  or  literature,  but  was  proud  to  know 
Garrick,  and  was  glad  to  have  him  at  his  table ;  no  man  ever  con- 
sidered or  treated  Garrick  as  a  player :  he  may  be  said  to  have 
stepped  out  of  his  own  rank  into  a  higher,  and  by  raising  himself, 
he  raised  the  rank  of  his  profession.  At  a  convivial  table,  his  ex- 
hilarating powers  were  unrivalled ;  he  was  lively,  entertaining, 
quick  in  discerning  the  ridicule  of  life,  and  as  ready  in  representing 
it ;  and  on  graver  subjects,  there  were  few  topics  in  which  he  could 
not  bear  a  part.  It  is  injurious  to  the  character  of  Garrick  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  Foote.  That  Foote  was  admitted 
sometimes  into  good  company  (to  do  the  man  what  credit  I  can)  I 
will  allow  ;  but  then  it  was  merely  to  play  tricks.  Foote's  merriment 
was  that  of  a  buffoon,  and  Garrick's  that  of  a  gentleman."  Vol.  I. 
p.  118. 

*'  The  grossness  of  his  (Foote's)  mind  prevented  him  from  seeing 
that  this  familiarity  was  merely  suffered,  as  they  would  play  with  a 
dog  ;  he  got  no  ground  by  affecting  to  call  peers  by  their  surnames ; 
the  foolish  fellow  fancied  that  lowering  ihetn  was  raising  himself  to 
their  level.  This  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the  great,  this 
childish  ambition  of  momentary  exaltation,  obtained  by  the  neglect 
of  those  ceremonies  which  custom  has  established  as  the  barriers 
between  one  order  of  society  and  another,  only  showed  his  folly 
and  meanness;  he  did  not  see  that  by  encroaching  on  others'  dig- 
nity, he  put  himself  in  their  power,  either  to  be  repelled  with  help, 
less  indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and  condescension.  Gar- 
rick, by  paying  due  respect  to  rank,  respected  himself.  What  he 
gave  was  i-eturned,  and  what  was  returned  he  kept  for  ever ;  his 
advancement  was  on  firm  ground  ;  he  was  recognised  in  public,  as 
well  as  respected  in  private,  and  as  no  man  was  ever  more  courted 
and  better  received  by  the  public,  so  no  man  was  ever  less  spoiled 
by  its  flattery.  Garrick  continued  advancing  to  the  last,  till  he 
had  acquired  every  advantage  that  high  birth  or  title  could  be- 
stow, except  the  precedence  of  going  into  a  room ;  but  when  he 
was  there,  he  was  treated  with  as  much  attention  as  the  first  man  at 
the  table.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Garrick,  that  he  never  laid  any 
claim  to  this  distinction ;  it  was  as  voluntarily  allowed  as  if  it  had 
been  his  birth-right.  In  this,  I  confess,  1  looked  on  David  with 
some  degree  of  envy,  not  so  much  for  the  respect  he  received,  as 
for  the  manner  of  its  being  acquired.     What  fell  into  his  lap  un- 
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sought,  I  have  been  forced  to  claim.  I  began  the  world  by  fighting 
my  way.  There  was  something  abont  me  thnt  invited  insult,  or 
at  least  a  disposition  to  neglect,  and  I  was  equally  disposed  to  re- 
pel insult,  and  to  claim  attention,  and  I  fear  continue  too  much  in 
this  disposition  now  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  I  receive  at  present 
as  much  favour  as  I  have  a  right  to  expect ;  I  am  not  one  of  the 
complainers  of  the  neglect  of  merit."     Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

In  thejudgment  which  Miss  Hawkins  passes  on  Johnson's 
several  writings,  we  do  not  always  agree  with  her.  In  the 
following  masterly  summary  of  his  opinions  on  religion,  we 
are  proud  to  avow  our  entire  accordance. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pursuits  of  intellect,  as  well  as  tlie 
various  species  of  manual  operations,  carry  their  concomitant  ill 
with  them.  To  the  irritability  of  an  author,  there  was  added,  in 
Johnson's  frame,  that  of  a  martyr  to  an  incurable  disease;  an  irri- 
tability which  was  still  further  increased  by  the  toughness  of  his 
spirit,  which  made  all  his  sufferings  the  imprisoned  companions  of 
his  own  bosom.  *  I  hate  a  complainer,'  was  one  of  his  strong  ex- 
pressions condemning  a  weakness  of  which  he  certainly  was  not 
guilty.  Under  the  conviction  of  his  endurances,  his  friends  might 
be  more  assiduous  to  please  and  amuse  him ;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
coaxed,  nor  was  the  state  of  his  mind  or  feelings  sufficiently  steady 
to  enable  even  those  who  loved  and  honoured  him  the  most,  to  per- 
feet  their  good  wishes. 

"  We  must  nevertheless  admire  and  revere  that  honest  disposi- 
tion to  abide  the  worst,  and  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  all  their  probing  qualities,  rather  than  to  take  refuge  in 
obduracy,  scepticism,  or  the  delusive  occupation  of  cultivating 
schism.  And  happy  is  it  for  us  who  remain,  that  he  lias  not  lent 
his  name  to  any  fallacious  opinions  or  convenient  tenets.  Whatever 
might  be  the  vacillation  or  inconsistency  of  his  opinions  on  other 
points,  we  are  certain  that  one  of  the  very  first  men  that  this 
country  has  to  boast,  and  a  man  whose  moral  writings  have  ob- 
tained for  him  a  rank  which  would  have  gratified  the  pride  of  an 
ancient  philosopher,  believed  without  compulsion,  without  the 
leading  of  interest,  or  the  formalities  of  a  profession,  without  ex- 
ception or  reservation,  that  the  Almighty  made  and  governs  the 
world ;  that  mankind  have  fallen  from  grace  by  sin ;  that  there  is  no 
mean  of  recovering  the  Divine  favour  but  through  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer ;  that  our  own  best  endeavours,  though  not  to  be  neg- 
lected for  a  moment,  must  ever  be  found  imperfect ;  and  that  the 
deepest  contrition  and  sincerest  repentance  are  as  strictly  required 
of  the  first  of  the  human  species,  as  of  the  lowest  of  the  people. 

'*  The  religious  awe  which  overspread  his  mind  was  genuine,  it 
was  excessive,  it  was  painful  even  to  witness ;  and  it  deprived  him 
of  ail  the  consolations  of  our  faith.     To  imitate  him  in  this  points 
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might  lead  to  error;  our  peace  of  mind  is  to  be  established  between 
God  and  ourselves,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  any  example  in 
our  own  nature.  Happy  would  it  be  for  many,  were  they  equally 
oppressed  by  it ;  and  thrice  happy  are  those,  who,  by  a  more  for- 
tunate and  regular  course  of  early  life,  have  been  led  into  the  paths 
of  peace,  before  the  mind  has  been  corroded  by  evil,  and  made  res- 
tive by  perverse  habits."     Vol.  I.  p.  176. 

lu  her  estimate  of  the  Dictionary  also,  we  admire  and  agree 
v.'ith  the  fearlessness  which  has  enabled  Miss  Hawkins  to 
sift  the  confused  and  jumbled  applause  lavished  on  a  work, 
the  egregious  imperfection  of  which  is  not  less  obvious  than 
its  distinguished  merit. 

"  I  wonder  that  any  body  should  have  wondered  at  Dr.  Robert- 
son's saying  that  he  had  read  it  all  through.  To  be  read  through, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  its  best  purpose,  as  it  is  a  body  of  evidence  on  the 
pretensions  of  the  individual  words  of  the  language.  Excepting 
the  authority  we  give  it,  I  do  not  think  it  is  more  a  directory  in 
lexicography,  than  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  are  in  criticism.  *  The 
world'  is  very  much  *  before  us'  in  both.  Bailey's  Dictionary  is 
a  more  decidedly  useful  book  of  reference."     V^ol.  I,  p.  204. 

This  want  in  our  lexicography  which  has  made  the  "  world 
before  us,"  now  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  filled  up.  The 
admirable  and  most  extraordinary  dictionary  which  forms 
part  of  the  Encyclopfsdia  Melropoiilana,  while  it  adopts  all 
that  is  firm  and  solid  in  the  foundation  laid  by  Johnson,  erects 
upon  it  a  superstructure  of  far  more  extensive  labour  and 
utility.  In  this,  an  etymological  research,  which  Johnson  had 
not  to  bestow,  displays  the  origin,  and  a  chronological  ar- 
rangement of  authorities  protracted  far  beyond  his  range, 
marks  the  history  of  the  English  tongue,  with  distinctness 
and  precision  much  exceeding  that  of  any  similar  work  in 
any  other  language. 

George  Steevens  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  one 
of  the  most  unprincipled  of  the  memorables  of  the  Johnsonian 
age. — He  appears  severally  as  a  libertine,  a  liar,  a  coward, 
and  a  thief.  Hard  words  these;  but  all  unhappily  too  capa- 
ble of  proof.  A  friend's  conjugal  peace  suffered  under  bis 
deliberate  villany  ; — he  perpetually  dealt  in  petty  falsehoods, 
which  had  no  farther  object  than  that  of  giving  him  a  fancied 
aggrandizement  in  the  eyes  of  his  hearers— fancied,  because 
the  fabrication  was  always  readily  to  be  detected.  While 
holding  a  commission  in  the  Essex  militia,  he  exhibited  a 
decided  want  of  courage.  And  he  once  purloined  a  manu- 
script from  Sir  John  Hawkins's  library.     The  charge  is  too 
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grave  not  to  be  given  on   the  authority  from  which  we  de- 
rive it. 

"  But  there  was  a  sad  suspicion  excited  in  my  father's  breast, 
which,  while  there  was  any  preservation  of  character  on  the  part  of 
Steevens,  he  kept  there,  strong  as  circumstances  were  against  him. 
The  American  war  had  involved  the  country  in  a  situation  which 
made  it  the  duty  of  all  who  wished  to  see  it  safe  out  of  it,  to  offer 
every  means  of  assistance  in  their  power ;  and  the  magistrates  of 
the  county  thought  proper  to  address  the  throne  with  patriotic 
offers  of  their  services.  My  father  was  to  draw  up  the  address  ;  it 
was  done,  I  had  copied  it  for  the  previous  perusal  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  had  laid  it  down  on  a  corner  of  the  library-table,  when 
Mr.  Steevens  came  in,  at  an  hour  not  usual.     He  made  his  visit. 

'*  To  send  away  the  address  was  perhaps  the  next  concern ;  it 
was  gone,  and  I  had  to  copy  it  again. 

"  This  would  have  been  trifling,  but  the  next  morning  it  ap- 
peared  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  of  which,  I  have  already 
hinted,  the  editor  of  Shaskpeare  was  a  proprietor !"    Vol.  I.  p.  265. 

Some  time  after  this,  on  another  account.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins turned  him  from  his  door  by  the  collar.  Steevens  re- 
sented the  indignity,  by  a  continued  fire  of  lampoons  in  the 
St.  James's  Chronicle.  Sir  John  awhile  was  passive ;  but 
the  materials  afforded  by  the  double  charge  of  adultery  and 
cowardice  were  too  alluring  to  be  resisted,  and  the  columns 
of  the  St.  Jameses  Chronicle  produced  an  epigram  from  the 
pen  of  the  knight,  which  Archilochus  himself  might  have 
envied. 

'*  The  dark  designing  villain's  art, 

His  teeming  brain,  his  ranc'rous  heart. 

Great  Shakspeare  to  unfold, 
Iago*s  horrid  portrait  draws, 
In  breach  of  friendship's  sacred  laws^ 
And  fiend-like  malice  bold, 

•  *•  His  muse,  assuming  humour's  guise. 

Laughs  at  Parolles,  and  blinds  his  eyes 

While  he  betrays  his  lord  ; 
A  liar,  coward,  braggart  vain. 
The  soldier's  scorn,  of  arms  the  stain, 

A  scoundrel  on  record ! 

*'  Our  Editor,  the  poet's  page 
Illustrates,  and  to  teach  the  age 

A  truth  but  little  known, 
That  two  such  characters  may  meet, 
And  in  one  bosom  fix  their  seat, 

Unites  them  in  his  own."    Vol.  I,  p.  268. 
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As  Johnson's  celebrated  wish,  "  Sit  animameacum  Lang- 
tono"  sufficiently  testifies,  Bennet  Langton  was  one  of  the 
most  amiable  men  of  his  own,  or  indeed  of  any  times ;  and 
Miss  Hawkins  does  full  justice  to  his  learning,  his  elegance, 
his  domesticity,  and  his  humble  goodness.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  borrowing  a  few  of  the  bons  mots  which 
he  called  forth  or  related.  His  great  height  is  well  known  : 
he  stood  we  believe  nearer  seven  feet  than  six. 

"  A  new  fashion  of  a  loose  wrapping-coat  had  been  introduced 
in  a  very  severe  winter,  and  every  wall,  and  the  front  of  every 
empty  house  were  placarded  with  the  bills  of  rival  tailors,  setting 
forth  their  great  choice  of  these  great  coats  and  their  prices :  gen- 
tlemen, be  their  height  or  size  what  it  might,  were  to  be  fitted  in  a 
moment.  Mr.  Langton  went  to  one  of  these  repositories,  and  found 
waiting  in  the  shop  a  very  short  thick  man,  whom  it  appeared  not 
easy  to  suit.  Not  less  difficult  was  it  to  find  a  coat  long  enough 
for  Mr.  Langton.  No  coat  was  to  be  found  to  fit  either.  The  first 
comer  began  to  murmur,  and  Mr.  Langton  followed  him  in  com- 
plaining of  this  disappointment,  and  reminding  the  man  of  his  un- 
dertaking, he  replied,  '  Gentlemen,  I  do  indeed  undertake  to  fur- 
nish great  coats  for  persons  of  all  sizes ;  but  I  do  not  make  them 
for  hop  sacks  or  for  hop  poles* 

"  On  a  very  different  occasion,  his  slenderness  called  out  the  wit 
of  a  man,  when  in  some  popular  meeting  he  had  occasion  to  address 
the  people  assembled.  ♦  Don't  mind  what  that  fellow  says,'  cried 
out  this  Merry  Andrew  of  the  mob ;  '  you  see  he  only  wants  a 
place  in  the  Victualling  Office.'  "     Vol.  1.  p.  284. 

"  The  following  I  owe  to  Mr.  Langton.  When  the  Irish  King 
at  Arms  waited  on  the  then  Bishop  of  Killaloe  to  summon  him  to 
parliament,  which  was  a  ceremony  requiring  the  formality  of  the 
heraldic  attire,  the  bishop's  servant,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of 
his  appearance,  and  not  clearly  comprehending  the  title  with  which 
his  memory  was  charged,  introduced  him,  saying,  '  My  Lord,  here 
is  the  King  of  Trumps.' ''     Vol.  L  p.  293. 

Every  body  remembers  the  Yverdun  epitaph  on  Shen- 
stone — Miss  Hawkins  has  preserved  some  rival  compositions. 

"  The  disposition  to  write  in  rhyme,  does  not  in  the  least  prove 
the  power  to  do  it.  When  my  father  had  written  the  cantatas 
which  were  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Stanley,  he  employed  a  man  to 
make  the  fair  copy  of  them,  and  his  transcriber  was  so  pleased  with 
them,  that  he  not  only  commended  them,  but  tried  his  powers  in 
the  same  way.  He  told  his  employer  that  he  too  could  now  write 
cantatas,  and  asked  him  to  hear  part  of  one.  Four  lines  my  father, 
even  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  remembered  :  but  I  must  pre- 
face them  by  saying  that  the  poet  was  clerk  to  an  attorney,  and  in 
a  litigation  between  two  brothers,  was  suspected  of  having  given 
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such  information  to  the  defendant,  as  enabled  him  to  elude  tlie 
law :  to  him,  therefore,  whom  he  had  injured,  he  addressed  the 
cantata  in  which  these  lines  were  to  be  found  : — 

*  Some  say  I  did  not  use  thee  well, 

In  f.iv'ring  of  thy  brother  Barlow; 
But  since  all  that  is  past  and  gone, 

I'll  drink  thy  health  now  at  the  Harrow.' 

"  Telling  this  to  Captain  Gostling,  he  requited  me  by  this  anec- 
dote :  — 

"  •  Bermudas  poetry,'  is  an  expression  almost  proverbial  in  some 
parts  of  America.  Its  origin  is  this : — It  was  agreed  by  a  party 
dining  at  a  tavern  in  Bermudas,  of  which  place  it  is  said  that  no 
native  knows  what  is  metre  or  rhyme,  that  every  one  should  try  to 
redeem  the  credit  of  the  countrj'^,  and  that  the  worst  poet  of  them 
should  pay  the  reckoning.  The  palm  of  demerit  was  obtained  by 
this  couplet, — 

•  Here  she  comes,  and  walks  along, 

A  faithful  friend  is  hard  to  find."     Vol.  II.  p.  50. 

We  cordially  participate  in  Miss  Hawkins's  genuine  ve- 
neration for  the  memory  of  one  whose  name  no  one  who 
knew  him  hears  recorded  without  feelings  of  affection — the 
iate  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  benevolent  and  deeply-learned 
Vincent.  Miss  Hawkins  first  met  him  during  an  evening 
walk  in  St.  James's  Park  with  her  father.  It  was  at  that 
time  when  the  troubles  in  Holland  were  at  their  height,  and 
the  Dutch  had  resolved  to  inundate  their  country  rather  than 
yield  to  the  Stadtholder.  We  almost  see  the  good-natured 
chuckle  with  which  the  excellent  doctor  rejoined  unto  a 
most  happy  application  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ.  ''  We 
may  then  truly  say  that  the  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one 
letteth  out  water."  A  bon  ?not  of  Lady  Wintringham  oji  a 
similar  occasion,  though  in  a  different  line,  deserves  an 
equal  record.  In  1793,  when  vvar  with  France  vvas  agitated 
on  account  of  the  conduct  of  that  country  to  Holland,  a  gen- 
tleman in  compan}'^  exclaimed  somewhat  impetuously,  "  D — n 
the  Dutch ;  burn  their  towns."  "  Rather,"  replied  Lady 
Wintringham,  "  unilam  them  and  sink  them.*' 

The  remarks  which  we  are  about  to  cite  are  almost  too 
solemn  to  tread  so  closely  on  the  very  heels  of  a  smart  saying 
— be  it  remembered,  however,  that  this  involuntary  fault  of 
collocation  belongs  wholly  to  ourselves-. 

*'  Early  in  life,  being  put  on  my  guard  against  popular  preten- 
sions, I  cannot  take  all  things  for  proved,  when  they  rest  only  on 
bold  affirmation.     It  is  our  highest  concern  to  learn  our  duties  as 
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Christians,  and  our  wisdom  to  take  for  our  teacher.  Him  who  alone 
cannot  err.  Zeal  is  dangerous,  fanaticism  never  was  sober:  we 
know  not  whither  they  may  at  last  lead  us; — they  arc  at  present 
doing  the  work  of  other  factious  spirits,  not  perceiving  the  many 
side-doors  they  open,  as  they  blindly  hurry  on  in  a  road  that  has 
no  horizon. 

"  But  it  is  a  more  immediate  evil,— an  evil  more  nearly  at  our 
doors,  that  has  excited  my  astonishment,  I  am  shocked  by  the 
details  of  the  recent  trial  at  Chelmsford,  in  a  case  of  murder ;  and 
a  murder  more  atrocious,  even  in  these  times  of  danger  to  indivi- 
duals, has  rarely  been  committed.  More  ignorance,  more  bruta- 
lity, more  hardened  impenitence,  a  villain  could  not  manifest;  and 
if  it  be  argued  against  me  that  this  very  ignorance,  this  brutality, 
this  hardened  impenitence,  allowed  of  no  impression,  still  I  should 
say,  that  there  was  an  access  through  his  cowardice,  which  might 
have  been  attempted,  and  that  the  opportunity  should  have  been 
employed  for  the  edification  of  the  gaping  crowd,  to  magnify,  if  it 
could  be  magnified,  the  horror  of  such  a  de(Sd,  till  it  became  per- 
ceptible to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  dullest  of  our  species. 

"  I  have  no  authority  for  my  feelings  but  the  report  of  the  public 
papers ;  if  that  be  incorrect,  the  report  is  in  a  high  degree  inju- 
rious. But  taking  it  as  it  stands,  we  find  that,  instead  of  fulminat- 
ing denunciations  that  could  not  be  too  strong,  if  they  could  deter 
from  such  transgressions,  the  Judge,  whose  humane  intentions  and 
religious  turn  of  mind  are  well  known,  so  far  lost  sight  of  his  legal 
situation,  as  to  take  on  himself  that  which  appertains  to  the  office 
of  the  Ordinary,  by  undertaking  to  promise  the  wretch  the  free 
pardon  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  his  favour  towards  him,  '  if  he 
do  but  repent  and  apply  himself  to  prayer.' 

"  I  say  too  little,  when  I  say  this  is  merely  the  usurpation  of  an 
office.  What  clergyman  would  dare  to  make  such  a  promise  to  a 
delinquent  in  such  circumstances,  a  creature  who  knew  not  that 
which  every  child  of  three  years  old  may  learn,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
— a  brute,  whom  it  would  have  required  a  long  space  of  time  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  repentance,  and  much 
longer  to  a  sense  of  its  importance  ?  Where  are  we  told  that  re- 
pentance, when  the  power  of  proving  its  sincerity  has  been  forfeited, 
will  avail  us?  Will  tears,  will  cries,  will  sobs,  all  manifestly  pro- 
duced by  cowardice,  give  any  hope  that,  unhandcufted,  the  culprit 
alluded  to  would  not  steal  rather  than  work  ?  that,  released  from 
fetters,  he  would  not,  in  the  same  deep  lane  and  midnight  darkness, 
again  take  a  life,  if  interest  tempted  him,  or  affront  incensed  him. 
Could  I — could  the  Judge  himself  expect,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  *  everlasting  doors'  of  Heaven  are  open  to  admit 
either  of  us  to  glory? 

•*  And  setting  aside  the  usurpation  of  a  sacred  office,  and  the 
assumption  of  facts,  what  has  not  a  prisoner  to  say,  at  a  future  day, 
if  ever  such  oratory  from  the  seat  of  justice  should  prove  delusive  ? 
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Were  we  to  read  our  Bibles  for  information,  f  know  not  any  that 
might  be  attained  with  more  certainty,  than  that  the  Almighty  most 
signally  disapproves  any  intrusion  into  the  priestly  office  ;  and  1  am 
astonished  that  this  does  not  deter  from  their  daring  use  of  a  most 
mischievous  license,  the  mechanics  who  bawl  out  the  word  of  God 
ad  libitum  in  their  conventicles."     Vol.  II.  p.  150. 

"  Away  then  with  all  the  cant  of  '  Christian  charity,'  the  f\ana- 
ticism  of  self-elected  evangelizers,  and  the  feeling  of  inland. mis- 
sionaries. Let  the  language  of  common  sense  be  the  language  of 
a  judge.  Let  him  confess  the  duty  to  which  he  is  called  most 
eminently  painful,  too  painful,  far  too  painful  to  be  requited  by 
profit  or  honour.  Let  him  say,  *  I,  sitting  here  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  an  earthly  court,  must  not  dare  to  predict  what  may  be 
that  of  '  Him  who  alone  is  mighty  to  save.'  Nor  must  I  presume 
to  tread  within  the  precinct  of  the  church.  Your  spiritual  monitor 
alone  must  decide  how  far  you  are  deserving  of  comfort,  when  his 
lessons  have  entered  your  ears.  Csmfort  I  dare  not  speak. — Hope 
I  have  none  to  give,  and  such  is  the  dreadful  nature  of  your  crime, 
(hat  it  does  not  permit  me  to  allow  you  time  before  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  an  avenging  judge.  I  can  only  say,  '  Rlay  God  have 
mercy  on  you,  and  bring  you  to  a  due  sense  of  your  state.' 

*'  Sanguinary  crimes  have,  of  late,  increased,  not  only  in  fre- 
quency, but  in  atrocity.  The  long  duration  of  warfare  has  made 
the  idea  of  bloodshed  familiar  ;  and  the  diffusive  contagion  of  evil 
reasoning  has  taught  how  to  attempt  and  perpetrate  that,  on 
which,  heretofore,  the  mind  could  not  dwell  long  enough  to  mould 
and  shape  it;  and  this  ought  to  be  recollected  in  administering 
justice. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  join  the  common  premature  censure  of  our 
new  modes  of  treating  the  intellects  of  the  poor.  Like  innocula- 
tion  and  vaccination,  a  century  must  pass  ere  the  efficacy  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  if  the  observation  still  hold  good,  that  no  capital 
crime  has  ever  yet  been  committed  by  the  scholars  of  the  national 
schools,  the  national  schools  cannot  but  be  salutary.  But  I  am  sure 
of  support  from  those  who  wish  to  see  all  things  done  in  decency 
and  order,  if  I  protest  against  the  interference  of  one  set  of  persons 
with  the  duties  of  another,  when  those  duties  are  admitted  by  the 
consent  of  society  to  be  sacred  ;  and  I  deprecate,  as  productive  of 
a  tremendous  re-action,  the  resumption  of  that  spirit,  which  is 
stigmatised  in  Ben  Jonson's  low  comedy,  by  his  naming  one  of  his 
characters,  *  Zeal-of-the-land  Busy.' 

**  Could  any  of  those  well-intentioned  philanthropists  who  wear 
themselves  out  in  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  take  upon  them- 
selves the  clerical  office  of  visiting  persons  about  to  appear  before 
their  Maker,  be  once  made  sensible  of  the  extent  of  what  they  are 
doing,  they  would,  like  the  bold  practitioner  on  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  desist  from  their  occupation,  terrified  at  their  former  daring. 
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and  retreat  as  from  a  precipice.  Is  study  nothing  ?  Is  the  attain- 
ment ofthe  languages  of  Holy  Writ  nugatory  ?  Is  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  as  practised  in  ordination,  a  mere  form  ?  Should  we  admit 
this  intrusion  in  worldly  affairs  ?  Do  we  not  insist  on  the  regular 
process  of  tuition  in  the  law,  in  physic,  nay  even  in  handicraft 
works  ?  Do  we  not  value  artificers  according  to  the  reputation  of 
these  from  whom  they  have  learned  even  the  low  art  of  pleasing  our 
fancies  ?  And  is  the  word  of  God,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  re- 
vealed to  us,  so  very  easy  of  comprehension,  that  all  persons,  have 
they  but  zeal,  must  agree  in  the  exposition  of  every  text?  Did 
Saint  Paul,  whom  some  of  the  most  zealous  of  our  new  schools 
extol  above  his  master,  find  his  an  easy  task  ?  Could  he,  even  witli 
all  his  knowledge  and  learning,  make  every  thing  plain  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  believe  ?  Saint  Peter  does  him  injustice  if  he 
could. 

"  If  females  were  deputed,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  to 
assist  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  if  Priscilla  was 
joined  with  Aquila,  by  the  command  of  the  Apostles,  to  instruct 
Apollos  in  the  faith,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  was  the  vernacular  tongue  of  these  unlearned  ex- 
positors ;  and  that,  even  had  it  not  been  so,  they  had  received  their 
lesson  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were  divinely  protected  from 
error.  But  of  what  use  now  is  the  professing  of  a  parish- priest,  that 
he  is  ready  to  satisfy  the  scruples  or  solve  the  doubts  of  any,  to 
whose  judgment  any  points  connected  with  their  duties,  are  not 
clear  ?  Or  of  what  value  is  learning  or  any  authority  whatever,  if 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  all  descriptions  and  all  ages — nay,  the 
younger  the  better — may  indulge,  without  restriction,  the  kindness 
of  their  hearts,  or  follow  the  dictates  of  an  excited  conscience,  to 
decide  on  such  texts  as,  '  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,* 
or  to  make  level  to  common  capacities,  the  reply  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  to  his  mother,  when  she  suggested  to  him  what  he  seems  to 
have  understood  as  a  request  for  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous 
power.  These  things  might  have  made  the  great  commentators 
pause  ;  but  all  difficulties  melt  away  before  the  fire  of  modern  zeal ; 
and  the  condescension  of  the  great,  the  fair,  and  young,  diffuses 
light  everywhere :  I  only  beg  them  to  consider  that  a  time  may 
come,  when  they  may  wonder  how  they  could  venture  so  far. 

♦'  I  hope  I  shall  be  thought  very  severe,  otherwise  I  shall  be  told 
that  we  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  I  trust  I  shall  be  told  that 
the  Scriptures  are  open  to  all  of  us.  True,  for  our  own  use ;  and 
Sir  William  Jones's  equivocal  compliment  to  the  Bible,  will  be 
quoted  against  me,  however  irrelevant ;  but  this  cannot  alter  my 
opinion,  that  to  visit  the  sick,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  Liturgy 
provides  for  it,  is  the  office  of  an  ordained  clergy,  as  much  as  the 
prescription  and  compounding  of  medicines  is  that  of  a  regularly 
trained  profession.  Whatever  a  cool  judgment  and  an  humble  desire 
to  show  our  obedience  to  God,  can  prompt  us  to  do,  us  subservient 
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to  the  great  purpose  of  restoring  health,  or  improving  nioials  on  a 
basis  of  Christianity,  \vc  may  inckilge  in;  and  I  am  sure  this  will 
always  be  felt  as  indulgence  ;  but  in  questions  of  life  and  death,  and 
of  life  and  death  beyond  /his  world,  it  behoves  us  to  be  cautious. 
In  other  points  of  charity,  in  feeding  and  clothing,  though  we  may 
do,  and  certainly  often  do,  more  harm  than  good,  our  intention 
stands  purp  ;  it  has  no  connection  with  presumption. 

"  Uncontrolled  by  a  sense  of  the  paramount  right  of  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  Maker,  we  may  in 
time  baptise,  marry,  and  bur}',  amongst  ourselves,  and  thus  brijig 
back  all  the  confusion  of  past  times ;  times  that  make  us  shudder 
in  recollecting  them.  "    Yol.  II.  p.  156. 

"  Another  great  objection  which  I  make  to  intemperate  zeal,  is, 
that  no  one  given  up  to  it  can  tell  to  what  excess  it  may  lead ;  it 
condemns,  without  mercy,  things  not  merely  unexceptionable,  but 
productive  of  good  ;  it  unblushingl}'  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  to 
be  at  variance  whenever  inconsistency  is  convenient,  and  is  not 
shocked  at  any  departure  from  integrity  that  will  serve  its  purpose. 
Domestic  aft'ections  and  the  ties  of  friendship  are  regarded,  as  they 
seen)  to  have  been  by  the  Jews,  and  were  by  our  Puritans,  as 
worldly  delinquencies  ;  and  ingratitude,  which  used  to  be  a  charge 
not  be  endured,  is  now  boasted  of  as  a  virtue."     Vol,  11.  p.  165. 

The  latter  part  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work  is  a  re- 
ceptacle of  disjointed  anecdotes,  partly  miscellaneous,  and 
partlv  connected  with  French  history,  from  the  authority  of 
Count  Jaruac,  an  emigrant  noblemau  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Kohan-Chabot,  who  during-  a  long-  residence  at  Twicken- 
ham lived  on  teuiis  of  considerable  intimacy  wiih  Miss  Haw- 
kins. Our  selections  cannot  pretend  to  any  thing  like 
arrangement. 

"  Count  Jarnac  had  an  audience  of  the  Dauphin  a  few  days 
before  the  melancholy  event  of  his  death ;  it  was  to  take  leave  on 
joining  the  array,  and  he  was  admitted  to  his  bed-side.  Even  at 
this  moment  there  was  the  most  perfect  preservation  of  etiquette. 
There  was  a  track  appointed  for  the  King  and  Queen  in  their  visits, 
which  was  made  at  the  side  of  the  bed  on  the  invalid's  right  hand. 
X'isitors  of  ceremony  came  on  to  the  left  hand,  and  stopped  at  about 
six  feet  below  the  bed.  The  Count  came  to  the  foot  of  it,  and 
was  desired  to  come  near  to  receive  the  Prince's  hand,  which  he 
gave  him  to  kiss,  bidding  him  the  farewell  of  a  friend,  and  desiring 
to  be  remembered  to  his  sister,  Madame  de  Beauvau  (wife  to  the 
Marechal  de  Beauvau,)  a  lady  for  whom  he  had.  the  highest  es- 
teem; he  added,  '  Dites-liii  que  Je  mcenrs  son  ami.'  The  Count 
res_pectfully  declined  being  the  bearer  of  a  message  so  condescend- 
ing from  a  prince  to  a  subject,  but  the  Dauphin  repeated  it.  •  Jc 
meurs  son  ami.     Adieu.'    Vol.  II.  p.  199. 
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"  The  Dauphin  expired  at  Fontainbleau,  December  8,  1765,  in 
an  apartment  which  overlooked  the  court-yard,  in  which  the  equi- 
pages; were  preparing  to  convey  away  the  royal  family  the  moment 
after  he  had  breathed  his  last.  Not  at  first  recollecting  this  point 
of  etiquette,  he  asked  what  occasioned  all  that  trampling  of  horses. 
He  was  answered,  as  the  most  ready  evasion,  that  it  was  soldiers 
changing  quarters.  He  then  only  smiled,  without  speaking ;  but 
some  broth  being  brought  to  him,  in  that  quantity  v/hich  was  then 
the  mode  of  preparation  in  France,  he  said,  on  seeing  the  size  of 
the  bowl  that  contained  it,  '  If  those  gentlemen  are  to  wait  till  I 
have  drank  all  this,  I  fear  the}''  will  be  tired*.' 

'*  The  Dauphiness  was,  the  Count  said,  at  the  time  when  lie 
knew  her,  very  plain  ;  her  face  was  much  disfigured. by  a  scorbutic 
eruption.  But  her  conduct  in  her  delicate  situation  was  very  pru- 
dent, ft  was  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Dauphin,  that  on  the  first  day  of  gala  tlie  bride  should  wear  in  a 
bracelet  the  miniature  of  her  husband's  father,  and  on  the  next 
that  of  her  own  father  :  her  husband's  came  in  its  turn.  She  had 
conformed,  to  this  rule  on  the  first  day  ;  and  on  tlie  second  appear- 
ing rather  to  conceal  her  bracelet,  the  Queen  said,  as  if  to  set  her 
at  ease,  '  I  suppose  you  wear  the  portrait  of  your  father  to-day.* 
Without  saying  yes  or  no,  she  showed  her  bracelet,  saying  most 
affectionately,  '  See,  Madame,  every  body  says  it  is  an  excellent 
likeness.'  The  Queen  looked,  it  was  her  Majesty's  ov,'n  portrait. 
I  need  not  say  how  agreeable  was  the  surprise.  As  both  were 
plain  women,  and  of  no  intrigue,  tliere  could  be  little  fear  of  dis- 
agreement after  such  a  proof  of  duty,  good  temper,  and  discretion.'' 
Vol.n.  p.  202. 

"  Count  Jarnac  was  with  the  army  at  the  time  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  unaccountable  retreat  from  Paris,  i'hey  were  within 
sight  of  Chalons,  and  so  near  the  enemy,  that  the  cannon  of  both 
armies  reached  a  windmill  between  them.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
was  on  horseback,  and  seeing  Count  Jarnac  near  him,  rode  up  to 
speak  to  him :  being  a  man  profuse  in  ceremonious  expressions,  he 
began  by  apologizing  for  not  having  paid  him  a  visit  some  time 
before.  Soon  after  this  little  conversation,  he  gave  the  (orders  for 
retreat,  which  astonished  every  one.  General  Kalkreuth  immedi- 
ately began  to  represent  to  him  the  advantageous  situation  of  the 
army,  as  a  reason  for  not  issuing  the  order,  on  which  the  Duke 
sharply  asked, '  Qu  est-ce  qui  commande  id  ?' 

"  On  this  day,  Count  Jarnac  had  dined  at  the  castle  of  Dam- 
pierre  with  a  party,  thus  arranged  and  seated. 


*  <'  I  have  hcHvd  our  invaluable  apothecary,  Welsh,  say,  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Rich iiioud  (the  Master  of  the  Ordiimice)  was  in  Paris,  and  had  occasion 
for  a  decoction  of  dandelion,  his  medical  attendant  could  not  compress  the  virtues 
of  the  vegetable  into  a  vehicle  less  than  two  quarts  in  quantity." 
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King  ol'  Prussia. 
Duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel.  Puke  of  Brunswick  Oels. 

Prince  of  Nassau  Siegen.  Prince  of  Furstenburg,  natural  sou  of 

the  D.  of  B.  W. 

Count  Jarnac. 

'*  The  King  of  Prussia,  naturally  a  great  eater,  made  his  dinner 
this  day  only  on  a  little  soup  and  some  spinach :  he  affected  to  be 
cheerful,  and  to  talk  more  than  usual ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was 
removed,  he  retired.  He  had  before  dinner  received  a  letter  from 
Dumourier,  to  which  the  retreat  was  attributed ;  but  Dumourier 
himself  has  since  solemnly  declared  to  Count  Jarnac,  that  it  was  in 
no  degree  the  cause.  The  Duke  himself  said,  •  Why  I  retreated, 
will  never  be  known  till  my  death.'  Sickness  and  want  of  provi- 
sions were  given  as  reasons ;  but  they  were  not  satisfactory.  The 
bread,  indeed,  was  very  unpalatable ;  the  Count  d'Artois  set  an 
example  by  eating  it  insight  of  the  troops:  but  Count  Jarnac  often 
procured  rolls  for  him  from  Chalons."    Vol.  II.  p.  226. 

"  At  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
Duke  of  York  cautious.  He  had  once  come  round  to  look  at  the 
works  carrying  on,  so  far  as  to  be  within  reach  of  a  gun  of  the 
enemy.  Count  Jarnac,  perceiving  this,  went  up  to  him  and  said, 
•  Your  Royal  Ilighness's  coat  has  attracted  attention  ;  let  me  ad- 
vise you  not  to  continue  your  walk  this  way  ;'  he  then  pointed  out 
a  path  by  which  he  might  retreat  in  safety.  The  Duke  took  the 
warning  very  good  humouredly,  but  said,  *  I  came  with  an  inten- 
tention  to  go  this  way  round,  and  I  cannot  go  back  for  fear  of  a 
cannon-ball.'  He  had  passed  the  point  of  danger  but  a  moment, 
when  the  ball  reached  a  sentinel  within  a  iew  yards  of  him  ;  Count 
Jarnac  brought  home  the  ball  with  him."  Vol.  II.  p.  232. 

In  the  above  extracts,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  have  scrupu- 
lously chosen  those  particulars  in  which  Count  Jarnac  him- 
self was  as  much  an  actor  as  a  narrator.  On  the  same  ac- 
count we  select  the  following  anecdotes  told  of  one,  concern- 
ing whom  the  world,  since  the  fury  of  party  has  died  away, 
has  learned  to  speak  as  he  deserved  ;  the  great,  the  good, 
the  much-injured  Hastings.  The  facts  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Tolfrey,  a  gentleman  who  once  filled  a  high 
office  under  the  Governor-general,  and  necessarily  was  much 
in  his  confidence. 

"  He  had  one,  and  only  one,  relation  near  him  in  India,  and  this 
was  a  young  man  in  the  army,  who  being  one  of  the  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  desperate  attack  of  the  fortress  of  Gwalior,  previous 
to  setting  out,  wrote  on  a  drum-head  his  will,  which  was,  on  his 
falling  in  this  severe  duty,  brought  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

"  At  Mr.  Tolfrey's  next  interview,  Mr.  Hastings  said  to  him>  ♦  I 
liave  got  here  a  Grecian  will.'  Mr.  Tolfrey  perused  it ;  it  ran 
nearly  in  this  form. 
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**  *  Whereas  I  am  appointed  on  the  forlorn  hope  sent  to  storm 
the  fort  of  Gwalior,  from  which  service  I  may  never  return  ;  and 
whereas  I  have  left  Calcutta  greatly  in  debt,  and  have  left  two  chil- 
dren, and  a  third  in  expectancy,  with  their  mother,  utterly  unpro- 
vided for  :  I  hereby  appoint  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  Governor- 
General  of  India,  my  executor,  desiring  him  to  pay  my  debts,  and 
provide  for  my  children  and  their  mother.' 

"  *  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?'  said  Mr.  Tolfrey.  '  Do  ?  ' 
rejoined  the  Governor,  <  All  that  I  am  desired  to  do.'  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  say,  when  speaking  of  such  a  man,  that  all  rms  done. 

•'  Untoward  circumstances,  connected  with  the  choice  of  his 
associates  in  power,  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Hastings  to  perform 
what  his  station  required,  without  giving  umbrage  to  some,  and 
doing  what  was  unpleasant  to  others;  and  much  of  his  money  was 
bestowed  in  making  up  disputes,  and  promoting  peace  amongst 
those  under  him.  In  one  instance  he  lent  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
a  man  whose  conduct  proved  him  utterly  unworthy  :  after  receiving 
this  obligation,  he  put  himself  in  a  situation  the  most  hostile 
to  his  kind  friend.  Mr.  Hastings  took  no  notice  of  the  debt,  even 
under  this  provocation.  At  length  Mr.  Tolfrey  advised  the  Go- 
vernor to  sue  him,  as  the  only  means  of  recovering  his  money. 
'  I  cannot  do  it,'  Mr.  Hastings  replied  ;  *  he  is  my  enemy,  I  cannot 
do  it.' 

*'  So  little  recollection  did  he  retain  of  his  noble  deeds,  that  when 
Mr.  Tolfrej',  in  defending  him  at  the  India  House,  answered  the 
question,  *  Why  is  Mr.  Hastings  not  rich  ?'  by  relating  two  in- 
stances of  his  public  munificence,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Tolfrey,  thank- 
ing him,  and  saying,  that  the  one  he  could  call  to  mind,  but  the 
other  had  so  entirely  escaped  his  memory,  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  have  a  ievf  more  particulars,  to  enable  him  to  recover  it."  Vol. 
II.  p.  288. 

With  these  extracts  we  must  conclude  ;  not  however  with- 
out earnestly  recommending  Miss  Hawkins's  volumes  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  They  contain  much  more  than  an 
average  allowance  o^  piquant  and  novel  anecdote.  That 
some  few  things  are  not  related  for  the  first  time,  must  na- 
turally be  expected  in  the  course  of  800  pages  ;  but  the  pro- 
portion of  them  is  unusually  small.  That  nothing  is  related 
which  can  even  indirectly  be  diverted  from  a  good  and  moral 
object,  is  a  merit  which  belongs  to  few  similar  works,  but 
which  may  be  confidently  challenged  for  this. 
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The  present  aae,  abundant  as  it  has  been  in  the  noxious 
fruits  ot"  infidelity,  lias  yet  been  equally  distinguished  in  the 
production  of  salubrious  antidotes.  In  opposition  to  all  the 
varied  forms  under  which  the  spirit  of  unbelief  has  shewn 
itself,  we  have  had  the  arguments  of  truth  constantly  and  we 
Irust  not  unsuccessfully  advanced.  If  the  champions  of  in- 
fidelity have  gone  forth  in  (he  assumed  arms  of  philosophical 
dispute,  the  advocates  of  Revelation  have  been  no  less  con- 
spicuous in  shewing  themselves  qualified  to  cont-.-nd  in  the 
same  sort  of  encounter.  If  the  opponents  have  descended 
to  an  obscure  disguise  in  order  to  di.iseminato  their  poison 
through  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community,  their  baneful 
purpose  has  been  met  by  a  host  of  able  productions,  espe- 
cially fitted  for  this  service.  Our  champions,  however,  have 
not  confined  themselves  to  the  mere  arts  of  defence;  they 
have  also  carried  on  a  vigorous  attack  ;  and  perhaps  in  no  in- 
stance in  a  more  masterly  and  successful  manner  than  in  that 
of  the  v.ork  which  we  are  now  about  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 

The  professed  ground  upon  which  the  unbeliever  adopts 
his  cold  and  heartless  system,  is,  that  the  system  of  Revela- 
tion is  encumbered  with  so  many  difficulties  that  it  cannot 
be  rationally  credible  :  that  when  we  demand  his  assent  to 
its  truths  we  seek  to  impose  upon  his  understanding;  and 
that  to  embrace  those  truths  must  argue  a  mind  possessed 
with  the  most  childish  credulity.  But  here  a  question  natu- 
rally arises,  which  in  all  fairness  should  be  put  to  the  ob- 
jector, and  which,  upon  his  own  principles,  he  is  bound  to 
answer. — Is  not  the  deistical  system  encumbered  with  quite 
as  many  and  great  difficulties  as  that  which  he  would  reject? 
and  does  not  the  adoption  of  it  evince  quite  as  much  credu- 
lity as  that  of  Revelation?  That  the  difficulties  attending 
the  system,  and  the  credulity  shewn  in  adopting  it,  are  even 
much  greater  than  the  unbeliever  can  lay  to  the  charge  of 
the  Chrisiian.  is  the  position  which  it  is  Mr.  Faber's  object 
to  establish  in  the  volume  before  us.  He  thus  carries  the 
warfare  as  it  were  into  the  enemy's  territory ;  and  retorts 
upon  him  the  very  charge  on  which  he  chiefly  relies  for  sue- 
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cess  against  tho  cause  of  Revelation.  His  arguments  are 
conveyed  iji  a  manner  at  once  precise  and  popular;  ant!  he 
exhibits  a  very  desirable  union  of  logical  accuracy  vvifh  inte- 
resting illustration ;  so  that  we  conceive  his  volume  will  be 
found  acceptable  not  merely  to  the  theological  but  to  the  ge- 
neral reader.  The  style  is  perspicuous  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  devoid  of  the  dry  and  stiff  manner  which  is  too  often 
found  in  works  of  tins  nature,  and  which  we  fear  often  does 
away  more  of  the  good  impression,  which  the  work  might 
produce  on  ordinary  readers,  than  its  logical  force  and 
precision  is  able?  to  fix. 

Our  readers  we  presume  will  by  this  time  expect  some  fur- 
ther account  of  the  contents  of  this  volume:  we  therefore 
proceed  to  a  brief  abstract  of  them, 

lu  the  first  section  the  author  points  out  the  difficulties  at- 
attending  the  deistical  system,  in  regard 'to  the  possible 
grounds  and  reasons  on  which  it  can  be  maintained.  He 
states  and  discusses  with  great  candour  and  minuteness  the 
different  suppositions  on  which  unbelief  can  be  grounded  ; — 
such  as  the  a  priori  impossibility  of  a  revelation  taking  place ; 
the  presumption  from  want  of  suflicient  evidence  ;  the  infe- 
rence from  the  number  of  religious  impostures  that  the 
Christian  system  is  one  also  ;  and  lastly  the  idea  that  Revela- 
tion is  unnecessary  from  the  supposed  sufficiency  of  unassisted 
reason.  All  these  notions  are  refuted  in  a  very  clear  and 
forcible  manner  ;  and  the  summary  with  which  this  portion 
of  the  argument  is  concluded  is  so  admirably  and  concisely 
expressed,  we  cannot  forbear  giving  it  in  the  author's 
words. 

"  In  the  present  stage  of  the  argument  then,  the  believer  admits 
Christianity  to  be  a  Revelation  from  God,  on  the  following  several 
grounds : 

"  A  Revelation  from  heaven  is  in  the  abstract  a  circumstance 
clearly  possible, 

"  From  a  consideration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  created,  the  fact  of  a  divine  Revelation  is  highly 
probable. 

"  The  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity  being  a  divine  Revela- 
tion is  so  strong,  that  it  cannot  be  reasonably  controverted  ;  more 
especially  as  the  arguments,  upon  which  the  evidence  rests,  have 
never  yet  been  confuted. 

••  These  difficulties,  even  if  unanswerable,  cannot  set  aside  di- 
rect and  positive  evidence ;  still  less  therefore  can  they  set  it  aside, 
when  they  have  been  fully  and  repeatedly  solved. 

"  Numerous  pretended  revelations,  like  copious  issues  of  base 
coin,  are  no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  that  which  is  genuine  : 
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but  the  false  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  true  by  a  care- 
ful and  honest  examination  of  their  respective  evidences. 

*'  Finally,  as  our  unassisted  reason  is  an  insufficient  teacher,  a 
matter  long  since  acknowledged  by  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  a  re- 
velation from  God  is  no  less  necessary  in  the  abstract,  than  the 
claim  of  Christianity  to  be  received  as  such  a  Revelation  is  well- 
founded  in  the  concrete. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  stiil  in  the  present  stage  of  the  argument, 
the  unbeliever  denies  Christianity  to  be  a  Revelation  from  God  on 
the  following  grounds  : 

**  Although  a  Revelation  may  perhaps  in  itself  be  possible,  yet 
the  fact  of  one  is  very  highly  improbable  :  because  it  is  to  tlie  last 
degree  unlikely  that  an  all- wise  Creator  should  deem  it  necessary 
to  give  any  instructions  to  a  rational  but  inevitably  ignorajnt  being, 
whom  he  had  created. 

"  The  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity  being  a  divine  Revela- 
tion, is  insufficient ;  though  no  infidel  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
confute  the  arguments  on  which  it  rests.  Insulated  objections  to 
a  fact,  notwithstanding  they  may  have  been  repeatedly  answered, 
are  quite  sufficient  with  a  reasonable  inquirer  to  set  aside  the  very 
strongest  unanswered  evidence. 

"  As  many  pretended  Revelations  are  confessedly  impostures, 
therefore  ail  alleged  Revelations  must  clearly  be  impostures  like- 
wise. 

"  Lastly,  as  our  unassisted  reason  is  held  by  some  philosophers 
to  be  a  sufficient  teacher,  while  others  declare  it  to  be  wholly  in- 
sufficient ;  a  Revelation  from  God  is  quite  unnecessary  :  nor  ought 
any  claim  of  this  character  to  be  admitted,  though  it  may  rest  on 
the  very  strongest  unconfuted  arguments. 

'*  Such  are  the  principles,  and  such  the  systems  of  the  Christian 
and  the  infidel. 

"  Whether  it  argues  a  higher  degree  of  credulity  to  receive  as  a 
divine  Revelation,  Christianity  thus  evidenced  ;  or  in  order  to  the 
rejection  of  it,  contentedly  to  bow  beneath  such  an  extraordinary 
mass  of  contradictory  difficulties,  as  the  theory  of  the  infidel  is  con- 
strained to  support :  let  the  prudent  inquirer  judge  and  determine 
for  himself."     P.  19. 

The  second  head  of  the  author's  argument  comprises  the 
exposition  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  abstract  re- 
jection of  all  Revelation.  These  are  shewn  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  the  impossibility  of  deducing  from  mere  reason 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity :  and  thence,  that  without  a  know- 
ledge of  these,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  what  service  will 
be  pleasing  to  him.  All  these  difficulties  are  shewn  to  lead 
to  the  consequence  of  directly  impugning  the  wisdom  of  the 
Deity,  in  so  constituting  man  as  to  place  him  in  the  world 
without  giving  him  the  least  instruction  or  information  rela- 
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tive  to  his  duty.  And  so  great  are  the  objections  arisinjj  on 
this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  author  contends  unless  they 
could  be  removed,  the  presumption  would  be  i.hat  a  Revela- 
tion has  actually  been  made. 

In  the  third  section,  our  author  comes  to  the  discussion 
of  the  difficulties  arising  in  regard  to  historical  matters  of 
fact:  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  part  of  his  subject,  he 
takes  the  fact  of  a  general  deluge  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode 
of  reasoning,  and  shews  that  from  hence  may  be  demon- 
strated the  additional  fact  of  a  direct  intercourse  between 
man  and  his  Creator.  In  this  section  the  author  enters  at 
large  into  the  proofs  of  the  deluge;  and  we  consider  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  parts  of  his  work,  from 
the  great  variety  of  information  collected  and  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  question.  The  proofs  adduced  are  arranged 
under  three  classes— historical,  physical,  and  moral.  The 
historical  proofs  comprize  the  universal  attestation  of  all  na- 
tions, in  their  respective  mythologies  and  traditions,  to  such 
an  event.  The  physiological  arguments  are  built  with  great 
force  and  clearness  upon  the  existing  phenomena  of  the 
globe.  Of  these  we  must  present  our  readers  with  a  few 
specimens.  The  following  arc  very  strong  testimonies,  quoted 
from  Cuvier  and  Parkinson. 

*'  I  am  of  opinion"  says  M.  Cuvier,  <'  with  M.  Deluc  and  M. 
polomieu,  that  if  there  is  any  circumstance  thoroughly  established 
in  geology,  it  is  that  the  crust  of  our  globe  has  been  subjected  to 
a  great  and  sudden  revolution  ;  the  epoch  of  which  cannot  be 
dated  mucli  farther  back  than  five  or  six  thousand  years :  that  this 
revolution  has  buried  all  the  countries  which  were  before  inhabited 
by  men  and  by  the  other  animals  that  are  now  best  known  :  that 
the  small  number  of  individuals  of  men  and  other  animals,  that  es- 
caped from  the  effects  of  that  great  revolution,  have  since  propa- 
gated and  spread  over  the  lands  then  newly  laid  dry  :  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  human  race  has  only  resumed  a  progressive  state 
of  improvement  since  that  epoch,  by  forming  established  societies, 
raising  monuments,  collecting  natural  facts,  and  constructing  83^8. 
tems  of  science  and  learning."     P.  54. 

"  Again,"  says  Mr.  Parkinson,  <*  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
is  inhabited  by  man,  dispLiys  even  at  the  present  day  manifest  and 
decided  marks  of  the  mechanical  agency  of  violent  currents  of 
water.  Nor  is  there  a  single  stratum  that  does  not  exhibit  unde- 
niable proofs  of  its  having  been  broken,  and  even  dislocated,  by 
some  tremendous  power,  which  has  acted  with  considerable  vio- 
lence on  this  planet,  since  the  deposition  of  the  strata  of  even  the 
latest  formation." 

We  conceive  these  two  testimonies,  from  eminent  geolo- 
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gists,  as  most  decisive  evidences;  and  Mr.  Faber  has,  argusrd. 
with  great  ability  upon  them.  -  :r>  i*!',   ! 

But  a  stiil  more  curious  and  important  extract  is  subse- 
quently given  iVotn  the  writings  of  M.  Cuvier,  which  we 
wish  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  give  at  length:  we  must, 
however,  endeavour  to  give  an  abstract  of  it. 

This  distinguished  geologist  first  observes,  that  it  must 
have  been  since  the  last  retreat  of  the  Diluvial  waters,  that 
the  acclivities  of  our  mountains  have  begun  to  disintegrate 
and  to  form  slopes  or  taluses  of  the  debris  at  their  bottoms 
and  upon  their  sides  ;  it  must  have  been  since  that  period 
that  our  rivers  have  begun  to  flow  in  their  present  channels, 
and  to  form  alluvial  deposits  at  their  mouths ;  that,  in  short, 
all  the  changes  now  in  the  course  of  progress,  as  the  wearing 
down  of  cliffs  by  the  sea,  &c.  have  commenced  their  opera- 
tions. Deluc  and  Dolomieu  have  most  carefully  examined 
the  progress  of  the  formations  of  new  grounds  by  the  depo- 
sits from  rivers  ;  they  both  agree  in  stating  that  these  forma- 
tions augment  very  rapidly.  They  must  have  augmented 
most  rapidly  at  first,  when  the  mountains  furnished  the  great- 
est quantity  of  materials  :  yet  their  extent  continues  extremely 
limited.  Dolomieu,  in  his  investigations  respecting  Egypt, 
has  proved  that  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  Alexandria  is 
built  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  Homer :  and  still  greater 
changes  have  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Strabo. 

The  alluvial  formations  of  the  rivers  of  Holland  and  Italy^ 
shew  that  it  cannot  have  required  a  very  great  lapse  of  time 
for  them  to  have  formed,  in  like  manjier,  the  whole  of  the 
low  lands  through  which  they  now  flow.  Venice  will  by  de- 
grees be  united  to  the  main  land.  Ravenna  was  once  in  a 
similar  situation,  and  is  now  a  league  from  the  sea.  A  num- 
ber of  very  curious  instances  are  next  adduced  of  the  vast 
formations  from  rivers,  within  the  reach  of  comparatively  mo- 
dern testimony.  And  perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
interesting  classes  of  facts  of  this  kind,  is  to  be  found  in  th^ 
regular  advance  of  downs  or  sand-hills  thrown  up  by  the  sea 
upon  low  flat  coasts,  where  the  bed  of  the  sea  happens  to  be 
formed  of  sand.  Their  advance  on  some  coasts  is  so  rapid 
as  to  be  truly  frightful,  overwhelming  forests,  houses,  and 
cultivated  fields,  in  their  irresistible  progress.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  no  fewer  than  ten 
villages  in  the  single  department  of  Landes,  are  now  threat- 
ened with  speedy  and  inevitable  destruction.  The  advance 
in  some  parts  has  been  estimated  at  sixty,  and  in  others 
seventy-two  feet  annually.  _. 

Similar  observations  are  then  made  on  the  progressive  ad- 
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vance  and  increase  of  peat  mosses,  as  well  as  on  the  slips  or 
falling^s  in  mountainous  tracts. 

From  these  facts,  established  upon  the  most  undeniable 
authority,  the  Author  presses  the  conclusion,  that  the  last  ma- 
terial convulsion  which  our  globe  has  undergone  cannot  have 
taken  place  at  any  immensely  remote  period ;  but  that  the 
date  which  historians  agree  in  assigning  to  the  duluge,  will 
accord  with  all  such  evidences  as  have  here  been  adduced. 

The  Author  next  proceeds  to  that  class  of  proofs  which 
are  of  a  moral  kind.  These  are  built  upon  the  observed  state 
of  society,  the  progress  of  population  and  civilization,  which, 
arguing  backwards  from  present  appearances,  he  infers  must 
have  had  their  primary  origin  and  commencement  at  no  very 
distant  a^e.  The  gradual  advance  of  civilization  and  de- 
crease of  barbarism,  as  it  ought  to  proceed  on  the  supposition 
of  the  present  race  tracing  its  origin  from  the  Deluge,  is  ably 
compared  with  the  testimony  of  early  history  on  the  subject, 
and  the  Author's  conclusion  appears  fully  substantiated.  For 
he  observes,  with  considerable  force  and  clearness, 

'*  Not  more  sure  is  the  physical  progress  of  alluvial  depositions 
and  encroaching  sands,  than  the  moral  progress  of  knowledge  and 
of  civilization.  Each  alike  proclaims  the  recent  population  of  the 
earth.  But  what  shall  we  place  before  the  commencement  of  this 
recent  population  ?  The  voice  of  all  nations,  and  the  indelible 
marks  imprinted  upon  the  globe  itself,  concur  in  declaring,  that  the 
recent  population  of  the  present  world  was  immediately  preceded 
by  an  awful  diluvian  revolution,  from  which  a  few  individuals  only 
of  men  and  animals  were  suffered  to  escape."     P.  68. 

Mr.  Faber  next  proceeds  to  deduce  from  the  fact  of  the 
Deluge,  the  additional  conclusion  that  a  revelation  must  havd 
taken  place.  This  he  infers  from  considering  how  the  few 
living  beings  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  world  must 
have  escaped  from  the  waters.  This,  he  very  ably  argues, 
could  not  have  been  done  without  a  divine  communication  to 
some  among  them  ;  and  the  possible  solutions  which  might  be 
proposed  without  such  a  supposition,  are  shewn  to  be  com- 
pletely unsatisfactory.  The  Author  then  leaves  to  the  choice 
of  his  reader,  the  difficulties  attending  the  admission  or  the 
denial  of  this  event ;  and  which  of  the  two  are  the  greater, 
he  conceives,  will  not  require  any  very  prolonged  discussion. 

The  ground  which  he  takes  in  the  next  section  is  a  very 
strong  one:  he  urges  upon  the  Deist  the  difficulties  which 
must  weigh  so  heavily  against  his  system,  in  the  instances  of 
accomplished  prophecy.  The  prediction  chosen  as  a  speci- 
men to  argue  upon  is  that  of  Moses,  respecting  the  future 
destinies  and  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people.     We  have  not 
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room  to  enter  into  the  details  ;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  the  argument  is  conducted  in  the  most  skilful  and  cou- 
vincing  manner :  and  especially  the  two  most  plausible  deisli- 
cal  solutions  of  the  case  are  admirably  exposed.  These  are 
the  supposition  that  the  prophecy  was  no  more  than  might 
have  been  dictated  to  Moses  by  his  political  foresight  and 
sagacity  ;  and  the  possibility  that  a  fortuitous  combiualion  of 
circumstances  might  bring  about  an  apparent  accomplishment 
of  what  was  delivered  without  any  definite  meaning.  The 
prophecy  of  Moses  is  ably  contrasted  with  a  pretended  in- 
stance of  prophecy  by  Seneca;  and  the  minuteness  and  com- 
plexity of  the  one,  opposed  to  the  indefinite  simplicity  of  the 
other,  as  well  as  iLe  probability  that  Seneca  might  have  ob- 
tained his  idea  from  traditions  which  are  shewn  to  have 
existed.  The  pseudo-prophecy  alluded  to,  is  a  sort  of  blind 
hint  at  the  existence  oi"  the  American  continent  occurring  in 
one  of  the  tragedies  which  go  under  the  name  of  Seneca.  We 
consider  the  whole  case  very  ably  and  dispassionately  argued. 
But  we  must  proceed. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  the  difiiculties  increase  still  more 
upon  the  unbeliever  :  this  the  Author  is  engaged  in  shewing 
ill  his  fifth  section,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  able  and 
important  parts  of  his  work. 

After  ha\ing  clearly  evinced  the  necessity  of  admitting  the 
general  authority  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  true  history  in 
all  material  and  ordinary  events,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the 
only  two  suppositions  on  which  the  life  and  actions  of  our 
Lord  can  be  eiipiained,  if  he  be  not  the  truly  divine  teacher 
which  Christians  believe  him  to  be.  These  are,  that  he  was 
either  an  impostor,  or  an  enthusiast.  With  regard  to  the 
former  supposition,  the  Author  takes  a  very  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  in  order  to  shew  what 
would  have  necessarily  been^the  line  of  conduct  which  a  crafty 
impostor  would  have  adopted.  He  points  out  the  prejudices 
and  expectations  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  shows  how  an 
impostor  would  naturally  have  availed  himself  of  them  :  how 
their  firm  persuasion  of  the  temporal  character  of  their  ex- 
pected Messiah  would  have  been  the  very  first  and  most  pro- 
minent circumstance  on  which  a  designing  and  ambitious  man 
would  have  naturally  grounded  his  plan,  of  rising  to  eminence, 
power,  and  distinction:  how  their  national  prejudices  and  pe- 
culiar opinions  might  easily  have  been  made  the  ground  of 
maintaining  a  powerful  influence  over  them  ;  and  flattery, 
skilfully  applied,  might  have  secured  their  obedience  and  co- 
operation.    The  contrast  to  all  this,  exhibited  in  our  Lord's 
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conHtict,  is  then  set  forth  with  peculiar  force  and  conclusive- 
ness. Nor  does  the  second  hypothesis  alford,  in  any  degree, 
a  better  explanation.  The  temper  and  conduct  of  an  enthu- 
siast are  well  described  and  exemplified  :  but  in  the  conduct 
and  doctrines  of  Christ  nothing-  of  the  kind  appears  :  every 
part  of  his  actions  and  his  doctrines  evince  alike  the  same 
sobriety  of  manner,  the  same  calm  and  rational,  jet  earnest 
and  zealous  spirit.  And  lastly,  in  order  to  complete  in  any 
way  the  character  of  the  predicted  Messiah,  there  vvcre  of 
necessity  several  important  particulars  altogether  indispen- 
sable;  to  obtain  which  would  be  quite  beyond  the  controul 
cither  of  an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor.  Under  this  head  of 
the  argument  we  must  be  permitted  to  quote  the  following 
very  forcible  passage. 

*'  In  the  person  of  Christ  it  cannot  be  denied  or  dissembled,  (for 
in  truth  it  is  a  mere  question  of  matter  of  fact)  that  an  amazing 
number  of  descriptions,  purporting  to  be  prophecies,  liave  been 
exactly  verified  :  nor  can  it  be  denied  or  dissembled,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  descriptions,  whether  they  should  or  should  not 
be  verified,  are,  from  the  necessity  of  their  nature,  placed  wholly 
out  of  the  controul  of  any  interested  adventurer  who  might  choose 
to  assume  the  cliaracter  of  the  predicted  Saviour. 

"  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  case  before  us  ?  It  is  quite 
clear  that  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  an  impostor  could  so  controul 
independent  events,  that  he  sbould  be  born  in  Bethlehem  rather 
than  in  any  other  place  :  that  one  of  his  intimate  friends  should 
betray  him  ;  that  he  should  be  sold  for  the  precise  sum  of  thirty 
pieces  of  silver;  that  liis  death  should  be  attended  by  the  piercing 
of  his  hands  and  his  feet.  That  his  garments  should  be  divided, 
but  that  his  vesture  should  be  assigned  by  lot ;  that  he  should  be 
destined  to  be  buried  with  malefactors,  but  yet  his  tOmb  should  be 
with  a  rich  man :  that  he  should  be  despised  and  rejected  by  the 
Jev»rs,  but  that  he  should  receive  as  his  spiritual  spoil  the  mighty 
nations  of  the  pagan  world ;  that  not  only  should  his  appearance 
coincide  with  a  remarkable  numerical  prophecy,  but  that  shortly 
after  his  death,  the  metropolis  and  temple  of  his  native  country 
should  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

"  Yet  did  every  one  of  these  independent  particulars,  over  which 
Christ,  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  either  an  impostor  or  an 
enthusiast,  could  plainly  have  no  sort  of  controul,  meet  with  fatal 
exactness  in  his  single  person.  Of  his  riding  into  Jerusalem  on  an 
ass  I  make  small  account  as  an  argument ;  lor  nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  this  is  the  precise  action  which  an  enthusiast  would 
have  selected  for  his  performance. 

"  But  of  the  various  circumstances  attendant  upon  his  death,  I 
nmke  great  account  as  an  argument :  because  I  cannot  comprehend, 
liow  either  an  impostor  or  an  enthusiast,  placed  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ot  Christ,  could  have  so  ordered  matters  wholly  out  of 
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his  controul,  that  they  should  exactly  correspond  with  certain  de- 
scriptive prophecies  composed  many  ages  even  before  his  own 
birth.  But  this  chain  of  events  is  not  the  only  one  which  hampers 
and  perplexes  the  supposition,  that  Christ  was  either  an  enthusiast 
or  an  impostor:  there  is  yet  another,  for  which  the  infidel  on  his 
principles  stands  bound  to  account. 

*'  If  Christ  were  either  an  impostor  or  an  enthusiastic  pretender  to 
the  Messiahship,  though  he  might  apply  various  predictions  to  him- 
self, and  though  possibly  he  might  induce  others  to  adopt  a  similar 
application,  yet  his  enthusiasm  or   his   scheme  of  imposture,  must 
have  had  a  commencement  at  some  one  definite  point  of  his  life  ; 
and  even  had  he  been  so  inclined,  he  could  not  have  commanded  the 
application  of  prophecies  to  himself  by  others  during  his  own  infancy. 
Yet  did  this  very  occurrence  actually  take  place.     An  infidel  may 
assert,  that  Christ,  either  as  an  impostor  or  an   enthusiast,  availed 
himself  of  certain  old  predictions  highly  venerated  among  the  Jews, 
and  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  person  whom  they  foretold.     Now 
to  say  nothing  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  with  which,  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  this  crude  notion  is  clogged,   the  prophecies 
were  first  applied  to  Christ  by  others,  while  he  himself  was  yet  an 
infant.     Wise  men  came  out  of  the  East  to  enquire  after  him,  as 
soon  as  he  was  born  :  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  were  troubled  about 
so  strange  an  event :  old  Simeon  in  the  temple  took  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  declared  that  he  was  the  promised  deliverer  :  and  Annai 
spoke   of  him,  though  still  an  infant,  to  all  them  that  looked  for 
redemption  in  Jerusalem.     Circumstances  of  this  description  being 
wholly  independent  of  Christ  himself,  are  plainly  incompatible  with 
the  theory  of  his  being  either  an  impostor  or  an  enthusiast.     He 
did  not  merely  give  himself  out  to  be  the  predicted  Messiah  :  he 
was  declared  to  be  such  by  others,  and  those  neither  of  his  own 
family  nor  at  all  connected  with  him,  while  he  was  yet  a  child  in 
arms."  P.  149. 

Thus  our  author  triumphantly  concludes,  that  to  maintain 
these  infidel  suppositious,  shews  an  incomparably  higher  de- 
gree of  credulity,  than  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  in  truth  a 
prophet  sent  from  God. 

A  similar  line  of  argument  is  then  applied  to  the  apostles, 
and  the  instance  of  St.  Paul  and  his  miraculous  conversion, 
very  convincingly  commented  upon  and  enforced,  to  refute 
every  idea  of  fraud  or  illusion  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles 
in  propapating  the  Christian  faith. 

In  the  next  division  of  his  book,  the  author  points  out  the 
further  difficulties  attending  infidelity,  in  regard  to  the  rapid 
propagation  of  Christianity,  and  the  evidence  by  which  the 
performance  of  miracles  is  supported.  In  this  section  the 
most  striking  and  important  part  in  our  estimation,  is  the 
author's  discussion  of  the   celebrated  reasons    assigned   by 
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Gibbon,  for  the  progress  of  Christianity  on  natural  groundMi' 
This  hypothesis,  as  is  well  known,  at  its  first  publication  at-' 
tracted  the  notice  of  several  very  eminent  writers,  and  wie 
trust  that  some  at  least  of  the  valuable  and  able  critiques' 
which  the  question  drew  forth  at  that  time,  are  familiat-  to 
our  readers:  but  for  ourselves  we  must  say,  that  the  complete 
and  convincing  manner  in  which  Mr.  Faber  lias  exposed  t lie 
utter  futility  of  that  theory,  strikes  us  as  superior  in  point  of 
learninff  and  force,  to  anv  of  the  former  refutations  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  volume 
which  we  most  strenuously  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  We  fear  that  we  cannot  now  enter  upon  any 
more  particular  review  of  it;  but  we  must  do,  what  our 
limits  will  permit,  in  extracting  the  observations  upon  one  of 
the  points  under  discussion  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

"  The  third  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Gibbon  for  the  rapid  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  is,  the  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the 
primitive  church. 

"  Had  the  historian  assigned  as  a  reason,  the  miraculous  powers 
possessed  by  the  primitive  church,  we  should  readily  have  perceived 
the  cogency  of  it ;  but  he  speaks  only  of  the  miraculous  powers 
ascribed  to  the  primitive  church :  and,  in  the  course  of  his  discus- 
sion, he  endeavours  to  establish  the  more  than  probability,  that 
such  powers  were  7tever  really  possessed  and  exercised.  We  have 
therefore  to  consider,  how  far  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the 
church,  but  never  possessed  by  it,  can  be  deemed  a  satisfactory 
reason,  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  votaries  of  Christianity.  The 
argument,  I  apprehend,  may  be  thrown,  for  the  joint  sake  of  brevity 
and  precision  into  the  following  syllogism. 

"  Men  are  easily  and  naturally  persuaded  by  the  real  working  of 
miracles.  Ihe  power  of  working  miracles  was  ascribed  to  the  pri- 
mitive church,  but  no  miracles  were  ever  performed.  Therefore 
men  were  easily  and  naturally  persuaded  by  the  non-performance 
of  miracles. 

"  This  syllogism  is,  I  confess,  a  very  bad  one  ;  but  I  am  unable 
to  frame  a  better  out  of  the  materials  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  fur- 
nished me.  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive 
church,  says  he,  constitute  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  rapid  diffu- 
sion of  Christianity  :  though  all  the  while,  no  miraculous  powers 
were  ever  either  possessed  or  exercised  by  it.  How  can  this  be  ? 
we  naturally  ask.  If  miraculous  powers  were  ascribed  to  the 
Church  without  being  recdly  possessed,  would  not  such  a  circum- 
stance produce  a  directly  opposite  effect  to  that  propounded  by 
Mr.  Gibbon  ?  a  claim  of  working  miracles  is  made  by  the  primitive 
church,  as  a  likely  mode  of  gaining  proselytes.  In  effect,  however, 
no  miracles  are  wrought.  What  follows  from  this  shameful  failure 
of  establishing  such  acclaim  ?  Will  it  gain  proselytes  or  excite  ridi- 
cule ?    Will  it  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  Christianity,  or  utterly 
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destroy  Christianity  itself?  It  is  a  whimsical  circumstance,  that 
Mr.  Gibbon's  zeal  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  primitive  miracles, 
produces  the  necessary  and  inevitable  effect  of  completely  stulti^- 
ing  his  third  reason.'*  P.  201.  i']' 

The  last  head  of  the  argument  is  distinguished  as  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  deistical  iniidelity,  in  regard  to  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity.     In  illustration  of  this  part 
of  the  subject,  the  author  considers  the  character  of  Christ 
and  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  as  contrasted  with  what  is  most 
likely   to  excite  admiration  and  command   attention  among 
mankind,  and  with  the  character  and  spirit  of  various  false 
systems  of  religion,  which  are  all  framed  with  an  express  view 
to  gaining  a  hold  on  the  affections,  and  flattering  the  vanity 
and  passions  of  human  nature.     From  this  contrast,  drawn 
with  a  strong  masterly  hand,  the  result  deduced  is,  that  if  the 
characteristics  of  those  false  systems  be  taken  as  an  internal 
evidence  that  they  are  interested  fabrications,  then  the  charac- 
teristics of  Christianity,  being  of  so    directly    opposite    a 
character,  must  needs  form  a  strong  internal  evidence  that  it 
is  a  divine  revelation.    The  difficulty  to  which  the  unbeliever 
is  reduced,  consists  in  this,  that  regarding  those  corrupt  reli- 
gions as  impostures,  and  the  Christian  religion  as  an  impos- 
ture also,  he  would  make    the  two  opposite  characteristics 
internal  evidences  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 

We  have  now  given  sufficient  extracts  we  think,  to  dis- 
play in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  our  readers,  the  admirable 
dexterity  with  which  our  author  avails  himself  of  every  parti- 
cular, by  which  he  can,  with  the  greater  force,  urge  upon  the 
opponent  the  dilemma  to  which  he  reduces  him.  If  an 
unbeliever  ever  did  reason  dispassionately,  or  ever  would 
take  the  trouble  of  entering  upon  that  candid  and  patient 
sort  of  enquiry,  to  which  he  is  so  apt  to  make  the  most  spe- 
cious pretensions,  we  do  not  see  by  what  possible  shift  or 
artifice,  he  could  escape  the  force  of  the  very  acute  argu- 
ments with  which  Mr.  Faber  here  presses  him. 

But  we  must  now  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close ;  before 
doing  so,  however,  we  must  be  permitted  to  make  one  more 
extract,  in  order  to  set  before  our  readers  the  ultimate  cou- 
clnsion,  which  is  given  in  the  following  words. 

*•  These  are  some  of  the  numerous  difficulties  which  encumber 
the  theory  of  the  infidel :  difficulties  from  which  he  can  never  ex- 
tricate himself,  because  they  are  essentially  inherent  in  the  hypo- 
thesis which  he  has  most  unhappily  and  most  illogically  been 
induced  to  adopt.  They  have  now  been  stated  and  discussed  at 
considerable  length,  and  (it  is  hoped)  also  with  fairness  and  impar- 
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ttaltty.  On  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  argument,  the  cautious 
reader  must  judge  for  himself,  whether  after  all  the  captious  objec- 
tions, which  have  at  various  times  been  started  by  infidel  writers,  th^ 
disbelief  of  Christianity  does  not  involve  a  higher  degree  of  credu- 
lity than  the  belief  of  it:  whether  in  point  of  rationality  it  be  not 
more  difficult  to  pronounce  it  an  imposture,  than  to  admit  it  as  a 
revelation  fi'om  heaven."  P.  271. 

Our  opiuiou  of  the  book  ia  general  must  have  sufficiently 
appeared  in  what  has  preceded.  AVe  have  only  further  to 
observe,  that  if  we  have  any  fault  to  fiud  with  it,  it  is,  that 
the  whole  seems  to  us  rather  too  long,  which  tends  to  produce 
rather  a  heaviness  in  the  reading,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the 
impression  which  the  arguments  make  upon  the  mind.  And 
yet,  when  we  look  into  the  volume,  we  hardly  know  where  to 
wish  for  curtailment,  or  on  what  parts  we  should  fix  for  omis- 
sion. A  little  more  condensation  might,  we  think,  have  been 
adopted  with  effect,  hut  taking  the  whole  essay  in  its  pre- 
sent form  we  cannot  in  conclusion  express  any  other  than  a 
very  favourable  opinion,  and  a  strong  recommendation  of  it 
to  the  perusal  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  triumphs 
of  the  Christian  cause; — those  who  wish  to  have  their  own 
faith  more  completely  confirmed  and  established  ; — those  who 
have  any  shadow  of  doubt  hanging  over  them  upon  this 
vitally  important  subject ; — and  (inally  to  those  (and  some 
such  wc  must  in  chaj-ity  suppose  there  may  be)  who  to  tlie 
denial  of  Christianity,  join  a  mind  gifted  with  some  small 
share  of  discernment,  and  a  disposition  marked  by  some 
little  candour  and  impartiality. 


Art.  VII.  Iied(jauntlet,  a  Tale  of  the  Ei</hteenth  Cenimy. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Wuverly."  3  vols.  8vo.  1/.  11«.  Qd. 
Hurst  &  Co.  London ;  Constable  &  Co.  Edinburgh.    1821. 

Art.  VIII.  History  of  Matthexu  Walcl  8vo.  382  pp. 
10s.  6d.  Cadcil  &  Co.  Loudon  ;  Blackwood,  Edinburgh. 
1824. 

"  NoN  canimus  surdis,"  says  the  poet ;  and  for  our  own 

part 

•'  We  do  not  write  for  that  dull  elf 
Who  hath  not  studied  for  himself, 

and  that  long  ago,  every  incident  in  the  tale  now  before  us  ; 
which  is  calculated  to  assume  a  high  rank  among  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Vv  averly  muse.     Without  detailing,  therefore, 
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the  early  history  of  Darsie  Latimer,  the  hero,  or  rather  th¥ 
connecting  person  of  the  story, — the  mysterious  banishment 
and  seclusion  in  which  his  early  days  are  past,  the  ramble 
with  which  the  tale  commences,  his  capture  and  imprison-' 
ment  by  the  ambitious  uncle,  who  proposes  to  make  him  thd 
tool  of  a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  the  search  instituted  by  his 
friend  Alan  Fairford,  and  finally,  the  failure  of  the  plot  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  implicate  him,  and  his  recognition 
as  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgaunllet,  of  that  ilk,  and  brother  to 
the  lady  who  has  acted  as  his  guardian  sylph ; — we  will  sup- 
pose these  circumstances  known,  as  doubtless  they  are,  to  our 
readers,  and  proceed  to  discuss  the  plot  and  the  characters* 
The  former  appears  in  our  judgment  well  combined  ;  IjioughT 
into  a  good  compass,  as  to  time  and  place,  without  being 
broken  by  straggling  episodes ;  connected  with  a  striking- 
though  rather  apocryphal  political  event,  satisfactory  in  its 
conclusion,  and  adapted  to  develope  well  the  respective  cha- 
racters, and  administer  poetical  justice  to  all.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  labour  under  one  great  disadvantage  in  the 
eyes  of  our  fair  readers,  from  the  secondary  place  allotted  to 
the  tender  passion,  or  we  should  rather  say,  its  non-existence 
throughout  the  three  volumes  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  only  courtship 
which  leads  to  any  satisfactory  result,  is  tacked  on  to  the  end 
of  the  work  by  way  of  a  sort  of  posthumous  postscript;  while 
a  love  affair,  very  promising  in  prospect,  is  nipt  in  the  bud  by 
the  discovery  of  the  near  relationship  of  the  parties.  Now 
although,  as  far  as  our  own  taste  is  concerned,  we  do  not  con- 
sider love  as  a  sine  qua  non,  we  still  think  that  the  modicum 
which  is  introduced  as  a  necessary  and  partial  seasoning  in 
the  pages  betbre  us,  might  have  been  better  managed  to  suit 
the  palates  of  readers  in  general,  and  close  the  story  according 
to  established  precedent.  The  discovery  of  a  sister  in  the 
Fairy-queen  of  the  Green  Mantle,  might,  we  think,  have'^^^ 
been  so  contrived  as  to  break  upon  Darsie  rather  sooner  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  afford  time  for  the  formation 
of  somewhat  like  an  attachment  between  the  two  intended 
lovers.  Since,  however,  ].)arsie  himself  appears  to  have  bee% 
rather  agreeably  than  disagreeably  disappointed  at  the  turn 
which  affairs  are  made  to  lake,  it  is  not  our  business  to  cavil 
at  it. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  a  character  more  unpromising 
and  suspicious  in  the  outset,  or  more  improving  in  the  due 
course  of  things,  than  that  of  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  the  princi- 
pal and  prominent  personage.  He  is  first  introduced  to  ottt^ 
notice  as  a  man  of  mystery  and  violence,  the  associate  of 
hardened  and  vulgar  desperados,  and  himself  apparently  little 
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better  than  a  bandit  and  cut-throat:  and  when  his  identity  is 
roore  clearly  established,  we  still  are  led  to  look  on  him  as  a 
doubtful  non-descript,  somewhat  akin  in  nature  and  designs 
to  the  Ogre  Uncle  in  the  Children  of  the  Wood.  Towards 
the  conclusion,  however,  without  relaxing  the  commanding 
sternness  of  character  and  unity  of  purpose  which  distinguish 
him,  he  improves  into  something  highly  noble  and  interesting, 
and  however  arbitrary  the  use  he  may  make  of  his  delegated 
authority;  yet,  like  Pizano,  "  if  not  justly,  he  always  acta 
greatly."  His  obstinacy  and  violence  are  qualified  by  the 
most  perfect  disinterestedness  and  absence  of  all  selfish  feel- 
ing, the  liveliest  sensibility  to  any  trait  of  high  spirit  or  ge- 
nerosity in  others,  and  the  most  unshaken  fidelity  to  a  cause 
sanctified  in  his  eyes,  by  every  hereditary  prejudice  and  asso- 
ciation of  childhood,  and  endeared  by  the  memory  of  his  dead 
brother,  whose  spirit  appears  to  dictate  the  following  piece  of 
noble  and  striking  eloquence: 

"  *  I  will  not,'  said  Redgauntlet,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
anger, — 'I  will  not  hear  you  speak  a  word  against  the  justice  of 
that  enterprize,  for  which  your  oppressed  country  calls  with  the 
voice  of  a  parent,  entreating  her  children  for  aid — or  against  that 
noble  revenge  which  your  father's  blood  demands  from  his  dis- 
honoured grave.  His  skull  is  yet  standing  over  the  Rikargate,  and 
even  its  bleak  and  mouldered  jaws  command  you  to  be  a  man.  I 
ask  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  your  country,  will  you  draw 
your  sword,  and  go  with  me  to  Carlisle,  were  it  but  to  lay  your 
father's  head,  now  the  perch  of  the  obscene  owl  and  carrion  crow, 
and  the  scoff  of  every  ribald  clown,  in  consecrated  earth,  as  befits 
his  long  ancestry'  I  "     Redgauntlet,  Vol.  III.  p.  170. 

"  •  Have  I  forgot  my  brother's  blood  ? — Can  I — dare  I  even  now 
repeat  the  Pater  Noster,  since  my  enemies  and  the  murtherers  re- 
main unforgiven  ? — Is  there  an  art  i  have  not  practised — or  privation 
to  which  1  have  not  submitted,  to  bring  on  the  crisis  which  I  now 
behold  arrived  ? — Have  I  not  been  a  vowed  and  a  devoted  man, 
foregoing  every  comfort  of  social  life,  renouncing  even  the  exer- 
cise of  devotion,  unless  when  I  might  name  in  prayer  my  prince 
and  country,  submitting  to  every  thing  to  make  converts  to  this 
noble  cause  ? — Have  I  done  all  this,  and  shall  I  now  stop  short?' — 
Darsie  was  about  to  interrupt  him,  but  he  pressed  his  hand  affec- 
tionately upon  his  shoulder,  and  enjoining,  or  rather  imploring  si- 
lence,— '  Peace,'  he  said,  '  heir  of  my  ancestors'  fame— heir  of  all 
ray  hopes  and  wishes — Peace,  son  of  my  slaughtered  brother !  I 
have  sought  for  thee,  and  mourned  for  thee,  as  a  mother  for  an 
only  child.  Do  not  let  me  again  lose  you  in  the  moment  when 
you  are  restored  to  my  hopes.  Believe  me,  I  distrust  so  much  my 
own  impatient  temper,  that  I  entreat  you,  as  the  dearest  boon,  do 
nought  to  awaken  it  at  this  crisis'."  Red  gaunt  let  ^WoL  III.  p.  172. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  purpose  to  represent  in 
this  character,  the  beau  ideal  of"  that  higher  class  of  Jacobites, 
whose  bravery  and  self-devotion,  however  mistaken  their  po-r 
litical  creed,  reflected  such  honour  on  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged  ;  whose  motives  were  as  superior  to  those  attri- 
buted to  the  high-spirited  and  ambitious  Fergus  Mac  Ivor,  as 
the  fictitious  character  of  Fergus  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
debauched  rufiian  Pierre,  the  Thistlewood  of  Venice  Pre- 
served ;  and  the  basis  of  whose  characters  was  essentially  the 
same  which  has  constituted  aTimoleou  or  a  Kozciousko.  We 
are  ready  to  admit,  that  uncle  Hugh  must  have  been  a  most 
disagreeable,  if  not  a  dangerous  inmate;  and  that  the  high- 
wrought  irritability  of  his  temper,  displayed  as  it  is  in  a  con- 
tempt for  the  usual  forms  of  life,  and  in  a  habit  of  sneering- 
worthy  of  Mephostophiles  himself,  required  a  little  cooling  in 
the  cell  which  he  occupies  as  Friar  Hugo :  but  the  touching- 
trait  of  fraternal  affection  which  obstructs  his  canonization, 
the  magnanimity  with  w  hich  he  avoids  all  allusion  to  his  coun- 
try and  lost  cause,  and  the  farewell  which  he  takes  of  his  fa- 
mily in  the  following  words,  are  a  sufficient  atonement  for  all. 

"  *  Nephew,  come  hither.  In  presence  of  General  Campbell;  I 
tell  you,  that  though  to  breed  you  up  in  my  own  political  opinions 
has  been  for  many  years  my  anxious  wish,  I  am  now  glad  that  it 
could  not  be  accomplished.  You  pass  under  the  service  of  the 
reigning  Monarch  without  the  necessity  of  changing  your  allegi- 
ance— a  change,  however,'  he  added,  looking  around  him,  '  which 
sits  more  easy  on  honourable  men  than  I  could  have  anticipated ; 
but  some  wear  the  badge  of  their  loyalty  on  the  sleeve,  and  others 
in  the  heart.  You  will,  from  henceforth,  be  uncontrolled  master  of 
all  the  property  of  which  forfeiture  could  not  deprive  your  father — 
of  all  that  belonged  to  him  ;  — excepting  this,  his  good  sword,  (lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  weapon  he  wore,)  winch  shall  never  fight  for 
the  House  of  Hanover;  and  as  my  hand  will  never  draw  weapon 
more,  I  shall  sink  it  forty  fathoms  deep  in  the  wide  ocean.  Bless 
you,  young  man.  Jf  I  have  dealt  harshly  with  you,  forgive  me.  I 
had  set  ray  whole  desires  on  one  point, — ^God  knows,  with  no  selfish 
purpose  ;  and  I  am  justly  punished  by  this  final  termination  of  my 
views,  for  having  been  too  little  scrupulous  in  t'le  means  by  which 
I  pursued  them. — Niece,  farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you  also !' 

"  '  No,  sir,'  said  Lilias,  seizing  his  hand  eagerly.  *  You  liave 
been  hitherto  my  protector, — you  are  now  in  sorrow,  let  me  be  your 
attendant  and  your  comforter  in  exile.' 

*' '  I  thank  you,  my  girl,  for  your  unmerited  affection ;  but  it  can- 
not and  must  not  be.  The  curtain  here  falls  between  us.  1  go  to 
the  house  of  another — If  I  leave  it  before  I  quit  the  earth,  it  shall 
be  only  for  the  House  of  God.  Once  more,  farewell  both! — The 
fatal  doom,'  he  said,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  '  will,  1  trust,  now 
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depart  from  ihe  House  of  Redgauntlet,  since  its  present  representa- 
tive has  adhered  to  the  winning  side.  I  am  convinced  he  will  not 
chant^e  it,  should  it  in  turn  become  the  losing  one."  Redgauntlet. 
Vol.lll.  p.  322.  .    W'^M 

In  the  inferior  characters,  (for  inferior  in  a  certain  sense 
they  appear  when  contrasted  with  this  gigantic  and  peremp|t 
tory  personage,)  tliere  is  a  variety  and  distinctness  only  rival- 
led in  the  author's  best  works.  JDarsie,  or  rather  Sir  Arthur, 
is  a  very  fine  lad,  of  the  Waverly  cast,  inheriting  from  bis 
family  not  only  the  Cain-like  mark  on  the  forehead,  (whicli 
if  we  mistake  not  was  suggested  by  the  print  of  Count  Brac- 
cial'erro,  in  Lavater,)  but  with  it  an  uncalcnlating  generosity, 
a  courage  which  his  new-found  uncle  seems  to  appreciate 
more  justly  than  his  bosom  friend,  and  a  tete  exaltet  which 
makes  him  a  most  ansusing  narrator  of  his  own  adventures. 
Liiias  iind  the  Chevalier,  (we  class  together  the  personages 
best  entitled  to  courtly  precedence,)are  most  graceful  sketches, 
every  inch  the  king  and  the  lady:  and  Alan  is  a  well-imagined 
contrast  to  his  volatile  friend.  His  sober  matter-of-fact  judg- 
ment, the  warmth  of  heart  which  is  hid  under  a  quiet  and  un- 
assuming exterior,  the  calm  courage  which  rises  slowly  but 
steadily  with  the  occasion,  and  the  dry  humour  which  "ex- 
pands the  folds  of  his  juridical  brow,"  are  all  in  character  and 
keeping,  and  exhibit  the  most  valuable  points  of  his  father, 
softened  down  into  a  youthful  and  agreeable  portrait. 

Joshua  Geddes  will  be  considered  one  of  the  author's  hap- 
piest efforts,  if  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome  bo 
duly  appreciated.  Worthy  and  benevolent  as  we  know  the 
Quakers  to  be,  still  to  represent  an  individual,  liberal,  re- 
fined, and  gentlemanlike,  without  compromising  one  whit 
the  rigid  notions  of  the  sect,  and  high-couraged  and  resolute, 
without  infrinoino-  the  doctrine  of  non  resistance  for  con- 
science  sake,  was  the  task  of  no  ordinary  pen.  The  nerve 
which  Joshua  inherits  from  his  warlike  ancestf>rs  is  shewn 
in  perfection  in  the  scene  at  Davis's  cottage,  where  having 
coolly  destroyed  his  own  means  of  defence,  he  oats  more 
heartily,  converses  more  merrily,  and  sleeps  sounder  than 
usual  in  the  teeth  of  danger,  and  awakes  just  in  time  to  meet 
it  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  traits  which  both  Sir 
Callagan  O'Brallaghan  and  "  le  brave  Crjllon"  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  truest  marks  of  courage.  Perhaps  also 
there  is  not  a  more  genuine  piece  of  humour  in  the  book, 
than  the  scene  with  Benjie  at  the  ford,  where  the  natural 
irascibility  of  the  honest  Quaker  breaks  out,  without  over- 
powering his  kind-heartedness,  or  witnessing  the  treatment 
of  '*  his  horse,  even  Solomon." 
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"  Alarmed  at  these  indications,  the  Quaker  began  to  shout 
out,  '  Benjie — thou  varlet ! — Solomon  —  thou  fool !'  when  the 
couple  presented  themselves  in  full  drive,  Solomon  having  now  de- 
cidedly obtained  the  better  of  the  conflict,  and  bringing  his  uD"? 
willing  rider  upon  high  career  down  to  the  ford.  Never  was  there 
anger  changed  so  fast  into  humane  fear,  as  that  of  my  good  com- 
panion.    '  The  varlet  will  be  drowned  !'  he  exclaimed — '  a  widow's 

son! — her  only  son! — and  drowned! — let  me  go '     And  he 

struggled  with  me  stoutly  as  I  hung  upon  him,  to  prevent  him 
from  plunging  into  the  ford, 

"  I  had  no  fear  whatever  for  Benjie  ;  for  the  blackguard  vermin, 
though  he  could  not  manage  the  refractory  horse,  stuck  on  his 
seat  like  a  monkey.  Solomon  and  Benjie  scrambled  through  the 
ford  with  little  inconvenience,  and  resumed  their  gallop  on  the 
other  side. 

*•  It  was  impossible  to  guess  whether  on  this  last  occasion  Benjie 
was  running  off  with  Solomon,  or  Solomon  with  Benjie;  but  judg- 
ing from  character  and  motives,  I  rather  suspected  the  former. 
I  could  not  help  laughing  as  the  rascal  passed  me,  grinning  be- 
twixt terror  and  delight,  perched  on  the  very  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  and  holding  with  extended  arms  by  bridle  and  mane  ;  while 
Solomon,  the  bit  secured  between  his  teeth,  and  his  head  bored 
down  betwixt  his  fore  legs,  past  hia  master  in  this  unwonted  guise 
as  hard  as  he  could  pelt. 

••  *  The  mischievous  bastard  !'  exclaimed  the  Quaker,  terrified 
out  of  his  usual  moderation  of  speech — '  the  doomed  gallows-bird  ! 
— he  will  break  Solomon's  wind  to  a  certainty.' 

**  I  prayed  him  to  be  comforted — assured  him  a  brushing  gallop 
would  do  his  favourite  no  harm — and  reminded  him  of  the  censure 
he  had  bestowed  on  me  a  minute  before  for  bestowing  a  harsh 
epithet  upon  the  boy. 

*'  But  Joshua  was  not  without  his  answer  ; — *  Friend  youth,' 
he  said,  *  thou  didst  speak  of  the  lad's  soul,  wWch  thou  didst  affirm 
belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  of  that  thou  couldst  say  nothing  of 
thine  own  knowledge ;  on  the  contrary,  I  did  but  speak  of  his  out- 
ward man,  which  will  assuredly  be  suspended  by  a  cord,  if  he 
mendeth  not  his  manners.  Men  say  that,  young  as  he  is,  he  is 
one  of  the  Laird's  gang.' 

"  '  Of  the  Laird's  gang !'  said  I,  repeating  the  words  in  surprise 
— '  Do  you  mean  the  person  with  whom  I  slept  last  night  ? — I 
heard  you  caJI  him  the  Laird— Is  he  at  the  head  of  a  gang?' 

"  •  Nay,  I  meant  not  precisely  a  gang,'  said  the  Quaker,  who  ap- 
peared in  his  haste  to  have  spoken  more  than  he  intended — '  a 
company  or  party,  1  should  have  said ;  but  thus  it  is,  friend 
Latimer,  with  the  wisest  men,  when  they  permit  themselves  to  be 
perturbed  with  passion,  and  speak  as  in  a  fever,  or  as  with  the 
tongue  of  the  foolish  and  the  forward.  And  although  thou  hast  been 
hasty  to  mark  my  infirmity,  yet  I  grieve  not  that  thou  hast  been  a 
witness  to  it,  seeing  that  the  stumbles  of  the  wise  may  be  no  less 
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^  caution  to   youth   and   inexperience,   than  is  the   fall   of  the 
%lish."     Redgauiitlet,  Vol.  I.  p.  132. 

t^.'^^c  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man"  than  poor 
I^anty  Ewart,  though  on  second  thoughts  it  is  diflficult  to  say 
\vhether  his  death  brought  on  as  it  is  by  his  staunch  fidelity, 
is  not  the  most  desirable  consummation  of  his  fate.  In  this 
character  also  is  displayed  the  triumph  of  genius  over  the 
most  unpromising  materials  that  could  apparently  have  been 
selected  for  its  exercise.  A  drunken  swaggering  smuggler, 
and  quondam  buccaneer,  whom  even  the  ruffian  Job  pro- 
nounces to  be  "  word  and  blow,  and  a  d — d  deal  fiercer  than 
Cristal  Nixon  that  they  keep  such  a  din  about,"  made  into 
an  object  of  strong  compassion  and  interest,  should  seem  to 
be  as  great  an  anomaly  as  "  the  house-breaker  reformed  by 
tlie  force  of  humour,"  whom  Sneer  proposes  to  exhibit  ia 
the  Critic.  Yet  without  forfeiting  the  melancholy  consistency 
of  his  character,  Nanty  Ewart  soon  appears  in  a  new  and 
almost  a  material  light. 

s  ( si ^i  Thou  art  but  a  cockerel,'  he  muttered,  'but  'twere  pity 
ifcVifou  wert  knocked  ofF  the  perch  before  seeing  a  little  more  of 
the  sweet  and  sour  of  this  world — though,  faith,  if  thou  hast  the 
usual  luck  of  it,  the  best  way  were  to  leave  thee  to  the  chance  of 
a  seasoning  fever.' 

These  words,  and  the  awkward  courtesy  with  which  the  skipper 
of  the  little  brig  tucked  the  sea-coat  around  Fairford,  gave  him  a 
confidence  of  safety  which  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly  possessed. 
He  stretched  himself  in  more  security  on  the  hard  planks,  and  was 
speedily  asleep,  though  his  slumbers  were  feverish  and  unrefresh- 
in^."     Redgauiitlel,\o\.Il.T^.3\S. 

The  confidence  which  this  casual  act  of  rough  kindness 
iawakens  in  the  mind  of  the  sick  stranger,  induces  a  similar 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  smuggler,  and  his  tale  bursts 
from  him  with  a  sort  of  spasmodic  effort,  half  laughing,  half 
shuddering,  which  he  cannot  resist.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  this  atlecting  narrative  is  at  least  equal  to  any 
thing  in  the  long  list  of  the  Waverley  novels,  both  with  re- 
ference to  matter  and  manner.  The  festering  remorse  which 
is  goading  the  unfortunate  man  to  intemperance  and  des- 
peration, the  sensitive  jealousy  with  which  he  anticipates 
reproof,  and  the  natural  frankness  with  which  he  admits  its 
justice,  are  blended  with  whimsical  snatches  of  vanity  and 
pedantry,  and  bursts  of  genuine  feeling,  in  a  manner  which 
shews  not  only  the  accomplished  novelist,  but  the  acute  moral 
philosopher.  The  evil  eftects  of  indiscreet  censure  and 
Job's  comfort  afford  a  theme  for  deep  reflection,  as  well  as 
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the  frightful  train  of  moral  evil  which  may  arise  from  the 
consequences  of  a  single  error  in  even  an  ingenuous  and  warm 
heart,  when  irritated  by  such  drastic  remedies,  and  insuiBci- 
entiy  regulated  by  strict  religious  principle.  One  little  trait, 
which  winds  up  the  character,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

"  '  A  sup  at  parting,'  Gald  Father  Crackenthorp,  extending  a 
flask  to  Nanty  Ewart. 

**  '  Not  the  twentieth  part  of  a  drop,'  said  Nant^^  *  No  Dutch 
courage  for  me — my  lieart  is  always  liigh  enough  wlien  there's  a 
chance  of  fighting  ;  besides  if  I  live  drunk,  1  should  like  to  die 
sober'."      liedgauntlet.  Vol.  III.  p.  37. 

The  careless  unlucky  Pate  in  Peril,  the  silly  charitable 
devotees  of  Fiiirladies,  the  jolly  independent  Father  Crack- 
enthorpe,  the  henpecked  Provost  Croshie,  proud  and  afraid 
of  his  high-born  dame,  the  hypocritical  Trumbull,  the  faith- 
ful AVandering  Willie,  and  the  ruffian  Nixon,  are  all  strong 
and  distinct  portraits.  Of  honest  Old  Saunders  Fairford, 
with  his  crabbed  prejudices  and  his  sturdy  snutT-coloured  in- 
tegrity, we  have  not  leisure  to  say  as  much  as  we  could  wish ; 
we  cannot  however  pass  over  without  notice  the  inimitable 
first  chapter  of  the  second  volume,  where  Peter  Peebles,  the 
Pierrot  of  the  story,  so  completely  disconcerts  and  puts 
to  shame  the  attempts  of  Saunders  to  bolster  him  up  in  the 
eyes  of  his  son.  As  to  Peter,  he  is  a  fund  of  endless  amuse- 
ment in  himself;  much  less  tedious  than  the  professed  bore' 
of  a  story  usually  is,  and  not  the  less  deserving  of  our  gooc-r 
graces,  inasmuch  as  he  wiil  probably  remind  half  our  re- 
verend readers   of  poor   old   B ck n,  of  formal  and 

scholastic  memory,  and  scare-crow  notoriety. 

We  pay  Matthew  Wald  the  compliment  of  including  it  in 
the  same  article  with  Redgauntlet,  not  more  en  the  account 
of  the  near  connexion  which  Fame  whispers  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  respective  authors,  than  from  the  kindred  power 
and  genius  displayed  in  both  works.  The  supposed  auto- 
biographer  is  drawn  in  one  of  those  strong  knotty  masculine 
characters  in  body  and  mind,  who  are  born  to  battle  man- 
fully with  adverse  circumstances,  and  whose  intense  passions 
and  resolves  adapt  them,  in  the  Scots  phrase  "  to  make  a 
spoon  or  spoil  a  horn."  His  boyhood  commences  un- 
der circumstances  not  very  favourable  to  his  temper  and 
disposition.  His  father,  a  Whig  from  principle,  who  ig 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  grant  of  estate  forfeited  by 
his  Tory  brother  in  the  febellion  of  forty-live,  honourably 
leaves  it  to  the  widow  and  daughter  of  the  latter.  Mrs. 
Wald,  to  whose  protection  the  inlant  Matthew  is  left  with- 
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«at  stipulation,  soon  marries  a  second  husband,  a  specious 
hypocrite,  from  whose  cool  systematic  tyranny,  partly  pro- 
voked by  bis  own  conduct,  the  boy  suffers'  severely.  Havino- 
however  at  last  made  reprisals  suflicient  to  make  himself 
feared  by  Mr.  Mather,  his  aunt's  husband,  he  is  sent  to  com- 
plete his  education  at  St.  Andrew's,  from  which  university 
he  returns,  after  a  long  interval,  to  the  heme  which  his  earlv 
flatterers  had  taught  him  to  consider  as  his  own  property;  and 
fields  his  cousin  Katharine,  its  heiress,  on  whose  affections  he 
had  with  some  reason  calculated,  engaged  to  a  young  noble- 
man, the  son  of  Mr.  Mather's  patron.  After  proudly  master- 
ing his  own  feelings  on  this  occasion,  the  thus  quits  the  scene 
of  his  childhood. 

"  I  put  on  my  clothes,  and  crept  down  stairs  as  quietly  as  was 
possible,  and  found  my  way  into  the  sitting-room,  that  I  might 
write  a  note  to  Mr.  Mather.  J  wrote  two  or  three,  and  tore  them 
all  into  bits. — •  It  will  do  just  as  well,'  1  said,  '  to  write  from  the 
village — or  the  first  town  I  stop  at,  better  still.  I  can  say  I  walked 
out,  and,  finding  the  morning  fine,  was  tempted  to  go  on.  I  can 
say  I  hated  the  thoughts  of  taking  leave — that,  at  least,  will  be  true 
enough.' 

*•  1  had  opened  one  of  the  window. shutters,  and  I  now  thought 
it  would  be  as  well  to  close  it  again.  As  I  was  walking  on  tiptoe 
across  the  room,  my  eye  fell  on  two  little  black  profiles  of  Katharine 
and  myself,  that  we  had  sat  for  to  an  itinerant  limner  when  we  were 
children,  and  which  had  ever  since  hung  over  the  chimney-piece.  I 
took  Katharine's  off  the  nail,  and  held  it  for  a  minute  or  two  in  my 
band  ;  but  the  folly  of  the  thing  flashed  upon  me  in  a  moment,  and 
I  replaced  it.  Her  work-table  was  by  the  window,  and  I  was  so 
idle  as  to  open  the  drawer  of  it.  A  blue  sash  was  the  first  thing! 
saw,  and  I  stuffed  it,  like  a  thief,  into  my  bosom.  I  then  barred  i|ie 
window  again,  and  hurried  out  of  the  bouse  by  the  back  way.  - 

"  It  was  a  beautiful,  calm,  grey  morning — not  a  sound  but  the 
birds  about  the  trees.  I  walked  once,  just  once,  round  the  garden, 
which  lay  close  to  the  house — sat  down  for  a  moment  in  the  arbour 
where  my  father  died — and  then  moved  rapidly  away  from  Blackford, 

**  I  could  never  describe  the  feelings  with  which  I  took  my  part- 
ing look  of  it  from  the  bridge.  The  pride,  the  scorn,  the  burning 
scorn,  that  boiled  above, — the  cold,  curdling  anguish  below, — the 
bruised,  trampled  heart 

"  I  plucked  the  blue  ribbon  from  my  breast,  kissed  it  once  as  I 
coiled  it  up,  and  flung  it  into  the  water  below  me.  It  fell  into  one 
of  the  pools  among  the  rocks,  where  we  had  used  to  sail  our  boats. 
I  watched  it  till  it  had  got  under  the  bridge,  and  moved  on.'*  M^t^ 
iketo  Wald,  p.  90. 

Being   put  in  possession  of  his  own   scanty  patrimony, 
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Matthew  is  moved  to  contest  his  father's  will,  by  the  follow- 
iug  arguments  in  the  mouth  of  his  evil  genius,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Todd,  W.S.  -'".:. 

«'  *  Come,  come,'  cried  he,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair  ; 
*  we  must  not  suffer  all  this.  I  tell  you  now,  my  dear  fellow,  the 
case  is  a  clear  one.  Your  father's  will  M'as  executed  only  tliree 
weeks  before  his  death.  I  believe  it  will  be  easy  to  prove  that  he 
was  ill  before  it  was  signed,  and  extremely  difficult  to  prove  that  he 
was  either  at  kirk  or  market  after.  The  deed  is  not  worth  two- 
pence; the  estate  is  yours.  Your  cousin  is  worked  upon,  duped, 
made  a  tool  of,  a  bauble,  a  coin,  by  this  sanctified  scoundrel ;  we 
must  look  to  this  affair  sharply  ;  we  must  get  the  estate  into  the 
right  hands.  We  shall  then  see  both  the  Mathers  and  the  Lasce- 
lynes  in  their  true  colours — and  what's  more,  IMiss  Wald  will  see 
them  too.     In  a  word,  the  poor  young  lady  is  not  getting  fair  play ; 

and  can  never  get  it,  unless  through  you ' 

"  'Taking  her  land  from  her  would  be  fair  play  V 
**  •  Her  land  !  that's  begging  the  question,  my  dear  Wald.  'Tis 
your  land,  I  say — and  so  will  the  Court  say  too.  Come,  come,  you 
must  pluck  up  heart — take  back  the  land — and  then  you  may  marry 
your  cousin,  if  it  so  pleases  you  both  ;  (you  will  at  least  hear  of  no 
Lascelyne  for  a  rival ;)  or  if  it  so  pleases  yourself,  you  may  gke  her 
the  land,  and  leave  her  to  do  with  it  and  herself  as  she  likes." — 
MaUheiM  Weld,  p.  105. 

The  parties,  however,  marry  before  the  decision  of  the 
law-suit,  which  they  gain,  and  by  their  handsome  conduct, 
of  which  Matthew  seems  to  avail  himself,  drive  him  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  shame  and  mortification.  Having  exhausted 
Lis  money  in  law  and  dissipation,  Matthew  encounters  sundry 
vicissitudes  in  the  characters  of  student,  tutor,  and  country 
surgeon,  with  a  conduct  and  manliness  highly  laudable,  and 
touching  in  the  recital. 

"  If  I  was  poor,  however,  1  had  no  objections  to  living  poorly. 
After  attending  classes  and  hospitals  from  daybreak  to  sunset,  I 
contented  myself,  young  gentleman,  with  a  dinner  and  supper  in 
one,  of  bread  and  milk — or,  perhaps,  a  mess  of  potatoes,  with  salt 
for  their  only  sauce.     When  you,  in  shooting  or  fishing,  happen  to 
enter  a  peasant's  cottage,  I  have  no  doubt  you  think  the  smell  of  the 
potatoe  pot  is  extremely  delightful,  and  consider  the  meal  it  furnishes 
almost  as  a  luxury.     But  you  have  never  tried  the  thing  fairly,  as  I 
did.     Depend  on  it,  'tis  worth  a  trial,  notwithstanding.     The  expe- 
rience of  that  winter  has  not,  I  assure  you,  been  thrown  away  upon 
me.     I  despised  then,  and  i  despise  now,  the  name  of  luxury.     I 
never  worked  haif  so  hard,   nor  lived  half  so  miserably ;  and  yet, 
never  was  my  head  more  clear,  my  nerves  more  firmly  strung,  my 
bodily  condition  more  strenuously  athletic ; — and  yet,  I  had  come 
to  this  all  at  once  from  a  mansion  and  table  of  the  most  refined 
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order.  True,  sir ;  but  I  had  come  to  it  also  from  a  mansion  and  a 
table  that  sheltered  and  fed  me  as  a  domestic  hireling.  This  also  is 
what  you  never  have  experienced :  I  assure  you  I  used  to  sit  over 
my  own  little  bare  board,  in  that  miserable  dungeon  in  the  Auld 
Vennel  of  Glasgow,  and  scape  my  kebbock  with  the  feelings  of  a 
king,  compared  to  what  1  had  when  I  was  picking  and  choosing  among 
all  the  made  dishes  of  the  solemn  table  at  Barrmains.  A  deal  table, 
a  half-broken  chair,  and  a  straw  pallet,  were  all  the  furniture  I  had 
about  me;  and  very  rarely  did  I  indulge  myself  with  a  fire.  But  I 
could  wrap  a  blanket  over  my  legs,  trim  my  lamp,  and  plunge  into 
the  world  of  books,  and  forget  every  thing,"  Matthexu  JVald,  p,  203. 

Soon,  however,  after  his  marriage  to  a  youngs  lady,  sup- 
posed the  natural  sister  of  a  deceased  pupil,  Matthew  dis- 
covers his  wife  to  be  legitimate,  and  a  rich  heiress.  Becoming 
in  consequence  a  wealthy  man  and  a  member  of  parliament, 
he  does  not  bear  his  good  fortune  so  well  as  his  former  ad- 
versity. Scarcely  is  he  recovered  from  a  wound  received  in 
a  duel  from  a  brother  member,  when  he  falls  in  by  accident 
with  his  cousin.  Lady  Lascelyne,  separated  from  her  husband 
on  account  of  his  infidelities ;  and  shews  such  symptoms  of 
renewed  attachment  to  her,  as  occasions  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  premature  labour.  A  most  painfully  worked-up  picture 
follows,  of  his  unavailing  remorse,  and  of  the  last  duties 
which  he  pays  with  his  own  hand. 

*'  I  was  alone  with  my  dead — and  who  the  Ela3'er  ? 

"  •  Murdered  innocents  !  no  hand  but  mine  shall  touch  your  re- 
mains ;' — such  was  my  thought  as  I  approached  the  bed  on  which 
they  were  both  lying — the  infant  beside  its  mother.  I  lifted  the 
cloth  from  Joanne's  face.  Ah  !  how  calm,  how  celestially  calm  ! 
— what  a  holy  tranquility  !  A  smile — yes,  a  smile  was  fixed  on  the 
lips  ;  those  soft,  silken  eye-lashes,  in  what  serenity  did  they  sleep 
upon  the  marble  ! — Poor  little  floweret !  thy  leaves  were  scarcely 
opened  ;  what  a  light  dream  must  this  world  be  to  thee ! — I  lifted 
my  wife  in  my  arms;  the  cold  ice  crept  through  every  fibre  of  my 
frame* — Gentle  soul !  what  a  warm  and  humble  heart  has  been 
frozen  here  !- — I  laid  her  in  the  coffin,  and  then  brought  her  baby 
and  placed  it  on  her  breast, — fastening  one  of  the  bands  round 
them,  60  that  the  position  might  not  be  disturbed.  I  kissed  them 
both,  and  covered  them  up  for  ever! — I  had  seen  too  much  of 
death  not  to  be  well  acquainted  with  my  duty.  I  did  every  thing 
that  is  commonly  done.  I  shook  in  the  saw-dust ;  I  scattered  the 
perfumes ;  I  drew  the  napkin  over  the  cold,  sweet  faces, — *  Farewell, 
farewell  forever!'  said  I.  'At  least,  Joanne,  no  other  wife  shall 
ever  lie  upon  the  bosom  that  I  said  was  yours !  No  other  baby 
but  yours  shall  ever  claim  the  last  office  from  these  hands  !' 

*'  I  Hfted  the  lid,  and  laid  it  in  its  place,  and  screwed  down  the 
nails.     The  bodily  exertion,  perhaps,  had  roused  me  too  much ;  oc 
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it  miwlit  be,  that  I  was  more  softened  while  tliey  still  seemed  to  be 
with  me.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  1  know  that  I  spent  the  whole  night  in 
striding  up  and  down  the  room  beside  them,  and  that  when  the 
entering  day-light  dimmed  the  lamp,  I  was  still  equally  without  the 
resolution  to  go,  or  the  tenderness  to  weep."  Matthew  Wald, 
p.  343. 

While  his  niiud  is  still  maddened  by  suftering  and  sleepless- 
ness, Lord  Lascelyne,  who  has  discovered  his  wife's  retreat, 
provokes  the  vengeance  of  Wald  by  his  harsh  conduct 
towards  her,  and  falls  by  his  hand  in  a  duel.  How  Matttiew 
himself  escapes  the  sentence  of  the  law,  is  not  mentioned  ; 
bat  after  an  interval  of  raving  madness  and  confinement,  he 
appears  again  in  the  world,  as  an  estimable  and  rational 
person,  in  which  we  think  there  is  a  want  of  poetical  justice. 
The  "  Baron  of  Smaylholme"  took  it  not  so  coolly,  yet  he 
was  wronged  more  deeply,  and  fought  perhaps  more  fairly. 

The  passages  already  quoted  render  it  unnecessary  for  us 
to  extol  the  genius  displayed  in  this  gloomv  and  powerful 
narrative,  which  we  have  perused  with  very  mixed  feelings. 
It  certainly  is  an  accurate  moral  anatomy  of  a  mind  abound- 
ing in  generous  impulses  and  manly  virtues,  and  swayed  by 
stormy  passions,  vehement  in  good  and  evil,  and  better 
adapted  to  act  than  to  suffer.  But,  as  in  the  practice  of  real 
anatomy,  every  nerve  is  laid  bare  with  a  scrupulous  fidelity 
which  often  occasions  shuddering  and  disgust ;  and,  after  all, 
though  P*iatthew  AVald  be  one  of  those  "  good  haters"  in 
whom  Samuel  Johnson  so  much  delighted,  we  must  consider 
him  somewhat  of  an  anomaly.  That  a  man  possessing  really 
the  good  points  attributed  to  the  character,  should  still,  at 
the  distance  of  many  years,  gloat  over  the  murder,  (for  it  is 
hardly  less,)  of  a  man  who  had  once  acted  considerately  and 
generously  towards  him,  we  think  hardly  natural;  at  all 
events,  the  passage  in  question  exhibits  a  horrible  picture  of 
evil  passion,  for  which  its  strong  writing  does  not  atone. 

"  How  beautifully  we  went  through  all  the  parade  ! — how  calmly 
we  proved  the  distance! — how  exactly  we  took  our  attitudes! 
You  would  liave  sworn  we  were  two  professed  fencers — and  yet 

for  me 1  knew  almost  nothing  of  it — I  Jiad  never  tried  the  naked 

sword  before  but  once  ;  and  you  know  how — 

"  But  after  the  first  minute  of  ceremony,  what  a  joke  was  all  this ! 
■^I  rushed  upon  him,  sir,  as  if  I  had  been  some  horned  brute.  I 
had  no  more  thought  of  guards  and  passes  than  if  I  had  been  a 
bison.  He  stabbed  me  thrice— thrice  through  the  arm— clean 
through  the  arm — that  was  my  guard — but  what  signified  this  ?  I 
felt  his  blade  as  if  it  had  been  a  gnat,  a  nothing.  At  last  my  turn 
came— I  spitted  him  through,  the  heart— I  rushed  on  till  the  hilt 
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slopped  me. — I  did  not  draw  my  steel  out  of  Iiim.  I  spurned  him 
off  with  my  foot. 

"  '  Lie  there,  rot  there,  beast — !'  a  single  groan,  and  his  eye 
fixed. 

*'  The  Stagyrite  says  you  cannthate  the  dead : — He  never  hated. 
—  I  dipped  my  shoe  in  his  blood.''     Matthew  JVatd,  p.  358. 

The  recollections  of  the  Giaour  were  quakerism  compared 
lo  this. 

The  episodes  of  Perling  Joan  and  John  Mac  Ewan,  are 
most  strikingly  told.  The  former  we  have  heard  from  the 
highest  ghostly  authority,  the  latter  we  believe  to  be  genuine. 
As  to  the  characters,  they  are  mere  sketches,  subservient  to 
the  developement  of  the  principal  personage,  but  not  the  less 
masterly.  The  best  is  decidedly  that  of  Mammy  B^ird,  the 
Scots  bonne.  Much  humour  is  not  attempted,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  story  ;  but  those  shrewd  touches  which 
occur,  shew  power  in  this  line  also. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Though  wc  esteem  the  tale  before 
us  as  superior  in  point  of  v/riling  to  Reginald    Daltou,   and 
acknowledge  it,  with  pleasure,  to  be  free  from  the  exception- 
able points  of  Adam   Blair,  we  have  not  read    it  with  the 
unmixed  satisfaction  which  the  former  affords  ;  and  we  ques- 
tion whether  its   moral  tendency   be  as  sound  as  that  of  the 
latter.    The  secret  unhappiness  which  is  the  bane  of  Matthew 
Wald's  latter  years,  cannot  arise  from  the  crime  in  which  he 
glories;  consequently,   the  connexion  between  guilt  and  its 
consequences,  is  destroyed  ;  and  he  is  made   to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  young  and  ingenuous,   though  acquainted 
with  his  former  history.     Now,    though  we  do  not  question 
the  author's  good  intentions,  still  we   dispute  the  moral  ex- 
pediency of  combining  high  spirit,  candour,  warmth  of  heart, 
and  a  strong  sense  of  shame  and  justice,  with  the  most  fright- 
ful spirit  of  revenge,    as   exemplified   in  this   very   unequal 
personage.     Mr.  Godwin,    in    his  character  of  Fleetwood, 
whom  he  chooses  to  style  the  modern  "  Man  of  Feeling,"  has, 
contrary  to  his  intent,  made  irregular  passions  ludicrous  and 
detestable,  in  the  person  of  a  selfish,  snarling  egotist ;   while 
the  author  of  Matthew  Wald,   gradually  led  on  to  embellish, 
with  manly  and  attaching  traits,  a  character  which,  no  doubt, 
he  at  first  intended  as  a  beacon,   has   become  the   practical 
advocate  of  those  stormy  and  ungoverned  impulses,  which  it 
was  his  original  intention  to  reprobate. 
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Art.  IX.  Narrative  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey  though 
Russia  and  Siberian  Tartan/,  from  the  Frontiers  of 
China  to  the  Frozen  Sea  and  Kamtchatka  ;  performed 
during  the  Years  1820,  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  by  Captain 
John  Dundas  Cochrane,  R.N.  8vo.  564  pp.  18^. 
Murray.     1824. 

If  we  measure  Captain  Cochrane's  merits  by  the  miles  he 
has  travelled,  too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  bestowed  upon 
him.  A  walk  from  Dieppe  to  Kamtchatka,  and  back  again 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  is  of  itself  an  extraordinary  affair ;  and  it 
becomes  doubly  entertaining  when  we  find  upon  inquiry  that 
toe  tourist  rode  a  good  portion  of  his  journey.  lie  set  out 
upon  foot,  and  when  no  conveyance  offered  he  trotted  on,  as 
he  terms  it,  upon  foot.  But  he  made  no  scruple  of  getting 
an  occasional  lift,  for  the  sake  of  economising  shoe  leather ; 
and  so  great  was  his  expertncss  in  the  revenue-producing 
art,  that  he  journied  six  thousand  miles  for  a  guinea. 

If  inquiry  be  made  respecting  the  results  of  this  foreign 
travel,  undertaken,  as  the  Captain  intimates,  with  a  desire  of 
improving  himself,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  expected  im- 
provement is  considerable  and  manifest ;  for  it  seems,  with 
one  exception,  to  be  all  that  Captain  Cochrane  took  by  his 
motion.  He  has  contrived  to  visit  remote  countries,  tra- 
verse unknown  wilds,  sojourn  amidst  barbarous  tribes,  with 
as  little  improvement  to  his  readers  as  any  gentleman  we  re- 
member. He  has  settled  no  geographical  questions  of  the 
slighest  interest  or  importance  :  he  has  added  nothing  to  the 
stores  of  natural  history:  he  did  not  understand  the  language 
of  the  savages  whom  he  went  so  far  to  see  ;  and  consequently 
has  given  us  very  little  insight  into  their  habits,  circum- 
stances, or  opinions.  He  saw  plenty  of  wood  and  water ; 
plenty  of  ice  and  snow ;  plenty  of  fur  and  horse-flesh  ;  and 
**  he  never  was  so  happy  as  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary."  The 
last  fact,  which  is  asserted  in  the  Preface,  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained, if  we  are  allowed  to  consider  Kamtchatka  as  one  of 
the  Tartarian  wilds.  The  gallant  pedestrian  found  a  wife  at 
"  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's ;"  and  this  important  and  memo- 
rable achievement  is  communicated  in  his  own  wai/*  style. 

*'  Time  rolled  away  in  the  agreeable  society  of  the  chief  and 
his  amiable  lady,  together  with  the  very  fine  young  men  who  com- 
posed the  officers  belonging  to  the  expedition  and  to  the  port.  I 
felt  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  perpetual  course  of  balls,  routes, 
dinners  and  masquerades,  as  also  from  the  net  into  which  I  felt  my- 
self drawn.     But,  however  much  the  chief  felt  inclined  to  grant  me 
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the  means  of  departing,  it  was  impossible  until  the  expedition  had 
quitted  the  bay ;  only  one  post  could  be  sent,  and  that  I  desired  to 
accompany.  Two  months  passed  in  this  manner  before  the  expe- 
dition departed,  when  I  was  left  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  a  passion 
which  was  crowned  with  the  reward  of  marriage; — so  much  then 
for  my  travellership.  However,  I  had  no  alternative,  and  the  day 
that  Captain  Vassilieff  left  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  I 
put  the  question.  My  airy  phantoms,  ray  bold  desires,  and  my  ec- 
centric turn  being  thus  dissipated  by  one  woman,  I  prepared  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  peninsula,  before  I  led  my  intended  bride  to 
the  altar."     P.  358. 

Leaving  the  Captain  in  his  Kamtchaldale  net,  it  is  time  to 
advert  to  his  less  remarkable  adventures.  The  over-land 
journey  to  St.  Petersbugb,  is  somewhat  tiresome.  The 
praises  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  are  too  loud.  And 
Captain  Cochrane's  gratitude  leads  him  into  some  strange 
etoitrderies.  He  asks,  for  instance,  what  other  European 
prince  would  have  interested  himself  so  kindly  as  the  Auto- 
crat of  Russia,  about  a  foot  passenger?  He  might  as  well 
have  asked  what  other  prince  bears  rule  over  Siberia  and 
Tartary  ?  It  could  not  be  of  the  least  consequence  to  George 
the  Fourth,  whether  Captain  Cochrane  improved  himself  at 
home  or  on  the  hills  of  his  forefathers.  Alexander  is  natu- 
turally  inclined  to  encourage  tours  through  his  highland  ter- 
ritory ;  and  it  seems  i'fom  the  book  before  us,  that  his  ma- 
jesty has  much  to  learn  and  to  mend. 

,  "  The  situation  of  a  vice-governor  thus  becomes  one  of  the 
greatest  value,  receiving  in  some  instances  half  a  million  of  roubles, 
or  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a-year.  Two 
direct  means  of  a  governor's  enriching  himself  are,  the  per  centage 
upon  every  vedro  or  anker  of  spirits  sold  in  the  province,  and  a 
certain  sum  paid  by  the  retailers  for  their  licences.  By  these 
alone,  a  vice-governor  may  put  into  his  own  pocket  not  less  than 
four  hundred  thousand  roubles.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  vice-governor 
to  visit  the  different  distilleries  and  kabacks,  or  gin-shops,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  spirits  be  adulterated :  having  already  received 
his  bribe  from  the  farmer-general  of  the  province,  he  of  course  finds 
no  fault.  The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  then  makes  his  own  visit, 
to  examine  whether  the  retailers  have  not  still  more  adulterated  it 
than  was  allowed  in  the  first  instance :  the  affirmative  is  a  matter 
of  course,  but  on  a  division  of  the  spoils,  no  fault  is  found.— 
Lastly,  comes  the  secretary  or  clerk  of  the  farmer-general,  who 
finds  the  spirit  still  further  adulterated,  and  who  having  in  his 
hands  the  power  of  punishment,  even  to  the  withdrawing  of  the 
license,  becomes  a  participator  of  the  last  spoils.  To  make  up 
these  immense  subductions,  another  and  another  portion  of  water  is 
added  to  the  spirit,  all  of  which  is  valued  to  the  poor  peasant  as 
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genuine.  The  oppression,  beforo  heavy  enoiigh,  is  thus  doaWeil 
upon  him,  as  the  weaker  the  spirit,  the  move  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  consume.  This  system  of  robbery  is  mainly  owing  to  the  palpa- 
bly inefficient  provision  made  by  the  government  for  officers  of  all 
ranks,  who  are  thus  tempted  by  indirect  means  to  seek  a  compen- 
sation for  their  services."     P.  102. 

This  was  in  Europe ;  in  Asia,  as  we  shall  see  hereaftep,^ 
things  are  no  better. 

Our  first  introduction  to  the  "  land  of  the  Exile,"  is  curious. 
The  traveller  seems  generally  to  have  found  the  "  convicts" 
good  company,  and  even  in  Kamtchatka,  "  an  English  cock- 
ney, banished  from  Moscow  for  forgery,  flogged,  knouted, 
&c.,"  is  mentioned,  not  without  praise.  The  Siberian  imfoPl 
tunates  are  thus  commended.  ^'' 

*'  Tobolsk  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  who  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  Siberia.  It  has  many  handsome  churches  but  (fortunately)  rto 
convents  ;  the  streets  are  paved  with  wood,  and  in  general  the  build- 
ings are  of  the  same  material.  The  markets  and  bazars  are  m'cII 
regulated,  and  the  town  in  general  is  very  clean.  The  residences 
of  the  archbishop,  governor-general,  and  principal  officers,  as  well 
as  the  barracks,  arsenal,  and  all  public  offices,  are  in  the  upper  part 
of  tlie  city.  The  position  is  a  most  commanding  one,  a  matter  of 
no  slight  consideration  in  those  times,  when  convicts  were  kept  in 
the  lower  town.  Numerous  large  flocks  of  cattle  are  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tobolsk :  provisions  are  cheap  and  abundant — 
bread  thirty-six  pounds  for  a  shilling,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
meat  for  three  ;  and  hospitality  eminently  proverbial.  But  what 
is  perhaps  more  remarkable,  very  good  society  is  to  be  enjoyed 
here,  and  the  strongest  features  of  content  are  displayed  in  Ihis 
hitherto  supposed  metropolis  of  barbarism  and  cruelty. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  Tobolsk  is  not  a  place  where  convicts  or 
malefactors  are  allowed  to  remain,  but  people  who  are  exiled  from 
political  causes  only ;  the  principal  part  of  whom  are  officers,  who 
have  still  the  privilege  of  ajjpearing  in  public,  without  the  loss  of 
either  rank,  fortune,  or  even  character.  The  Governor  has  it  in 
his  power  to  befriend  any  individual,  himself  becoming  responsible 
for  his  appearance  when  necessary :  and  as  no  government  trans- 
ports or  banishes  fools,  Tobolsk  may  very  well  be,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, a  highly  civilized  and  eligible  place  of  residence. 
Malefactors  and  bad  subjects  are  sent  to  Tomsk  and  Nertchinsk." 
P.  116. 

The  journey  from  Tobolsk  to  Yakutsk,  and  again  from 
Yakutsk  to  the  Kolyma,  is  the  most  valuable  and  interestin-j- 
portion  of  the  work.  The  more  dangerous  portion  of  the 
tour  acquaints  us  with  nothing  but  the  Captain's  hair-breadth 
'scapes,  and  Kamtchatka,  in  spite  of  her  Calypso,  is  dull 
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and  uiiiaviting.     We  extract  a  good  description  of  Irkutsk 
arid  its  inhabitants. 

"  Next  morning,  in  company  with  Captain  Koutigin,  I  left  the 
Admiralty  House,  which  is  two  miles  from  the  city,  to  view  what- 
ever is  notable  in  Irkutsk.  The  number  of  them  is  small,  and  they 
are  widely  scattered.  Fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  including 
three  thousand  of  the  military,  are  said  to  compose  the  population. 
Irkutsk  indeed  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  city,  except  for  its 
public  buildings,  which  are  good ;  yet,  though  I  confess  it  is  upon 
the  whole  a  fine  town,  I  could  not  but  feel  disappointment  from  its 
total  want  of  original  plan,  as  well  as  its  present  want  of  regularity, 
which  must  retard  its  advancement  for  a  long  time  to  come.  To- 
bolsk is  certainly  its  superior  in  every  thing  except  its  situation, 
and  the  singularly  fine  appearance  of  a  few  buildings,  public  and 
private.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  run  at  right  angles,  but  there 
are  in  some  of  them  gaps  of  two  and  three  hundred  yards  without 
a  building.  Yet  are  there  many  fine  points  of  view :  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  Irkutsk  has  been  raised  into  a  government  and 
city  only  within  these  forty  years,  its  progress  towards  improve*- 
ment  must  be  acknowledged.  The  houses  are  for  the  greater 
part  of  wood,  though  many  are  of  brick,  and  constructed  on  a  su- 
perior style  of  architecture. 

"  Of  the  churches  there  are  at  least  a  dozen,  which  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  splendour  of  its  appearance ;  and  though  they 
boast  of  but  very  few  relics,  I  feel  certain  that  their  bisho[)  fulfils  his 
functions  as  creditably  as  any  other  man  of  the  profession.  His 
eminence  did  me  the  pleasure  to  invite  me  to  a  public  breakfast, 
given  in  honour  of  the  emperor's  coronation,  which  I  attended,  and 
was  highly  satisfied  with  his  conduct  in  every  respect."     P.  179. 

"  During  the  short  period  of  my  stay  in  Irkutsk,  I  was  vari- 
ously employed,  either  visiting  such  places  as  seemed  most  worthy 
of  notice,  or  fixing  and  arra'iiging  these  ill-assorted  recollections. 
I  visited  a  military  school,  like  the  others  upon  the  Lancasterian 
system,  with  seven  hundred  boys  ;  it  is  doing  well,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  institution  belonging  to  the  city ;  indeed, 
it  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  in  Russia  so  little  prospers  that 
is  not  backed  by  military  influence ;  where  the  fault  lies  it  might 
be  difficult  to  discover  on  so  short  an  acquaintance.  There  is  a 
mineralogical  cabinet  appertaining  to  the  city  institution,  in  which 
are  deposited  many  magnificent  specimens  of  the  Nertchinsk 
mines. 

"  I  visited  the  prison,  which  I  found  in  a  state  that  would  have 
commanded  the  approbation  of  the  humane  and  philanthropic 
Howard.  It  is  spacious  and  well  ventilated;  and  the  prisoners 
are  allowed  plenty  of  wholesome  provisions.  They  are  only 
chained  when  employed  out  of  the  prison,  either  upon  public 
works,  or  in  the  removal  of  any  nuisance.  In  connexion  with  the 
prison  I  may  also  notice  a  species  of  public  manufactory,  or  work- 
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ing  bazaar  for  every  sort  of  trade  :  the  inmates  or  workmen  are  in 
general  such  as  have  been  exiled  for  misdemeanours,  and  are  der 
tained  for  their  own  and  the  public  benefit ;  many  of  them  con- 
trive to  earn  a  considerable  fortune,  and  all  are  secure  of  the  be- 
nefit of  full  employment.  The  building  is  of  wood,  and  belongs 
to  the  city,  who  hire  out  apartments  at  fixed  prices,  retaining  also 
a  proportion  of  the  gainings,  which  are  appropriated  to  charitable 
purposes  :  their  capital  is  already  very  considerable,  and  it  is  one 
of  those  public  spirited  and  well  digested  schemes  which  is  worthy 
of  imitation  in  every  civilized  state,  where  there  are  either  crimi- 
nals to  punish,  or  unfortunates  to  relieve. 

"  The  exchange  and  public  bazaars  are  a  fine  range  of  buildings, 
with  a  superb  saloon  in  the  centre,  where  public  balls  and  mas- 
querades are  held,  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  fortnight  during  the 
long  winters,  besides  numerous  private  balls. 

"  Of  society  there  is  but  little,  but  that  little  is  good,  mostly 
German.  At  a  public  ball  given  in  honour  of  the  coronation,  I 
counted  seventy  ladies,  yet  this  was  considered  as  a  very  small 
number  for  Irkutsk,  as  they  sometimes  muster  on  such  occasions, 
from  two  to  three  hundred.  The  truth  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ladies  I  have  before  named,  most  of  the  fair  sex  belong  to  the 
merchants,  who  may  with  propriety  be  termed  Jew  pedlars,  for 
they  deny  themselves  and  their  wives  almost  every  comfort,  save 
that  of  a  public  and  ostentatious  dress,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition 
and  vindictive  feeling  towards  the  military,  who  also  on  their  side 
but  too  generally  treat  them  in  the  same  ungenerous,  if  not  slight- 
ing and  contemptuous  manner  that  we  do  the  Jews  in  England.  A 
Jew  in  England,  and  a  merchant  in  Russia,  except  in  the  capitals 
or  sea-port  cities,  stand  on  the  same  level;  and  I  may  venture  to 
say,  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  not  consistent  with  eti- 
quette, much  less  with  custom,  for  a  person  of  rank  to  dine  with  a 
merchant,  unless  he  be  mayor  or  farmer-general,  or  unless  on  his 
Saint's  day,  when  it  certainly  is  common  to  honour  him  with  an 
acceptation. 

"  The  merchants  on  the  other  hand,  have  as  strong  a  feeling 
against  the  receiving  of  the  military  in  private,  as  the  latter  can 
have  against  recognizing  them  in  public. 

"  It  is  a  serious  evil  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  mer- 
chants have  received  no  better  education.  Many  of  them  can 
scarcely  read  or  write,  yet  they  are  in  point  of  opportunity,  on  a 
par  with  those  who  move  in  the  same  sphere  in  European  Russia, 
owing  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Swedes  and  French,  and 
other  exiles,  many  of  whom  possess  first  rate  talents. 

"  These  expatriated  instructors  have  tended  to  improve  and  ci- 
vilize Siberia,  in  a  ratio  surpassing  that  of  central  Russia.  But 
many  years  must  elapse,  before  that  happy  union  of  society  so  con- 
spicuous in  England,  can  be  brought  about  in  this  part;  be- 
fore the  swaddling  cloak,  and  long  beard,  will  be  laid  aside  with 
the  same  avidity  with  which  they  are  now  guarded."    P.  181. 
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Yakutsk  introduces  us  to  the  fur-trades,  and  to  some  vefy' 
disagreeable  women,  and  frugal  feast-givers.  Ji  s»w 

*'  Yakutsk  is  not  an  independent  government,  but  belongs  t(» 
that  of  Irkutsk  ;  it  has,  however,  a  vice-governor  and  an  indepen- 
dent chancer}'  of  its  own,  who  regulate  all  its  affairs,  making  a 
mere  formal  report.  It  contains,  scattered  over  a  wonderful  extent 
of  territory,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, composed  of  Russians,  Yakuti,  a  few  Tongousi,  and  fewer 
Yukagires.  Fifty  thousand  of  the  whole  pay  tribute,  which  is  in 
furs,  mostly  sables.  Those  of  Vittim  and  Olekma  are  considered 
the  finest,  blackest,  and  smallest  to  be  met  with,  a  pair  reaching  as 
high  as  three  and  four  hundred  roubles,  or  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  sterling.  Each  taxable  individual  pays  one  quarter  of  a 
sable,  or  in  general  cases,  each  family  one  sable,  which,  if  it  cannot 
be  procured,  is  compromised  by  the  payment  of  thirty  shillings,  re- 
ducing the  tribute  per  head  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  as  that 
of  a  Russian  is  ten  shillings.  The  greatest  part  of  the  population 
subjected  to  the  government  of  Yakutsk  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lena,  and  small  streams  running  into  it ;  no  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand families  certainly  reside  on  it.  The  clear  revenue  derived  is 
half  a  million  of  roubles,  or  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  The 
trade  carried  on  by  its  numerous  pedlars  is  very  considerable  from 
the  immense  quantity  of  the  skins  of  all  sorts.  Tobacco,  tea,  sugar, 
spirits,  nankeens,  cottons,  kettles,  knives,  and  the  like,  constitute 
the  cargoes  of  the  traders,  for  which  they  receive  the  skins  of 
bears,  wolves,  sables,  river  otters,  martins,  foxes,  and  ermines,  at 
very  unfair  prices.  At  Yakutsk,  however,  the  value  of  them  is 
well  known.  Bear  skins  twenty  and  twenty-five  shillings ;  sables, 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  a  sea  otter,  from  ten  to  thirty 
pounds  ;  river  ditto,  thirty  and  forty  shillings  ;  a  black  fox,  from 
five  to  twenty  and  even  thirty  pounds ;  red  and  grey  fox,  two  and 
three  pounds — fiery  red,  fifteen  shillings  ;  the  white  or  arctic  fox, 
five  or  six  shillings,  and  the  blue  fox,  eight  or  ten  shillings ;  squir- 
rels, sixpence  to  one  shilling  j  wolves,  ten  shillings  to  a  guinea; 
while  I  have  myself  given  seven  guineas  for  a  black  wolf  at  Omsk: 
the  martins  which  come  by  the  coast  of  America,  are  worth  five  or 
six  shillings.  These  are  the  prices  at  Yakutsk,  but  they  are  pur- 
chased of  the  natives  for  goods  enhanced  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  for  one  half  the  price  for  which  they  sell  at  Yakutsk ; 
returning  in  most  cases  a  clear  profit  of  two  and  three  hundred  per 
cent.,  besides  their  living  upon  the  people  during  the  traffic."  P. 
194. 

"The  way  I  passed  my  time  at  Mr.  Minitsky's,  was  sufficiently 
regular ;  I  rose  early,  and  always  went  early  to  bed ;  occupied, 
while  day-hght  lasted,  with  bringing  up  my  journal ;  then  at  a 
game  at  billiards;  afterwards  at  dinner,  always  on  the  most  excel- 
lent fare,  with  wine,  rum,  and  other  delicacies.  In  the  evening, 
with  a  party  of  the  natives,  male  and  I'emale,  at  the  house  o(  the 
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chief,  the  hidies  to  all  appearance  dumb,  not  daring  to  utter  a  word, 
and  solely  employed  in  cracking  their  nuts,  a  very  small  species  of 
the  cedar  nut,  which  abounds  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  made  an 
article  of  trade  to  Okotsk  and  Kamtchatka.  I  am  not  exaggerating 
when  I  say,  that  balf-a-dozen  of  females  will  sit  down  and  consume 
each  many  hundreds  of  these  nuts,  and  quit  the  house  without 
having  spoken  a  word — unless  a  stolen  one,  in  fear  it  should  be 
heard.  Should  tea  and  cakes  be  offered,  they  will  sip  two,  three, 
or  four  cups,  as  long  as  the  samavar  (a  sort  of  copper  tea  urn)  has 
water  in  it.  The  manner  of  their  using  the  sugar  with  tea,  though 
perhaps  not  entirely  singular,  for  the  Chinese  have  the  same  fashion, 
is  remarkably  ridiculous  ;  each  individual  takes  a  small  lump,  which 
he  grates  between  his  teeth  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  consume 
a  very  small  part  of  it:  and  thus,  although  the  person  has  drunk 
three  or  more  cups,  the  greater  portion  of  sugar  remains,  and  being 
placed  upon  the  inverted  cup  finds  its  way  back  to  the  sugar  dish, 
when  the  party  has  broken  up ;  so  that,  probably,  at  the  feast  on 
the  following  day,  a  lady  or  gentleman  may  happen  to  get  his  old 
friend  back  again.  Nor  is  it  with  sugar  alone  that  this  system  of 
economy  is  adopted.  Biscuits,  cakes,  &c.  on  being  presented,  arc 
received  and  placed  behind  them,  on  the  chair,  to  keep  warm, 
and  their  fragments  also  are  ultimately  restored  to  the  basket. 
Thus,  luxuries  of  these  kinds  are  rendered  cheap,  for  the  custom  isj 
general,  and  1  have  often  witnessed  the  fact,  not  indeed  at  M". 
Winitsky's,  but  at  other  respectable  houses,  the  inmates  of  which 
knew  no  better,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  chief's  disliking  it. 

"  While  the  ladies  are  thus  cracking  their  nuts,  staring,  and  listen- 
ing, and  speechless,  the  gentlemen  are  employed  in  drinking  rum  or 
rye-brandy  punch,  as  their  tastes  may  dictate.  Nor  is  even  good 
rum  a  scarce  article  here,  coming  as  it  does  by  way  of  Kamtchatka. 
I  was  one  feast-day  on  a  visit  to  a  respectable  old  gentleman,  one 
of  the  council;  there  were  no  chairs,  but  a  long  table  was  spread 
with  fish  pies,  a  piece  of  roa-t  beef,  boiled  deers'  tongues,  and  some 
wild  berries  in  a  tart.  The  first  thing  presented  is  a  glass  of  brandy, 
which  I  refused,  knowing  the  chief  to  have  sent  some  wine  ;  this  I 
was  offered  and  accepted,  when  I  was  told  by  my  friend  the  chief, 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  accept  any  thing  of  that  kind  the  first 
time,  but  to  await  the  third.  Relying  upon  the  chief's  knowledge 
of  the  world,  I  refused  the  next  glass  of  wine,  which  was  offered 
me  twice,  and  heed  not  say  I  ultimately  lost  it,  probably  from  the 
practice  of  economizing  good  wine  in  a  place  where  it  can  seldom 
be  purchased."  P.  197. 

Hence  the  painful  and  perilous  part  of  the  pedestrianisni 
commenced  ;  and  the  spirit  in  which  Captain  Cochrane  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  met  it,  deserves  great  commendation. 

"  My  dresses  completed,  and  the  riving  having,  according  to 
custom,  been  passed  and  declared  closed,  I  packed  up  my  knapsack, 
and  other  baggage,  as  I  was  provided  also  with  a  couple  of  bags  of 
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hlack  biscuit  througli  the  kindness  of  siy  host,  with  apiece  of  roast 
beef,  a  few  dried  fish,  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  tea,  and  twenty 
pounds  of  sugar-candy,  besides  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  a  keg 
of  vodkey,  corn-brandy,  a  most  indispensable  article  on  such  a 
journey,  whether  for  my  own  or  other's  consumption.  I  had  besides 
a  pipe,  <hnt,  steel,  and  axe,  and  what  was  of  most  importance,  a 
Cossack  companion,  who  indeed  proved  invaluable  to  me.  My 
destination  was  Ivishney  Kolyma,  distant  about  one  thousand  eight 
lumdrcd  miles,  which  were  to  be  travelled  over  in  the  coldest  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  in  what  is  esteemed  the  coldest  part  of  the 
world.  All  this  I  heeded  nothing>  and  provided,  as  I  thought,  with 
warm  clothing,  considered  myself  as  proof  against  at  least  fifty  de- 
grees of  Reaumur's  frost.  The  spirit  thermometer  at  Yakutsk, 
measured  at  Mr.  Minitsky's  house,  was  27"  of  cold  of  Reaumur,  or 
neaily  the  same  number  of  degrees  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit, 
yet  1  walked  about  the  streets  of  Yakutsk  with  only  my  nankeen 
Kurtout,  trowsers  of  the  same  material,  shoes,  and  v/orsted  stock- 
ings :  a  flannel  waistcoat,  which  had  lost  its  principle  virtue,  was 
the  only  warm  clothing  ;  yet  I  can  truly  say,  I  was  not  at  all  in- 
con)raoded.  The  natives  felt  surprised,  pitied  my  apparent  forlorn 
and  hopeless  situation,  not  seeming  to  consider  that  when  the  mind 
and  body  are  in  constant  motion  the  elements  can  have  little  effect 
upon  the  person.  I  feel  confident  that  most  of  the  miseries  of 
Imman  life  are  brought  on  by  want  of  a  solid  education,  of  firm  re- 
liance on  a  bountiful  and  ever-attendant  Providence — of  a  sj)irit  of 
perseverance — of  patience  under  fatigue  and  privations,  and  a  reso- 
lute determination  to  hold  to  the  point  of  duty,  never  to  shrink 
while  life  retains  a  spark,  or  while  "  a  shot  is  in  the  locker,"  as 
sailors  say.  Often  indeed  have  I  felt  myself  in  difficult  and 
trying  circumstances,  from  cold,  or  hunger,  or  fatigue ;  although, 
thank  God,  not  to  the  degree  which  my  unfortunate  brother  officer 
Captain  Franklin  experienced,  yet  still  to  a  degree  beyond  what 
would,  in  England  be  considered  sufficient  to  cure  me  of  ray  wan- 
dering propensities  ;  and  I  may  affirm  with  gratitude,  that  I  have 
never  felt  happier  than  even  in  the  encountering  of  these  difficulties. 
Thus,  in  the  present  case,  I  had  no  second  parka,  or  frock  ;  no 
knee  preservers,  blanket,  or  bed  ;  an  indifferent  pair  of  gloves,  and 
a  cold  cap  ;  no  guard  for  my  chin,  ears,  or  nose;  in  short  I  was  not 
properly  provided,  which  I  found  out  too  late,  and  attribute,  the 
preservation  of  my  life  solely  to  the  strength  of  my  constitution, 
which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  to  this  hour. 

•'  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  October  that  I  departed  from  Yakutsk 
with  my  Cossack,  the  thermometer  being  at  Tl°  of  frost.  I  had, 
through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Minitsky,  been  provided 
with  a  couple  of  sledges,  and  every  recommendation  within  his 
power.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  different  emotions 
which  agitated  my  breast  as  I  quitted  the  last  limit  of  civilization, 
of  the  friends  I  had  made,  and  of  all  that  could  attach  me  to  society ; 
for  alihongh  I  felt  a  confidence  of  meeting  with  hospitality  antl 
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every  assistance  I  could  desire,  still  to  a  sensible  mind,  the  enter- 
prise was  formidable,  going  as  I  did  alone,  and  ignorant  even  of  the 
Russian  language,  much  more  of  that  of  the  Tartar  tribes.  For  the 
means  of  meeting  the  latter  difficulty,  I  was  indebted  to  the  nume- 
rous people  who  spoke  English,  French,  and  German,  one  of  whom 
I  met  at  almost  every  halting-place,  when  the  dulness  of  a  Cossack 
interpreter  could  hardly  afford  me  the  means  of  amusement,  much 
less  of  information. 

"  The  cold  I  suffered  in  the  sledge,  and  the  jolting  movement 
attending  the  passage  of  the  ice  on  the  Lena,  now  crumbled  by  the 
stream  into  hillocks,  soon  roused  me,  and  I  jumped  out,  preferring 
to  walk,  and  though  I  had  my  feet  almost  frozen  while  in  the  sledge, 
the  exercise  and  weight  of  my  clothes,  soon  brought  me  to  a  state 
of  perspiration  by  the  time  I  had  reached  fifteen  miles,  when  I 
halted  for  the  night  in  a  pleasant  yourte.  The  next,  a  cold  and 
windy  day,  I  resumed  my  journey,  alternately  walking  and  riding 
on  horseback,  to  escape  at  once  fatigue  and  cold,  and  measured 
forty  miles  over  a  level  but  well  wooded  country.  I  felt  much 
pleased  with  the  attentions  of  the  Yakuti,  who  provided  me,  as  I 
arrived,  with  milk,  meat,  and  not  seldom  with  clotted  cream.  Such 
were  my  delicacies  until  I  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Aldan,  a 
noble  stream  running  into  the  Lena.  I  had  passed  a  small  place 
called  Meera,  where  are  two  churches,  for  the  performance  of  di- 
vine worship  in  the  Yakut  dialect,  at  which,  although  I  understood 
nothing  of  it,  I  attended.  A  more  dreary  looking  place  I  have  never 
seen.  It  overhangs  the  banks  of  a  considerable  lake.  The  situa- 
tion in  summer  may  be  better  j  but  what  can  be  otherwise  than 
dreary  in  Siberia  during  the  winter  ?  The  latter  part  of  the  journey 
to  Aldan  was  through  romantic  valleys,  whose  numerous  streams 
and  lakes  supply  abundance  of  fish.  They  are  also  studded  with 
numerous  traps  of  various  descriptions  for  foxes,  bears,  sables,  and 
■wolves ;  and  the  quantity  of  animals  of  the  chace  is  considered 
abundant.  There  appeared  a  considerable  population,  and  many 
wealthy  knezes  or  princes  ;  who,  wherever  I  met  them,  were  kind 
and  hospitable,  I  reached  Aldan  the  fourth  day,  the  distance  being 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  the  last  day's  journey  sixty. 
My  face  was  suffering  greatly."     P.  200. 

*'  On  the  sixth  of  November  I  crossed  the  Aldan,  and  break- 
fasted at  a  solitary  yourte  (at  ten  miles),  completing  in  the  evening 
thirty  miles,  where  we  halted  in  a  cabin  about  ten  feet  square.  Had 
it,  however,  been  much  worse  or  smaller,  I  must  have  felt  thankful, 
for  I  had  been  severely  pinched  by  the  effects  of  the  cold  and  the 
wind  in  my  face.  A  good  fire,  a  cup  of  tea,  and  a  sound  slumber, 
with  pleasant  dreams,  perfectly  refreshed  me  by  the  ensuing  morning. 
The  country  had  of  late  been  level,  but  at  twenty  miles  I  became 
enveloped  in  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  which  I  had  been  for  some 
time  gradually  ascending,  and  which  are  called  the  Toukoulan  chain, 
from  the  word  Touku,  which,  in  the  Yakut  language,  signifies 
*  noisy ,'  as  indeed  tlie  river  of  that  name  does  roar  down  its  pre- 
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cipitous  banks.  In  the  same  chain  also  the  Yana  has  its  source. 
We  halted  for  the  night  at  the  footof  a  mountainous  peak,  sheltered 
from  the  cold  north  wind;  and  as  this  was  the  first  night  which  I 
was  to  pass  in  the  open  air,  1  shall  describe  the  manner  of  it,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  known  how  far  (contrary  to  my  calculations) 
our  situation  was  susceptible  even  of  comi'ort. 

*'  The  first  thing  on  my  arrival  was  to  unload  the  horses,  loosen 
their  saddles  or  pads,  take  the  bridle  out  of  their  mouths,  and  tie 
them  to  a  tree  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  eat.  The 
Yakuti  then  with  their  axes  proceeded  to  fell  timber,  while  I  and 
the  Cossack  with  our  lopatkas  or  wooden  spades  cleared  away  the 
snow  which  was  generally  a  couple  of  feet  deep.  We  then  spread 
branches  of  the  pine  tree,  to  fortify  us  from  the  damp  or  cold  earth 
beneath  us:  a  good  fire  was  now  soon  mpdc,  and  each  bringing  a 
leathern  bag  from  the  baggage,  furnished  himself  with  a  seat.  We 
then  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  soon  forgot  the  sufferings  of  the 
day.  Yet  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  we  were  almost  obliged  to 
creep  into  tlie  fire ;  and  as  1  was  much  worse  off  than  the  rest  of 
the  party  for  warm  clothing,  I  had  recourse  to  every  stratagem  I 
could  devise  to  keep  my  blood  in  circulation.  It  was  barely  possi- 
ble to  keep  one  side  of  the  body  from  freezing,  while  the  other 
might  be  said  to  be  roasting.  Upon  the  whole,  I  slept  tolerably 
well,  although  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  five  or  six  times  during  the 
night  to  take  a  walk  or  run  for  the  benefit  of  my  feet.  While  thus 
employed,  I  discovered  that  the  Yakuti  had  drawn  the  fire  from  our 
side  to  theirs,  a  trick  which  I  determined  to  counteract  the  next 
night.  I  should  here  observe,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Yakuti 
to  get  to  leeward  of  the  fire,  and  then  undressing  themselves,  put 
the  whole  of  their  clothes  as  a  shelter  for  one  side  of  their  bodies, 
while  the  other  side  receives  a  thorough  roasting  from  exposure  to 
the  fire ;  this  plan  also  gives  them  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  of 
their  own  bodies.  The  thermometer  during  the  day  had  ranged 
from  20®  to  25**,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  sun."     P.  205. 

We  should  congratulate  the  Captaiu  npon  his  patient  en- 
durance of  fatigue,  if  he  had  encountered  it  in  a  better  cause. 
The  animal  powers  of  the  traveller  are  great,  but  why  waste 
them  in  touring  1  A  London  dandy  makes  a  trip  to  the  Lakes 
with  just  as  much  improvement,  (for  all  we  can  see  to  the 
contrary)  as  Captain  Cochrane  derived  from  a  visit  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean.  Both  try  to  kill  time,  and  both  succeed. 
Both  are  healthy,  and  happy,  and  have  something  to  talk 
about  when  they  come  home.  Both  are  the  heroes  of  their 
own  story,  and  must  perform  some  greater  feat  before  they 
are  any  body's  heroes  but  their  own. 

The  account  of  the  Tchuktchi,  by  whose  assistance  Cap- 
tain Cochrane  expected  to  reach  Behring's  Straits,  is  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  than  many  of  his  other  narratives. 
These  savages  declined  his  company  without  much  cerejniony  ; 
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hnt  he  nevevlheless  gives  them  a  good  character,  and  de- 
scrfbes  their  dealings  with  the  Rnssians  in  very  favourable 
terms, 

*'  On  our  return  to  the  fortress,  the  fair  was  formally  commenced 
by  an  harangue  of  the  Commissary's,  declaring  the  terms,  the  tax, 
and  the  penalties.  The  Tchuktchi  had  in  the  mean  time  ascer- 
tained the  quantit)'^  of  tobacco  in  the  market  by  means  of  their 
emissaries,  who  are  exceedingly  inquisitive  and  cunning  upon  that 
point,  their  rudeness  and  apparent  equality  giving  them  free  access 
to  every  dwelling  which  contains  any  of  that  C(<mtnodity.  They 
have  their  own  mode  of  calculating,  and  before  the  fair  is  com- 
menced, they  fix  the  price  of  their  goods,  to  which  price  they  ad- 
here more  strictly  than  the  Russians.  The  fair  is  held  upon  tlie 
river  Aniu)',  opposite  to  the  fortress.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
Tchuktchi  arrive  at  the  place  of  barter,  and  forming  a  semi-circle 
towards  the  fortress,  the  extremes  of  which  reach  to  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  dispose  their  furs  upon  their  nartes,  the  owners  constantly 
remaining  by  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  Russians  place  their 
large  bags  or  bales  of  tobacco  in  the  centre  of  the  semi-circle,  and 
then  begin  to  parade  and  visit  the  Tchuktchi,  enquiring  the  prices, 
&c.  by  means  of  an  interpreter.  The  work  entirely  falls  upon  the 
Russian,  who  drags  behind  him  for  many  hours,  two  liundred 
weight  of  tobacco,  before  he  can  induce  the  Tchuktchi  to  barter. 
The  tobacco  on  the  first  or  second  day  cannot  be  exchanged  be- 
low the  terms  of  an  agreement  made  between  the  merchants, 
as  three  or  four  people  are  so  posted,  as  to  ascertain  and  judge  of 
the  conditions  and  their  validity.  Still,  however,  they  do  manage  to 
cheat;  but  on  discovery,  the  goods  are  forfeited,  and  the  parties 
declared  incompetent  to  trade  any  more.  They  are  particularly 
guarded  by  the  law  as  to  the  v/etting  of  tobacco,  or  placing  stones 
or  other  heavy  things  with  it,  to  increase  the  weight. 

"  It  is  ludicrous  enough  to  stand  ui)on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
wait  the  appointed  signal  for  commencing  barter  each  morning. 
While  the  Tchuktchi  are  quietly  sitting  on  their  nartes,  with  their 
sleeves  drawn  back,  and  their  arms  thrust  into  their  bosoms  to 
keep  them  warm,  the  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  start  pell-mell : 
pots,  pans,  kettles,  knives,  swords,  hatchets,  scissars,  needles,  &c. 
are  rattling  in  every  direction,  like  so  many  chimney  sweepers  orv 
May-day ;  priests,  officers,  Cossacks  and  merchants,  men,  women 
and  children,  alike  fantastically  dressed  with  articles  of  traffic,  of 
which  tobacco  constituted  the  chief.  A  few  bells,  pipes,  and 
corals  also,  served  to  grace  the  dresses  of  the  more  wealthy  and 
whimsical  pedlers.  For  all  the  small  articles  the  Russians  readily 
enough  received  fresh  meat,  which  was  much  wanted.  The 
heavier  skins  and  sea-horse  teeth  also  were  ready  for  sale  by  the 
Tchuktchi  at  a  reduced  price:  but  the  inducement  which  the 
Tchuktchi  have  to  sell  bears,  wolves,  and  reindeer  skins,  namely, 
their  weight,  and  the  expense  of  transporting  them,  operate   to 
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prevent  the  Russians  from  buying  them.  Sea-horse  teeth  were 
particularly  flush  on  the  first  clay,  but  nothing  would  do,  the  tax 
and  penalty  were  feared,  and  little  business  was  done.  No  in- 
stance occurred  of  the  Tchuktchi  selling  below  the  rule,  but  two 
Russians,  brothers,  were  detected  in  it,  and  committed  to  prison 
until  the  close  of  the  fair.  The  price  or  rate  which  the  Russians 
liad  set,  was  a  martin  park,  somewhat  like  a  carter's  frock,  of 
twenty  skins,  and  fifteen  red  foxes  for  a  hundred  weight  of  tobacco ; 
while  the  Tchuktchi  held  it  at  a  park  and  ten  red  foxes.  The 
second  day  was  brisker  and  more  business  was  done ;  from  fifteen 
red  foxes  and  a  park  of  martins,  the  Russians  descended,  by- 
general  consent,  to  twelve  and  eleven  foxes.  Still  the  Tchuktchi 
generally  held  on,  compelling  the  Russians,  meantime,  to  walk 
about  r-aking  offers.  What,  however,  with  cunning,  and  break- 
ing off  the  agreement,  a  good  deal  of  business  was  done  ;  but  the 
third  and  last  day's  fair  was  the  best  and  most  lucrative  for  the 
savages,  when  neither  tax,  nor  penalty,  nor  perjury,  were  feared; 
each  individual,  from  the  Commissary  to  his  secretary  and  priest, 
and  from  the  Cossacks  to  the  merchants,  all  busily  employed  in 
undermining  his  neighbour.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  in  so 
small  a  number  of  individuals  there  could  exist  so  great  and  general 
jealousy,  but  so  it  was,  and  many  quarrels  ensued. 

"  I  never  saw  better  judges  of  tobacco,  nor  of  weight,  than  the 
Tchuktchi.  I  can  confidently  assert  that  they  do  not  err  one 
pound  in  the  hundred  weight ;  and  the  detection  of  the  slightest  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians  is  sufficient  to  the  Tchuktchi  to  cut  the 
party  short,  and  deal  no  more  with  him.  Their  mode  of  trying  the 
strength  of  tobacco  is  this  :  a  leaf  ©fit  is  taken  and  squeezed  in  the 
hand  as  hard  as  possible,  and  if  any  appearance  of  moisture  be  left  in 
the  palm,  it  is  well  known  that  the  tobacco  has  been  watered ;  if  the' 
leaf  preserve  the  compressed  shape  which  the  force  of  the  hand 
has  given  it,  it  is  weak,  but  if  it  recover  and  expand  quickly  to  its 
original  size  and  shape  the  tobacco  is  deemed  strong.  And  such 
is  their  nicety  of  judgment  in  ascertaining  this  point,  that  an  al. 
lowance  of  goods  is  given  or  received  on  the  celerity  with  which 
the  leaf  returns,  after  compression,  to  its  natural  shape. 

*'  The  last  day's  sale,  although  of  course  the  best,  was  held  back 
a  little  by  the  Tchuktchi  wishing  to  make  the  Russians  believe  they 
had  no  want  of  tobacco,  as  they  could  get  it  much  cheaper  in  the 
bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  ships  which  casually  call  there. 
Whatever  trade  they  may  carry  on  with  those  vessels,  the  Tchuk- 
tchi appear  to  know  the  value  of  a  more  direct  and  first.hand 
trade ;  nor  can  this  be  doubtful,  when  the  toils  and  dangers  of  their 
journey  and  the  small  profits  are  considered.  The  fair  lasted  seven 
days,  which  is  three  more  than  usual,  the  two  first  and  the  two  last, 
may  however  be  considered  as  nothing,  being  occupied  in  the  lowest 
species  of  rdflz/,  in  which  deliveries  are  made  so  low  as  for  sixpence  or 
ninepence.    Upon  the  last  day  of  the  real  fair  or  fifth  from  the  com- 
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mencement,  the  vodka  (spirit)  began  to  make  its  appearance,  and 
its  effects  were  successful  in  inducing  the  Tchuktclii  to  bring  for- 
ward, for  sale,  the  black  and  brown  foxes.  They  sold  however  very 
dear,  and  were  nearly  all  taken  back  with  them  to  their  country. 

"  The  trade  of  theCommissary,  secretary,  their  friends,  and  Cos- 
sacks, was  done  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  with  so  little  principle, 
that  the  licensed  trader  could  do  nothing  except  at  a  considerable 
loss."     P.  261. 

Captain  Cochrane  mentions  a  singular  circumstance  re- 
specting chess-playing,  which  assists  him  in  tracing  the 
pedigree  of  the  Tchuktchi. 

*'  The  fair  at  length  finished,  I  prepared  to  depart  for  Nishney 
Kolymsk,  with  many  thanks  to  my  venerable  Yukagir  host  for  all 
his  kindness.  I  passed  the  time  very  agreeably  at  his  house  ;  he 
was  a  very  good  chess-player,  and  was  fond  of  the  game.  His 
manner  of  play  added  another  instance  to  many  1  have  witnessed, 
that  there  is,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  little  or  no  difference 
any  where  in  the  moving  of  the  pieces.  I  have  played  the  game 
with  Yakuti,  Tongousi,  and  Yukagiri ;  but  the  Tchuktchi  laughed 
at  me  for  such  a  childish  employment  of  my  time.  While  upon 
this  subject,  I  may  remark  as  a  circumstance  relative  to  this  people, 
which  has  repeatedly  surprised  me,  that  wherever  a  people  recog- 
nize and  play  the  game,  they  are  infallibly  Asiatics.  Neither  the 
Tchuktchi  nor  the  Koriaks  understand  any  thing  of  it,  but  all  the 
Kamtchatdales  are  familiar  with  it."     P.  267. 

"  Their  language  bears  no  affinity  to  the  Asiatic,  though  it  is 
understood  by  the  Koriaks.  The  features  of  the  Tchutktchi,  their 
manners  and  customs,  pronounce  them  of  American  origin,  of 
which  the  shaving  of  their  heads,  puncturing  of  their  bodies,  wear- 
ing large  ear-rings,  their  independent  and  swaggering  way  of 
walking,  their  dress  and  superstitious  ideas,  are  also  evident  proofs: 
nor  is  it  less  than  probable  that  the  Esquimaux,  and  other  tribes  of 
Arctic  Americans  may  have  descended  from  them,  for  several  words 
of  their  languages  are  alike,  and  their  dress  perfectly  similar.  That 
New  Siberia  has  been  inhabited  there  is  no  doubt ;  many  huts  or 
yourtes  still  existing,  and  there  are  traditions  in  Siberia,  of  tribes 
having  been  compelled  from  persecution,  as  well  as  from  disease, 
to  quit  their  lands  for  those  beyond  the  seas.  The  persons  of  the 
Tchuktchi  are  not  pecuharly  large,  though  their  dress,  which  is 
clean  but  of  enormous  size,  gives  them  almost  a  gigantic  appearance. 
They  have  fair  or  clear  skins,  but  ordinary  though  masculine  fea- 
tures. In  conduct  they  are  wild  and  rude.  They  have  no  dis- 
eases, and  live  to  a  great  age ;  two  of  the  chiefs  at  the  fair  being 
past  seventy,  as  calculated  by  the  number  of  voyages  they  had 
made  ere  they  accompanied  Captain  Billings.  I  did  not  find  them 
idolatrously  fond  of  spirits,  as  they  refused  to  change  furs  for  that 
alone,  though  they  would  readily  receive  it,  and  in  preference  bar- 
gain with  the  donors.     They  appeared  a  bold,  suspicious  and  iras- 
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itble  people,  and  thouglj  very  avaricious,  perfectly  honest,  and  not 
inhospitable.  They  appear  to  trust  to  their  nominal  independence 
to  conceal  their  actual  weakness,  and  magnify  their  numerical 
strength.  They  have  a  respect  for  their  chiefs,  and  do  not  live  in 
that  perfect  state  of  equality  which  has  been  supposed,  though  they 
purposely  affect  that  equality  in  the  presence  of  the  Russians ; 
when  the  most  common  of  their  nation  will  enter  a  Russian  dwel- 
ling, behave  rude  and  churlish,  keep  his  cap  on,  take  what  he  wants 
without  a-^king,  and  ultimately  quit  without  the  slightest  thanks, 
acknowledgment,  or  appearance  of  feeling.  The  chiefs  on  the 
contrary  are  extremly  correct  in  all  that  concerns  their  conduct 
with  the  Russians,  sitting  with  their  caps  off,  asking  for  what  they 
want,  and  making  tliemselves  by  no  means  unacceptable  guests. 

"  The  whole  of  them  are  ingenious,  cunning,  industrious  and  ex- 
cellent mechanics,  wliich  is  proved  by  the  symmetry,  neatness  and 
quantity  of  their  nartcs,  clothes,  tents,  arms,  and  ornaments.  They 
have  no  religion,  but  a  sort  of  regard  to  some  sorcerers  or  people 
held  by  them  in  veneration.  They  are  allowed  to  retain  five  wives, 
whom  tliey  may  put  to  death  upon  discovery  of  any  criminal  inter- 
course; holding  also  the  power  of  compelling  them  to  such  criminal 
intercourse,  an  act  by  no  means  unfrequent,  when  the  husband  is 
ia  want  of  an  heir  or  son. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  Tchuktchi  appear  to  be  approaching  to 
Russian  subjection ;  and  I  am  confident  they  would  never  object  to 
a  traveller  or  travellers  exploring  their  inhospitable  country,  pro- 
vided they  received  a  remuneration  ;  and  nothing  prevented  my 
being  able  to  accompany  them,  save  tlieir  avarice  and  my  poverty. 
I  felt,  however,  happy  in  establishing  the  fact  of  being  permitted 
to  go  on  some  terms,  because  it  will  enable  the  Russian  government 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  exploring  their  country.  Yet  I 
would  advise  auch  as  are  employed  to  be  particular  in  their  con- 
duct ;  they  will  have  to  do  with  a  people  jealous  and  suspicious,  but 
who,  although  cautious  in  giving  their  word,  are  truly  faithful  in 
keeping  it.  He  who  shall  feel  inclined  to  accompany  such  a  savage 
race  through  their  inhospitable  and  uninteresting  country,  must 
doubtless  be  prepared  to  undergo  very  great  fatigues  and  priva- 
tions ;  he  should  be  inured  to  cold,  as  he  will,  doubtless  have  to 
walk  the  whole  distance,  and  on  no  day  exceeding  four  or  five 
miles.  He  should  also  be  tall,  stout,  and  strong,  for  such  and  such 
only  the  Tchuktchi  both  fear  and  obey."     P.  275. 

We  cannot  follow  the  traveller  through  the  remainder  of 
bis  tour.  The  most  dangerous  portion  of  it  was  undertaken 
for  the  sake  of  reaching  Okotsk  early  enough  to  proceed 
to  America,  and  various  were  the  feats  performed  by  the 
Captain  on  this  adventurous  and  useless  pilgrimage.  On 
his  arrival  at  Okotsk,  he  indited  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
General  of  Siberia,  stating  his  determination  to  proceed  no 
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farther  than  Kamtchatka.     We  extract  the  principal  part  of 
this  epistle. 

"  The  circumstances  which  have  arisen  since  my  last  letter  to 
your  Excellency,  are  such  as  to  render  useless  my  proceeding  to 
America,  even  if  a  conveyance  offered  ;  but,  as  no  opportunity  does 
exist, I  nmst  remain  a  long  time  in  Okotsk  if  I  persist  in  my  plan. 
Thus  I  hope  that  your  Excellency  and  the  Imperial  government 
will  not  feel  displeased  with  me,  in  consideration  of  the  reasons  I 
have  given,  for  retracing  my  steps,  in  preference  to  proceeding 
beyond  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  well  aware  that  tlie  vobject  I  had  in  view, 
when  I  undertook  this  long  and  painful  journey,  was  first  to  ascer- 
tain the  situation  of  Shelatskoi  Noss,  then  to  cross  from  Asia  to 
America,  at  Behring's  Straits,  and  trace  the  latter  continent  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  north-east. 

"  The  first  problem  is  entirely  solved  by  the  fortunate  issue  of 
Baron  Wrangel's  expedition.  The  north-east  boundary  of  Asia 
being  thus  established  beyond  all  doubt,  I  could  no  longer  have 
any  reason  tor  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kolyma,  which  place 
I  accordingly  quitted  the  moment  the  fair  held  with  the  Tchuktchi 
upon  the  Anniuy,  was  finished. 

"  My  original  desire  or  intention  of  proceeding  to  America  is 
now  become  as  delicate  as  was  my  situation  on  the  Kolyma,  as  there 
is  a  naval  expedition  there  also,  having  the  same  object  in  view 
that  I  have.  I  cannot  be  allowed  to  act  with  them  for  the  reasons 
before  assigned:  I  will  not  act  against  them,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
act  at  all.  It  would  be  madness  and  presumption  in  me,  to  attempt 
a  task  of  the  kind  while  an  expedition  is  there.  I  cannot  get  to 
Behring's  Straits  but  with  their  assistance,  or  that  of  the  Tchuktchi, 
and  thus  I  cannot  get  there  at  all,  and  can  only  wish  for  a  success, 
ful  termination  of  Captain  Vassilieff's  exertions.  Should  that 
officer  withdraw  entirely,  I  will  hereafter  undertake  the  same  jour- 
ney, and  may  possibly  do  that  by  good  fortune  which  even  more 
zeal  and  talents  cannot  execute. 

"  Had  I  known  when  in  Europe  of  the  expeditions  on  the  Ko- 
lyma and  in  Behring's  Straits,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  taken 
this  route  to  employ  and  improve  myself.  I  shall,  however,  re- 
member my  journey  with  gratitude,  pleasure,  and  pride.  I  confess 
to  your  Excellency  that  1  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  continuing 
my  journey  merely  for  the  sake  of  consistency.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
the  task,  and  I  am  as  happy  in  a  wild  desert  as  in  a  proud  capital; 
but  I  conceive  I  can  better  employ  myself,  more  improve  myself,  and 
possibly  do  better  altogether.  I  have  much  to  see  and  learn  during 
the  ensuing  fifteen  months  which  I  shall  pass  in  Siberia,  and,  there- 
fore, I  hope  1  am  about  to  adopt  that  line  of  conduct  which,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  appears  most  proper,  however 
much  I  regret  the  necessity  of  retracing  my  steps.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,"  &c.      P.  337. 
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These  are  lame  excuses.  If  the  situation  of  the  North- 
east boundary  of  Asia  was  a  primar}'  object  of  pursuit,  why 
did  not  the  Captain  make  known  that  fact  to  his  ally,  the 
Euiperor  Alexander,  and  procure  permission  to  accompany  any 
expedition  that  might  be  travelling  in  that  direction  I  But 
in  truth,  this  North-east  boundary  was  so  nearly  ascertained 
before,  and  could  lie  completely  ascertained  by  the  Russians 
with  so  much  facility,  tl.iat  if  it  was  a  primary,  we  must  like- 
wise term  it,  a  pitiful  object  of  pursuit.  The  story  told  at 
(he  outset,  among  the  "  motives  for  undertaking  the  jour- 
ney," is  more  honourable  to  Captain  Cochrane's  ambition. 
"  1  determined  to  travel  round  the  globe  as  nearly  as  can  be 
done  by  land,  crossing  from  Northern  Asia  to  America, 
at  Behring's  Straits,"  and  "  my  first  and  leading  object  was 
to  trace  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  along  America,  by  land, 
as  Captain  Parry  is  now  attempting  to  do  by  sea."  This 
first  and  leading  object  was  entirely  abandoned.  And  why  ? 
Not  because  Captain  Cochrane  found  a  Kamtchatdale  wife, 
and  was  by  her  converted  from  a  migratory  into  a  domestic 
animal, — but  because  there  was  a  Russian  Naval  Expedition 
with  which  it  would  be  indelicate  in  our  pedestrian  to  inter- 
fere. *'  I  will  not  act  against  them  ;  and  therefore,  I  cannot 
act  at  all."  If  there  was  any  pro  and  co7i  in  the  matter, 
which  we  do  not  perceive,  Captain  Parry  rather  than  Cap- 
tain Cochrane,  was  "  in  adelicate  situation."  The  latter  could 
not  rival  or  intrude  upon  Mr.  VassielielT,  for  their  objects 
were  materially  difl'erent :  and  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
Behring's  Straits  without  the  assistance  of  an  expedition, 
which  he  had  never  expected  to  be  undertaken,  is  a  point 
upon  which  we  need  not  waste  another  word.  In  fact,  the 
Captain  was  tired.  His  desire  of  im[)roving  himself,  and 
"  doing  better  altogether,"  subdued  his  ardour  for  travelling; 
and  some  secret  presentiment  whispered  that  Kamtchatka 
must,  for  the  present,  be  the  boundary  of  his  walk.  We  do 
not  blame  him  for  marrying  and  coming  home  ;  but  instead 
of  taking  a  run  round  Kamtchatka  while  the  wedding  clothes 
were  preparing,  we  wish  he  had  trotted  or  swum  over  to 
America,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Copper  Mine  River. 

In  conclusion,  we '"beg  leave  to  call  our  readers  attention 
to  the  insight  furnished  by  Captain  Cochrane  into  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  dominions.  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  hostile  picture — but,  in  our  eyes,  it  is  disgusting 
and  painful.  Savages  neglected,  misgoverned,  plundered, 
and  bullied — form  the  principal  group.  A  whole  tribe  of 
frost-bitten  peasants  governed  by  a  Corporal  of  Cossacks  ! 
Peculation  and  tyranny  the  general  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
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Captain  delighted  at  the  happiness  and  content  wliith  in 
gracious  disposition  of  the  Einpeiov  showers  down  upon  hiw 
slaves.  We  do  not  complain  of  Alexander — many  jncn 
in  his  situation,  would  he  worse,  and  few  better; — but  tlie 
system  of  which  he  is  the  head,  is  a  gigantic  and  appallisig- 
evil,  from  which  the  hearts  of  civilized  nations  recoil.  We  ex- 
tract the  description  of  Kamtchatdale  taxes,  as  a  slight  speci- 
men of  some  political  evils,  to  which  grumbling  Englishmen 
are  not  exposed. 

'*  The  abuses  arising  from  the  collection  of  the  yasack  are  most 
cruel.  The  yasack  itself  is  inconsiderable,  but  from  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  it  is  collected,  it  is  rendered  odious  and  opres- 
sive.  The  tribute  is  levied  in  kind  at  any  low  or  capricious  valua- 
tion, and  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  toion  of  a  vil- 
lage, who  does  not  properly  compliment  the  chief  or  other  officer, 
upon  the  annual  visit,  has  so  small  a  price  put  upon  his  furs,  in 
payment  of  their  tribute,  that  they  sustain  a  loss  of  two,  threcj  and 
even  four  hundred  per  cent.  I  have  seen  sables  valued  at  half-a- 
crown  for  which  the  merchants  present  would  have  given  twelve 
shillings.  Independent  of  the  yasack,  each  Kamtchatdale  has  to 
pay  seventy  copecs,  or  seven  pence,  as  a  sort  of  capitation  or  poll- 
tax,  upon  failure  of  which  the  Ispravnic  may  have  recourse  to  the 
most  arbitrary  and  unjust  measures.  Any  property  may  be  seized 
and  sold  on  tlie  moment,  such  as  axes,  knives,  nets,  guns,  kettles, 
or  the  clothing  of  the  family ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  a 
poor  family  has  been  ruined  through  the  cruel  and  oppressive  con- 
duct of  these  tax-gatherers,  not  from  a  deficiency  of  the  legal 
dues,  but  of  illegal  dues.  The  mode  of  taxation  in  each  ostrog  is 
also  highly  objectionable,  and  sometimes  rendered  cruel.  They 
are  not  taxed  as  a  people  but  as  a  place  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  village  which  formerly  contained  forty  or  fifty 
able  people,  and  was  taxed  as  such,  does  not  the  following  year 
contain  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five,  in  consequence,  of  illness 
or  removals.  There  is,  however,  no  remedy ;  the  yasack  of  the 
whole  must  be  paid  by  the  few.  It  is  also  not  a  little  singular  that 
each  ostrog  is  taxed  in  money,  and  yet  money  cannot  be  received ; 
the  duplicity  of  this  act  is  too  apparent  to  be  mentioned,  yet  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  government  must  be  unacquainted  with  a 
fact  of  the  kind,  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  tribute 
would  not  equal  one  hundred  pounds.  Instead  of  the  sum  of 
money  at  which  each  village  is  rated,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
pay  furs  at  one  fourth  the  value.  Sables  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
worth  forty  shilling  a  pair,  are  never  averaged  at  more  than  ten. 
It  would  be  more  honest  to  increase  the  nominal  tribute  of  money, 
or  put  a  specific  tax  on  furs,  which  would  be  felt  less  severely, 
because  an  appearance  of  candour  would  accompany  it. 

"  The  next  galling  tax  is  that  levied  for  the  tax-gatherer  him- 
self, and  this  is  a  greater  grievance  than  that  levied  on  behalf  of 
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the  emperor,  and  under  more  humiliating  circumstances.  Each 
ostrog,  and  each  toion  or  chief  of  it,  is  also  compelled  to  pay  the 
same  tribute  to  his  actual  chief  as  to  the  emperor  himself;  so  that 
the  yasack  is  de  facto  paid  at  least  five  times  over. 

"  Nor  is  the  impolitic  system  of  collecting  the  tribute  more  inju- 
rious than  that  arising  from  forced  or  gratuitous  services,  such  as 
the  forwarding  of  the  post,  the  transport  of  flour  and  salt,  and  the 
issuing  of  padvodics,  or  forced  levies  of  horses  or  dogs,  to  officers 
and  favourites.  This  is  indeed  an  intolerable  abuse,  and  calls 
loudly  for  redress.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  proprie- 
tors of  dogs  were  rewarded  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, they  would  as  much  court  the  employment  as  they  now  abhor 
it.  According  to  the  present  plan  the  natives  lose  their  time,  their 
dogs,  their  health,  and  their  provisions.  Any  favourite  or  officer 
who  may  wish  to  trade  is  furnished  with  one  of  these  free  billets, 
which  authorizes  him,  upon  the  plea  of  public  duty,  to  call  out  men 
and  dogs.  While  the  manner  of  the  officer  or  favourite  seems  to 
intimate,  that  he  confers  an  obligation  upon  the  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage by  his  acceptance  of  a  couple  of  sables  as  a  present.  Nor  is 
this  all :  not  content  with  the  present,  the  party  travelling  has  the 
privilege  of  trading,  and  buying  just  as  many  more  sables  as  the 
poor  aboriginal  may  have  caught,  and  which  are  invariably  sold 
for  just  such  a  consideration  as  the  officer  may  incline  to  give. 

"  If  a  governor  or  officer  be  compelled  to  travel  upon  public 
sevice,  and  receive  from  the  crown  a  suni  of  money  to  pay  travel- 
ling expenses,  it  seems  very  strange  that  such  nioney  is  not  paid 
to  these  poor  people.  As  little  can  I  understand  why  a  post 
should  travel  gratis  :  surely  the  poorest  and  most  distant  part  of 
the  Russian  empire,  should  not  be  oppressed  in  such  a  manner.  It 
is  true,  the  sum  paid  by  the  government  to  officers  when  travelling 
is  small,  as  well  as  that  paid  to  the  postillion  when  in  charge  of  the 
post ;  but  small  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  would  be  acceptable  to  those  to 
whom  it  would  appear  much.  As  to  officers'  travelling,  for  which 
there  is  no  public  necessity,  they  can  at  best  but  reap  the  advan- 
tages belonging  to  the  fair  trader,  who  is  not  inconsiderably  taxed. 
I  have  hoard  on  officer  of  high  rank  assert,  that  every  voyage  from' 
Kamtchatka  to  Okotsk  and  back  again,  was  worth  ten  thousand 
roubles,  or  five  hundred  pounds  ;  and  1  believe  he  spoke  the  truth 

*'  With  respect  to  the  pedlars,  here  denominated  merchants,  they 
in  truth  ought  to  be  taxed  severely,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  goods 
they  bring  as  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold,  the  articles  being 
such  as  are  of  light  burthen,  or  will  return  the  greatest  profit. 
The  ignorance  of  the  aborigines  is  such,  and  their  thoughtlessness 
of  the  future  so  great,  that  they  prefer  present  luxuries  to  future 
necessities.  The  quantity  of  articles  hawked  about  by  the  mer- 
chants consists  of  tobacco,  spirits,  silks,  tea,  sugar,  nankeen,  and 
cotton  handkerchiefs.  Every  Kamtchatdale  keeps  open  house, 
and  upon  the  arrival  of  a  Russian  his  door  is  held  open,  the  owner 
standing  by  it  uncovered^  and  awaiting  the  entry  of  his  noble  guest, 
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who,  making  an  obeisance  to  the  kasaika  or  landlady,  passes  on  io 
the  most  comfortable  part  of  the  dwelling,  and  divesting  himself 
of  the  unwieldy  clothing  so  necessary  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
calls  for  dinner  or  supper,  as  the  time  may  be,  orders  food  for  his 
dogs,  eats  and  drinks  well,  has  a  bed  prepared  for  him,  and  take 
breakfast,  consisting  of  fine  game,  fish,  and  the  like.  The  inter- 
mediate time  is  emploj'ed  in  extorting  three  or  four  hundred  per 
cent,  profit  for  his  goods,  and  the  only  remuneration  to  his  host 
is  a  glass  of  spirits  or  a  leaf  of  tobacco  ;  in  some  cases  not  even  a 
*  thank  ye,'  although  stress  of  weather  has,  unfortunately  for 
them,  detained  him  to  partake  of  their  hospitality  for  a  week  or 
more."     P.  404.. 


Art,  X.    A  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Peers,  Thurs- 
day, June  10,  1824  ;  on  Occasion  of  the  Third  Reading  of 
the  Irish  Tithe  Co7nposition  Amendment  Bill.     By  John, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick.     8vo.     116  pp.     3j.     Cade!), 

1824, 

The  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  have  overshot  their 
mark.  The  bungling  violence  of  their  engineers,  has  sprang 
the  mine  too  soon.  The  battery  was  unmasked  before  its 
time  ;  and  the  resistance  proves  more  formidable  than  was 
expected.  Two  years  ago,  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  ia 
imminent  danger ;  at  present,  (thanks  to  the  blunders  of  those 
who  desire  its  fall),  comparative  safety  has  been  obtained; 
and  if  foes  and  friends  will  proceed  in  the  years  to  corae  as 
they  have  proceeded  during  the  two  last  past,  the  ruin  of  this 
important  branch  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  Church  will  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

It  is  evident  to  all  the  world,  that  the  Papists  are  losing 
ground.  Their  sham-miracles,  Jesuit  Colleges,  Dubliu 
Association,  and  radical  Bishops,  would  suffice  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind.  At  such  a  moment,  to  trust  the  Po- 
pish hierarchy  in  Ireland  with  power,  would  be  the  act  of  a 
madman  or  a  driveller.  A  premature  disclosure  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  plans,  has  exposed  them  to  universal  contempt; 
and  ages  of  good  conduct  must  elapse,  before  they  can  be 
again  respected. 

Somewhat  similar  has  been  the  fate  of  another  body  of  the 
assailants — the  English  radical  reformers.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
would  not  suffer  the  war  to  be  confined  to  newspapers  and 
reviews,  where  falsehood  can  circulate  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction ;  but  he  brought  his  arithmetic  into  the  House  of 
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Commons.  His  principles  were  denonnced  by  one  member, 
his  mistakes  ripped  up  by  another,  and  his  share  in  the  aOray 
came  to  an  end. 

A  third,  and  a  more  insidions  party,  are  still  at  work.  The 
Irish  opposition  have  no  love  for  Dr.  Doyle,  and  they  cannot 
trust  Joseph  Hume.  They  do  not  wish  to  give  the  Papists 
an  establishment — nor  dare  they  openly  propose  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Protestant  Church  :  but  they  pray  sincerely  for 
its  ruin  ;  they  gape  with  open  mouths  for  its  spoils  ;  and  if 
they  were  supported  by  a  Whig  cabinet  at  home,  or  a  weak 
cabinet  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  would  expect  to  carry 
their  point.  Their  object  is  to  do  away  with  all  establish- 
ments, and  to  try  a  new  Catholic  system,  invented  by  Mr. 
O'Driscoll,  and  not  discountenanced  by  Mr.  Wilberlbrce; 
to  teach  the  people  to  read  and  write,  and  bid  them  choose 
instructors  for  themselves.  Liberalism  of  the  most  bewitch- 
ing shape  and  loosest  garb,  is  the  idol  of  their  ecclesiastical 
worship — and,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  Pope. 

Yet  this  party,  like  the  others,  are  much  less  formidable 
than  they  have  been.  Their  strength  consisted  in  the  igno- 
rance and  gullibility  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Discussion 
has  tended  to  enlighten  its  members,  and  the  oracular  re- 
sponses of  the  Irish  opposition  are  no  longer  regarded  as  iu- 
I'allible.  Another  source  of  their  power,  was  the  secret  bias 
of  their  political  opponents  to  concede  the  Irish  titlies.  Many 
individuals  to  the  west  of  the  channel  are  staunch  Tories  in 
matters  civil,  but  not  indisposed  to  that  *'  large  and  liberal 
toleration"  which  would  take  the  tithes  from  the  clergy  and 
give  it  to  the  land  owners.  These  individuals  supported,  or 
at  least  encouraged  the  opposition  in  its  hostility  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  And  until  this  honourable  alliance  was 
clearly  seen  through  and  exposed,  it  threatened  irremidiablc 
mischief. 

The  first  act  of  these  "  strange  bedfellows,"  the  men  who 
do  not  like  to  see  a  parson,  and  the  men  who  do  not  like  to 
pay  a  parson,  was  a  demand  (or  the  composition  of  tithe. 
That  demand  was  granted.  The  Irish  Clergy  jumped  at  the 
offer.  The  English  Clergy  withdrew  their  opposition  when 
Mr.  Peel  threw  out  the  compulsory  clause.  And  the  manner 
in  which  the  measure  has  been  thwarted,  and  cried  down  by 
the  very  men  from  whom  it  originally  sprang,  has  placed 
their  sincerity  in  a  distressing  predicament.  The  blindest 
eye  may  now  perceive  i\ii3ii  composition  really  signified  spolia- 
tion. And  the  affected  sympathy  with  the  Irish  peasant, 
was  a  landlord's  craving  for  estates  tithe-free.     The  parties 
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really  interesletl,  the  tithe  payer  and  the  tithe  receiver,  liave 
shew  every  disposition  to  carry  the  law  into  eftect.  The 
Opposition  have  obstructed  its  progress  by  all  the  artifices 
within  their  reach,  and  the  gentry  have  been  insensible  to 
the  blessings  of  a  scheme,  which  makes  no  addition  to 
their  exorbitant  rents.  So  complete  and  so  disgraceful  an 
exposure  of  factious  and  corrupt  motives,  the  Parliament 
and  the  nation  have  not  often  witnessed.  They  shrink  back  in 
consequence  of  it,  from  the  men  whom  it  compromises,  and 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Ii'eland  have 
lost  their  power  because  they  have  lost  their  credit. 

The  breathing  time  thus  afforded  by  the  errors  of  the 
assailant  has  been  turned  to  good  account  by  the  garrison. 
We  have  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  several  able 
defences  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  speech  of  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  we  have  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
number.  Trusting  that  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  peruse 
the  whole  of  this  eloquent  defence,  we  shall  confine  bur  ex- 
tracts to  a  few  of  the  more  striking  passages,  without  giving 
a  regular  analysis  of  the  whole. 

*'  During  the  course  of  this  session,  I  have  sat  and  heard  in  si- 
lence many  attacks  on  the  Irish  branch  of  our  United  Church : 
but,  thougii  silent,  I  have  not  been  inattentive  ;  nor,  new  as  I  am 
in  this  House,  and  unversed  in  parliamentary  usage,  was  it  by  any 
means  my  intention  to  suffer,  what  I  did  consider,  and  am  still  ob- 
liged to  consider,  erroneous  assertions,  to  pass  without  reply.  I 
merely  waited  for  a  fit  occasion  :  the  present  seems  to  me  that  oc- 
casion ;  the  only  one,  perhaps,  that  may  be  offered  before  the  ses- 
sion shall  close.  And  while  I  regret  that  the  portion  of  our  church 
with  which  I  am  more  immediately  connected,  I  mean  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  has  not,  at  this  crisis,  an  abler  representative  in 
this  House,  1  confess  myself  not  materially  apprehensive  for  the 
consequences.  The  honest  confidence  arising  from  a  good  cause 
will  more  than  counterbalance  the  sense  of  my  own  deficiencies  ; 
and  I  have  much  reliance  on  that  generous  feeling,  which,  in  this 
House,  is  ever  prompt  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  those  who  have 
been  calumniated  and  traduced.  Nor  is  this  my  sole  reliance.  In 
the  first  place,  I  rest  my  hope  on  that  divine  Providence  which 
hitherto  has  been  our  support  in  difficulty  and  danger ;  and  then, 
I  look  to  the  good  sense,  the  good  feeling,  and  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  the  British  nation.  That  judgment  may,  from  circum- 
stances, be  warped  for  a  little  time ;  but  it  has  a  self-adjusting 
power,  which,  in  the  end,  invariably  restores  it  to  its  upright  and 
unbending  rectitude."     P.  3. 

'  *  From  what  has  been  thus  shown,  respecting  the  state  of  resi- 
dence in  the  arch-diocese  of  Cashel,  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Water- 
ford  and  Limerick,  it  is  plain,  that  the  strictly  speaking  non-resi- 
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ilcnt  clergy  in  these  dioceses  are  very  few  indeed.  And  the  state 
of  residence  in  other  dioceses  may  be  fairly  taken  at  the  same 
average.  I  have  only  to  observe,  that,  in  estimating  clerical  ab~ 
senteeship,  those  of  course  arc  to  be  exempted,  who  are  prevented 
from  residing,  by  sickness,  infirmity,  old  age,  or  any  other  inevi. 
table  providential  hinderance.  And,  after  such  needful  deductions, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  re-assert  the  statement  lately  made  by  a 
right  honourable  and  learned  friend  of  mine,  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  that  there  are  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  beneficed 
Irish  clergymen  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  non-resident,  that  is, 
unoccupied  by  active  clerical  duty,  in  some  one  part  or  another  of 
tliat  country.  This  statement  indeed,  has  been  fully  corroborated 
in  a  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  a  prelate  of  the  highest 
rank,  on  whose  authority  it  was  originally  made.  For  cnution's 
sake,  he  has  stated  the  number  of  such  absentee  clergymen  as  not 
exceeding  thirty  ;  and  his  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at,  after 
close  investigation."     P.  23. 

"  And  here,  we  Iiave  reached  the  much  ventilated  question  of 
clerical  revenue.     Few  among  those  who  hear  me,  still  fewer,  pro- 
bably, of  the  people  of  this  country  in  general,  can  form  any  ade- 
(juate  conception   of  the  poverty  and  privations  of  late  years  en- 
dured by  the  Irish  clergy.      [Hear  !  hear  !  hear  !  from  the  oppo- 
^Hion  benches.'^     Yes,  ray  Loi'ds,  and  I   say  hear!   hear!   hear! 
and  I  wish  the  noble  Lords  who  cheer,  would  accompany  me  to 
Ireland,  and   there  visit   the  humble  residences  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  there  see,  with  their  own  eyes,  the  shifts  and  expedi- 
ents to  which  those  respectable  men  are  reduced.      One  noble 
baron,  I  am  sure,  from   his  generous  nature,  would,  on  his  return 
to  this  House,  place  himself  by  my  side,  and  say  to  your  Lord- 
ships,    '  Listen  to  this  prelate  :   what  he  tells  you  is  the  truth.' 
Your  Lordships  have  heard,  and  this  House  must  have  been  pecu-' 
liarly  fortunate  if  some  of  your  number  have  not  felt  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  depreciation  of  the  times.     This  depreciation  has 
affected  all  landed  property ;    clerical  property  the  most  of  all : 
and  that  for  this  plain  reason — that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
clergy  did  not   raise  their  rate   of  tithe-composition  during  what 
have  been  called  the  war  prices,  and  yet,  upon  the  fall  of  prices, 
practically  diminished  this  rate.      Their  incomes,  I  grant,  did  in- 
crease during  the  war  ;  but  this  increase  arose  not  from  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  acreable  composition,  but  from  the  additional  quantity 
of  land  thrown  into  tillage.     The  depreciation  of  their  incomes, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  produced  by  the  dii.anution  of  tillage,  by 
the  reduction  of  tithe-rates,  by  the  breaking  down  of  an  impove- 
rished tenantry,  by  the  efforts  of  many  landlords,  and  all  middle- 
men, to  preserve,  undiminished,  their  enormous  rents,  covenanted 
for  at  a  period,  when,  from  the  competition  of  an  overflowing  po- 
pulation, the  cupidity  of  him  who  had  land  to  let,  was  the  sole 
measure  and  limit  of  the  sums  preferred  by  those  who  must  find 
land  to  take.     And  what  has  been  the  consequence  to  the  clergy  ? 
.My  Lords,  from  my  own  knowledge  I  can  state,  that  during  the 
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last  two  01'  three  years,  several  most  respectable  and  not  ill-bene- 
ficed  clergymen  have  had  but  a  nominal  revenue. 

*'  Yet  this  has  been  the  time  chosen  for  invectives  against  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy.  This  is  the  time  selected  for  the  dissemina- 
tion through  all  quarters  of  the  land,  of  inflammatory  publications, 
addressed  to  the  inflammable  passions  of  my  poor  misguidable,  but 
not  ungenerous  countrymen;  publications  which  almost  exhaust 
the  vocabulary  of  abuse,  and  which  hold  up  to  public  detestation  a 
body  of  men,  who  merit  flir  different  treatment,  and  who  are  far 
otherwise  estimated  by  the  peo|)le  among  whom  they  live. 

«*  In  these  works  we  are  told,  that  '  the  pastors  of  the  church 
are  surfeited  ;  that  the  trains  of  their  wives  are  borne  by  pampered 
slaves;  that  the  crowd  of  their  offspring  is  followed  by  a  splendid 
retinue  ;  that  the  church  establishment  is  preposterously,  insult- 
ingly, rich ;  that  it  is  a  mighty  reservoir,  an  omnivorous  church  ; 
that  it  is  weighed  down  by  a  golden  plethora  ;  that  it  is  sinking  un- 
der an  idle  and  invidious  load  o^  wealth.*  The  envy  of  the  factious 
and  the  disappointed,  I  cannot  presume  to  fathom ;  the  extent  of 
anarchical  appetency,  1  am  not  ambitious  to  explore.  But  this  I 
know,  that  bishop  as  I  am,  I  have  never  in  my  life  felt  symptoms 
of  this  gulden  plethora  ;  nor  for  myself,  nor  for  my  right  reverend 
brethren,  am  1  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  a  jjccuniari/  apoplexy. 

*'  Some,  indeed,  of  the  Irish  clergy   I   know,  who,  but  for  their 
own   private   fortunes,   which    they  bountifully  spend,   could  not 
maintain   themselves  in  the  church.     Others  I  rejoice  to  call  my 
friends,  men  devoted  to   their  calling,  yet  qualified  to  move  in  the 
most  exalted  sphere,  men  respectably,  sometimes  nobly,  allied,  who 
with  benefices  nominally  of  large  value,  have  not  only  been  obliged 
to  put  down  their  carriages,  and  resign  those  moderate  unostenta- 
tious comforts,  to  which  they  were  habituated  from  early  youth, — 
but  who  find  it  matter  of  difficulty  to  educate  their  children  and  to 
provide  the  common  necessaries  of  life.     Yet,  these  men  are  not 
chargeable  with  any  extravagance,  either  of  themselves,  or  of  their 
families;  they  have  not  in  their  expenditure  surpassed  the  bounds 
of  prudence  ;  except  perha])S  (but  you  will  forgive  them  this  wrong) 
they  may  have  somewhat  exceeded  in  bounty  to  the  poor.     This 
defalcation  of  income,    I  trust   and  believe,  is  only   temporary. 
Clerical  property,  like   other  property,   must  find  its  level.     But 
the  animus  and  the  object  of  our  opponents  may  be  appreciated  by 
the    seasonablcness  of  their    attack.      It  will    be   kept   in    mind, 
that  the  riches  of  the  church  have  been  denounced,  not  in  *  the 
time  of  our  wealth,'  but  in  the  *  time  of  our  tribulation.'     If  we 
had  the  enormous  property  with  which  we  have  been  charged ;  if 
we  did  labour  under  the  atrocious  crime  of  great  riches,  then,  I  am 
apt  to  think,  our  adversaries  would  be  less  sanguine  than  they  seem 
to  be,  in  their  hopes  of  annihilating  the  established  church  in  Ire- 
land.    But,  in  truth,  my  Lords,  the  agitators  egregiously  deceive 
themselves.     Though  poor,  we  are  not  forsaken.     A  British  King, 
a  British  House  of  Peers,  a  British  House  of  Commons,  I  will  add, 
a  British  people,— all  habituated,  and  attached,  and  bound  by  the 
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most  sacred  ties,  to  the  one  leformed  episcopal  church,  established 
in  Ireland  no  less  than  in  England,  will  not  suffer  either  branch  of 
it  to  be  rudely  and  sacrilegiously  torn  away.  I  am  not  apprehen- 
sive, my  Lords.  The  church  will  survive  tlie  clamour  of  its  foes. 
It  has  every  thing  to  hope  from  the  spirit,  and  the  consistency  of 
its  friends."     P.  27. 

"  The  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
ascertain.  From  the  great  irregularities  of  Irish  payments,  they 
are  themselves  frequently  unable  to  calculate  what  they  shall  pro- 
bably receive  in  any  given  year.  From  these,  and  other  circum- 
stances, materials  are  not  in  existence  whence  to  form  an  exact 
average  of  clerical  income.  Availing  themselves  of  this  inherent 
difficulty,  our  adversaries  have  swelled,  at  their  own  discretion,  the 
nominal  revenues  of  our  poor  parochial  ministers,  varying  the 
amount  as  they  found  their  statements  too  strong  to  go  down.  At 
first  they  assumed  an  average  of  800/. ;  then,  by  a  single  evolution 
of  their  calculating  machinery,  they  bring  out  an  average  of  500/. 
per  annum.  But  we  have  a  surer  ground  of  computation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  about  eighty  parishes  had  com- 
pounded for  their  tithes,  under  the  act  of  last  session.  The  ave- 
rage income  of  these  parishes  was  about  4^001.  But  then,  they 
were  parishes  of  the  higher  order;  and  we  should  take  a  lower 
average  for  the  benefices  throughout  Ireland.  On  this  subject,  I 
am,  of  course,  not  prepared  to  speak  positively.  But,  from  the  best 
information  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  it  is  my  opinion  and  be- 
lief,  that,  including  the  curates  (whose  salaries,  varying  from  75l.  to 
lOO/.  per  annum,  are  deducted  from  the  receipts  of  the  beneficed 
clergy,)  250/.  would  be  a  fair  average  income.  In  the  year  1786, 
Bishop  Woodward  calculated  the  average  at  140/.;  and,  in  stating 
an  increase,  since  that  period,  of  eleven  twenty-fifths,  I  liave  more 
than  made  allowance  for  any  intermediate  increase  of  tillage,  and 
advance  of  prices.  On  the  whole,  1  can  affirm,  with  full  assurance 
of  correctness,  that  the  parochial  clergy  of  Ireland  are  by  no  means 
overpaid.  And  I  will  add,  that,  in  their  general  conduct  and 
dealing,  they  are  by  far  the  most  moderate  class  of  proprietors  we 
have.  If  any  thing,  they  carry  indulgence  to  a  fault;  especially  in 
giving  long  credit,  to  their  own  great  loss,  and  the  ultimate  disad- 
vantage of  the  people.  What  they  receive,  is  considerably  below 
their  just  right ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  show,  that  they  give  ample 
value  in  return."     P.  47. 

If  any  thing  can  add  to  the  merit  of  this  animated  defence, 
it  is  the  recollection  that  it  was  delivered  under  verv  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  by  a  Prelate  who  had  lately 
taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  had  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  Parliamentary  business,  but  who  in  the 
conscientious  and  fearless  discharge  of  his  duty  has  secured 
the  respect  of  every  party.  The  gratitude  of  those  whom  he 
defended  will  equal  if  not  exceed  the  mortification  of  dis- 
comfited adversaries,  who  listened,  sneered,  and  were  silent. 
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DIVINITY. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Lambeth  Chapel,  on  Sundaj',  July  25th,  1824,  at  the 
Consecration  of  Christopher  Lipscombe,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Jamaica  ;  and  of 
William  Hart  Coleridge,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward 
Islands.  By  A.  M.  Campbell,  M.A.  Preacher  at  the  National  Society's  Chapel, 
Ely  Place,  '4to.    2s. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  providing  for  the  Christian  Education  of  the  Pooi'. 
By  the  Rev.  VV.  Killett,  A.B.  Vicar  of  Kenninghall,  Norfolk.     8vo.     Is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Boston,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Eotolph,  JMay  iStli,  185!4, 
at  the  Visitation  of  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Boothby.     8vo. 

The  Substance  of  Two  Discourses  upon  the  Nature  of  Faith.  By  a  nmch  ad- 
mired Prelate  of  the  last  Century.     4to.     Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  on  Wednesday  the  30th  of  June,  1G24,  at  the  Arch- 
deacon's Visitation  at  Axbridge.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Williams,  A.M.  Rector  of 
Bleadon,  and  Kingston  Seamoor.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Studies  and  Discipline  adopted 
in  the  two  English  Universities,  as  preparatory  to  Holy  Orders  in  the  E'>tal)iishcd 
Church.     B3' II  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxl'ord.    6vo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Byron.     By  a  Layman.     Is. 

Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared  in  their  Principles  and  Tendency  ;  oi 
the  Doctrines  of  General  Redemption,  as  held  by  the  Members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  hy  the  early  Dutch  Arminians,  exhibited  in  their  Scriplural  Evi- 
dence, and  in  their  Connection  with  the  civil  and  religious  Liberties  of  Mankind, 
By  James  Nichols.     2  vols.  8vo.     11. 

lAW. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Advowsons.  By  John  Mirchouse,  of  Lin- 
cohi's  Inn  and  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.     14s. 

TRAVELS. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Ashantee.  By  Joseph  Dupuis,  Esq.  4to.  With  six- 
teen Plates.     21. 12s.  Cd. 

The  last  Military  Operations  of  General  Ricgo;  also  the  Manner  in  which  he 
was  betrayed  and  treated  until  imprisoned  at  Madrid  ;  to  which  is  added,  A 
Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Author  in  Prison.  By  George  Matthews,  first 
Aide-de-camp  to  Gejieral  Ricg'j.     4s.  6d. 

BlOGRArHY. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Rev,  Thomas  Rcnnell, 
B.D.  F.R.S.  Vicar  of  Kensington,  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury.  First  published 
in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  for  August,  1824.    Bvo.     Is.  6d. 

POETRY. 

The  Poetical  Note  Book  ;  and  Epigrammatic  Museum:  containing  more  than 
one  Thousand  choice  Epigrams,  fanciful  Inscriptions,  and  poetical  Morccaux. 
Selected  by  George  Wentworth,  Esq.     12mo.     7s. 

The  Buccaneer,  and  other  Poems.     By  John  Malcolm.     12mo.  6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Library  Companion,  or  the  Young  Man's  Guide  and  the  Old  Man's  Com- 
fort in  the  Choice  of  a  Librar3'.  By  the  Rev.  T.F.  Dibdin,  F.R.S.  A.S.  Svo. 
II.  7s. 

The  Human  Heart,     crown  Bvo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Art  of  French  Cookery.  By  A.  B.  Beauvilliers,  Restaurateur,  Paris. 
l2mo.     7s. 

Self- Advancement;  or  extraordinary  Transitions  from  Obscurity  to  Greatness  j 
exemplified  in  the  Lives  and  History  of  the  Emperor  Basil,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Dr.  Frankhn,  &c.     By  the  Author  of '"  Practical  Wisdom."     12jno.     43;  6d. 

The  Art  of  Drawing  on  Stone.     By  C.  Hullmandel.     Im|»erial  Svo.     153. 

A  iPractical  Guide  to  the  Composition  and  Application  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.    By  Peter  Smith,  A.M.     10s.  Cd. 
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Blbliotheca  Britannica ;"  or,  a  General  Index  to  British  auJ  Foreign  Literature. 
By  Robert  Watt,  M.t).     4  vols.     4to.     111.  lis. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.    By  the  Author  of  the  Sketch  Book.    2  vols.    8vo.    ll.  4s. 

Elements  of  Italian  Conversation,  adapted  to  Subjects  in  general  Use,  Italian 
and  Englibb.     By  M.  Galeotti  Tuscan.     3s.  6d. 

Lineal  Drawing,  and  Introduction  to  Geometry.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  M.  Francoeur.     li'mo.     5s. 

The  Conchologist's  Companion.     12rao.     6s. 
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WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

The  Kev.  John  Heivlett,  Morning-  Preacher  at  the  Fonnd- 
ling  Hospital,  is  preparinj^  for  the  press  a  new  Volume  ol' 
Sermons :  and  a  new  Edition  of  his  former  Volumes,  will 
shortly  be  printed. 

Preparing  for  publication,  the  Doctrine  and  Law  of 
Marriage,  Adultery,  and  Divorce :  including  a  Theological 
and  Practical  View  of  the  Divine  Institution  of  Marriage ; 
of  the  Religious  Ratification  of  Marriage ;  of  Ihe  Impedi- 
ments which  preclude  and  vitiate  the  Contract  of  Marriage; 
of  the  reciprocal  Duties  of  Husbands  and  Wives ;  of  the 
sinful  and  criminal  Character  of  Adultery,  and  of  the  Diffi- 
culties which  embarass  the  Principle  and  Practice  of 
Divorce.  With  an  Appendix,  on  the  Hellenistic  and  Ec- 
clesiastical Meaning  of  the  word  Tropvsix,  ordinarily  translated 
Fornication.  By  Hector  Davies  Morgan,  M.A.  Minister 
of  Castle  Hedingham. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ward  of  Bishopsf/ate, 
in  ihe  City  oi' London ;  to  contain  Biographical  Sketches  ol 
the  Rectors.  Compiled  from  ihe  Works  of  Maitland,  8towe, 
Pennant,  Hughson,  and  other  Historians,  by  Samuel  Burgess, 
Jun.  (illustrated  with  Engravings),  will  be  published  in 
November. 

In  the  press,  Lasting  Impressions^  a  Novel,  by  Mrs. 
Joanna  Carey. 

The  Rev.  W,  Baker,  Rector  of  Lyndon  and  South 
Laffenham,  has  in  a  state  of  forwardness  for  the  press,  a 
Translation,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  of  Cellenh^^s  Critical 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Original  is  in 
high  repute  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Switzerland, 
where  it  forms  a  Supplement  to  Michaelis's  Introduction  : 
but  the  Work  is  entire  in  itself,  and  is  a  full  and  well-arranged 
Abstract  of  the  existing  State  of  Sacred  Literature,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  New  Testament. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Hails,  oi  Newcasth-upon-Ti/ne,  has  ready  for 
the  press.  Remarks  on  Volneys  Ruins  of  Emjnres ;  to  be 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  l\ev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  oi  St.  David's. 

The  new  Volume  of  the  Jnnual  BiograjjJiy  and  Ghituary, 
(the  9th)  is  novv  in  course  of  preparation. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Crouch  is  about  to  publish  Illustrations  of 
Conchology,  in  a  Series  of  twenty  Engravings,  each  Plate 
containing-  many  Specimens. 

A  third  Edition  is  about  to  appear,  greatly  augmented,  of 
the  Student's  Manual;  or,  an  Appendage  to  the  English 
Dictionaries  :  being  an  Etymological  and  Explanatory  Vo- 
cabulary of  Words  derived  from  the  Greek. 

Dr.  Blackall  has  nearly  ready,  a  third  Edition  of  his 
Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Dropsies. 

Mrs.  Frances  Parkes  is  about  to  present  to  the  Female 
World,  a  little  Work  entitled  Domestic  Duties,  conveying 
Instructions  to  young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Management 
of  their  Household,  and  the  Regulation  of  their  Conduct,  in 
the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life. 

A  Poetical  Work,  entitled  The  Bar,  is  in  the  press,  with 
Sketches  of  eminent  Judges,  Barristers,  &c.  and  with 
copious  Notes. 

Dr.  Uivins  is  about  to  publish  a  Compendium  o^  Medical 
Theory  and  Practice,  founded  on  Dr.  CuUens  Nosology, 
which  will  be  given  as  a  Text-Book,  and  a  Translation  an- 
nexed. To  which  will  be  prefixed,  a  brief  Dissertation  on 
the  Nature  and  Objects  of  Nosology  ;  with  a  succinct  Account 
of  the  Treatment  of  each  Disorder,  an  Estimate  of  Modern 
Improvements  in  Pathology,  and  an  Enumeration  of  the  best 
Authors  for  the  Student  of  Medicine  to  consult.  To  the 
whole  will  be  added,  a  List  of  Doses  of  Medicines,  with  a 
few  of  the  best  Formuige,  and  an  Alphabetical  Lidex  to 
Diseases  ;  intended  for  the  Use  of  Students,  and  as  a  Work 
of  general  Reference. 

Mr.  Maugham,  the  Author  of  the  Pupil's  PharmacopceiOf 
has  in  the  press  an  Appendix  to  the  Pharmacopceia  Londi- 
nensis  :  comprising  a  concise  History  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
as  well  as  of  the  Preparations  contained  therein,  with  a  brief 
Notice  of  their  Doses,  Virtues,  and  Uses  ;  printed  uniformly 
with  the  small  Edition  of  the  Pharmacopeia  Londinensis. 

The  first  Volume  of  the  Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Bart,  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  as  de- 
livered at  St.  Thomas s  and  Guys  Hospitals,  with  additional 
Notes  and  Cases,  by  Frederick  Tyrrel,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas  s  Hospital,  is  in  the  press. 
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Art.  I.  Somatopsychonoulogia :  shewing  that  the  Proofs 
of  Body,  Life,  and  Mind,  considered  as  distinct  Essences, 
cannot  he  deduced  from  Physiology,  but  depend  on  a  Dis- 
tinct Sort  of  Evidence  ;  being  an  Examination  of  the  Con- 
troversy concerning  Life,  carried  on  by  M.M.  Laurence^ 
Abernethy,  ilennell,  and  others.  By  Philostratus.  8vo 
116  pp.     4*.  Gf/.     Hunter.     1823. 

No  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  especially,  no 
reader  of  the  British  Critic,  can  have  forgotten  the  memora- 
ble .controversy  concerning-  life  and  organization,  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  the  public  atten- 
tion, if  it  were  only  from  the  defence  which  our  journal  had 
the  honour  of  commencing,  and  which  led  to  the  invaluable 
publication  of  the  lamented  individual,  who  then  held  the 
office  of  Christian  Advocate  at  Cambridge.  Little  did  we 
expect  that  he,  who  then  so  triumphantly  led  the  combat,  and 
approved  himself  so  valiant  a  champion  of  the  truth,  was, 
within  so  short  a  space,  to  be  lost  to  the  cause :  and  that  he, 
who  had  so  successfully  vindicated  the  immortal  nature  of 
the  spirit  within  us,  was  himself  so  soon  to  mingle  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  to  put  on  that  immortality. 

His  "  Remarks"  seemed  to  have  given  the  finishing  blow 
to  the  conflict :  and,  at  a  more  recent  period,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  public  on  the  appearance  of  an 
union  of  science  and  religion,  in  reference  to  these  points ; 
when  we  took  the  opportunity  of  again  urging  the  absurdity 
and  mischief  of  a  contrary  coarse*.  But,  after  the  appa- 
rently total  cessation  of  hostilities  for  some  years,  we  have 
been  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  subject  again  taken  up, 
under  the  quaint  guise  of  a  book,  entitled,  in  red  letters, 
Somatopsychonoolugia  ;  and  indited  by  one  Philostratus. 
And  the  character  of  the  bock  is  as  curious  as  it's  name.  The 
author,  (of  whom  more  shortly),  is  a  professed  believer  in 
religion,  and  maintains,  theologically^  the  doctrine  of  an 
immaterial  and  immortal  soul ;  whilst  he  is,  philosophically^ 
a  decided  materialist. 

The  controversy  then,  here,  appears  in  a  truly  novel  dis- 

*  See  British  Critic,  Feb.  1824.  Art.  V.  on  Heming's  Philosophy  of  Zoology. 
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guise.  How  the  author  contrives  to  reconcile  these  directly 
contradictory  views  in  his  own  mind,  we  do  not  pretend  to  un- 
derstand. Had  he  contented  himself  by  saying- that,  philoso- 
phically speaking-,  we  ktiow  7wihing  ot  the  nature  of  the 
thinking  principle,  he  might  then  have  very  consistently 
superadded  the  doctrine  of  Revelation.  But  first  to  assert 
positively,  that,  by  demonstrative  proof,  mind  is  matter,  and 
then  to  maintain,  with  equal  assurance,  on  the  ground  of 
faith,  that  mind  is  not  matter  ;  appears,  to  our  humble  ap- 
prehension, a  most  unaccountable  contradiction.  Perhaps, 
however,  in  the  course  of  our  examination  of  his  book,  we 
may  be  able  to  gain  some  light  upon  the  subject.  The 
author  identifies  himself  with  Mr.  Laurence's  party,  but 
maintains  the  singular  position,  that  their  physiological 
opinions  can  never  be  justly  accused  of  having  any  irreligious 
tendency ! 

We  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  pay  any  compliment,  when 
we  say,  that  the  little  work  before  us  is  one  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary description.  Before  going  into  the  detailed  exa- 
mination of  its  contents,  we  must  just  state  the  conclusions 
we  have  framed  respecting  the  author.  In  the  first  place, 
we  conceive  him  to  be  a  foreigner.  This,  we  think,  appears, 
in  not  unfrequent  specimens  of  bad  English  ;  and  in  his  con- 
stantly designating  the  persons  of  whom  he  has  occasion  to 
speak,  of  whatever  nation  they  may  be,  by  the  title  M.  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Thus,  of  all  others,  the  title  of  M.  Abernethy 
is  most  ludicrously  inappropriate.  We  do  not  allude  to  this 
as  forming  any  subject  of  reproach  to  M.  Philostratus,  but 
merely  with  a  view  to  illustrate  some  of  his  peculiarities.  In 
the  next  place,  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  belonging  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and,  moreover,  upon 
every  occasion,  contrives  to  bring  in,  however  foreign  to  the 
subject,  some  profession  of  his  faith  in  her  mysteries.  This 
strange  intermixture  of  religious  doctrines  with  physiological 
enquiries,  we  must  confess,  at  first  excited  our  surprise ; 
and,  on  hastily  skimming  over  the  volume,  we  were  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  what  the  object  or  intention  of  the 
author  could  be.  A  more  attentive  perusal,  however,  induces 
us  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  which  we  will  mention,  as,  per- 
haps, it  may  afford  our  readers  some  clue  towards  under- 
standing the  book,  if  they  should  be  induced  to  peruse  it. 
The  opinion  we  have  formed  is,  that  the  author  is  a  Jesuit; 
and  as,  among  the  various  artful  schemes  which  his  order- 
have,  in  past  ages,  been  so  successful  in  adopting,  for  the 
propagation  of  their  tenets,  that  of  making  science  their 
vehicle,  has  been  one  of  the  most  insidious,  so  he  has  taken 
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up  a  question  which  has,  in  an  especial  degree,  brought 
science  and  religion  into  contact,  in  order  to  insinuate, 
through  the  medium  of  a  discussion  on  the  topics  of  organi- 
zation and  life,  the  necessity  of  submission  to  the  holy  Church ; 
and  that,  in  her  infallible  decrees,  will  be  found  the  only 
solution  of  these  difficulties.  On  this  point  oar  readers  are, 
of  course,  at  liberty  to  form  their  own  opinions  :  but  having 
stated  ours,  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  book.  And,  in  doing  this,  we  shall  endeavour  to  keep 
the  physiological  question  quite  distinct  from  the  religious 
one,  which  the  author  has  so  artfully  worked  up  with  it.  We 
shall  consider  each  under  separate  heads. 

But,  we  must  premise,  in  general,  to  save  constant  repe- 
tition, that  whenever  the  author  speaks  of  a  want  of  proof  of 
the  soul's  immateriality,  &c.  he  is  always  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  merely  in  a  strict  scientific  sense,  and  in  every 
instance,  takes  great  care  to  qualify  the  remark,  by  referring 
to  the  religious  doctrine.  This  doctrine,  he  is  constantly 
intent  upon  shewing,  is  founded  upon  evidence  quite  of  a 
different  nature,  viz.  (according  to  his  tenets),  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church,  and  cannot  be  derived  from  physiology. 
As  we  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  examine  his  opinions 
merely  as  a  physiologist,  we  shall  not,  in  the  course  of  such 
an  examination,  advert  any  more  to  his  constant  introduction 
of  this  topic — but  must  request  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  it  is  most  religiously  and  unceasingly  brought  in,  to 
solve  every  difficulty,  and  to  qualify  even  the  assertion  that, 
physiologically  speaking,  our  souls  are  nothing  but  matter  ! 

The  philosophical  part  of  the  question  we  will  discuss 
with  all  due  patience  and  philosophical  candour ;  and  as  we 
wish  to  give  our  author  all  the  praise  justly  due,  we  may  re- 
mark, that,  in  our  opinion,  his  statement  of  the  opinions  of 
M.  Abernethy  and  M.  Laurence,  is  given  in  a  remarkably 
clear  and  concise  manner :  and  as  it  may  be  useful  to  bring 
these  opinions  before  the  reader,  we  shall  extract  the  passage. 

«  To  compress  the  substance  of  the  arguments  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, 1  may  observe,  that  M.  Abernethy  makes  a  sort  of  division 
of  the  disputants  into  his  own  party  and  that  of  his  opponents.  The 
notions  of  himself  and  those  who  think  with  him,  are  deduced  from 
the  opinions  of  the  late  John  Hunter,  the  surgeon,  respecting  life  ; 
and  I  think  they  may  be  thus  briefly  comprehended : — Man  is  com- 
posed, like  the  rest  of  the  universe,  of  matter,  peculiarly  organized, 

this  we  call  his  body.     But  the  organization  of  the  body  not 

I  accounting  for  the  vital  activity  which  it  exhibits  during  the  progress 
of  its  developement,  maturity,  and  decay,  so  we  are  taught  to  as- 
cribe life  to  a  separate  principle  which  pervades  the  organic  struc 

Q  2 
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tures  of  matter,  and  produces  their  vital  phenomena  in  all  animals 
and  vegetables.  This  vital  principle,  then,  causes  all  the  automatic 
functions,  supports  the  animal  machine  against  the  decomposing 
powers  of  numerous  chemical  agents,  resists  the  effects  of  frost  on 
plants,  and,  in  short,  wherever  it  exists,  conjoined  to  organization, 
it  constitutes  the  living  state.  For  the  vegetable  kingdom,  this  prin- 
ciple seems  sufficient ;  but  we  observe  in  animals  phenomena  of  a 
yet  higher  order, — an  intelligence  whereby  they  become  acquainted 
with  the  world,  and  are  conscious  of  their  own  existence.  Now, 
as  vitality  alone  does  not  account  for  intelligence,  so  we  must  refer 
the  latter  to  a  third  source,  which  we  call  mind,— a  principle  which 
distinguishes  animals  from  vegetables,  just  as  life  distinguishes  vege- 
tables from  inorganic  matter,  formed,  figured,  or  destroyed,  by 
chemical  agencies  alone. 

"  M.  Laurence  appears  to  maintain  a  different  opinion,  in  sub- 
stance  this; — That  there  is  no  proof  to  be  deduced  physiologically, 
of  the  separate  and  independent  nature  of  these  three  principles. 
To  particular  organisms  we  invariably  see  particular  functions  con- 
nected, during  a  certain  progress  which  the  animal  machine  makes 
through  growth,  maturity,  and  decay,  to  eventual  dissolution.  The 
vital  energies,  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  organic  machine,  and  are,  to  all  appearance,  destroyed 
with  it.  As  we  have  never  become  acquainted  with  either  the 
living  or  the  intelligent  principle,  unconnected  with  organization, 
so  we  have  no  philosophical  reason  to  regard  them  as  separate 
existences.  They  may  be  properties  of  peculiarly  constructed 
matter."     P.  17. 

This  we  believe  to  be  a  very  just  and  impartial  statement 
of  the  opinions  of  the  two  physiologists,  and  their  lespective 
disciples.  Nor  does  it  immediately  appear,  which  of  the 
opposing  opinions  the  author  is  inclined  to  adopt,  or  whether 
he  entirely  agrees  with  either.  After  a  few  remarks  on  the 
religious  question,  however,  he  proceeds,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  comment  on  the  doctrines  of  M.  Abernethy. 

It  will  unquestionably  be  admitted  that,  as  our  author  ob- 
serves, ascending  in  the  scale  of  organized  beings,  the  degree 
of  complication  and  perfection,  in  the  organization  of  each 
species,  is  always  proportionate  to  the  measure  of,  what  he 
calls,  "  its  vital  and  intellectual  excellence."  As  the  com- 
parative anatomist  never  lias,  in  such  researches,  been  able 
to  exhibit,  while  dissecting  the  bruin  of  a  dead  and  insensible 
body,  the  principle  either  of  life  or  mind,  the  author  infers 
that,  applying  the  Newtonian  rule  of  philosophizing,  he  must 
be  compelled  to  look  no  farther  for  a  cause  of  the  different 
vital  and  intellectual  phenomena  of  each  being,  than  its  re- 
spective organization. 

Here  the  whole  difficulty  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  the  word 
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"caused  and,  we  are  not  quite  sure,  whether  we  compre- 
hend the  passage  immediately  subsequent,  in  which  the 
author  endeavours  to  convey  his  idea  of  the  meanino-  of  that 
term.  We  are  among  those  who  are  inclined  to  regard 
causation  as  merely  and  simply  the  invariable  antecedence  of 
one  fact  to  another.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  only  intelli- 
gible idea  to  which  the  terra  cause  can  be  attached.  It  is, 
at  the  same  time,  not  unusual,  in  ordinary  language,  ta 
apply  this  term  to  the  agent  which  biings  about  a  particular 
event.  But  this  mode  of  speaking  we  always  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish widely  from  the  strict  and  philosophical  use,  of  the 
word  before -mentioned,  as  of  great  moment  in  several 
questions.  Of  the  application  of  this  remark,  we  shall  pro- 
bably have  some  other  instances  shortly  ;  but,  for  the  present, 
we  only  wish  to  use  it  in  guarding  the  reader  against  a  mis- 
conception into  which  he  might  very  naturally  fall,  as  to  the 
opinion  of  our  author  last  adverted  to.  Using  the  term  cause 
in  the  sense  which  we  do,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  calling 
organization  the  cause  of  life  and  mind,  if  we  confine  the 
assertion  to  the  period  of  the  physical  existence  of  the 
organized  being,  and  the  continuance  of  the  organic 
functions.  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  an  organized  body 
lives,  organization  is  invariably  accompanied  by  life.  In 
other  words,  a  body  which  lives — lives. 

And  further,  when  we  say  that  organization  is  the  cause 
of  life  and  mind,  as  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  life  and 
mind  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  we  must  understand  the 
assertion  as  comprising  two  distinct  propositions,  one  of 
which  we  have  just  explained,  and  the  other  will  be  similar 
to  it,  and  will  convey  the  important  truth,  that  in  an  organized 
and  thinking  being,  so  long  as  it  continues  capable  of  think- 
ing, organization  is  invariably  accompanied  by  the  thinking 
faculty  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  is — is. 

If  we  neglect  the  distinction,  and  use  the  term  "  cause  of," 
for  "  agent  producing,"  life  and  mind,  the  proposition,  be- 
sides being  wholly  destitute  of  the  shadow  of  proof,  is  al- 
together erroneous,  and  full  of  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

The  author  subsequently  observes, 

"  When  M,  Abernethy  speaks  of  the  three  principles,  body, 
life,  and  mind,  as  all  united,  yet  all  distinct  and  independent  of 
each  other,  he  seems  to  forget  that,  so  far  as  natural  proofs  go, 
their  independence  is  completely  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  that 
there  is  not  much  more  evidence  of  their  distinctness.''     P.  23. 

Now  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  were  to  grant 
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that  there  are  no  natural  proofs  of  an  independent  principle, 
what  then  is  the  alternative,  we  may  ask  t  Will  it  by  any 
means  necessarily  follow,  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  adopt 
the  conclusion,  that  the  brain  thinks,  or  that  the  body  is 
conscious  ?  The  argument,  in  fact,  stands  thus  :  In  a  living- 
man  something  thinks  ;  the  anatomist,  in  examining  a  dead 
body,  finds  nothing  but  organized  matter;  therefore,  organized 
matter  thinks.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  differently  :  The  philo- 
sopher has  before  him  a  phenomenon, — thought.  He  is  de- 
sirous to  find  its  cause :  he  has  no  experimental  means  of 
deciding,  whether  tbe  hypothesis  of  an  independent  soul  be 
true, yet  he  absolutely  rejects  it,  and  assumes  another  hypo- 
thesis equally  devoid  of  proof,  viz.  that  the  body  is  the  cause 
of  thought.  Or  thus  again :  ,  A  chemist  has  an  unknown 
compound  presented  to  him  for  analysis,  which  produces  a 
given  action  upon  some  other  body.  He  has  no  appropriate 
tests  which  can  shew  its  ingredients  ;  he  therefore  asserts, 
without  hesitation,  that  it  is  anew  simple  substance,  and  that 
its  power  of  action  on  the  other  body,  is  quite  sui  generis. 

Such  is  the  palpably  absurd  way  in  which  the  natural 
philosopher  and  the  chemist  must  argue,  if  they  were  guided 
by  the  same  principles  as  those  adopted  by  Philostratus,  in 
his  Somatopsychonoological  enquiries.  How  admirably  would 
physical  science  be  promoted,  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan !  Of  how  much  value  the  example  and  precepts  of 
Bacon  and  Newton ! 

Can  there  be  a  more  completely  gratuitous  assumption, 
than  that  of  identity  of  the  brain  with  the  ultimate  principle 
which  thinks  ?  We  are  convinced  that,  if  this  question 
were  ever  examined  with  real  candour  by  any  philosopher  of 
competent  attainments,  whatever  he  might  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  deriving  physical  proofs  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
thinking  principle,  he  must  feel  himself  obliged,  on  every 
principle  of  true  philosophy,  to  acknowledge  a  total  defi- 
ciency on  the  other  hand,  of  any  sort  of  proof  of  its  materi- 
ality. Just  as  well  might  he  say  that,  because  we  cannot 
prove  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  galvanic  principle, 
therefore,  zinc,  acid,  and  copper  are  the  galvanic  fluid. 

Philosophically  speaking,  what  we  mean  by  the  doctrine 
of  mind,  is  simply  and  merely  the  doctrine  of  ideas.  We 
observe  certain  outward  effects,  indications,  and  combina- 
tions ;  we  classify  and  analize  them ;  we  trace  them  up  to 
certain  more  simple  principles,  which  we  term  ideas.  These, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  be  content  to 
regard  as  the  ultimate  elements  to  which  thought  has  been 
reduced.     We  cannot  pretend  to  say,  that  a  second  Locke 
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may  not  arise,  and  carry  the  investigation  a  few  steps  farther. 
But  this  must  be  done  by  pursuing  the  same  patii  of  induc- 
tive research,  and  is  by  no  means  likely  to  originate  in  a 
dissecting-room.  The  metaphysician,  tracing  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  and  the  physiologist  examining  the  body,  are 
each  very  properly  and  usefully  employed  in  their  respective 
departments.  It  is  when  we  attempt  to  unite  the  two/  that 
we  fall  into  useless,  erroneous,  and  mischievous  speculations. 

The  drift  of  a  paragraph  which  follows,  seems  to  be  this. 
M.  Abernethy,  and  those  of  his  school,  contend  that,  go  as 
far  as  we  will  in  referring  perception  from  external  organs  to 
those  more  interior,  we  must  at  last  suppose  an  ulterior 
something  which  really  perceives.  Our  author,  however, 
maintains,  that  this  reasoning  is  (as  he  expresses  it)  proofless  ; 
and  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose  the  brain  itself  to  think 
and  perceive,  as  to  conceive  this  ^'  tertium  quid"  superadded 
to  organization.  This  question  appears  to  us  one  of  con- 
siderable importance ;  and,  moreover,  one  which  cannot, 
with  any  propriety,  be  discussed  in  so  very  hasty  a  way  as 
that  in  which  our  author  is  disposed  to  treat  it. 

We  cannot  doubt,  that  the  impressions  of  objects  on  the 
external  senses,  are,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  purely  physical 
nature.  We  may,  possibly,  trace  several  successive  and 
dependent  effects  of  this  kind,  in  some  cases ;  but  to  such 
series  of  physical  eftects,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  some 
limit,  though  we  may  as  yet  be  unable  to  arrive  at  it. 

Beyond  this,  physical  research  being  unable  to  penetrate, 
can  afford  us  no  information.  It  can  only  be  by  enquiring 
to  what  extent  general  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  with  which  v/e  are  acquainted,  that  any  truly  philoso- 
phical answer  can  be  given  to  this  question,  respecting  the 
ultimate  percipient. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  the  sense  of  sight:  and  sup- 
pose the  author's  own  illustration,  a  golden  ball  presented  to 
it,  the  rays  of  light  rellected  from  the  bail  form  its  image 
on  the  retina.  This  image  in  some  way  affects  the  optic 
nerve;  let  us  suppose  by  exciting  some  peculiar  sort  of  mo- 
tion in  its  fibres  ;  this  motion  is  communicated  to  the  brain: 
let  us  suppose  that  anatomical  investigation  had  carried  this 
enquiry  as  much  further  as  we  please  ;  that  the  peculiar  sort 
of  motion  had  been  accurately  described ;  that  it  were  traced 
to  a  particular  spot  in  the  brain,  its  influence  on  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  demonstrated ;  or,  in  short,  that  we  had 
ascertained  an  hundred  links  in  the  chain  of  physical  cause 
and  effect ;  all  this  would  not  bring  us  one  single  step  nearer 
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to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.     But  let  us  inquire  what  is 
the  result  of  this  series  of  effects  ? 

The  result  of  seeing  the  golden  ball  we  describe  to  be 
the  formation  of  the  idea  of  a  golden  ball  in  the  mind.  And 
wherein  does  the  formation  of  an  idea  consist,  or  wherein 
does  it  differ  from  a  mere  impression  on  the  organ  of  sense  '. 
This  physiology  can  never  teach  us.  But  still  taking  up  the 
metaphysical  part  of  the  enquiry,  we  may  advance  a  few 
steps.  We  can  distinguish  the  formation  of  an  idea  from 
mere  physical  impression,  by  attending  to  some  circumstances 
with  which  it  is  always  accompanied.  Thus,  when  an  indi- 
vidual has  seen  a  golden  ball,  he  finds,  that  after  the  ball  is 
removed,  the  idea  of  it  still  affects  him.  Moreover,  he  finds, 
that  for  an  indefinitely  long  period  after  its  removal,  the  idea 
at  times  affects  him,  and  at  other  times  does  not.  This  cir- 
cumstance we  consider  as  pointing  out  one  important  dis- 
tinction. Physical  effects  are  produced,  we  know,  whenever 
the  adequate  cause  is  present  to  a  subject  capable  of  being 
acted  upon  by  it.  For  example,  whenever  we  present  a 
piece  of  iron  to  a  magnetic  needle,  it  will  deviate  ;  on  re- 
moving  the  iron,  it  returns  to  its  former  position.  And 
whenever  we  repeat  the  experiment,  the  same  result  is  pro- 
duced. But  who  ever  saw  a  needle,  once  made  to  deviate  by 
presenting  a  piece  of  iron,  possess  a  faculty  of  deviating  or 
not,  at  successive  and  unequal  intervals  after  the  iron  was 
removed  ?  Physical  impression  is  limited  to  the  presence  of 
the  exciting  cause,  and  to  each  separate  instance  of  its 
action.  Perception,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  excited  at  any 
intervals  after  the  original  exciting  cause  has  ceased  to  act'; 
and  this  appears  to  us  an  essential  diff"erence  between  the 
two.  It  may  be  said,  that  to  make  such  inferences  is  to  learn 
very  little.  We  admit,  most  readily,  that  we  thus  learn  very 
little  indeed,  but  we  believe  it  wilf,  upon  close  examination, 
be  found,  that  this  little  is  in  fact  all  that  inductive  reasoning 
can  safely  teach.  And  this  little,  too,  it  may  be  objected, 
brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  ultimate  percipient ;  we  confess  it, 
and  we  believe  no  inductive  research  can  bring  us  any  nearer. 
But  this  simple  observation  appears  to  us  to  place  a  consi- 
derable obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  other  supposition,  viz. 
that  this  percipient  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  brain  itself. 
For  we  are  then  reduced  to  this  difficulty:  if  the  brain 
thinks,  it  is  not  under  the  same  physical  laws  of  cause  and 
effect  that  the  rest  of  the  material  world  is,  and  these  laws 
of  cause  and  effect  depend  not  on  any  particular  form  of 
matter,  but  are  among  the  first  and  universal  principles  upon 
which   all  systematic  knowledge  of  physical   phenomena  is 
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built.  Any  cflects  which  should  be  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  their  proper  cause,  would  be  so  contradictory 
to  our  first  and  almost  intuitive  principles  of  physical  inves- 
tigation, that  we  must  of  necessity  refer  them  to  a  different 
class,  totally  distinct  from  physical  effects.  We  are  thus 
absolutely  certain,  that  the  phenomena  of  thought  are  essen- 
tially different  from  all  phenomena  of  the  material  world. 
And  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  little  consequence, 
whether  we  describe  this  by  saying  that  the  brain  acts  in  a 
way  different  from  all  physical  action  in  producing  thought, 
or  by  saying  that  there  is  some  other  principle  superadded 
to  the  brain  different  from  all  physical  principles  ;  both  forms 
of  expression  seem  to  us  nearly  alike  ;  and  both  merely  tend 
to  convey  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  mode  in  which  the 
intelligent  faculty  is  carried  on  ;  and,  at  the  satne  time,  our 
conviction  that  it  must  be  in  some  way  distinct  from  that  of 
physical  cause  and  effect. 

The  author  in  several  passages  adverts  to  the  possibility  of 
a  common  centre  of  sensation  in  the  brain,  on  which  may 
depend  consciousness  of  identity,  and  which  may  constitute 
the  ultimate  percipient  (p.  45).  Again,  he  conceives  this 
common  centre  may  be  material,  and  may  reside  in  some 
libres  of  the  brain,  not  hitherto  demonstrated  by  dissection 
(p.  55).  The  same  idea  is  again  repeated  (p.  79),  and  is  sup- 
posed to  account  for  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  personal 
identity. 

Here  again  we  recur  to  considerations  similar  to  those 
before  adduced.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  anatomist  were 
able  to  detect  this  central  point  or  fibre,  and  to  shew  that  all 
the  channels  of  sensation  communicated  with  it,  we  ask, 
what  then  ?  Are  we  then  at  all  nearer  the  real  percipient, 
or  is  it  at  all  more  easy  to  conceive  that  this  centre  can  pos- 
sess consciousness,  than  that  the  whole  brain,  or  the  whole 
body,  should  possess  it  ?  Or  can  we,  by  this  means,  form 
any  better  notion  of  perception  or  of  consciousness  ?  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  replying  in  the  negative.  We  have 
already  shewn,  that  the  percipient  faculty  differs  from  all 
physical  powers,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  peculiar  phe- 
nomena which  belong  to  it  can  be  displayed,  at  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  times,  without  the  action  or  presence  of  the 
original  impressing  cause.  This  circumstance  appears  to 
be  the  only  one  we  can  with  certainty  fix  upon  to  distinguish 
thought  from  motion,  and  perception  from  impact ;  and  this 
characteristic  also  is  of  essential  importance  towards  forming 
our  only  distinct  idea  of  that  power  which  we  term  con- 
sciousness. 
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Consciousness  depends  wholly  upon  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  individual  ideas  at  successive  intervals  for  an  indefinitely 
long  time.  The  idea  of  an  object  at  first  excited  by  the 
presence  of  the  impressing  cause,  and  subsequently  at  dif- 
ferent times  presented  to  the  apprehension  without  the  inter- 
vention of  that  cause,  is  found  to  be  in  every  instance  iden- 
tically the  same. 

May  it  not  be  this  immutable  constancy  in  the  ideas  of 
things  formed  at  different  times,  which  leads  us  to  the  infer- 
ence of  an  equal  constancy  and  immutability  in  the  power  by 
which  the  idea  is  formed?  Is  not  the  idea  of  self  a  very 
compound  idea,  resulting  from  combining  all  our  particular 
sensations,  observing  their  constancy,  and  thence  collecting 
the  general  proposition  that  the  sentient  is  one  and  the  samef 
Is  it  not  the  constant  identity  of  all  particular  ideas  which 
leads  to  the  inference  of  a  constantly  identical  percipient  or 
principle  of  apprehension  ?  We  must  confess  ourselves  dis- 
posed to  consider  consciousness  not  as  consisting  in  the 
exercise  of  any  simple  or  peculiar  power  of  the  mind,  not 
as  an  inherent  natural  faculty,  but  as  simply  the  result  of 
experience,  as  the  belief  in  a  general  proposition  at  which 
we  arrive  by  induction  from  a  number  of  particulars. 

On  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  can  no 
more  confine  consciousness  to  any  one  spot  in  the  brain,  than 
we  can  the  general  power  of  inferring  from  instances. 

Nor  whatever  idea  we  may  form  of  the  ultimate  percipient, 
would  our  views  be  in  the  least  improved  in  clearness  by  any 
such  supposition;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  in  our 
opinion  only  become  the  more  perplexed  by  supposing  any 
physical  principle.  We  are  persuaded  that  what  little  know- 
ledge we  can  attain  on  so  abstract  a  point,  must  be  sought 
through  some  such  channel  as  that  in  which  we  have  deduced 
our  opinion.  AVe  do  not  think  that  any  Somatopsychonoolo- 
gical  theory  will  enable  us  to  advance  in  our  acquaintance 
with  such  a  point ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such 
an  inductive  view  as  we  have  hinted  at,  would  tend  not  a 
little  to  refute  the  material  hypothesis  that  our  noble  selves 
are  nothing  but  a  small  invisible  part  of  our  brains. 

In  the  fourth  section,  the  author  proceeds  to  propose  what 
he  considers  some  difficult  questions  to  the  Somatopsychonoo- 
logical  theorist.  They  consist  of  certain  difficulties  which 
he  conceives  will  entirely  refute  the  idea  of  the  separate 
principles  in  a  physiological  point  of  view.  He  is,  however, 
here,  as  in  all  other  passages,  very  particular  in  assuring  his 
readers,  that  in  a  religious  point  of  view  he  conceives  these 
views  estabhshed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  such  objections. 
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These  questions  relate  to  the  commencement  and  termination 
of  our  bodily  existence;  their  nature  is  such,  that  we  cannot 
introduce  them   here  in  detail ;  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  replying  to  them  in  general  in  the  following  observa- 
tions.    Whatever  conclusions  v/e  can  arrive  at  on  the  sub- 
ject of  life  and  mind,  must  be  deduced  solely  from  the  exa- 
mination of  man  endowed  with    all   his    natural    faculties. 
Where  any'of  these  are  wanting,  we  can  only  extend  our 
conclusions  by   mere  analogy.     If  there  be   any  catse  pre- 
sented to  us  (as  the  case  of  the  foetus),  in  which  there  is  of 
necessity  a  very  great  deficiency  in   this  respect,  we  can 
attain  to  no  real  inductive  result  whatever.     All  that  we  can 
say,  therefore,   is,  that  to  the  questions  here  proposed,  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  inductive  science  to  give  any  answer 
whatever.    But  as  to  the  difficulty  which  our  author  seems  to 
think  so  pressing,   on  the   supposition  of   an  independent 
principle  of  life  and  mind,   respecting  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement, we  must  confess,  that  to  us  it  seems  no  difficulty 
at  all ;  for  if  upon  any  ground  we  suppose  an  independent 
principle,  so  far  from  there  being  any  difficulty  in  conceiving- 
its  junction  to  the  bodily  frame  to  take  place  at  some  given 
period,  we  cannot  form  any  notion  whatever  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple, without  involving  that  supposition ;  for  how  could  it 
be  independent,  unless  it  had  either  a  separate  origin,  and 
were  at  some  definite  period  united,  or  originating  in   any 
way  from  the  organized  frame,  were  at  some  definite  period 
separated  from  it. 

Of  the  other  supposition,  viz.  that  both  vitality  and  intel- 
ligence are  inherent  properties  of  organized  matter,  induc- 
tive science  can  give  no  more  proof  than  of  the  former,  as 
applied  to  the  cases  in  question.  And  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing such  a  supposition,  in  regard  to  the  question  just  adverted 
to,  appear  to  us  fully  as  great  as  they  can  be  supposed  to  be 
on  the  other  supposition. 

Precisely  similar  observations  apply  to  the  other  cases 
brought  forward  by  the  author,  viz.  the  instances  of  monstrous 
organizatimi,  and  of  the  inferior  animals.  All  our  infer- 
ences here  must  d;  |)end  i^pcn  analogy,  and  therefore  no  posi- 
tive conclusion  can  be  attained.  With  respect  to  the  diffi- 
culties attending  either  of  the  suppositions  before-mentioned, 
as  applying  to  these  cases,  the  doctrine  of  mere  organization 
unquestionably  presents  many  consequences  very  harsh  and 
unpalatable  to  the  pride  of  human  nature.  The  inferior  ani- 
mals, down  to  star-fish  and  polypi,  will  then  become  the. 
rivals  of  the  lords  of  the  creation.  Plants  may  be  suscep- 
tible of  religious  impressions  ;  and  triangles,  of  love. 

t 
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On  the  other  suppositioiij  it  is  evident,  an}'  difliculties  of 
tliis  kind  will  disappear;  for  an  independent  principle  of 
vitality  may  be  superadded  to  organization  throughout  the 
whole  of  some  grand  divisions  of  the  scale  of  being.  To  a 
more  confined  class  an  additional  thinking  principle  may  be 
given ;  and  to  a  smaller  and  more  highly  privileged  species 
an  immortal  soul  may  be  dispensed.  If  we  admit  any  inde- 
pendent principle  at  all,  there  can  be  no  greater  difiiculty  in 
allowing  several  species  of  such  a  principle;  and  in  conceiv- 
ing these  allotted  in  different  degrees  to  different  classes, 
just  as  additional  bodily  organs  and  faculties  are  observable, 
conferring  additional  degrees  of  perfection  on  different  spe- 
cies as  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  existence ;  we  would  not  be 
understood  positively  to  maintain  the  view  of  the  subject 
just  given.  All  that  we  are  concerned  to  shew  is,  that  on  the 
supposition  of  an  independent  principle,  there  are  none  of 
those  insuperable  difficulties  which  the  author  seems  to  find 
in  regard  to  the  different  distribution  of  intellectual  powerii 
among  different  classes  of  animals,  or  the  endowment  of  man 
with  an  immortal  spirit. 

With  respect  to  the  author's  remarks  on  the  deranged  ma- 
nifestations of  the  mind,  we  need  make  no  observation,  be- 
cause we  conceive  no  believer  in  the  separate  existence  of 
the  mind  would  in  the  least  object  to  the  admission,  which 
our  author  shews  is  necessary,  that  this  separate  principle 
must  yet  be  powerfully  under  the  controul  of  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  he  urges  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  section  respecting  the  process  of  dissolution, 
we  conceive  the  principle  before  adverted  to,  of  his  own  ad- 
mission, would  completely  solve  them.  If  it  be  admitted, 
that  an  independent  principle  is  nevertheless  greatly  under 
the  controul  of  matter,  and  of  the  physical  state  of  the  body; 
it  may  be  so  powerfully  affected  by  circumstances  attending 
the  dissolution  of  that  body,  that  it  may  be  impossible  for  us 
to  decide  whether  it  still  remains  a  tenant  of  its  mortal  abode 
or  not.  And  thus,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  its  disunion,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  that 
disunion  does  not  completely  take  place  at  one  definite  pe- 
riod ;  and  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  cases  of  sus- 
pended animation  and  apparent  resuscitation,  so  obviously, 
that  we  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  carry  our  remarks  any 
further. 

In  the  next  section  the  author  proceeds  to  consider  the 
arguments  of  that  distinguished  and  lamented  advocate  for 
religious  truth,  whom  he  designates  as  M.  llennell.  Of 
these  arguments,  however,  he  notices  but  very  few,  and  those 
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are  very  briefly  dispatched.  The  principal  argument,  viz. 
that  instances  have  been  known  of  the  functions  of  the  mind 
going  on  after  portions  of  the  brain  have  been  destroyed,  is 
here  ("as  the  author  conceives)  refuted  by  an  argument  de- 
duced from  craniology  ; — that  all  the  organs  of  the  brain  are 
double;  and  no  instance  was  ever  known  of  any  given  func- 
tion of  the  mind  being  carried  on  after  the  loss  of  hoth  its 
appropriate  organs. 

Similar  views  are  taken  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams ; 
which  the  author  considers  easily  explicable  on  the  phrenolo- 
gical hypothesis,  but  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an 
independent  soul.  Why  it  should  be  so,  we  cannot  at  all 
see  ;  for  the  mind  may  just  as  well  be  supposed  a  compound 
of  various  faculties,  each  of  which  may  be  in  different  states 
of  activity,  as  well  as  the  different  organs  which  the  author 
supposes  thus  affected,  and  so  producing  the  various  combi- 
nations of  dreams. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  writer  on 
the  extremely  brief  and  satisfactory  method  which  he  has 
adopted  of  refuting  his  most  formidable  antagonist ;  simply 
by  contradicting  one  statement  in  the  way  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  then  by  most  conclusively  asserting,  that  all  the 
rest  of  his  argument  is  superfluous  ! 

He  accuses  Mr.  Abernethy,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of 
extending  Mr.  Hunter's  views  concerning  the  principle  of 
life  much  further  than  inductive  science  can  warrant.  With- 
out presuming  either  to  defend  or  to  impugn  the  correctness 
of  the  views  entertained  by  this  distinguished  physiologist, 
we  have  in  the  foregoing  remarks  merely  confined  ourselves 
to  maintaining  this;  that  if  inductive  science  does  not  ex- 
hibit to  us  an  independent  vital  and  thinking  principle,  so 
neither  will  it  allow  us  to  regard  organization  as  a  sufficient 
ultimate  cause  of  the  phenomena. 

We  make  this  remark  to  prevent  misconception  on  the  part 
of  those  who  uphold  Mr.  Abernethy's  views  :  and  we  wish  to 
follow  it  up  by  one  extract  from  the  work  before  us,  in  which 
the  author  gives  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Plunter's  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  life,  as  follows. 

*'  I  question,  in  the  first  place,  whether  M.  Hunter  had  any  par- 
ticular opinions  about  life,  independent  of  his  views  of  its  phenomena 
manifested  in  the  actions  of  the  animal  machine.  I  cannot  discover 
in  his  works,  the  recognition  of  a  separate  principle  of  life  in  the 
light  in  which  M.  Abernethy  seems  to  view  it.  From  the  meta- 
phorical nature  and  imperfect  mechanism  of  language,  one  is  in- 
duced to  individualize  and  to  personify  a  sort  of  supposed  common 
cause  of  effects,     Thus  we  speak  of  the  'procreative  power,'  the 
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*  formative  nisus,'  the  'ulcerative  principle,'  and  many  others  :  we 
know  only  the  effects,  and  are  too  apt,  from  viewing  a  number  of 
these  as  possessing  a  real  or  fancied  similarity,  to  ascribe  them 

hastily  to  some  identical  common  principle*  •  • I  cannot 

help  thinking  that  M.  Hunter  intended  no  more  in  \vhat  he  said 
about  the  principle  of  life^  than  to  avail  himself  of  this  license  of 
language  to  give  consistency  to  a  description  of  similar  effects,  and 
to  fix  it  on  the  attention,  by  ascribing  them  to  ^  common  principle 
of  causation."     P.  76. 

This  passage  we  leave  without  comment  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  readers :  but  we  shall  not  proceed  to  examine  in 
detail  any  more  of  this  section,  as  it  relates  merely  to  the 
controversy  about  craniology ;  and  in  whichever  way  this  may 
be  viewed,  we  do  not  conceive  that  it  can  necessarily  involve 
the  question  respecting  the  separate  existence  of  the  vital  or 
intellectual  principle. 

We  have  thus  far  examined  the  physiological  and  meta- 
physical part  of  our  author's  speculations  :  and  we  trust  that 
in  doing  so,  he  witl  not  have  to  accuse  us  of  any  departure 
from  the  most  candid  spirit  of  philosophic  discussion.  We 
agree  with  him  to  a  certain  extent.  We  believe,  as  he  does, 
that  anatomical  investigations  are  incapable  of  eliciting  the 
vital  or  intellectual  principle,  whatever  it  may  be.  But  failing 
in  discovering  an  independent  principle,  he  further  maintains 
that  science  can  shew  no  other  vital  principle  than  organiza- 
tion. Here  we  cannot  follow  him,  because,  as,  we  have 
shewn,  organization  cannot  be  a  vital  or  intellectual  principle 
at  all. 

Again,  he  conceives  the  supposition  of  an  independent 
principle  to  be  encumbered  v/ith  many  insuperable  diflS- 
culties  :  all  these  we  have  shewn  to  be  groundless  ;  and  that 
the  supposition  of  life  and  mind  being  only  properties  of 
matter,  is  attended  with  difficulties  infinitely  greater  :  and  is 
moreover  a  conclusion,  to  which  inductive  science  can  never 
lead  us,  being  in  itself  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption. 

Philostratus  here  brings  his  speculations  to  a  close,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  with  the  greater  effect,  he  winds  up  his  argu- 
ment and  recapitulates  its  most  important  parts  in  what  he 
calls  the  "  Somatopsychonoological  Catechism."  To  be 
candid,  we  must  say,  that  this  Catechism  appears  to  us  one 
of  the  most  unintelligible  hodgepodges  we  ever  saw.  As  our 
readers  may  possibly  think  our  remarks  already  becoming 
tedious,  we  will  merely,  for  the  sake  of  enlivening  the  matter, 
give  a  few  questions  from  this  redoubted  Catechism,  and 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  our  own  answers  to  them,  follow- 
ing however  our  author's  method  as  nearly  as  wc  can.    Thus 
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we  shall  have  as  follows  : — a  specimen  of  the  Soinatopsycho- 
uoological  Catechism. 

Q.  What  is  Somatopsychonoology  ? 

A .  Great  nonsense. 

Q.  What  are  the  Zoopoietic  constituents  ? 

A.  Three  elementary  principles  inherent  in  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  all  matter,  viz.  life,  mind,  and  body. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  by  which  these  principles  are 
otherwise  distinguished  ? 

A.  They  are  called  vitality,  fibre,  galvanism,  tissue,  intel- 
ligence, matter,  motion,  organism,  consciousness,  indivi- 
duality, and  humbug;  which  are  all  synonymous. 

Q.  What  are  the  proofs  of  these  being  all  one  ? 

A.  The  proofs  are  threefold,  sophistical,  hypothetical,  and 
incomprehensible. 

Q.  Give  instances  of  each  of  these ;  and  first  of  the  so- 
phistical : 

A.  The  mind  is  the  centre  of  the  brain  ;  the  mind  thinks  ; 
therefore  the  centre  of  the  brain  thinks.  Q.  E.  D. 

Q.  Very  well — now  the  hypothetical  ? 

A.  The  body  has  organization ;  the  body  has  life ;  there- 
fore organization  is  life. 

Q.  The  incomprehensible  ? 

A.  That  which  is  material  is  matter;  that  which  thinks — 
thinks ;  therefore  mind  is  matter. 

Q.  In  Somatopsychonoology  can  you  distinguish  the  per- 
cipient from  the  perceived,  or  yourself  from  the  rest  of  the 
universe? 

A.  By  no  means  : — the  universe  is  matter  in  motion  ;  the 
percipient  being  is  matter  in  motion ;  therefore  I  and  the 
universe  are  one  and  the  same  thino*. 


'o' 


Q.  How  do  you  know  that  things  exist? 

A.  Here  I  am  quite  lost 

This  being  our  author's  own  answer,  we  think  it  high  time 
to  quit  the  subject,  lest  we  should  get  out  of  our  depth  too. 

We  proceed  now  to  advert  to  the  religious  part  of  our 
author's  lucubrations.  His  opinions  on  these  subjects  are,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  mixed  up  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary manner  with  his  physiological  speculations :  and  no 
reader  can  help  feeling  some  surprize,  we  should  think,  at  the 
extreme  boldness  and  freedom  with  which  he  talks  of  a  ma- 
terial thinking  principle  as  a  philosopher,  and  in  the  same 
breath  appeals  to  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Holy  Church 
for  the  doctine  of  an  immaterial  spirit.  This  would  indeed 
appear  unaccountable,  and  even  suspicious,  if  we  were  not 
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well  acquainted  with  the  extreme  art  and  flubtlety  of  the  Je- 
suitical order.  They  can,  it  is  well  known,  assume  every, 
shape,  and  appear  in  any,  even  the  most  contradictory,  dis- 
guise, for  the  sake  of  doing  the  great  work — of  insinuating 
the  infallible  doctrine ;  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  even 
by  means,  which  to  the  ordinary  observer,  would  appear  to 
be  the  most  direct  violation  of  their  holy  principles.  Argu- 
ments apparently  directed  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  will  meet  a  favourable  reception  with  young 
medical  students  :  medical  practitioners  may  have  great  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  their  patients  : — what  a  glorious 
opportunity  therefore  for  the  work  of  conversion  !  Insinuate 
Catholicism  under  the  guise  of  materialism  ;  convert  all  the 
surgeons:  they  will  administer  the  holy  doctrine  with  their 
remedies,  and  thus  what  incalculable  good  may  not  result ! ! ! 
We  will  however  proceed  to  a  few  specimens.  First,  the 
Jesuit  makes  great  objections  to  the  mode  of  arguing  adopted 
by  those  who  have  undertaken  the  support  of  the  doctrines 
of  religion  upon  physical  principles.  This  he  of  course,  as  a 
good  Catholic,  attributes  to  the  Reformation. 

"  From  an  impartial  survey  of  history,  he  is  induced  to  conclude 
that  the  method  adopted  by  certain  Protestant  Christians  of  mixing 
their  own  peculiar  modes  of  profane  reasoning  with  religious  mys- 
teries is  one  of  the  means  of  ultimately  destroying  the  holy  doc- 
trine ;  and  that  this  method,  combined  with  the  mutual  contradic- 
tions of  disunitedschismatics,  has  been  slowly  sapping  the  foundation 
of  religious  faith  ever  since  the  pretended  Reformation."  Preface, 
p.  iv. 

Again,  his  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  soul's  independent  and  immaterial  nature  is  to  be  main- 
tained, is  thus  expressed  in  his  introduction. 

"  Almost  all  nations,  and  all  religions,  however,  entertain  this 
hope  of  futurity,  and  have  professedly  referred  it  to  inspiration ; 
and  we  may  observe,  that  the  reanimation  of  the  material  body  is 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  founded  on  the  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  most  definite  notions  on  the  subject  above  alluded  to 
may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Bible.  The  Jewish  historian, 
at  an  early  period,  distinguished  the  life  from  the  body  of  animals  : 
and  the  Christians  repeatedly  recognize  the  distinct  nature  of  the 
perishable  body  from  the  eternal  soul  of  man.  As  neither  phy- 
siology, which  relates  to  organism,  nor  natural  conscience,  which 
persuades  us  of  mental  identity,  have  any  thing  to  do  with  these 
doctrines  of  religion,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  objects 
of  research.  The  dogmas  of  religion  should  be  established  on 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  the  performance  of  miracles,  and 
on  other  historical  and  mystical  evidences  on  which  their  professors 
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have  always  founded  them ;  while  philosophy  should  be  left  free  to 
speculate  on  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  every  where  displayed 
by  the  surrounding  world,  and  to  draw  her  own  conclusions  as  to 
their  origin  and  nature."     Introditction,  p.  x. 

What  an  extra  ordinary  combiuation  is  here  displayed  of 
opinions  on  the  one  hand  most  profoundly  devout,  and  on  the 
other  most  philosophically  free.  Who,  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  mysteries  of  the  sacred  college,  does  not 
see  through  the  artifice?  Does  not  perceive  under  all  this 
assumption  of  sceptical  hardness  of  belief,  and  physiological 
free  thinking,  the  lurking  zeal  of  the  devoted  servant  and 
vigilant  soldier  of  the  Catholic  cause?  And  with  what  con- 
summate judgment  has  he  not  laid  his  plans,  so  as  to  catch 
the  unwary  anatomist,  who,  when  tired  with  vain  attempts  to 
discover  the  soul  by  dissection,  will  all  at  once  have  his  eyes 
opened  to  see  and  adore  the  light  which  the  Holy  Church  can 
throw  on  his  enquiries  ;  and  so  will  be  led  to  embrace  all  her 
sacred  ordinances. 

Father  Philostratus  in  his  first  section  maintains,  that  M. 
Laurence  (as  he  calls  him)  never  asserted  in  his  so  much  mis- 
understood lectures,  that  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body : 
but  that  he  has  carefully  guarded  against  any  inferences 
which  might  be  drawn  from  his  physiological  doctrines  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  religion.  He  contends,  and  in  this  our 
author  joins  with  him,  that  the  existence  and  immortality  of 
the  soul  are  doctrines  incapable  of  being  proved  by  any  ana- 
tomical researches,  and  equally  incapable  of  receiving  any 
refutation  from  such  enquiries.  This  the  Jesuit  makes  a 
topic  of  vehement  declamation  :  he  refers  us  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  whose  written  and  traditional 
evidences  all  that  it  can  bo  necessary  for  us  to  believe  on  this 
point  is  to  be  found.  A  specimen  of  his  harangue  is  as 
follows : 

'•  Imagine  then  my  surprize  when  I  found  that  a  doctrine  constitut- 
ing the  very  groundwork  ofChristianity,onewhich  involves thebelief 
in  Jesus  Christ's  resurrection,  one  which  so  many  miracles  have  been 
wrought  to  uphold,  and  which  so  many  saints  and  fathers  of  the 
Church  have  for  ages  past  laboured  in  all  countries  to  pi-each  and 
inculcate  on  divine  authority  : — that  this  doctrine  should  be  declared 
in  danger  from  any  fancied  inferences  from  a  lecture  on  anatomy 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London  !  and  that  the  counteraction 
of  this  imagined  danger  should  be  undertaken  on  the  half  intelligible 
principles  of  psychology,  which  certain  ingenious  persons  have  la- 
boured to  extract  from  the  writings  of  M.  Hunter  ! ! !"     P.  8. 

He  is  most  vehement   against  all  the  opponents  of  M. 

R 
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Laurence's  dootrifjeSj  and  especially  the  distinguished  authof 
of  the  "Remarks  on  Scepticism;"  but  upon  a  close  enquiry, 
bis  rancour  is  evidently  much  more  displayed  against  them 
as  Protestants  than  as  immaterialists.  He  abuses,  in  no  very 
becoming  terms,  the  "  heretical  mobs  of  conflicting  sec- 
taries;"  and  maintains,  tha!  neither  true  belief  nor  grace  are 
to  be  found  any  where  but  among  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
community. 

However,  as  physiological  enquiries  are  the  pretext  all 
along,  he  proceeds  in  his  second  section  to  contend  that  the 
very  inference,  that  a  philosophical  deduction  from  physio- 
logy in  favour  of  un  immaterial  principle  is  necessary  to  the 
support  of  Christianity,  must  imply  scepticism.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  this  very  extraordinary  line  of 
argument.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  authority  of  the  Church 
as  the  rule  of  faith  is  the  principle  to  which  every  thing  is 
made  to  lead. 

Again,  take  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  on  several  pre- 
tended difficulties  (which  we  before  examined.) 

'*'  Having  thus  left  these  qucestiones  difficiles  to  be  solved  by 
those  who  support  the  doctrine  out  of  which  they  naturally  arise,  I 
feel  induced  to  close  this  part  of  the  subject  by  stating,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  high  natural  probability  of  a  material  cause  of 
phenomena,  the  good  Catholic  doubts  not  of  the  mysterious  union 
of  body,  life,  and  mind,  on  an  authority  which  commands  his  faitli 
but  deigns  not  to  direct  his  reason ;  and  that  the  merit  of  so  be- 
lieving this  doctrine  as  a  Christian,  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  his 
view  of  its  probability  as  a  philosopher."     P.  48. 

We  wish  we  could  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  sixth  sec- 
tion, the  whole  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing and  recommending  in  every  way  the  institutions  of  the 
Romish  Church.  The  argument  from  physiology  is  most 
curious.  We  have  known  a  religious  writer  inculcate  his 
opinions  by  proving  "  the  world"  to  be  "  without  souls,''  but 
we  must  say  that  the  Jesuit  has  far  outdone  him  in  the  in- 
genuity of  his  argument  on  the  same  ground. 

At  the  end  of  his  disquisitions  the  author  places  a  supple- 
ment, brought  in  in  a  truly  Jesuitical  style,  in  a  sly  small  type, 
to  add  a  few  illustrations  of  his  system,  and  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  he  does  by  arguments 
equally  artful  and  more  extraordinary  than  any  before  ad- 
duced: he  urges  the  powerful  moral  influence  ©f  the  splendor 
of  Romish  worship  ;  of  the  pictures  and  images  of  saints,  and 
the  various  legends  considered  as  moral  allegories.  He 
dwells  especially  upon  the  importance  of  the  old  botanical 
nomenclature  as  contrasted  with  the  Linnaean,  because  thus 
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such  plants  as  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  ocuhis  Chrisii,  Cal- 
ceolus  Bealae  Virginis,  &c.  &c.  become  mementoes  of  the 
most  important  subjects  of  sacred  history.  He  then  goes  on 
to  defend  the  institutions  of  monastic  seclusion  and  celibacy>. 
upon  a  most  singuhir  argument  derived  from  M.  Malthas, 
for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Supplement,  p.  7.  An? 
additional  Supplement  comes  next,  called  Fides  Catholica; 
or  his  reasons  for  preferring  this  faith  :  this  is  truly  curious, 
and  well  worth  reading.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  he 
considers  the  Church  of  England  as  next  best  to  that  of 
Rome.  The  conclusion  reads  somewhat  oddly  : — "  he  pre- 
fers the  adoption  of  Catholicism  to  Atheism,  and  believes 
that  the  former  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  comfort  of 
human  life  than  the  latter,  even  were  it  proved  to  be  an  illu- 
sion !"  This  sentence  is  eminently  in  the  assumed  character 
of  a  free-thinker,  and  so  artfully  is  the  disguise  kept  up,  that 
in  some  passages  we  have  noticed  expressions  which  would 
hardly,  we  should  suppose,  be  tolerated,  if  the  good  cause 
did  not  sanctify  them. 

Thus  in  a  note  (p.  91.)  he  speaks  of  the  Crusades  as  a 
most  unchristian  war:  and  inveighs  against  the  "  horrors  of 
that  infernal  tribunal,  the  Inquisition."  Somewhat  bold  this 
for  a  good  Catholic. 

Again,  he  very  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  perfectly 
liberal  and  unrestrained  enquiry,  and  exclaims  against  the 
odious  shackles  of  persecution  and  literary  censorship  of  any 
sort  whatever. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  his  book  expressly  deprecates 
the  idea  of  any  judge  of  opinions  claiming  infallibility:  and 
recommends  all  his  readers  to  inscribe  on  the  tablet  of  me- 
mory, as  an  everlasting  memorial  of  human  frailty,  that  Galileo 
was  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  for  instructing  mankind  in 
truths  afterwards  confirmed  by  Newton ! 

How  artfully,  to  serve  his  purpose,  does  the  Jesuit  per- 
sonate the  Free-thinker ;  but  an  expression  or  two  may  be 
found  here  and  there  of  even  a  stiil  bolder  appearance  :  for 

instance,  (p.  8.)   "In  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Catholic 

Church  in  whose  written  and  traditional  evidences  are  said  to 
be  found  all  that  concerns  the  salvation  of  mankind,"  &c.  &c. 

If  Satan  can  be  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  no 
wonder  that  a  Jesuit  can  assume  the  form  of  an  angel  of 
darkness,  if  it  be  to  prosecute  his  holy  mission. 

One  more  instance  of  this  we  must  be  permitted  to  bring 
forward.  It  occurs  in  a  note  of  rather  a  curious  character, 
which  is  slily  brought  in  when  the  author  is  speaking  of  those 
who  have  supported  the  truth  of  religion  with  arguments 
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drawn  from  physics.  Among  these  he  notices  Paley,  and 
tbia  leads  to  an  attack  on  the  fundamental  acgument  of  his 
Natural  Theology.  There  is  an  insidious  appearance  about 
this  attack  which  obliges  us  to  trespass  a  little  longer  on  our 
reader's  patience.  Paley  illustrates  the  nature  ot  his  argu- 
ment by  a  comparison  with  the  supposed  case  of  finding  a 
watch,  and  thence  inferring  a  watch-maker.  This,  Philos- 
Iratus  says,  does  not  apply  to  the  grand  argument,  because 
such  an  inference  is  merely  made  from  previous  experience, 
which  cannot  hold  good  in  the  greater  case.  The  fallacy 
obviously  lies  in  arguing  upon  the  term  watch-maker ;  the  in- 
ference is,  that  the  watch  exhibits  marks  of  design. 

That  a  professed  believer  should  attack  and  misrepresent 
a  celebrated  argument  like  that  here  alluded  to,  and  one 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  of  great  force  in  support 
of  the  first  principles  of  all  religion,  might  appear  a  little 
singular :  it  might  be  said,  if  the  argument  did  not  appear 
to  him  conclusive,  he  might,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  cause, 
have  at  least  held  his  tongue.  This  however  is  easily  ex- 
plained :  the  author's  system  is  not  built  on  reason ;  his  object 
is  to  inculcate  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Church  and  her 
traditions  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  Hence  the  foundations 
of  natural  religion  are  to  he  overthrown,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  giving  advantages  to  the  Atheist.  But  what  follows  is 
still  better. 

•'  Paley  was  no  ignoramus ;  but  I  have  long  been  of  opinion, 
that  to  a  clear  head,  a  tolerably  empty  stomach,  if  not  necessary, 
were  at  least,  very  conducive:   I  agree  with  Shakspeare,  that 

*  Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits.' 

Now  Paley  was  known  to  be  an  extravagant  gourmandizer ;  and 
it  is  recorded  of  him,  on  good  authority,  that  he  often  ate  a  whole 
shoulder  of  mutton  at  one  meal.  The  learned  Dr.  Lambe,  of 
London,  has  clearly  proved  that  a  light  vegetable  diet  clarifies  the 
intellect ;  and  the  classic  author  of  Pastor  Fido  has  long  ago  ex- 
tolled the  power  of  the  Ciio  di  httte  e  del  Jrutto  over  the  wander- 
ings of  the  enthusiast.  So  well  was  the  great  Newton  aware  of 
the  clearness  of  head  produced  by  *  Spare  fast  that  with  the  Gods 
doth  diet/  that  when  composing  his  Principia  he  ate  only  of  a 
little  bread,  and  drank  only  a  little  water.  Now  may  we  not,  after 
the  perusal  of  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  argue  that  his  inorduiate 
meals  made  his  mind  stop  short  of  those  piercing  and  ethereal 
coruscations  of  genius  which  the  late  herbivorous  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelly  displayed  in  advocating  the  cause  he  had  espoused  ?** 
NotCy  p.  86. 

This  is  indeed  carrying  zeal  for  the  Catholic  doctrines  to 
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an. extraordinary  pitch:  to  uphold  an  Atheist  rather  than  a 
Protestant ;  nay,  even  to  make  common  cause  with  the  for- 
mer in  attacking  the  arguments  and  abusing  the  person  of 
the  latter — and  all  because  he  was  a  Protestant :  this  is  un- 
accountable. 

We  at  first  hazarded   our  conjecture  as  to   the  character 
and  design  of  our  author;  if  any  of  our  readers  should  not 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  us,  and  should  be  disposed  to  view 
the  whole  design  in  a  different  light,  and  peradventure  to  re- 
gard some  of  our  latter  quotations  as  rather  exhibiting  occa- 
sional oversights  in  keeping  up  an  assumed  character,  we  can 
only  say  as  before,  that  with  their  opinions,  or  conjectures, 
we  meddle  not.     SVe  have  directed  our  chief  attention  to  the 
author's  physiological  arguments,  and  have  endeavoured,  we 
trust  not  without  success,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  hypo- 
thesis which  asserts,  that  we  are  of  necessity  to  conclude  that 
matter  thinks  because  we  know  not  the  principle  which  does, 
or  that  it  z*  proved  that  the  mind  is  material,   if  it  be  mo^ 
proved  to  be  immaterial.     We  have  further  shewn,  we  trust, 
that  the  phenomena  of  perception  must  be  attributed  to  some 
order  of  causes  quite  different  from  any  physical  causes ;  and 
we  look  to  the  volume  of  inspiration  for  pointing  out  the 
connection  of  this  principle  of  thought  with  moral  responsi- 
bility, and  its  consequences. 
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When  we  contemplate  the  state  of  science  at  any  epoch  as 
presented  to  our  view  in  the  periodical  records  of  its  pro- 
gress, we  are  often  tempted  to  wonder  in  what  department 
or  by  what  means  the  next  step  in  improvement  can  be  made. 
Every  question  which  the  most  refined  examination  can  sug- 
gest seems  to  have  been  proposed  and  investigated  :  nay, 
even  some  seem  almost  to  have  been  invented  merely  for  the 
sake  of  affording  topics  of  investigation,  and  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  philosophic  powers.  Yet  when  a  new  portion  of 
the  records  of  scientific  pursuits  comes  before  us,  we  always 
find  something  new  and  entirely  unanticipated,  to  stimulate 
our  curiosity  and  gratify  our  desire  of  progressive  improve- 
ment. Nor  is  this  a  subject  of  surprize,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  variety  of  circumstances  quite  beyond  the  controul  of 
foresight  and  calculation  from  which  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
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coverie*  often  derive  their  origin  :  when  we  consider  how 
purely  accidental  the  occurrence  or  observation  of  a  new 
phenomenon  not  nnfrequentiy  is,  and  how  often  the  attention 
of  the  philosopher  is  arrested  by  some  circumstance  of  ap- 
parently so  trivial  a  description  that  it  is  only  surprising  he  did 
not  pass  it  over  altogether; — but  which  perhaps  is  thus  made 
lo  become  the  foundation  of  some  superstructure,  at  once  an 
ornament  to  science  and  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the 
community  at  large. 

The  labours  of  the  scientific  body  of  our  countrymen  have 
during  the  last  year  been  fnlly  equal  to  those  cf  preceding 
periods.  The  part  of  the  Royal  Society's  transactions  now 
before  us  affords  some  very  satisfactory  specimens  of  the 
progress  of  research.  It  contains  only  ten  papers,  but  some 
of  these  are  of  considerable  length.  They  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  production  of  individuals  whose  names  are  well 
known  in  the  scientific  world  ;  and  in  all  of  them  the  fame  of 
their  respective  authors  is  fully  sustained.  In  giving  our 
readers  such  an  account  of  their  contents  as  is  compatible 
with  the  nature  of  our  journal,  we  shall  follow  the  plan  we 
have  uniformly  adopted,  and  after  enumerating  and  classify- 
ing the  different  papers,  shall  proceed  to  dilate  upon  one  or 
two  which  seem  of  peculiar  interest  or  importance. 

We  have  first  however  to  mention,  that  tlie  Copley  medal 
for  the  last  year  was  awarded  to  John  Pond,  Esq.  Astronomer 
Royal,  as  a  testimony  of  the  respect  of  the  Society,  and  their 
general  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  observations.  The 
more  particular  occasion  of  adjudging  to  him  this  prize,  was 
his  researches  on  an  apparent  declination  in  the  places  of  the 
fixed  stars,  which  we  noticed  on  a  former  occasion.  But 
the  President  expressly  said  on  delivering  the  medal,  that 
the  Society  was  not  thereby  to  be  understood  as  expressing 
any  opinion  on  the  validity  of  that  discovery;  which  requires 
more  repeated  and  extended  observation  for  its  confirmation. 

In  the  department  of  Physiology  and  Natural  History  the 
volume  before  us  contains  four  ptipers.     The  first  of  these, 

l\o.  I.  is  the  Groonian  Lecture — on  the  Internal  Structure 
of  the  Human  Brain  when  examined  in  the  miscroscope,  as 
compared  with  that  of  fishes,  insects  and  worms.  Bv  Sir  E. 
Home,  V.P.R.S. 

This  paper,  like  most  which  we  have  had  to  notice  of  the 
same  class,  consists  principally  of  remarks  in  iliuslration  of 
the  splendid  delineations  of  microscopic  objects  by  Mr. 
Bauer.  To  this  indefatigable  observer  Sir  E.  Home  com- 
mences by  paving  well  deserved  compliments. 

A  portion  of  very  recent  human  brain  steeped  in  distilled 
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water,  was  examined  by  Mr-  B.  who  perceived  in  it  rows  of 
globules,  proceeding  in  straight  lines  from  the  cortical 
into  the  medullary  parts.  A  comparison  was  instituted 
between  the  human  brain  and  that  of  fishes,  insects,  and 
worms.  Among  these,  some  of  the  results  were,  that  in  the 
tench  the  brain  has  a  central  cavity,  and  its  basis  is  nodu- 
lated. In  the  bee,  that  organ  is  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
the  other  insects  which  have  been  examined.  It  is  also 
large  in  the  moth  and  the  caterpillar.  How  do  these  facts 
bear  on  the  phrenological  hypothesis  ?  The  bee  is  unques- 
tionably distinguished  for  his  mathematical  abilities  ;  but  are 
moths  and  caterpillars  particularly  intellectual  ? 

No.  II.  Entitled  some  observations  on  the  Migration  of 
Birds,  by  the  late  Edward  Jenner,  M.D.  F.R.S. — is  a  cem- 
munication  of  great  interest,  not  only  as  a  posthumous  pro- 
duction of  so  distinguished  an  individual ;  but  also  in  re- 
ference to  the  much  disputed  point  in  natural  history  to 
which  it  relates. 

The  paper  commences  with  some  remarks  on  the  powefs 
of  flight  which  these  birds  must  possess,  and  which  have  been 
thought  improbably  great;  a  number  of  facts  however  are 
brought  forward  to  show  that  their  powers  are  fully  adequate 
to  perform  such  migrations  as  have  been  attributed  to  them. 
The  author  next  discusses  the  question  of  their  remaining 
dormant  during  the  winter.  This  is  shewn  to  be  highly  im- 
probable; and  their  condition  on  reappearance  essentially 
different  from  that  of  any  other  animals  after  hybernation. 
The  possibility  of  their  lying  torpid  under  water  is  clearly  dis- 
proved. 

In  the  next  place,  many  remarks  are  made  on  the  very 
strong  instinct  by  which  birds  of  passage  are  able  to  return 
and  build  on  precisely  the  same  spot  for  many  years.  Several 
very  curious  instances  of  this  are  adduced. 

Dr.  Jenner  then  proceeds  to  state  as  the  cause  of  the  mi- 
gration of  birds  the  instinctive  foresight  of  providing  for 
rearing  their  young.  The  parent  birds  arc  shewn  not  to 
leave  the  countries  from  which  they  migrate  for  the  supply 
of  any  wants  of  their  own,  their  food  being  abundant  at  tho 
time:  and  they  remain  no  longer  than  suffices  for  the  rearing 
of  their  broods.  Dr.  J.  observes,  as  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  Ray,  who  attributed  the  migration  of  fishes  to  its 
true  cause,  that  of  seeking  proper  situations  for  spawning, 
overlooked  the  corresponding  impulse  as  actuating  birds. 
Various  other  observations,  which  we  cannot  here  particu- 
larize, are  then  made  in  further  illustration  of  these  views. 
The  winter  birds  of  passage  leave  this  country  for  pre- 
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cisely  tlie  same  reason  that  impels  the  spring  migrators  to 
come  hither.  Some  of  them,  as  the  wild  duck  and  the  wood 
pigeon,  which  occasionally  build  here,  are  irregular  in  their 
migration;  the  most  regular  are  the  redwing  and  the  field- 
fare, of  whose  building  in  this  country  Dr.  J.  never  met  with 
au  instance.  When  th6y  depart,  they  are  not  in  any  want  of 
sufficient  supplies  of  food. 

We  consider  this  explanation  as  at  once  simple  and  satis- 
factory. And  the  subject  affords  a  remarkable  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  a  predilection  for  theory  has 
blinded  the  mind  to  the  obvious  and  natural  cause  of  the 
phenomena.  It  is  curious  to  recollect  with  what  pertinacity 
the  idea  of  a  winter  retreat  to  avoid  the  inclemeucv  of  our 
season,  was  maintained  by  one  paity,  without  thinking  of  in- 
quiring whether  there  might  not  be  some  more  natural  reason  : 
and  again,  how  strenuously  the  doctrine  of  a  torpid  hyberna- 
tion at  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  rivers  was  upheld  by  another 
party,  without  attending  to  the  very  slight  nature  of  the 
proofs  on  which  it  rested,  or  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  state 
of  circumstances  taking  place. 

No.  III.  On  the  Nature  of  the  Acid  and  Saline  Matters 
usually  existing  in  the  Stomachs  of  Animals.  By  W. 
Prout,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  prove  that  the  acid  usually 
found  to  exist  in  the  stomach  of  animals  during  the  digestive 
process,  is  the  muriatic  acid,  and  that  the  saline  matters  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  alkaline  muriates.  The  investigation  was 
carried  on  by  some  very  neat  chemical  manifestations,  for 
the  details  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  paper 
itself. 

The  remaining  communication  on  topics  of  this  class  is 
No.  X. — On  the  Semi-decussation  of  the  Optic  Nerves. 
By  W.  H.  Wollaston,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

This  investigation  originated  in  the  author's  having  ob- 
served several  peculiar  instances  of  a  partial  sort  of  blind- 
ness, seeming  To  affect  only  one  side  of  the  eye. 

These  phenomena  he  refers  to  the  partial  insensibility  of 
each  retina;  and  considers  them  as  shewing  that  the  left 
side  of  the  retina  in  each  eye  is  supplied  with  nerves  from 
the  same  thalamus,  and  the  right  from  the  opposite  thalamus, 
so  that  the  nerves  supplying  the  former  alone  decussate,  and 
not- those  of  the  right  side;  to  this  arrangement  Dr.  W. 
gives  the  name  of  semi-decussation.  These  views  are  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  with  the  same  structure  in  fishes.  In 
conclusion,  the  author  applies  these  considerations  to  the 
question  respecting  single  vision  with  two  ryes.     Every  point 
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in  each  eye  is  supplied  with  a  pair  of  filaments  from  the  same 
nerve,  and  the  two  eyes  thus  sympathize  with  each  other  in 
every  point.  Hence  arises  single  vision,  and  the  reason  why 
infants  direct  both  eyes  in  a  corresponding  direction  instead 
of  squinting'. 

Of  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  papers  comprized 
in  the  part  of  the  Transactions  before  us,  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  give  any  detailed  analysis.  We  can  only  observe  in 
general  that  they  are  all  well  worthy  of  attentive  examina- 
tion, and  that  in  each  the  established  reputation  of  their 
respective  authors  is  well  supported.  The  titles  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

No.  IV.  On  the  North  Polar  Distances  of  the  Fixed 
Stars.  By  John  Brinkley,  D.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Andrew's  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  in  Dublin. 

No.  V.  On  the  Figure  requisite  to  maintain  tlie  Equili- 
brium of  a  Homogeneous  Fluid  Mass  that  revolves  upon  an 
Axis.     By  James  Ivory,  A.M.  F.R.S. 

No.  VII.  A  finite  and  exact  Expression  for  the  Refrac- 
tion of  an  Atmosphere  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  Earth. 
By  T.Young,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

We  may  however  observe,  that  in  the  first  of  these  papers 
Dr.  Brinkley  controverts  the  statements  of  Mr.  Pond  re- 
specting a  southern  motion  in  the  fixed  stars,  above  alluded 
to ;  and  altogether  denies  the  validity  of  that  astronomer's 
conclusions  on  the  subject.  He  shews  that  the  Greenwich 
and  Dublin  catalogues  of  1813  differ  merely  a  few  tenths  of 
a  second,  and  those  of  1823  still  less;  and  he  ascribes  the 
appearance  of  a  southern  motion  to  a  slight  error  in  the  Green- 
wich catalogue  of  1813.  He  further  shews  that  a  great  part 
of  the  differences  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Pond,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  having  applied  different  corrections  for  refraction  to 
the  different  catalogues  ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  he 
strongly  deprecates.  In  conclusion,  he  makes  some  lemarks 
on  the  much  agitated  question  respecting  the  parallax  of  the 
fixed  stars,  which  in  his  opinion  is  still  open  to  discussion. 

No.  VIII.  The  Bakerian  Lecture — on  certain  Motions 
produced  in  Fluid  Conductors  when  transmitting  the  Electric 
Current.     By  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

The  subject  of  this  lecture  is  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
mercury,  and  other  fluid  metals,  when  placed  within  the  in- 
fluence of  an  electrical  current  transmitted  through  conduct- 
ing liquids. 

If  a  quantity  of  mercury  be  placed  in  a  dish  and  covered 
with  a  conducting  liquid,  through  which  an  electric  current 
is  transmitted  from  a  voltaic  pile  of  moderate  energy,  by 
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wires  not  in   contact  with  the  mercury,  this  metal  will  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  circulation,  the  force  and  direction  of 
which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  intensity  of 
the  electric  power  used,  and  other  adventitious  circumstances. 
If  the  liquid  be  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  or  any  of  the  more 
concentrated   acids,   the  circulation  is  excessively    violent, 
even  with  weak  electric  powers,  and  takes  place  in  a  direc- 
tion from  the  negative  to  the  positive  wire.     On  the  other 
band,  under  alkaline  solutions,  2>ure  mercury  remains  at  per- 
fect rest  in  like  circumstances  ;  but  if  the  least  atom  of  po- 
tassium, sodium,  zinc,   or    any  metal  more  electro-positive 
than  mercury,  be  added  to  it,   a  violent  rotation  is  immedi- 
ately produced,  in  the  opposite  direction  or  from  the  positive 
wire.     From  some  trials  Mr.  Herschel  is  led  to  conclude, 
that    much    less   than   a    millionth    part   of  potassium,  or  a 
100,000th  of  zinc,  is  sufficient  to  impart  this  singular  pro- 
perty to  mercury.     Lead  and  tin  act  vvilh  much  less  energy. 
— Bismuth,  copjDcr,  silver,  "and  gold,  not  at  all.     A  number 
of  singular  phenomena  in  the  electrization  of  mercury  and 
other  metals  are  described  :  and  some  calculations  added  re- 
specting the  intensity  of  the  forces   acting  on  the  molecules 
of  the  electrified  body,  which  Mr.  H.  concludes  in  his  expe- 
riments to  have  been  not  less  than  50,000  times  their  gravity. 
In  the  sequel  Mr.  Herschel  notices  the  curious  gyratory 
motions  observed  by  M.  Serrulas  in  fragments  of  alloy  of  po- 
tassium and  bismuth,  when  floated  on  mercury  under  water  ; 
the  cause  of  which  he  shows  to  have  been  misunderstood  by 
Mr.  S.  and  which  admit  of  easy  explanation  on  the  principles 
of  this  lecture.     For  these  experiments  the  mercury  must  bo 
absolutelv  pure,  the  vessels  perfectly  clean ;  and  no  (ilm  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal.     A  battery ^of  eight  or  ten  pairs  of 
single  plates  is  sufficient. 

These  experiments,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  wholly  of  a 
new  description.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  received  hypo- 
thesis of  the  nature  of  the  galvanic  current  or  currents  will 
explain  why  a  rotatory  motion  should  be  communicated  to  a 
mass  of  fluid  metal  iii  contact  with  a  liquid  conductor  be- 
tween the  wires.  Still  less  does  it  appear  why  this  motion 
should  be  in  opposite  directions  according  to  the  acid  or 
alkaline  nature  of  the  conductors.  These  curious  facts  seem 
to  promise  an  extension  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  relations 
between  chemical  and  electric  action,  which  are  as  yet  so 
little  understood,  but  which  seem  likely  at  some  future  pe- 
riod to  be  reduced  to  a  more  simple  and  universal  principle 
than  any  which  science  has  hitherto  developed.  ,  ',n,t 

Before  quilting  this  subject  we  must  mention  one  applica- 
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tion  of  the  fact  which  Mr.  Herschel  has  proposed  to  make, 
and  which  we  will  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  superior  energy  of  action  the  pheno- 
mena which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper  furnish  a  test,  perhaps 
the  most  sensible  yet  known,  of  the  developement  of  feeble  voltaic 
powers.  I  constructed  a  small  battery  of  zinc  and  copper  wires 
twisted  together,  each  pair  being  two  inches  long  from  the  point  of 
junction,  and  the  wires  l-30th  of  an  inch  thick.  Ten  pairs  of 
these  excited  by  extremely  dilute  nitric  acid,  caused  a  rapid  rota- 
tion in  mercury,  interposed  under  sulphuric  acid  between  the  poles, 
and  a  regular  advance  of  globules  of  that  metal  towards  the  nega- 
tive pole.  The  rotation  continued  with  considerable  force  when 
the  wires  were  so  far  withdrawn  as  to  have  only  their  extremities  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  in  the  cells,  in  which  case  the  surface  ex- 
posed by  each  pair  to  the  action  of  the  acid  could  not  exceed  l-50th 
of  a  square  inch.  Nay,  so  delicate  is  this  indication,  that  the  elec- 
tricity developed  by  bringing  the  extremities  of  a  thin  zinc  and 
copper  wire  in  contact  with  a  glass  merely  moistened  with  the  above- 
mentioned  dilute  acid,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  cause  an  imme- 
diate and  miequivocal  rotation  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  mercury  pro- 
perly exposed  to  its  action.  By  this  means,  indeed,  the  feeblest 
electrical  excitement  may  be  placed  in  evidence.  I  have  thus 
rendered  strikingly  sensible  the  electricity  developed  by  a  mere 
difference  in  the  state  of  the  surface  of  two  small  portions  of  cop- 
per wire  from  the  same  coil  (one  being  a  little  cleaner  than  the 
other)  not  above  an  inch  in  length  of  either  being  immersed;  or 
that  set  in  motion  by  a  copper  and  zinc  wire  held  near  toget-lier 
and  dipped  in  common  pump-water,  powers  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
render  sensible  by  other  means.  For  the  success  of  these  experi- 
ments, however,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  plunge  the  extremities 
of  the  condueting  wires  under  sulphuric  acid.  The  surfaces  of 
contact  here  require  to  be  greatly  increased  so  as  to  insure  the 
transmission  of  the  whole  of  the  electricity  developed.  The  best 
way  is  to  immerse  them  in  two  considerable  pools  of  mercury  under 
the  acid,  one  on  either  side  of  the  globule  to  be  set  in  rotation." 

The  paper  before  us  gives  an  additional,  and  very  consi- 
derable testimony  to  the  not  less  varied  than  exalted  powers 
of  investigation  which  Mr.  Herschel  has  long  since  exhibited 
in  so  brilliant  a  manner,  by  his  numerous  profound  researches 
in  nearly  every  branch  of  mathematical  and  physical  science. 

No.  IX.  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Develope- 
ment of  Magnetical  Properties  in  Steel  and  Iron  by  Fercus^ 
sion.     Part  i\.     By  William  Scoresby,  Jun.  F.R.S.E. 

This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  one  which  we  noticed  on  a 
former  occasion.  In  that  communication  Mr,  S.  described 
tiie  experiment  of  haramfiring  a  piece  of  iron  on  the  top  of 
another  bar,  by  which  process  its  power  was  much  increased. 
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In  the  present  communication  some  further  researches  oh 
this   point  are  given;  in  which   a  method   of  developing  a 
much  higher  degree  of  magnetic  energy  is  described.    In  the 
former  experiments  a  single  rod  of  iron  only  was  used,  and 
the  steel  bars  or  wires   were  hammered  upon  it,  while  both 
were   held  in   a  vertical  position ;  in  which  case  the  mag- 
netism of  the  iron,  after  hammering,  was  employed  in  aid  of 
the  power  of  percussion  for  the  developement  of  the  mag- 
netism of  the  steel   bars.     But  the  iron   acted  only  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  steel  wires  ;  the  magnetism  of  the  upper 
end   being  spontaneous,  or  what  is   by  magneticians  called 
consequential.     Hence  Mr.  S.  attempted  to  supply  an  addi- 
tional force  for  the  developement  of  the  magnetism  of  the 
steel,  to  act  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  as  well  as  on  the 
lower,  and  this  he  accomplished  by  liaramering  the  wire  or 
bar  of  steel  between  two  bars  of  iron.     The  bars  of  iron  he 
used  were  three  feet  and  one  foot  in  length,  both  made  of 
common  iron.     The  steel  consisted  of  wires  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  diameter.     The  lifting  power  produced  in 
the  wires  was  estimated  by  the  heaviest  of  a  series  of  nails 
polished  at  the  points,  which  the  wire  was  capable  of  lifting. 
Without  attempting  to  follow  Mr.  Scoresby  through  the 
details  of  his  experiments,  we  will  merely  state  the  general 
results,  which  may  be  given  as  follows  : — 

1.  By  the  first  or  simple  process,  a  maximum  effect  was 
obtained  on  a  steel  wire  of  about  six  inches  long,  capable  of 
lifting  a  nail  of  186  grains,  which  effect  the  compound  pro- 
cess raised  up  to  32(j  grains.  In  other  cases  an  equal  or 
even  superior  effect  was  produced. 

2.  In  respect  of  the  temper  or  degree  of  hardness  of  the 
wires,  it  was  found  that  the  softest  wires  obtained  generally 
the  highest  power,  and  were  most  easily  magnetized,  but  the 
effect  soon  went  off. 

3.  By  using  a  larger  bar  of  iron  (about  eight  feet  in  length) 
a  great  increase  of  magnetical  power  was  obtained,  a  wire  of 
only  six  inches  long  being  made  to  lift,  by  hammering  by 
the  compound  process  on  this  bar,  a  weight  of  669  grains,  or 
four  times  the  weight  of  the  v/ire. 

4.  The  limit  to  the  magnetism  given  to  the  wires,  Mr.  S. 
considers  to  be  determined  by  the  magnetism  of  the  iron 
bars  employed.  The  bars  being  simply  placed  vertically 
become  slightly  magnetic  by  position  from  the  earth.  This 
polarity  is  increased  by  hammering  them  while  they  remain 
in  a  perpendicular  position.  In  order  to  proceed  to  the 
maximum,  the  bars  and  wires  must  be  continually  hammered 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  increase  becoming  very  slow. 
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With  respect  to  the  more  theoretical  part  of  the  subject, 
We  conceive  that  Mr.  Scoresby  has  in  these  researches  un- 
folded some  views  equally  new  and  important.  He  con- 
ceives that  the  high  effect  obtained  by  percussion  depends 
on  the  disposition  that  percussion  gives  to  the  ferruginous 
particles,  for  assuming  that  condition  to  which  we  apply  the 
name  magnetic.  The  particles  of  ferruginous  substances, 
especially  steel,  resist  this  condition  to  a  certain  extent, 
which  resistance  percussion  tends  to  overcome.  The  general 
law  to  which  Mr.  S.  reduces  the  various  phenomena  is  this, 
that  percussion  on  magnetizable  substances  in  mutual  contact 
inclines  them  to  an  equality  of  condition.  He  well  illus- 
trates this  by  the  tendency  of  bodies  unequally  heated,  to 
assume,  when  placed  together,  the  same  temperature.  And 
from  the  tendency  of  the  cooler  bodies  to  acquire  tempera- 
ture, and  of  the  hotter  to  lose  it,  he  explains  by  a  very  just 
analogy  the  apparently  opposite  proposition,  that  magnetism 
is  both  developed  and  destroyed  by  percussion.  The  power 
of  strong  magnets  is  diminished  by  hammering-,  if  held  in  the 
air  unsupported,  or  rested  upon  any  body  not  equally  mag- 
netic :  and  the  power  of  very  weak  magnets,  or  bars  with 
little  or  no  magnetism,  is  increased  if  held  upon  any  subject 
that  is  magnetic.  In  all  cases  and  circumstances  the  ham- 
mering tends  to  bring  the  substances  in  contact  into  a  similar 
state,  the  weaker  being  strengthened,  and  the  stronger 
weakened. 

These  experiments  exemplify  the  observation,  that  the 
progress  of  experimental  research  generally  tends  to  the 
simplification  of  the  subject :  and  as  the  number  of  facts  is 
increased  the  number  of  principles  is  reduced.  Mr.  Scoresby 
has  opened  a  new  view  of  analogy  between  magnetism  and 
heat,  which  may  possibly  be  of  great  use  (the  only  legitimate 
use  of  such  analogies)  for  suggesting  the  line  of  future  inves- 
tigation on  other  parts  of  the  subject. 

In  observing  the  progress  of  discovery  it  is  remarkable  to 
see  from  what  very  remote  points  the  light  of  science  is 
sometimes  made  to  converge  to  one  focus  ;  from  how  appa- 
rently opposite  sources  inferences  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  the  power  of  effecting  such  combinations 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  real  genius. 
Still  more  is  the  value  of  such  combinations  enhanced  when 
the  principles  from  which  they  flow  are,  separately  consi- 
dered, of  a  simple  and  obvious  character  ;  because  in  such  a 
case  the  surprize  that  the  relation  between  them  had  been  so 
long  unperceived  will  be  proportionally  greater.  If  again 
the  result  obtained  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  directly  avail- 
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able  to  an  important  practical  purpose,  the  discovery  will  be 
more  universaily  estimated  as  it  deserves.  In  all  these  re-, 
spects  a  peculiar  degree  of  celebrity  justly  belongs  to  more 
than  one  of  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.  No  where  is  the  union  of  these  characteristics  more 
completely  displayed  than  in  the  theory  and  application  of 
the  jufety  Ia;np.  And  we  have  now  to  present  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers  a  recent  discovery  of  the  same  distinguished 
man,  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  its  scientific  cha- 
racter to  that  invention,  and  is  at  least  of  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, importance  in  its  practical  application  ;  as  affecting  the 
most  vital  interests  of  the  British  empire, — the  security  and 
efficiency  of  its  navy.  The  paper  in  which  it  is  described 
will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  general  interest 
of  all  those  in  the  volume  before  us: — it  is  entitled. 

No.  VI.  On  the  Corrosion  of  Copper  Sheeting  by  Sea 
Water,  and  on  the  Methods  of  preventing  this  Eflect ;  and  on 
their  Application  to  Ships  of  War  and  other  Ships.  By  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Bart.  P.R.S. 

The  rapidity  with  which  copper  is  acted  upon  by  any 
agent  possessing  the  slightest  oxidating  power,  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  every  one.  Particularly  so  it  is  to  those  who  know 
any  thing  of  shipping.  The  destructive  corrosion  which  the 
coppering  of  a  vessel  undergoes  when  it  hath  been  exposed 
even  for  a  comparatively  short  time  to  the  action  of  sea 
water,  is  notorious.  And  the  evi'  is  most  sensibly  felt,  both 
by  the  navigator,  who  may  reasonably  fear  the  worst  conse- 
quences if  the  decay  proceeds  to  any  extent,  and  the  enor- 
mous expence  occasioned  by  this  class  of  repairs,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  them.  So  long  as 
these  evils  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  upon  any  scientific 
principle  to  discover  a  remedy  for  them.  To  defend  the  cop- 
per by  mechanical  means,  such  as  coating  the  sheets  with  tin, 
in  the  same  manner  as  culinary  vessels,  was  an  expedient 
suggested  by  a  manufacturer  about  the  year  1791,  but  which 
we  are  not  aware  was  ever  found  of  any  use  ;  and  we  shoidd 
not  have  thought  it  worthy  of  notice,  had  not  the  idea  been 
lately  brought  forward  in  a  way  to  which  we  shall  subse- 
quently have  occasion  to  advert. 

It  seems  that  the  rapid  decay  of  the  copper  sheeting  on  the 
ships  in  His  Majesty's  navy,  had  for  a  long  time  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  various  official  persons  most  concerned.  The 
result  was  an  application  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  examine 
into  the  cause  and  most  probable  means  of  remedy.  A 
committee  was  accordingly  formed,  of  which  the  President 
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was  llie  most  effective  member  :  and  hence  originated  the  im- 
portant series  of  investigations  whicb  it  is  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  to  describe. 

It  seems  to  have  been  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  action  of  sea  water  on  copper  depended  on  the  impurity 
of  the  metal ;  and  that  on  perfectly  pure  copper  it  would 
exert'  little  or  no  infiuence.  This  opinion,  however,  was  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  investigation  shewn  to  be  utterly  erro- 
neous. Specimens  ascertained  to  be  absolute^ly  pure,  were 
acted  upon  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  others  ;  and  a 
variety  of  different  specimens  furnished  by  the  Navy  Board, 
some  considered  remarkable  for  their  durability,  and  others 
for  their  rapid  decay,  were  found  to  exhibit  on  experiment 
very  little  difference  in  the  action  which  sea  water  had  upon 
them. 

To  explain  the  train  of  investigation  here  pui-sued,  Sir  H. 
Davy  commences  by  describing  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place.  Vv  hen  pure  and  clean  copper  is 
left  in  sea  water,  in  two  or  three  hours  a  yellow  tarnish  is  ob- 
servable on  the  metal,  and  a  cloudiness  in  the  water,  which 
gradually  acquires  a  green  tint.  In  less  than  a  day  a 
bluish  green  precipitate  appears  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
which  constantly  accumulates  :  while  this  is  going  on,  the  sur- 
face of  the  copper  becomes  visibly  corroded,  appearing  red 
through  the  water,  and  grass  green  in  that  part  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  air.  A  formation  of  carbonate  of  soda  by  de- 
grees takes  place  upon  this:  and  these  phenomena  continue 
till  the  water  loses  much  of  its  saline  character.  The  green 
precipitate,  appears  to  consist  principally  of  an  insoluble  com- 
pound of  copper,  and  hydrate  of  magnesia.  The  president 
now  proceeds  to  explain  th.e  principles  upon  which,  with  that 
profound  sagacity  lor  which  he  is  so  justly  distinguished,  he 
reasoned  upon  the  phenomena  thus  presented,  and  perceived 
the  connexion  which  they  maintain  with  the  theory  of  electro- 
chemical changes,  which  he  long  ago  rendered  himself  so  cele- 
brated by  establishing. 

"  According  to  the  views  which  I  developed  fourteen  years  ago 
of  the  nature  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine,  and  which  are  now 
generally  adopted,  it  is  evident  that  soda  and  magnesia  cannot  ap- 
pear in  sea  water  by  the  action  of  a  metal,  unless  in  consequence 
of  an  absorptien  or  transfer  of  oxygene.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  these  changes,  either  that  water  should  be  decomposed,  or 
oxygene  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  I  found  that  no  hydrogen 
was  disengaged  and  consequently  no  water  decomposed  :  necessa- 
rily the  oxygene  of  the  air  must  hav?  been  the  agent  concerned, 
which  was  made  evident  by  many  experiments. 
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"  Copper  in  sea  water  deprived  of  air  by  boiling  or  exhaustion^ 
and  exposed  in  an  exhausted  receiver  or  an  atmosphere  of  hydrd- 
gene  gas,  underwent  no  change  ;  and  an  absorption  in  atmospheri- 
cal air  was  shewn  when  copper  and  sea  water  were  exposed  to  its 
agency  in  close  vessels. 

"  In  the  Bakerian  lecture  for  1S06,  I  have  advanced  the  hypothe- 
sis that  chemical  and  electrical  changes  may  be  identical,  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  property  of  matter :  and  I  have  further 
explained  and  illustrated  this  hypothesis  in  an  elementary  work  on 
chemistry,  published  in  1812.  Upon  this  view,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  M.  Berzelius  and  some  other  philosophers,  I  have 
shewn  that  chemical  attractions  may  be  exalted,  modified,  or  des- 
troyed by  changes  in  the  electrical  states  of  bodies  ;  that  substances 
will  only  combine  when  they  are  in  different  electrical  states  ; 
and  that  by  bringing  a  body  naturally  positive  artificially  into  a  nega- 
tive state,  its  usual  powers  of  combination  are  altogether  destroyed  ; 
and  it  was  by  an  application  of  this  principle,  that  in  1807,  I  se- 
parated the  bases  of  the  alkalies  from  the  oxygene  with  which  they 
are  combined,  and  preserved  them  for  examination;  and  decom- 
posed other  bodies  formerly  supposed  to  be  simple. 

"  It  was  in  reasoning  upon  this  general  hypothesis  likewise,  that  I 
was  led  to  the  discovery  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

"  Copper  is  a  metal  only  weakly  positive  in  the  electro-chemical 
scale ;  and  according  to  my  ideas,  it  could  only  act  upon  sea  water 
when  in  a  positive  state;  and  consequently,  if  it  could  be  rendered 
slightly  negative,  the  corroding  action  of  sea  water  upon  it  would 
be  null ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  differences  of  the  kinds  of  cop- 
per sheeting  and  their  electrical  action  upon  each  other,  still  every 
effect  of  chemical  action  must  be  prevented,  if  the  whole  surface  be 
rendered  negative.     But   how  was  this  to  be  effected  ?  I  at  first 
thought  of  using  a  voltaic  battery  ;  but  this  could  be  hardly  appli- 
cable in  practice.  I  next  thought  of  the  contact  of  tin,  zinc,  or  iron  : 
but  I  was  for  some  time  prevented  from  trying  this,  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  the  copper  in  the  voltaic  battery,  as  well  as  the  zinc,  is 
dissolved  by  the  action  of  diluted  nitric  acid ;  and  by  the  fear  that 
too  large  a  mass  of  oxidable  metal  would  be  required  to  produce  de- 
cisive results.     After  reflecting  however  for  some  time  on  the  slow 
and  weak  action  of  sea  water  on  copper,  and  the  small  difference 
which  must  exist  between  their  electrical  powers;  and  knowing  that 
a  very  feeble  chemical  action  would  be  destroyed  by  a  very  feeble 
electrical  force,  I  resolved  to  try  some  experiments  on  the  subject. 
I  began  with  an  extreme  case.  I  rendered  sea  water  slightly  acidu- 
lous by  sulphuric  acid,  and  plunged  into  it  a  polished  piece  of  cop- 
per to  which  a  piece  of  tin  was  soldered  equal  to  about  l-20th  of 
the  surface  of  the  copper  ;  examined  after  three  days,  the  copper 
remained  perfectly  clean,  while  the  tin  was  rapidly  corroded  :  no 
blueness  appeared  in  this  liquor  ;  though  in  a  comparative  experi- 
ment, when  copper  alone  and  the  same  fluid  mixture  was  used  there 
was  a  considerable  corrosion  of  the  copper,  and  a  distinct  blue  tint 
in  the  liquid." 
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We  have  given  this  extract  at  length,  because  we  conceive 
we  could  not  in  any  shorter  or  more  preferable  words  describe 
the  whole  process  of  the  investigation,  than  in  those  through 
which  we  perceive  in  the  most  lively  manner  the  whole  course 
of  the  author's  ideas,  as  they  gradually  develope  themselves. 
We  have  thus  far  arrived  at  that  point  of  the  research 
where  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  practical  discovery  is 
completely  established.  On  its  elegance  and  simplicity  we 
think  it  superfluous  to  remark.  It  is  one  of  those  happy 
combinations  which  it  is  the  distinguishing  privilege  of  true 
genius  to  eflect. 

What  two  facts  are  apparently  more  unconnected  with,  and 
remote  from  each  other,  than  the  corrosion  of  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  and  the  influence  of  the  electrical  state  of  bodies  on 
their  combinations  ?  And  how  unlikely  would  it  seem  at  first 
sight,  that  a  purely  theoretical  principle  of  so  abstruse  a  na- 
ture, should  be  susceptible  of  an  immediate  application  to  a 
purpose  so  remote  from  philosophical  pursuits,  and  of  such 
incalculable  practical  importance  ? 

Sir  Humphry  proceeds  to  detail  various  other  experiments, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  examine  several  particulars  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  applying  the  discovery,  and  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  principle  would  apply.     The  experiment  just 
mentioned  was,  as  the  author  observes,  an  extreme  case.     If 
l-20th  part  of   the  surface  of  tin  prevented  the  action  of 
-acidulated   sea  water,   a   much  smaller  quantity  would  no 
doubt  suffice  for  sea  water  in  its  natural  state,  since  its  action 
depends  only  on  the  loosely  attached  oxygene  of  common  air; 
l-200th   part  of  the  surface  of  tin  was  found  perfectly  effec- 
tual.    The  position  of  the  tin  upon  the  copper  was  found  to 
be  quite  immaterial ;  the  whole  surface  was  equally  well  pre- 
served, to  whatever  part  of  it  the  tin  was  attached.     After 
some  days,  however,   the  tin  begins  to  be  coated  with  a  sub- 
muriate,  so  that  its  action  is  injured.      When  zinc  or  iron  was 
tried,  no  such  diminution  was  produced.     A  variety  of  trials 
were  made  as  to  the  degree  of  connexion  necessary  between 
the  body  of  the  copper  and  the  part  in  contact  with  the  de- 
fensive metal :  it  was  found  that  a  connexion  by  the  thinnest 
filament  is  sufficient  to  defend  the  whole  mass.     A  piece  of 
zinc  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  will  completely  defend  a  surface  of 
forty  or  fifty  square  inches.     A  small  piece  of  iron  connected 
by  a  copper  wire  to  the  larger  mass,  acted  as  completely  as 
if  it  had  been  in  immediate  contact. 

We  have  enumerated  only  a  few  of  the  most  striking  varia- 
tions of  the  experiment,  of  which  the  author  describes  many  j 
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bat  those  we  have  selected  are  sufficient  to  put  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  principle  of  this  truly  philosophical  in- 
vention. The  lords  of  the  admiralty,  have,  with  their  usual 
zeal  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  navy  by  the  applica- 
tion of  science,  given  directions  for  instituting  complete 
practical  trials  of  the  method  on  several  ships. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  paper.  Sir  H.  Davy  adverts  to 
various  other  applications  of  which  this  principle  is  suscepti- 
ble in  reference  to  economical  purposes  in  the  preservation 
of  metals  ;  he  promises  a  future  communication  of  the  conti- 
nuation of  his  researches. 

We  here  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  notice  an  attempt 
recently  made  to  deprive  Sir  H.  Davy  ol  the  claim  to  origi- 
nality in  this  invention :  though  the  nature  of  the  attempt  is 
such,  that  we  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  attention  if  it 
had  not  found  its  way  into  some  respectable  publications. 
A  notice  appeared  a  month  or  two  ago  in  a  periodical  paper, 
headed  by  the  title  **  Sir  H.  Davy's  remedy  for  the  decay  of 
copper  bottoms  not  original."  The  earlier  claim  advanced 
was  nothing  more  than  that  of  the  plan  of  tinned  copper 
sheets  which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  and  which  it  is  said 
were  proved  by  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Higgins  to  be  par- 
ticularly efficacious  in  resisting  the  action  of  sea  water.  The 
philosophical  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive  at  once,  that  as 
to  the  principle  there  is  no  similarity  whatever  between  the 
two  plans.  And  if  it  be  admitted,  (which  we  imagine  has 
never  been  questioned,)  that  the  discovery  of  the  electro-che- 
mical relations  of  bodies  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1806,  was  origi- 
nal ;  it  will  clearly  follow,  that  in  1791,  no  plan  solely  grounded 
on  that  discovery,  could  easily  have  been  proposed.  As 
however,  nothing  is  too  preposterous  not  to  produce  an  im- 
pression when  speciously  and  confidently  heralded  forth,  we 
have  thought  it  right  just  to  put  the  case  in  its  true  light. 

The  principle  of  this  invention  is  one  which  applies  to 
many  other  cases  in  the  arts ;  and  which  if  it  had  been  in  any 
degree  perceived  before  Sir  H.  Davy  developed  it,  would 
unquestionably  have  led  to  very  different  modes  of  attempting 
the  preservation  of  metals;  for  instance,  why  should  the 
trouble  have  been  taken  of  carefully  tinning  over  the  whole 
surface  of  a  sheet  of  copper  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  oxi- 
dation^  when  a  comparatively  small  speck  of  tin  attached 
would  have  answered  the  purpose  just  as  well,  unless  this  fact 
had  been  utterly  unknown  ? 

Bishop  Watson  in  his  chemical  essays  (1800,)  insists  very 
strongly  on  the  danger  of  tinned  copper  vessels  in  case  of  the 
abrasion  of  th«  tin  ;  and  so  apprehensive  was  he  of  the  con- 
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sequences  of  the  minutest  portion  of  copper  being  uncovered, 
that  he  says,  "  a  new  copper  vessel  or  a  vessel  newly  tinned 
is  more  dangerous  than  alter  it  has  been  used ;  because  its 
pores,  which  the  eye  cannot  distinguish,  get  filled  up  with  the 
substances  which  are  boiled  in  it,  and  all  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  prominent  parts  become  blunted,  and  are  thereby  ren- 
dered less  liable  to  be  abraded."  These  remarks  are  very  in- 
teresting, both  as  exhibiting  the  state  of  chemical  knowledge 
in  respect  to  this  point,  before  the  more  recent  discoveries, 
and  also  in  respect  to  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
cases  of  daily  and  domestic  occurrence;  though  probably  in 
these  cases,  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  where  acids  of  any 
strength  were  in  contact  with  the  metal. 

It  has  been  said,  that  copper  on  ships,  when  thus  defended 
and  preserved  from  corrosion,  will  be  more  liable  to  become 
foul  from  the  adhesion  of  weeds,  barnacles,  &c.,  which  are 
well  known  to  be  no  inconsiderable  evils.  We  have  un- 
derstood, however,  that  by  a  very  simple  modification  of 
Sir  H.  Davy's  principle  this  may  be  completely  avoided.  By 
diminishing  the  surface  of  the  defending  metal,  its  action 
may  be  weakened  to  any  given  extent.  It  is  therefore  only 
necessary  to  make  the  surface  of  the  iron  just  so  small,  that  it 
will  allow  of  a  slight  degree  of  oxidation  on  the  copper  ;  suf- 
ficient to  repel  the  animalculje,  but  not  sufficient  to  occasion 
any  serious  waste  or  corrosion  of  the  metal. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  had  to  notice  other  applica- 
tions of  science  to  the  improvement  and  security  of  naviga- 
tion. The  zealous  promotion,  after  rigid  scrutiny,  of  such 
plans  has  eminently  distinguished  the  present  government  and 
the  age  in  which  we  live  :  and  our  navy  will  continue  to  main- 
tain its  proud  pre-eminence,  not  only  in  martial  atchievements, 
but  also  in  the  superiority  of  all  its  appointments,  while  it  has 
to  boast  such  invaluable  applications  of  science  to  its  service,' 
as  the  defending  metal  of  Davy,  and  the  correcting  plate  of 
Barlow. 


Art.  III.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  Year  1824,  bein^ 
an  Attempt  to  trace  the  History  and  to  ascertain  the 
Limits  of  the  Secondary  and  Spiritual  Interpretation  of 
Scripture.  By  J.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A.  Prebendary  of 
York  and  Vicar  of  Bath  Easton ;  late  Student  of  Christ 
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Church,  and  Professor  of  Anglo  Saxon  and  of  Poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  332  pp.  95.  Riving- 
tons.      1824. 

There  is  a  melancholy  interest  attached  to  this  valuable 
publication,  from  the  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  its  excel- 
lent author,  which  took  place  during  its  passage  through  the 
press,  and  before  he  could  "  forward  the  errata,  or  any  sup- 
plementary notes  which  might  seem  needful."  By  the  decease 
of  such  men  as  Rennell  and  Conybeare,  the  Church  of 
England  has  sustained  a  most  severe  bereavement.  The 
former,  indeed,  (to  whose  last  work  we  shall  speedily  call  our 
readers  attention,)  was  so  universally  known  and  so  highly 
esteemed,  that  no  intelhgent  friends  of  our  establishment  have 
seldom  been  so  sincerely  afflicted,  as  when  they  heard  that 
nothing  more  could  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  him  who  had 
vanquished  Laurence  and  detected  Hone. 

The  eruditions  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Conybeare,  though 
well  'inderstood,  and  highly  appreciated  in  our  seats  of  learn- 
ing, (for  he  had  distinguished  himself  both  at  Westminster 
and  at  Oxford,)  were  not  of  that  description  which  could 
render  him  equally  popular;  but  he  has  left  a  most  valuable 
legacy  to  the  Church  in  the  present  publication  :  and  when 
we  consider  the  affecting  circumstances  under  which  it  ap- 
pears, we  think  we  may  also  fairly  apply  to  him  the  lines  of 
Virgil. 

" Ceelumque 

Aspicit,  et  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos." 

It  is  no  small  compliment,  indeed,  to  say  of  these  Bampton 
Lectures,  that  their  subject  is  original ;  for  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  work  in  our  language  which  treats  professedly  of  the 
same  matter,  though  many  valuable  hints  are  scattered  con- 
cerning it  throughout  most  of  our  divines.  It  is,  in  fact, 
such  a  nice  and  delicate  subject  to  handle  with  discretion, 
that  few  men  would  venture  to  trust  themselves  with  its 
general  treatment,  and  still  fewer,  we  apprehend,  would  have 
displayed  so  much  profound  learning,  combined  with  such 
unaffected  modesty,  in  its  execution. 

The  line  of  argument  which  Mr.  Conjbeare  pursues,  is 
chieOy  historical.  He  traces  the  history  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation through  the  different  ages  of  the  Church,  and 
shews,  that  however  it  may  have  been  occasionally  perverted 
and  scattered,  we  have  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  of  the  primitive  fathers,  and  of  wise  and  good 
men  of  all  ages,  to  believe  that  there  is  often  a  secon- 
dary as  well  as   a  primary  meaning  in  Scripture.     In    his 
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first  lecture,  the  subject  b  proposed,  and  the  grounds  for 
asserting-  its  existence  are  well  stated.  We  caunot,  how- 
ever, quite  agree  with  Mr.  Conybeare  iu  his  low  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  Jev/ish  writers  on  this  question,  though  we 
admit  that  the  best  and  strongest  proofs  may  be  .adduced 
from  the  New  Testament.  "  Though  the  Targums  which 
contain  any  admixture  of  mystical  interpretation  may  not  be 
earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  nor  the  Ge- 
mara  collected  before  the  end  of  the  fifth,"  (p.  23.)  yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  these  were  only  the  republished 
and  acknowledged  sentiments  of  earlier  writers.  Though 
Allix  and  Schoetzen  have  too  much  relied  on  these  authori- 
ties, yet  we  cannot  allow,  that  no  value  attaches  to  writings 
which  suoh  men  as  Selden  and  Lightfoot  so  highly  estimated. 
The  argument,  however,  from  far  higher  authority,  is  thus 
admirably  stated  by  the  author  in  this  lecture. 

**  However  we  may  scruple  (as  many  in  the  fair  and  legitimate 
exercise  of  private  judgment  doubtless  will  scruple)  to  follow  even 
the  more  learned  and  eminent  of  these  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
respective  theories ;  yet,  that  such  a  secondary  and  spiritual  mean- 
ing was,  from  the  earliest  period,  partially  at  least,  involved  in  the 
traditional  and  written  monuments  of  the  Jewish  faith,  cannot,  we 
hold,  be  fairly  and  successfully  denied ;  cannot  even  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who,  with  a  belief  in  their  inspiration,  and  an  unpre- 
judiced and  impartial  frame  of  mind,  applies  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  books  of  Moses.     Nor  can  this  position  be  reasonably  objected 
to  a  priori  as  appearing  unnatural  or  improbable  ;  for  in  the  earlier 
and  simpler  stages  of  society  and  of  language,  such  a  mode  of  giving 
form  and  utterance  to  the  conceptions  of  mind,  so  far  from  seem- 
ing rare  and  unintelligible,  is  known  to  have  been  usually  more 
prevalent  and  popular.     The  original  signification  of  those  meta- 
phors, which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  all  language  both  spoken 
and  written,  must  then  have  been  fresher  in  the  memory  of  man ; 
they  were  daily,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  in  the  process  of 
being  increased  in  their  number,  and  extended  and  modified  in 
their   import,  as  the  occurrence  of  new  ideas  or  new  associations 
demanded.     The  mind  habituated  to  this  process  would  catch  and 
retain,  with  quite  sufficient  rapidity  and  distinctness,  the  truths  and 
instructions  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  those  images  and  al- 
legories, which  in  fact  do  so  largely  and  constantly  present  them- 
selves in  the  literature,  both  sacred  and  secular,  of  the  ruder  ages. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  wisdom  and  theology  of  the  Egyptians, 
to  whose  customs  the  Israelites  had  been  so  long  inured,  appear, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  which  we  can  trace  them,  to  have 
been  involved  in  figurative  and  mystical  representations.      The 
whole  hieroglyphical  system  must  have  been  little  else  than  a  tissue 
of  metaphor  and  allegory  addressed  to  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear. 
These  considerations  might  well  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  even  they 
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whom  we  regard  as  having  needlessly  and  fancifully  assumed  or  ex- 
aggerated the  mystical  sense  of  many  parts  of  the  Mosaic  record, 
are  at  least  not  more  unphilosophicul  than  they  who  utterly  pro- 
scribe every  interpretation  of  the  kind,  however  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  or  countenanced  by  fair  and 
reasonable  analogies.  And  indeed  the  notion  that  the  Israelites 
saw  nothing  spiritual  in  the  words  and  works  of  the  Law,  that  they 
understood  in  the  lowest  and  most  barely  literal  sense  all  that  was 
written  for  their  instruction  and  prescribed  for  their  observance, 
must  subject  those  who  would  maintain  it  to  a  yet  further  charge 
of  paradox  and  inconsistency.  It  is  confessed  on  all  hands  that  the 
writings  of  Moses  distinctly  set  forth  the  unity,  omnipotence,  and 
other  leading  attributes  of  the  Deity,  as  the  fundamental  and  dis- 
tinguishing tenets  of  the  religion  given  to  the  Israelites.  But,  to  a 
people  thus  enlightened,  the  same  record  in  its  very  commencement 
describes  the  Almighty  as  resolving  to  make  tnan  in  his  oiun  image. 
Now  can  we  readily  believe  either  them  or  their  teacher  to  have 
conceived  that  the  great  I  AM  bore  the  aspect  and  character  of 
the  human  species,  or  to  have  understood  by  such  an  expression 
any  thing  referring  to  the  physical  and  external  constitution  of 
man.  Again,  the  Mosaic  law  confessedly  forbids  (and  that  under 
the  severest  penalties)  every  species  of  idolatrous  worship;  but  we 
fjnd  the  very  Lawgiver  expressly  commanding  his  followers  to 
look,  for  the  removal  of  the  fiery  venom  which  infected  their  host, 
to  an  image,  which,  if  they  did  not  see  and  acknowledge  in  it  the 
type  of  some  higher  and  more  spiritual  deliverer,  must  have  been 
to  them  an  idol  not  less  absurd  than  those  of  their  Egyptian  task- 
masters, if  indeed  it  were  not  the  very  semblance  of  one  of  the 
many  creatures  worshipped  by  that  extraordinary  people  ;  an  idol 
which  in  aftertimes  became,  we  are  told,  of  a  truth  a  snare  and 
cause  of  offence,  and  was  in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  piety  of 
the  faithful  Hezekiah. 

*'  Nor  is  more  direct  authority  wanting  to  this  purpose :  the  rite 
by  which  the  Hebrew  was  initiated  into  the  privileges  and  blessings 
of  the  covenant  was  expressly  declared  by  him  through  whom  it 
was  enjoined  to  have  a  spiritual  meaning ;  the  golden  frontlet  worn 
by  the  high  priest,  and  the  bells  and  pomegranates  which  formed  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  were  worn,  we  are 
told,  the  one  that  he  might  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  holy  things  of 
the  people  ;  the  other,  that  when  he  went  into  and  came  forth  from 
the  holy  place,  he  should  not  die.  Now  that  such  a  virtue  resided 
in  the  plate  of  gold,  inscribed  even  as  it  was  with  Holiness  unto  the 
Lordy  or  in  the  mere  semblance  of  the  fruit  and  sound  of  the 
metal,  could  not  surely  have  been  for  a  moment  credited  by  those 
who  had  been  so  clearly  taught  that  Jehovah  dwelt  not  in  images 
of  silver  or  of  gold,  nor  in  any  work  of  man's  hands. 
■  "  To  a  people  too,  thus  instructed,  the  whole  system  of  expia- 
tory sacrifice  must  have  appeared  intelligible  and  reasonable  only 
upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  figurative  or  allegorical.    Admit- 
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ting  readily,  that  even  the  most  pious  and  spiritually  minded  among 
them  might  be  far  from  understanding  the  precise  nature  and  full 
value  of  that  great  sacrifice  which  we  (neither  unscripturally,  we 
trust,  nor  irrationally)  believe  to  have  been  thus  shadowed  out,  we 
would  yet  contend  that  they  must  have  regarded  that  which  of  a 
truth  purged  t/teir  htiqidties,  the  iniquities  even  of  their  holt/  things, 
as  somewhat  far  higher  and  more  available  than  the  biuod  oj  OuiU 
and  guats,  and  the  sprinkled  ashes  of  the  heifer,"    P.  13. 

Having  thus  stated  the  Scriptural  grounds   for  affixing  a 
spiritual  and  secondary  meaning  to  various  passages  of  the 
inspired  writings,  the  author  proceeds   in  his  second  lecture 
to  trace  its  subsequent  history.     Its  earliest  instances,   he 
thinks,  may  be  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  Wisdom 
and    Ecclesiasticus,     which    he  assigns   to   tlie  Hellenizing 
Jews,    "  who   mixed    with    the  faith  derived  from   a   purer 
source  much  of  the  learning  and  speculation  of  the   Alexan- 
drian schools."  P.  41.     This  method  was  still  further  prac- 
tised by  Philo  ;  yet,  "  he   is    so   far  from  speaking  of  this 
as  any  discovery  of  his  own,  that  he  more  than  once  alludes  to 
its  being  traditional;  and  in  one  place  refers  expressly  to 
the  xavovEj-  TYii  dXXr,yoploe.i  as  forming  a  standard  of  interpre- 
tation already  established  and   understood  by   his  readers." 
P.  46.     Mr.  C.  however,  does  not  attempt  to  apologize  for 
the  mystical  excesses  of  this  most  ingenious  but  fanciful  wri- 
ter, who  has  not  been  without  his  followers  and  imitators  in 
later  times.  "The  visionary  imaginations  which  so  fascinated 
and  engrossed  the  powerful  mind  of  him  to  whom  the  Chris- 
tian church  owed  the  '  Serious  Call,'   and  the  refutation  of 
Hoadly  and  Mandeville,  were  in  all  their  essential  and  cha- 
racteristic features  nothing  more   than   the  philosophical  re- 
veries of  the  Jewish  Platonist."  P.  69.     The  fundamental 
error  of  Philo,  as  Mr.  C.  very  properly  observes,  may  be  traced 
to  his  desire  of  blending  the  incoherent  features  of  heathen 
mythology  with  the  simple  yet  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  following  lectures  trace  the  history  of  this  method  of 
Scriptural  interpretation  through  the  apostolic  fathers  down 
to  the  age  of  Tertullian.  The  sketches  which  are  given  of 
the  writings  of  Clemens,  Barnabas,  Justin,  and  IrenaBus,  are 
highly  interesting,  and  discover  the  hand  of  a  master,  who 
has  brought  the  scattered  rays  into  one  focus.  Whilst  Mr.C. 
candidly  admits,  that  these  celebrated  writers  were  not  suffi- 
ciently cautious  in  their  search  after  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
Scripture,  we  think,  that  he  successfully  defends  them  from 
the  sneers  of  those  German  critics  who  would,  on  this  ac- 
count, deny  their  real  merits. 
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From  the  days  of  Ireneeus  and  TertuUian,  we  are  led  io 
the  times  of  Clemens  Alexaudrinus,  Origan,  &c.  till  we 
arrive  at  Chrysostom.  Tbe  great  distinction  of  these  writers, 
consists  in  their  not  being  restricted  by  the  irapa^oais  or 
regula  Jidei,  which  constituted  the  safeguard  of  the  Latin 
Church.  Hence  in  their  spiritual  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, they  run  into  the  wildest  errors  and  heresies.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  those  of  the  Eclectic  School, 
whose  strong  mixture  of  Platonism  with  Christianity,  ren- 
dered their  philosophy  and  theology  almost  equally  spurious. 
The  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  various  writings  of  this 
period,  are  drawn  up  with  great  ability,  and  with  a  degree  of 
candour  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  learned 
author,  who  concludes  this  lecture  witli  a  comparison  ofthtJ 
Alexandrmn  and  Latin  schools. 

The  method  of  Jerom  is  next  considered  ;  between  whom 
and  Augustin  a  most  admirable  contrast  is  drawn.  We  con- 
sider this,  in  point  of  ability,  the  master-piece  of  the  whole 
work;  and  indeed  it  discovers  no  ordinary  powers;  and  the 
tenderness  with  which  the  errors  of  those  times  is  treated,  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  paragraph. 

"  During  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  to  that  of  Jerom  and 
Augustin,  the  history  of  spiritual,  and  we  may  add  of  Scriptural 
interpretation  in  general  presents  but  little  either  of  novelty  or  of 
interest.     In  proportion  indeed  as  the  decline  of  learning  and  the 
encroachments  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  cut  off  from  the  theo- 
logical student  the  means  and  resourses  of  critical  and  historical 
exposition,  his  attention  was  of  necessity  turned  more  powerfully 
and  exclusively  to  that  which  related,  or  was  supposed  to  relate,  to 
the  practical  or  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian;  and  if  his  notions 
of  the  former  degenerated  but  too  frequently  into  a  blind  and  bur^ 
densome   superstition,  and  his  aspirations  after  the   latter  were 
mingled  with  but  too  much  of  a  more  questionable  and  earthly 
character,  these  defects  were  attributable  rather  to  the  temper  of  the 
age,  and  the  general  corruption  of  the  church,  than  to  any  thing 
necessarily  connected  with  that  mystical  interpretation   of  Scrip- 
ture which  now  offered  the  only  accessible  field  for  his  inquiries  and 
labours.     In  these  speculations,  on  the  contrary,  it  cannot  fairly  be 
doubted  but  that  many  a  retired  and  humble  Christian  found  no 
inconsiderable  or  unprofitable  aliments  of  a  faith  and  piety,  mistaken 
indeed  upon  many  points,  but  yet  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  draw  the 
mind  from  the  things  of  time,  and  to  elevate  and  attach  it  to  those 
of  eternity."    P.  189. 

The  history  is  then  continued  through  Bede  and  Khabanus 
Mauras  to  St.  Bernard  and  Aquinas.  The  effects  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  and  logic,  on  the  theology  of  the 
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Rcliooliuen,  are  very  accurately  pointed  out,  as  they  relate  to 
tlieir  spiritual  interpretations  of  Scripture.  Hence  arose  an 
unbounded  licence  of  allegonzing-  in  tlie  Latin  Church,  the 
traces  of  which  may  be  discovered  also  in  the  writings  of  our 
WiclifF,  and  in  the  opinions  of  the  Albigenses. 

Eut,  as  all  extremes  produce  their  opposites,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that,  in  the  next  discourse,  we  are  introduced 
to  writers  of  quite  another  description,  viz.  those  who  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  who  passed  over, 
if  they  did  not  deny,  all  spiritual  interpretations.  Amongst 
these,  the  celebrated  Lyra  takes  the  lead — a  name  never  to 
be  mentioned  without  reverence,  and  whose  opinions  were 
supposed  to  have  been  so  important  in  their  results,  that  the 
monks  have  immortalized  him  in  one  of  their  distiches  : 

"  Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset, 
Lutherus  non  saltasset.'* 

We  are  then  introduced  to  an  account  of  Gerson  and  the 
Hussites,  of  Tauler  and  the  German  mystics.  An  excellent 
summary  is  given  of  the  revival  of  sound  theological  criti- 
cism by  Erasmus,  who  has  laid  down  accurate  rules  for 
spiritual  interpretation  in  various  parts  of  his  writings.  Then 
follow  most  interesting  sketches  of  Melancthon  and  Luther. 
Calvin  distinguished  himself  as  the  first  who  rejected  the 
secondary  sense,  and  employed  the  theory  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  the  merits  of  this  Reformer,  as  an  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  are  thus  candidly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  C. 

"  The  extent  to  which  the  mode  of  exposition  adopted  by 
Calvin  differed  from  that  which  had  had  the  sanction  of  so  many 
ages,  wil!  be  most  readily  and  accurately  understood  by  the  com- 
parison of  any  portion  of  his  Commentaries  on  Scripture  ;  those, 
for  instance,  on  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  or  the  Psalms  of  David, 
with  the  previous  labours  of  Jerom  or  Augustin  on  the  same  sub- 
jects. The  comparison  will  at  least  serve  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
more  sevce  and  temperate  mode  ofinterpretation  is  not  necessarily 
less  compatible  with,  or  less  conducive  to,  the  sound  and  spiritual 
enforcement  of  religious  truth,  and  the  real  edification  of  the  be- 
liever, than  the  more  fanciful  and  excursive  misapplication  of  the 
text,  to  which  some  would  even  yet  almost  exclusively  attach  the 
name  and  praise  of  spiritual  teaching.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  more  than  one  of  the  writers  who  have,  at  various 
times,  been  foremost  in  maintaining  those  opinions  of  the  great 
Reformer,  which  have,  on  no  insufficient  grounds  of  reason  and 
Scripture,  been  questioned  by  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  Chris- 
tians, should  not  have  imitated  him  also  in  that  prudent  and  prac- 
tical interpretation  of  holy  writ,  which  has  repeatedly  commanded 
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the  acquiescence  and  approbation  even  of  those  who  could  by  n© 
means  admit,  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings,  his  view  of  the  Christian 
scheme.  Even  allowing  that  he  carried  his  critical  principles  to 
the  exclusion  of  some  cases  where  a  secondary  and  spiritual  sense 
might  reasonably  and  usefully  be  attached  to  the  inspired  word, 
and  that  his  expressions,  as  to  the  mode  of  quotation  used  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  'I'estament,  are  occasionally  objectionable,  he 
did  unquestionably  confer  no  light  and  inconsiderable  benefit  upon 
the  Church,  by  the  courage  with  which  he  rejected  the  use,  and 
owned  the  invalidity,  of  those  subsidiaries,  which  could  not  stand 
the  test  of  a  rigorous  and  accurate  examination."    P.  239. 

A  brief  history  of  those  who  opposed,  and  those  who  sup- 
ported the  opinion  of  Calvin,  on  this  subject,  is  next  given  ; 
from  which  it  appears,  tliat  the  just  medium  was  taken  by 
Tyndal  and  our  English  Reformers,  between  those  who 
carried  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture  to  an  inde- 
fensible extreme,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  rejected 
it,  and  sought  but  its  literal  and  historical  meaning-. 

"  In  this  progress  of  religious  truth  we  have  seen  the  beautiful  and 
consolatory  promise  of  our  text  almost  realized,  as  it  were,  afresh  : 
w^e  have  seen  her  dawnings,  after  the  long  night  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  leading  to  a  day,  far  preferable  indeed  to  the  obscu- 
rity which  preceded  it,  but  yet  a  day,  whose  light  was  neither  clear 
nor  dark f  until,  at  the  eventide,  it  became  light/'     P.  247. 

The  seventh  lecture  completes  the  historical  account,  by 
giving  us  a  sketch  of  the  theologians  of  later  times.  Mr.  C. 
commences  with  a  character  of  that  most  interesting  work, 
the  Philologia  Sacra,  of  Glass — a  work  which  we  still 
prefer,  in  its  original  state,  unamended  by  the  labours  of 
the  modern  German  critics.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Armlnius  and  Episcopius,  of  Grotius  and  Cocceius, 
on  the  subject  of  Scriptural  interpretation.  A  great  body 
of  valuable  information  is  here  compressed  into  a  small  com- 
pass. The  innovations  of  Le  Clerc  are  next  noticed,  and 
the  depreciation  and  denial  of  the  typical  sense,  by  Semler 
and  the  German  school.  We  are  then  presented  with  the 
sentiments  of  our  most  eminent  English  divines,  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  school  of  Locke,  and  Hoadley,  and  Sykes,  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  Hutchinson,  of  Home,  and  Horsley. 
Perhaps,  to  the  merely  English  reader,  this  is  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  volume. 

But,  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  concluding  lecture, 
in  which  Mr.  C.  sums  up  the  argument,  and,  in  a  brief  and 
modest  manner,  gives  us  his  own  opinions  respecting  the 
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limitations  under  which  the  spiritual  and  secondary  meaning 
of  Scripture  may  be  retained  and  defended.  We  must  own 
that  we  could  have  wished  Mr.  C.  had  been  rather  more  full 
and  explicit  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  convinced  that  he 
was  well  fitted — not  merely  from  his  learning-,  but  from  his 
constitutional  sobriety  of  judgment — to  have  laid  down  some 
valuable  and  practical  instructions  respecting  it.  What  he 
has  allowed  himself  to  say,  however,  is  extremely  judicious — 
especially  his  recommendation  of  grouping  all  interpretations 
of  Scripture  beyond  the  primary,  under  the  heads  of  al- 
legory, type,  or  parable,  and  of  confining  ourselves  to  the 
analogy  to  which  the  authority  of  Revelation  has  extended 
the  interpretation  of  any  particular  example.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no  other  types  can  be 
received  as  Scriptural,  but  those  which  are  pointed  out  in 
Scripture — though  we  do  not  object  to  others  being  occa- 
sionally alluded  to,  for  the  sake  oi  popular  illustration.  The 
distinction  of  types  into  those  which  are  prophetical  and  pre* 
Jigurative,  and  others  which  are  merely  analogical,  (p.  310), 
is  also  highly  important.  But  the  old  canon  must  never  be 
forgotten — "  Argumentum  mysticum  non  valet  ad  probanda 
fidei  dogmata."  (p.  316.)  The  cautions  which  Mr.  C  lays 
down  on  this  subject,  are  so  valuable,  that  we  cannot  omit 
them. 

*'  It  has  been  the  usual  custom  of  systematic  writers,  to  join 
with  the  other  branches  of  our  present  subject,  the  consideration 
of  the  77i^stical  or  symbulical  meaning,  (as  it  is  more  generally 
termed)  of  individual  words,  whether  literally  denoting  objects 
animate  or  inanimate,  or  the  active  or  passive  attributes  of  such 
objects.  That  such  a  symbolical  intention  was,  by  the  earlier 
allegorists,  held  really  to  exist  throughout  the  whole  vocabulary 
(if  we  may  so  speak)  of  Scripture,  and  that  much,  and  often  fruit- 
less labour,  was  spent  upon  its  investigation,  there  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt ;  nor  has  it  been  neglected  in  a  later  day,  though  its 
chief  cultivators  have,  indeed,  at  all  times,  been  found  among 
those  who  have  indulged  in  very  considerable  licence  as  to  every 
branch  of  spiritual  interpretation.  IMore  considerate  and  prudent 
critics  have  evidently  been  induced  to  doubt,  whether  all  that  was 
usually  so  considered,  might  not,  with  greater  safety  as  well  as 
accuracy,  be  regarded  as  simply  figurative,  as  belonging,  that  is, 
rather  to  the  general  and  native  character  of  the  Hebrew,  perhaps 
of  all  Oriental,  eloquence  and  poetry,  than  to  any  pre-ordained 
system  of  allegorical  and  spiritual  correspondency.  Upon  the 
hypothesis,  indeed,  of  such  a  correspondency,  no  inconsiderable 
suspicion  is  thrown  by  the  certainty,  that  it  has  been  adapted  with 
equal  facility  and  equal  success  to  the  philosophical  reveries  of 
Philo  and  of  Hutchinson,  to  the  darkest  superstitions  of  the  middle, 
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and  the  wildest  fanaticism  of  la^er  ages  ;  that  it  has  accommodated 
itself  with  the  same  pliability  to  the  exclusive  theory  of  the  most 
rigid  predestinarianism,  and  to  the  vague  and  indeterminate  mys- 
ticism of  Behmen  and  of  Swedenborg.  For  a  full  conviction  of 
the  extreme  uncertainty  both  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  hypo- 
thesis rests,  and  of  the  method  in  wliich  it  has  been  applied,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  student  to  the  inspection  (however 
cursory)  of  aii;  of  those  Collections  or  Dictionaries  of  symbolical 
terms,  in  which  the  labour  of  expositors  thus  disposed,  has,  from 
time  to  time,  been  employed.  I  cannot  therefore  but  think,  that 
we  expose  ourselves  to  less  danger,  both  of  falling  into  personal 
error,  and  of  throwing  doubt  and  discredit  upon  the  sacred  text, 
by  regarding  those  insulated  words  and  expressions,  which  were  of 
old  esteemed  the  authoritative  and  definite,  though  mysterious, 
indication  of  higher  things,  as  possessing  that  value  and  significance 
only,  which  may  be  fairly  attached  to  them,  without  departing 
from  the  laws  of  interpretation  generally  applicable  to  all  written 
or  spoken  composition,  sacred  or  profane. 

*'  But  (it  has  been  urged,  and  that  by  high  authorities)  the  sym- 
bolical language,  especially  of  the  prophetic  and  more  highly- 
wrought  portions  of  holy  writ,  has  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own  ; 
inferring,  as  it  should  seem,  that  it  must  have  some  peculiar  and 
exclusive  source,  some  mysterious  system  of  relations,  to  which  we 
might  in  vain  search  for  a  parallel  in  any  other  quarter.  Let  this 
be  admitted  to  bear,  at  first  sight,  some  appearance  of  truth  ;  yet, 
upon  examination,  we  shall  be  led  to  ask,  whether  they  who  have 
made  such  assertions,  recollected  that  we  have  no  uninspired  and 
contemporary  remains  in  the  Hebrew,  or  any  cognate  dialect, 
which  we  can  bring  into  comparison  with  the  volume  of  inspiration, 
whether  they  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the  highly  metaphorical 
nature  of  all  language,  and  whether  they  had  weighed  the  diffi- 
culty and  uncertainty  attendant  upon  all  the  details  of  the  theory 
which  they  inclined  to  maintain  ? 

"  That  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  is  not  capable  of 
illustration  from  various  sources,  that  some  part  of  its  symbols, 
those  especially  in  more  common  use,  may  not  have  been,  like  the 
hieroglyphics  of  old,  purely  conventional,  and  that  he  who  neglects 
its  study  can  hope  to  be  deemed  a  competent  or  useful  expositor, 
I  shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  advancing  :  but  that  we  are  entitled, 
nay,  called  upon,  to  affix  a  secondary  and  spiritual  import  to  almost 
every  significant  word  in  Scripture;  that  we  may  reason  from  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  word  to  that  of  the  context,  instead  of 
suffering  the  sense  of  the  former  to  be  determined  by  the  plain  and 
obvious  intention  of  the  latter ;  that  by  such  a  symbolical  accepta- 
tion of  individual  words  we  are  permitted  to  give  a  new  character 
to  even  the  clearest  moral  precepts,  and  the  simplest  narratives  of 
the  sacred  text ;  that,  lastly,  our  acquiescence  in  the  meanings 
which  fanciful  (though  possibly  sincere  and  pious)  believers  may 
attach  to  every  separate  portion  or  expression  of  Ciod's  word,  is  to 
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ii^iiieemeA  a  test  of  our  personal  spirituality  and  knowledge  of 
him,  the  informed  Christian  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  grant.'*] 
P.  317. 

The  conclusion  of  these  Lectures  affords  a  fine  specimen 
of  sound  doctrine,  combined  with  the  exercise  of  a  sober 
and  temperate  judgment. 

Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  a  comprehensive  ana- 
lysis of  this  valuable  work,  we  deem  it  quite  needless  to 
bestow  on  it  any  further  recommendation.  It  is  one  of  those 
works  which  must  always  retain  its  value  in  a  theological 
collection,  on  account  of  the  vast  assemblage  of  facts  and 
opinions  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  one  subject.  We 
hope  tliat  we  shull  be  pardoned  if  we  say,  that,  in  this  re- 
spect,  Mr.  Conybeare's  volume  presents  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  some  hasty  and  crude  productions  which  have  jately 
been  dignified  with  the  name  of  Bampton  Lectures.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  indeed  to  expect,  that  a  volume  of  equal 
merits  should  be  annually  produced  at  this,  or  any  other 
lectureship ;  but  the  University  of  Oxford  has  a  character 
too  high  and  dignified,  to  allow  its  reputation  to  be  com- 
promised or  endangered,  by  any  tiling  which  is  below  the 
standard  of  a  decent  and  respectable  mediocrity. 
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This  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  clever  and  accomplished  man, 
who  had  carried  abroad  with  him  information  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble him  to  arrive  at  correct  opinions  in  regard  to  the  things 
which  he  was  to  see  and  hear  in  the  countries  which  he  was 
about  to  visit.  He  has  enough  of  nationality  to  prevent  him 
from  extolling  every  thing  merely  because  it  is  not  English  ; 
and  a  sufficient  stock  of  good  sense  to  make  him  do  justice 
to  foreigners,  even  in  those  matters  wherein  they  differ  most 
from  ourselves.  He  views  society  with  the  eyes  of  a  philo- 
sopher, while  he  expresses  his  observations  in  the  language 
of  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  world  ;  weighing  accurately  the 
effect  of  institutions  on  the  character  of  the  human  beiitg, 
and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  character  and  situation  on  the 
establishments,  civil,  political,  and  religious,  which  distin- 
guish the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
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5  In  reference  to  the  priuciples  of  government,  his  liberality 
keeps  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  and  is  evidently  gra- 
tified with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  securing  the 
ground-work  of  a  good  constitution,  in  certain  countries 
where,  till  a  late  period,  the  people  had  neither  leave  nor  in- 
clination to  think  at  all  on  the  subject:  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  too  wise  not  to  perceive  that  the  happiness  of  man 
is  more  closely  connected  with  habit  than  with  theory  ;  that 
all  changes,  iiowever  beneficial  in  their  tendency,  are  accom- 
panied at  tirst  with  uneasiness  and  suspicion;  -and  that,  in 
every  case  where  the  want  is  not  pressingly  felt,  the  offer  of 
assistance  is  regarded  as  officious  and  impertinent.  In  most 
parts  of  Germany,  he  found  the  subjects,  even  of  the  more 
despotic  states,  contented  with  the  Ibrm  of  authority  under 
which  they  were  placed,  and  generally  speaking,  full  of  affec- 
tion for  the  royal  persons  by  whom  that  authority  is  exer- 
cised ;  careless  too,  and  ignorant  of,  the  visionary  theories  of 
government,  which  a  lew  speculative  men  have  endeavoured 
to  recommend  to  them;  being  much  more  disposed  to  attri- 
bute any  inconveniences  they  may  happen  to  suffer,  to  the  in- 
trigues of  other  cabinets,  than  to  the  weakness  or  corruption 
of  their  own  ;  and  desirous  at  all  times  to  enjoy  what  they  ac- 
tually possess,  rather  than  to  imagine  a  felicity  of  which  they 
have  had  no  experience,  and  to  dispute  about  rights  to  which 
they  have  never  laid  claim. 

The  tourist  entered  Germany  at  Strasburgh,  after  having 
crossed  the  breadth  of  France  from  Havre  to  the  Rhine. 
Upon  passing  this  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  found  himself 
in  the  territory  of  Baden,  and  preparing  to  advance  towards 
its  miniature  capital.  The  Plain  of  the  Rhine  is  rich  and 
beautiful,  but, 

*'  What  the  Germans  call  a  diligence  or  post-wagon,  dragging 
its  slow  length  through  the  delicious  scene,  is  a  bad  feature  in  the 
picture.  Much  as  we  laugh  at  the  meagre  cattle,  the  knotted-rope 
harness,  and  lumbering  pace  of  the  machines  which  bear  the  same 
name  in  France,  the  French  have  out»stripped  their  less  alert 
neighbours  in  every  thing  that  regards  neatness,  and  comfort,  and 
expedition.  The  German  carriage  resembles  the  French  one,  but 
is  still  more  clumsy  and  unwieldy.  The  luggage  which  generally 
constitutes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  (for  your  diligence 
is  a  servant  of  all  work,  and  takes  a  trunk  just  as  chearfully  as  a 
passenger)  is  placed  not  above  but  in  the  rear.  Behind  the  car- 
riage a  flooring  projects  from  above  the  axle  of  the  hind  wheels, 
equal  in  length  and  breadth  to  all  the  rest  of  the  vehicle.  On  this 
is  built  up  a  castle  of  boxes  and  packages,  that  generally  shoots 
out  beyond  the  wheels,  and  towers  far  above  the  roof  of  the  car- 
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riage.  The  whole  weight  is  increased  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
strong  chains  intended  to  securethe  for  tification  from  all  attacks- 
in  the  rear  ;  for  the  guard,  like  his  French  brother,  will  expose  him- 
self neither  to  wind  nor  weather,  hut  forthwith  retires  to  doze  in 
his  cabriolet,  leaving  to  its  fate  the  edifice  which  has  been  reared 
with  much  labour  and  marvellous  skill.  Six  passengers,  if  so  many 
bold  men  can  be  found,  are  packed  up  inside  ;  two,  more  happy  or 
less  daring,  take  their  place  in  the  cabriolet  with  the  guard.  The 
breath  of  life  is  insipid  to  a  German  without  the  breath  of  his  pipe  ; 
the  insides  puff  most  genially  on  one  another's  faces.  With  such 
an  addition  to  the  ordinary  mail-coach  miseries  of  a  low  roof,  a  per- 
pendicular back,  legs  suffering  like  a  martyr's  in  the  boots,  and 
scandalously  scanty  air-holes,  the  diligence  becomes  a  very  black 
hqle.  True,  the  police  has  directed  its  denunciations  against 
smoaking,  and  Meinherr,  the  conducteur,  (he  has  no  native  appel- 
lation) is  specially  charged  with  their  execution  j  but  Meinherr,  the 
conducteur,  from  the  cravings  of  his  own  appetite,  has  a  direct  in- 
terest in  allowing  them  to  sleep,  and  is  often  the  very  first  man  to 
propose  putting  them  to  rest.  To  this  huge  mass,  this  combination  of 
stage-coach  and  carrier's  cart,  are  yoked  four  meagre  ragged  cattle, 
and  the  whole  dashes  along  on  the  finest  roads,  at  the  rate  of  rather 
more  than  three  English  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  included.  The 
matter  of  refreshments  is  conducted  with  a  very  philanthrophical 
degree  of  leisure  ;  and  at  every  considerable  town,  a  breach  must  be 
made  in  the  luggage  castle,  and  be  built  up  again.  Haifa  day's 
travelling  in  one  of  these  vehicles,  is  enough  to  make  a  man  loathe 
them  all  his  life  time." 

Carlsrhue  presents  little  to  amuse  or  detain  the  traveller. 
The  duke  is  said  to  be  very  popular  among  his  subjects,  par-- 
ticularly  in  the  hereditary  part  of  his  dominions  ;  but  the 
Swabians,  of  whom  a  horde  was  consigned  to  him  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  transfer  their  aflFec- 
tions  to  their  new  master.  It  is  said,  that  during  the  first 
advance  of  the  allies,  when  the  emperor  and  grand  duke 
were  together  at  Freyberg,  the  former  was  actually  receiving 
in  one  room  an  address  from  the  Swabians,  praying  him  to 
take  them  back  under  his  imperial  protection,  while  the 
latter,  his  host  and  their  sovereign,  was  under  the  same  roof. 
The  emperor  wept  with  them  over  old  stories  and  old  attach- 
ments, for  there  is  not  a  more  kind-hearted  man  in  his  em- 
pire :  but  other  views  of  policy  were  imperioas,  and  they  re- 
mained in  their  allegiance  to  Baden. 

Manhiem  is  celebrated  for  its  natural  beauties  and  good 
society.  It  was  here  that  Kotzebue  fell  a  victim  to  the  fana- 
ticism of  Sand,  who,  it  is  well  known,  viewed  the  poet  as  an 
enemy  to  the  political  regeneration  of  Germany.  There  is  a 
wild  spirit  at  work  among  the  students  and  some. of  the  pro- 
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fessors  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  exhibit  certain  tokens  by  and  by ;  and  perhaps  no 
stronger  instance  could  be  given  of  its  dangerous  and  de- 
luding character,  than  the  cool  premeditated  murder  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking. 

*'  I  found  the  murderer,  who  had  been  executed  shortly  before, 
still  the  subject  of  general  conversation.  Though  his  deed  besides 
its  rnoral  turpitude  has  done  Germany  much  political  mischief,  the 
public  feeling  seemed  to  treat  his  memory  with  much  indulgence. 
Most  people,  except  the  students,  were  liberal  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  Sand  had  done  wrong  in  committing  assassination  ;  but 
they  did  not  at  all  regard  him  with  disrespect,  much  less  with  the 
abhorrence  due  to  a  murderer.— It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mischiefs 
of  such  an  example,  that  it  seduces  weak  heads  and  heated  fancies 
into  a  ruinous  coquetry  with  principles  which  make  every  man  his 
neighbour's  executioner. — '  I  would  not  have  told  him  to  do  it,* 
said  a  student  of  Heidelberg  to  me,  *  but  I  would  cheerfully  have 
shaken  hands  with  him  after  he  did  it.'  Even  in  the  more  grave 
and  orderly  classes  of  society,  although  his  crime  was  never  justi- 
fied or  applauded,  I  could  seldom  trace  any  inclinati.  n  to  speak  of 
him  with  much  rigour.  When  the  executioner  had  struck,  the 
crowd  rushed  upon  the  scaffold,  every  one  anxious  to  pick  up  a 
few  scattered  hairs,  or  dip  a  ribbon,  a  handkerchief,  or  a  scrap  of 
paper,  in  his  blood.  Splinters  were  chipped  from  the  reeking 
block,  and  worn  in  medallions,  as  his  hair  was  in  rings,  false  and 
revered  as  the  reliques  of  a  saint.  To  the  students  of  Heidelberg 
was  ascribed  the  attempt  to  sow  with  Forget-me-not  the  field  on 
which  he  was  beheaded ;  and  which  they  have  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Sand's  Ascension  Meadow.  Though  punished  as  a  ho- 
micide, he  was  laid  in  consecrated  ground  ;  and,  till  measures  were 
taken  by  the  police  to  prevent  it,  fresh  flowers  and  branches  of 
weeping  willow  were  nightly  strewed,  by  unknown  hands,  on  the 
murderer's  grave." 

When  at  Frankfort,  the  traveller  almost  unavoidably  falls 
into  a  train  of  political  speculation.  The  confederation 
which  has  succeeded  the  former  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  throws,  as  was  intended,  the  whole  weight  of  politi- 
cal and  military  influence  into  the  hands  of  the  larger  States  ; 
which,  though  possessing  territory  in  Germany  are  essentially 
foreign  in  their  strength  and  interests,  and  are,  of  course,  ac- 
tuated by  considerations  which  do  not  apply  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  minor  sovereignties,  as  represented  in  the 
Diet.  The  emperor  Francis,  it  is  observed,  did  well  not  to 
labour  after  the  restoration  of  the  empire ;  for  instead  of  re- 
maining the  limited  and  elective  head  of  a  disjointed  mo- 
narchy, he  has  become  the  hereditary  dictator  of  a  submissive 
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confederation  ;  instead  of  negociating  at  Ratisbonne,  he  can 
command  at  Frankfort.  Thus  the  Germanic  Diet  is  essen- 
tially the  representative  not  of  German  but  of  foreign  in- 
terests, guided  by  potentates,  who  claim  a  voice  in  its  mea- 
sures in  virtue  of  a  portion  of  their  territories,  and  then 
throw  in  upon  its  deliberations  the  weight  of  their  authority, 
to  guard  their  own  separate  interests,  and  to  effectuate 
schemes  of  policy,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  union,  or  in- 
dependence, or  welfare  of  Germany. 

Leaving  this  scene  of  intrigue  and  dispute,  the  tourist  soon 
finds  himself  in  Weimar,  the  Athens  of  modern  Germany. 
Neither  nature  nor  art  has  done  any  thing  to  beautify  the  ca- 
pital— the  streets  being  crooked,  and  the  houses  small  and 
without  ornament.  In  fact,  the  inhabitants  take  a  pride  in 
considering  it  as  merely  a  large  village.  It  is  not  in  such  a 
place,  therefore,  that  the  gaiety,  or  the  loud  and  loose  plea- 
sures of  an  overgrown  metropolis,  are  to  be  sought.  There 
are  too  few  idle  people,  and  too  little  wealth  for  frivolous 
dissipation. 

•*  Without  either  spies  or  police,  the  smallness  of  the  town,  and 
the  mode  of  life,  place  every  one  under  the  notice  of  the  court ;  and 
the  court  has  never  allowed  its  literary  elegance  to  be  stained  by 
extravagant  parade,  or  licentiousness  of  conduct.  The  nobility, 
though  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  population,  are  persons  of  but 
moderate  fortunes  ;  many  of  them  would  find  it  difficult  to  play  their 
part,  frugal  and  regular  as  the  mode  of  life  is,  were  they  not  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  government,  in  some  capacity  or  ano- 
ther, as  ministers,  counsellors,  judges,  or  chamberlains.  There  is 
not  much  dissoluteness  to  be  feared  where  it  is  necessary  to  climb 
an  outside  stair  to  the  routs  of  a  minister,  and  a  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber gives,  in  a  third  floor,  parties  which  are  honoured  with  the 
presence  even  of  princes.  At  six,  every  one  hies  to  the  theatre, 
which  is  just  a  large  family  meeting,  excepting  that  the  grand  ducal 
personages  sit  in  a  separate  box.  The  performance  closes  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  ten,  every  houshold  shall 
be  sound  asleep,  or  at  least  soberly  within  its  own  walls  for  the 
night.  The  grand  duke  is  the  most  popular  prince  in  Europe ;  and 
no  prince  could  better  deserve  the  attachment  which  his  people 
lavish  upon  him.  We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the 
pride  and  poverty  of  petty  German  princes;  but  nothing  can  give 
a  higher  degree  of  the  respectability  which  so  small  a  people  may 
assume,  and  the  quantity  of  happiness  which  one  of  these  insignifi- 
cant monarchs  may  diffuse  around  him,  than  the  example  of  this 
little  state,  with  a  prince  like  the  present  grand  duke  at  its  head. 
The  mere  pride  of  sovereignty,  frequently  most  prominent  where 
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there  is  only  the  title  to  justify  it,  is  unknown  to  him  :  he  is  the  most 
affable  man  in  his  dominions,  not  simply  with  the  condescension 
which  any  prince  can  learn  to  practise  as  a  useful  quality,  but  from 
goodness  of  heart.   His  talents  are  far  above  mediocrity  ;  no  prince 
could  be  less  attached  to  the  practices  of  arbitrary  power,  while  his 
activity,  and  the  conscientiousness  with  which  he  holds   himself 
bound  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  his  handful  of  subjects,  have 
never  allowed  him  to  be  blindly  guided  by  ministers.     During  the 
whole  of  his  long  reign,  the  conscientious  administration  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  anxiety  for  the  impartiality  of  justice,  the  instant  and 
sincere  attention  given  to  every  measure  cf  public  benefit,  the  ear 
and  hand  always  open  to  relieve  individual  misfortune,  the  efforts 
which  he  has  made  to  elevate  the  political  character  of  his  people, 
crowned  by  the  voluntary  introduction  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment, have  rendered  the  grand  duke  of  Weimar  the  most  pcipular 
prince  in  Germany  among  his  own  subjects,  and  ought  to  make  him 
rank  among  the  most  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  so  far  as 
respectability  is  to  be  measured  by  personal  merit,  not  by  square 
miles  of  territory  or  millions  of  revenue." 

Weimar,  it  is  well  known,  took  a  distinguished  part  in 
nursing  the  young  genius  of  Germany,  which  has  since  ar- 
rived at  so  full  and  promising  a  manhood.  Weiland,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Herder,  are  names  which  would  reflect  honour 
upon  the  literature  of  any  country  ;  and  these  authors  are 
indebted  for  the  place  they  hold  in  the  reputation  of  Europe 
to  the  kind  and  discerning  patronage  of  the  duke  and  his  ae- 
complisbed  mother.  Of  that  brilliant  association  of  poets 
and  dramatists,  Goethe  alone  survives. 

"  He  is  now  seventy-four  years  old,  yet  his  tall  imposing  form  is 
little  bent  by  years  :  the  lofty  open  brow  retains  all  its  dignity,  and 
even  the  eye  has  not  lost  much  of  its  fire.  His  conversation  is  un- 
affected, gentlemanly,  and  entertaining;  in  the  neatness  and  point 
of  his  expressions,  no  less  than  in  his  works,  the  first  German  clas- 
sic in  point  of  language,  is  easily  recognized.  He  has  said  some- 
where, that  he  considered  himself  to  have  acquired  only  one  talent, 
that  of  writing  German.  He  manifests  no  love  of  display,  and  least 
of  all  in  his  favourite  studies.  It  is  uncommon,  indeed,  to  hear 
people  say,  that  they  did  not  find  in  Goethe's  conversation  any 
striking  of  the  genius  which  animates  his  writings  :  but  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  approach  of  age,  and  certain  untoward  circum- 
stances which  wounded  his  vanity,  have  at  length  driven  Goethe 
into  retirement.  He  spends  the  winter  in  Weimar,  but  no  man  is 
less  seen.  Buried  among  his  books  and  engravings,  making  himself 
roaster  of  every  thing  worth  reading  in  German,  English,  French, 
and  Italian ;  he  has  said  adieu  to  worldly  pleasures  and  gaieties, 
and  even  to  much  of  the  usual  intercourse  of  society.  Not  long 
ago  he  attended  a  concert,  given  at  court,  in  honour  of  a  birth- 
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day.  He  was  lale ;  when  he  entered  the  room  the  music  instantly 
ceased ;  all  forgot  court  and  princes  to  gather  round  Goethe,  and 
the  grand  duke  himself  advanced  to  lead  up  his  old  fiiend." 

We  agree  with  the  tourist  in  entertaining-  rather  a  low 
opinion  of  the  regular  novels  of  Goethe.  The  vivacity  of  his 
imagination,  and  fineness  of  feeling,  supply  good  individual 
pictures  and  acute  remarks ;  but  they  cannot  be  praised 
either  for  incident  or  character.  They  are  often  stained,  too, 
with  the  degradation  to  which  he  unfortunately  reduces  love, 
where  liking  and  vice  follow  fast  upon  each  other.  The 
"  Apprenticeship  of  William  Miester,"  for  instance,  is  a  very 
readable  book,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  acute 
and  eloquent  criticism  ;  but  who  would  purchase  the  criticism 
even  of  Goethe  at  the  expence  of  the  licentiousness  of  inci- 
dent and  pruriency  of  description  with  which  the  book 
abounds  ?  He  now  devotes  himself  to  philosophical  and 
critical  disquisition  on  the  fine  arts. 

"  Like  all  their  sisters  of  Saxony,  the  ladies  are  models  of  in- 
dustry ;  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  knitting  and  needle-work  know 
no  interruption,  A  lady,  going  to  a  rout,  would  think  little  of  for- 
getting her  fan,  but  could  not  spend  half  an  hour  without  her  im- 
plements of  female  industry.  A  man  would  be  quite  pardonable 
for  doubting,  on  entering  such  a  drawing-room,  whether  he  had 
not  strayed  into  a  school  of  industry ;  and  whether  he  was  not  ex- 
pected to  cheapen  stockings,  instead  of  dealing  in  small  talk.  At 
Dresden  it  is  carried  so  far,  that  even  the  theatre  is  not  protected 
against  stocking  wires.  I  have  seen  a  lady  gravely  lay  down  her 
work,  wipe  away  the  tears  which  the  sorrows  of  Theckla,  in  Wallen- 
stein's  death,  had  brought  into  her  eyes,  and  immediately  reassume 
her  knitting.  As  might  be  expected,  from  the  literary  tone  which 
so  long  ruled,  and  still  lingers  round  the  court  and  society  of  Wei- 
mar, even  the  ladies  have  not  altogether  escaped  a  sprinkling  of 
pedantry.  One  coterie  forms  a  regular  critical  club.  The  gifted 
members  varyini^  in  age,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  hold  their  weekly 
meetings  over  tea-cups,  wrapped  up  in  as  cautious  mystery,  as  if 
celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  A  daring  Clodius 
once  intruded  and  witnessed  the  dissection  of  a  tragedy  ;  but  he  had 
reason  to  repent  the  folly  of  being  wise  so  long  as  he  remained 
within  the  reach  of  the  conclave.  But  altogether,  the  ladies  of 
Weimar  are,  in  every  thing  that  is  good,  a  favourable  specimen  of 
their  countrywomen. 

*'  The  serious  pursuits  and  undeviating  propriety  of  conduct  of 
the  grand  duchess  herself,  have  had  a  large  share  in  thus  forming 
the  manners  of  her  court  and  subjects.  Her  royal  highness  is  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Darmstadt :  she  is  now  venerable  by  her 
years,  but  still  more  by  the  excellence  of  her  lieart,  and  the  strength 
of  her  character.    In  these  little  principalities,  the  same  goodness 
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of  disposition  can  work  with  more  proportional  effect,  than  if  it 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  an  empire  ;  it  comes  more  easily  and  directly 
into  contact  with  those  towards  whom  it  is  directed  ;  the  artificial 
world,  of  courtly  rank  and  wealth,  has  neither  sufficient  glare  nor 
body  to  shut  out  from  the  prince  the  more  checjuered  world  that 
lies  below.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  which  was  fought  within  ten 
miles  of  the  walls,  Weimar  looked  to  her  alone  for  advice  and  pro- 
tection. Her  husband  and  younger  son  were  absent  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  defeated  army;  the  French  troops  were  let  loose  on 
the  territory  and  capital ;  the  flying  peasantry  already  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  outrages  which  are  inseparable  from  the  presence  of 
brutal  and  insolent  conquerors.  The  hope  that  she  might  be  useful 
to  the  people  in  this  hour  of  trial,  when  it  was  only  to  her  they 
could  look,  prevailed  over  the  apprehensions  of  personal  insult  and 
danger ;  she  calmly  awaited  in  Weimar  the  approach  of  the  French, 
collected  round  her  in  the  palace  the  greater  part  of  the  women  and 
children  who  had  not  fled,  and  shared  with  them  herself  the  coarse 
and  scanty  food  which  she  was  able  to  distribute  among  them.  The 
emperor,  on  his  arrival,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace,  and  the 
grand  duchess  immediately  requested  an  interview  with  him.  His 
first  words  to  her  were,  *  Madam,  I  make  you  a  present  of  this 
palace ;'  and  forthwith  he  broke  out  into  the  same  strain  of  invec- 
tive against  Prussia  and  her  allies,  and  sneers  at  the  folly  of  endea- 
vouring to  resist  himself,  which  he  soon  afterwards  launched 
against  the  unfortunate  Louisa  at  Tilsit.  He  said,  more  than  once, 
with  great  vehemence,  '  On  dit  que  je  veux  etre  empereur  de 
I'ouest;  et,'  stamping  with  his  foot,  '  je  le  serai,  Madame.'  He 
was  confounded  at  the  firm  and  dignified  tone  in  which  the  grand 
duchess  met  him.  She  neither  palliated  her  husband's  political 
conduct,  nor  supplicated  for  mercy  in  his  political  misfortune. 
Political  integrity,  as  a  faithful  ally  of  Prussia,  had,  she  told  him, 
dictated  the  one,  and  if  he  had  any  regard  for  political  principle  and 
fidelity  to  alliances  in  a  monarch,  he  could  not  take  advantage  of 
the  other.  The  interview  was  a  long  one;  the  imperial  officers  in 
waiting  could  not  imagine  how  a  man,  who  reckoned  time  thrown 
away  even  on  the  young  and  beautiful  of  the  sex,  could  spend  so 
much  with  a  princess  whose  qualifications  were  more  of  an  intellec- 
tual and  moral  nature.  But  from  that  moment,  Napoleon  treated 
the  family  of  Weimar  with  a  degree  of  respect  and  consideration, 
which  the  more  powerful  of  his  satellites  did  not  experience.  He 
used  to  say,  that  the  grand  duke  was  the  only  sovereign  in  Germany 
who  could  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  score  of  men ;  and 
he  uniformly  displayed  for  the  grand  duchess  a  very  marked 
esteem.'* 

There  is  a  long  chapter  on  the  "  Government  of  Weimar," 
which  contains  a  variety  of  matters  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
tion. The  Congress  of  Vienna,  willing  to  obtain  c  edit  fora 
degree  of  liberality  which  did  not  in  Tact  animate  its  coun- 
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eils,  indited  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  subject  of  representa- 
tive governments  ;  but,  not  wishing  to  accelerate  political  ex- 
periments with  undue  haste,  the  sovereigns  and  ministers 
there  assembled,  introduced  into  their  writings  such  a  conve- 
nient ambiguity  of  language,  that  the  declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress is  found  to  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  interpreter.  Some,  like  the  king  of  Prussia,  al- 
lowed that  the  article  bound  them  to  introduce  "  constitutions 
of  estates,"  but  denied  that  it  bound  them  to  do  so  within  any 
limited  period;  and  held,  therefore,  that  it  lay  with  themselves 
to  decide,  whether  they  should  cease  to  be  absolute  princes, 
five  or  five  hundred  years  lience.  Others  who  were  willing 
to  submit  to  a  constitution  of  estates,  explained  these  words 
of  the  Congress  as  meaning  merely  the  old  oligarchical  estates ; 
not  a  legislative  body  to  controul,  but  an  impotent  body  to 
advise  ;  not  a  parliament,  but  a  privy  council.  A  third  party 
put  this  gloss  on  the  article,  that  it  only  bound  the  sovereigns 
to  each  other,  but  in  no  degree  to  their  subjects.  Dabelow 
of  Gijttingen,  a  man  not  unknown  in  the  literary  world,  wrote 
a  book  in  defence  of  this  last  proposition.  The  students  of 
that  University  reviewed  his  work,  by  affixing  a  copy  to  the 
whipping-post,  marching  to  the  author's  house,  and  hailing 
him  with  a  thrice-repeated  pereat. 

*'  In  several  of  the  States,  particularly  in  the  south,  more  honest 
and  liberal  sentiments  have  gradually  prevailed  ;  but  it  was  Weimar 
that  set  the  example.  The  grand  duke,  disdaining  to  use  such  pre- 
texts in  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  jealous  lest  any  other  State  should 
take  the  lead  in  this  honourable  course,  immediately  framed  for  his 
people  a  representative  government.  He  was  assuredly  the  very 
last  prince  who  could  have  been  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  making 
concessions  ;  his  two  hundred  thousand  subjects  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  composing  a  gospel  for  themselves,  as  of  demanding  any 
share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  When  the  first  elections 
took  place  under  the  new  constitution,  considerable  difficulty  was 
occasionally  experienced  in  bringing  up  the  voters,  particularly  the 
peasantry,  to  vote.  In  defiance  of  the  disquisitions  of  the  liberal 
professors  of  Jena,  they  could  not  see  the  use  of  all  this  machinery. 
*  Do  not  we  pay  the  grand  duke  for  governing  us,'  they  said,  *  and 
attending  to  the  public  business?  Why  give  us  all  this  trouble  be- 
sides?' Nay,  after  the  experiment  of  the  representative  body  has 
been  tried  during  seven  years,  many  still  assert,  that  matters  went 
on  quite  as  well  and  more  cheaply  without  them." 

The  parliament  of  Weimar  forms  only  one  house,  and  con- 
sists of  only  thirty-one  members  ;  of  which  ten  are  chosen  by 
the  proprietors  of  estates-noble,  ten  by  the  citizens  of  the 
towns,  ten  by  the  peasantry  or  farmers,  and  one  by  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Jena.  At  the  general  election,  which  occurs  every 
seventh  year,  not  only  the  proper  representatives  are  returned 
by  the  electors,  but  also  a  substitute  for  every  member,  in 
order  that  the  number  actually  present,  may  always  be  com- 
plete. If  the  seat  of  a  representative  becomes  vacant,  by 
death  or  any  other  accident,  the  substitute  takes  his  place 
till  the  next  general  election.  The  ten  members  for  the  no- 
bility, are  chosen  directly  by  the  land-holders,  of  the  descrip- 
tion already  mentioned  ;  but  those  for  the  towns  and  rural 
population,  are  elected  indirectly ;  that  is,  delegates  are  first 
chosen  by  the  several  districts,  into  which  these  two  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  are  divided,  who  afterwards  proceed  to 
elect  the  individual  representatives. 

''  Regularly  the  chamber  meets  only  once  in  three  years  ;  but 
the  grand  duke,  either  of  his  own  accord  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Vorstand,  may,  at  any  time,  call  an  extraordinary  meeting.  He 
has  the  prerogative  likewise  of  dissolving  it  at  any  time ;  but,  in 
that  case,  a  new  chamber  must  be  elected  within  three  months, 
otherwise  the  dissolved  one  revives,  ipso  Jure ;  the  former  members 
are  always  re. eligible.  The  members  have  full  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment ;  thfir  persons  are  inviolable  from  the  commencement,  till 
eight  days  after  the  close  of  the  session  ;  they  are  secured  in  liberty 
of  speech,  and  legal  proceedings  cannot  be  instituted  against  them 
without  the  consent  of  the  chamber.  During  the  session,  they 
have  an  allowance  of  about  ten  shillings  a  day,  besides  a  certain 
sum  per  mile  to  cover  their  travelling  expenses  in  coming  to  Wei- 
mar and  returning  home.  The  majority  of  voices  determines  every 
question.  The  speaker  has  no  casting  vote  :  in  case  of  equality, 
there  must  be  a  second  debate  and  division  ;  and  if  the  chamber  be 
still  equally  divided,  the  right  of  deciding  is  in  the  grand  duke.  In 
every  case  his  ro)al  highness  has  an  absolute  veto." 

There  seems  to  be  much  frugality  mixed  with  the  political 
uprightness  of  the  Weimarise  legislators,  who  exhibit,  on  all 
occasions,  a  most  laudable  desire  to  be  saving-,  both  of  their 
own  and  of  the  public  money.  A  country  member,  we  are 
told,  who  happened  to  reside  not  far  from  Weimar,  walked 
in  every  morning  to  the  house  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
bread  and  cheese  in  his  pockets  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
day,  and  walked  home  again  in  the  afternoon  with  his  half- 
guinea  untouched.  Their  modesty  too  is  so  oppressive  to 
them,  that  they  will  not  allow  the  public  to  hear  them  speak 
in  their  quality  of  legislators.  The  grand  duke  was  extremely 
desirous  that  they  should  throw  open  their  doors.  In  one  of 
his  speeches  to  them,  he  expressed  his  wish,  that  they  should 
consider  the  propriety  of  allowing  strangers  to  be  present  at 
their  deliberations,  and  assured  them,  that  he  would  be  srati- 
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fled  by  llieir  saiiclion  of  sucli  publicity.  They  did  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  ;  but  the  members  for  the  towns 
and  rural  districts,  were  so  terrilied  at  the  idea  of  being 
laughed  at  for  oratorical  deficiencies  that  they  determined, 
by  a  great  majority,  to  keep  the  doors  shut,  but  resolved  to 
print  now  and  then  an  abstract  of  their  journals  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public,  always  under  the  proviso  that  no 
names  should  be  mentioned. 

The  only  discussion  which  really  met  the  public  eye,  and 
engaged  the  public  attention,  was  that  which  originated  in 
certain  newspapers,  conducted  by  professors  belonging  to  the 
liberal  school  oi"  politics,  and  printed  under  the  protection  of 
the  grand  duke.  He  had  no  fault  to  find  with  their  specula- 
tions however  absurd  or  unseasonable,  for  his  people  saw  that 
he  was  disposed  to  meet  their  utmost  wishes,  in  regard  to  free 
institutions.  But  a  different  party  took  the  alarm  and  raised 
an  outcry  against  Weimar,  as  if  all  the  radicals  of  Europe  had 
crowded  into  this  little  territory,  to  hatch  rebellion  lor  the 
whole  continent.  Every  occurrence  was  made  use  of  to 
throw  odium  on  the  liberal  forms  of  her  government,  or  to 
torment  its  administrators  with  complaints  and  remonstrances. 
The  grand  duke  amidst  these  jealous  and  irritable  disputants 
was  heard  to  say,  that  Jena  and  her  professors  had  cost  him 
more  uneasiness  than  Napoleon  and  his  lawless  soldiers  had 
ever  done.  The  supreme  Diet  at  length  urged  upon  him  so 
earnestly  the  necessity  of  a  censorship,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  ;  since  which  occurrence,  the 
press  of  Weimar  has  been  reduced  to  silence,  and  its  politi- 
cians to  indifference. 

The  most  remarkable  things  at  Jena,  are  the  university  and 
the  students.  The  latter  have  made  a  noise  all  over  Europe, 
and  are  no  doubt  a  very  singular  and  07/(f re  set  of  persons. 
Freedom  is  their  watchword,  which  in  their  hands  very  soon 
becomes  synonymous  with  ill-breeding  and  licentiousness; 
and  their  chief  study  is  to  dress,  eat,  drink,  and  talk  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Like  many  other  lovers  of  liberty, 
they  take  great  pleasure  in  playing  the  tyrant.  They  domi- 
neer over  the  towns  people,  whom  they  choose  to  call  philis- 
tines,  intimidate  their  teachers  who  have  not  courage  to 
check  their  extravagancies,  and  even  strike  with  apprehen- 
sion the  more  timid  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  who 
think  they  perceive  in  the  mad  freaks  of  a  few  hundred  raw 
lads,  the  clearest  indications  of  a  revolutionary  spirit.  The 
shapeless  coat,  the  long  hair,  the  bare  neck,  the  huge  shirt 
collar  falling  back  on  "the  shoulder,  the  affectedly  careless 
would-be  rakish  air,  the  total  absence  of  all  good  breeding, 
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announce  at  once  the  presence  of  the  fraternity.  As  soon  as 
they  leave  their  class  rooms  they  assume  the  manners  of 
prize  fighters ;  for  it  is  ohserved,  that  if  they  submit  to  be 
ruled  one  hour  a  day  by  the  professor,  they  rule  him  and 
every  other  person,  during-  all  the  rest  of  the  four  and  twenty. 
The  duels  of  the  day  are  generally  fought  out  early  in  the 
morning  ;  the  spare  hours  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  are 
spent  in  fencing,  in  renoivning ;  that  is,  in  doing  things  which 
make  people  stare  at  them  ;  and  in  providing  duels  for  the 
morrow.  In  the  evening,  the  various  clans  assemble  in  their 
commerz-houses  to  besot  themselves  with  beer  and  tobacco ; 
and  it  is  long  after  midnight  before  the  last  strains  of  the  last 
songs  die  away  upon  the  streets.  Wine  is  not  the  staple 
beverage,  for  Jena  is  not  in  a  wine  country,  and  tlie  students 
have  learned  to  place  a  sort  of  pride  in  drinking  beer.  A 
band  of  these  young  men  thus  assembled  in  an  alehouse  in 
the  evening,  presents  as  strange  a  contrast  as  can  be  well  ima- 
gined to  all  correct  ideas,  not  only  of  studious  academical 
tranquillity,  but  even  of  respectable  conduct;  yet  in  refrain- 
ing from  the  night  observances,  they  would  think  themselves 
guilty  of  a  less  pardonable  dereliction  of  their  academic  cha- 
racter, and  a  more  direct  treason  against  the  independence  of 
Germany,  than  if  they  subscribed  to  the  Austrian  Observer, 
or  never  attended  for  a  single  hour  the  lectures  for  which 
they  paid.  Step  into  the  public  room  of  that  Inn  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  market-place,  for  it  is  the  most  respectable 
in  the  town.  On  opening  the  door  you  must  use  your  ears,  not 
your  eyes,  for  nothing  is  yet  visible  except  a  dense  mass  of 
smoke,  occupying  space,  concealing  every  thing  in  it  and  be- 
yond it,  illuminated  with  a  dusky  light,  you  know  not  how,  and 
sending  forth  from  its  bowels  all  the  varied  sounds  of  mirth  and 
revelry.  As  the  eye  gradually  accustoms  itself  to  the  atmos- 
phere, human  visages  are  seen  dimly  dawning  through  the 
lurid  cloud;  then  pewter  jugs  begin  to  glimmer  faintly  in 
their  neighbourhood  ;  and  as  the  smoke  from  the  phial  gradu- 
ally shaped  itself  into  the  friendly  Asmodeus,  the  man  and 
his  jug  slowly  assume  a  defined  and  corporeal  form.  You 
can  now  walk  along  between  the  two  long  tables  which  have 
sprung  up  as  if  by  enchantment ;  by  the  time  you  have 
reached  the  huge  stove  at  the  farther  end,  you  have  before 
you  the  paradise  of  German  Burchen,  destitute  only  of  its 
houris :  every  man  with  his  bonnet  on  his  head,  a  pot  of  beer 
in  his  hand,  a  pipe  or  segar  in  his  mouth,  and  a  song  upon 
bis  lips,  never  doubting  but  that  he  and  his  companions  are 
training  themselves  to  be  the  regenei'ators  of  Europe,  that 
they  are  the  true  representatives  of  the  manliness  and  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  German  character,  and  the  only  models  of  a 
free,  generous  and  high  minded  youth.  They  lay  their  hands 
upon  their  jugs,  and  vow  the  liberation  of  Germany  ;  they  stop 
a  second  pipe,  or  light  a  second  segar,  and  swear  that  the 
fJoly  Alliance  is  an  unclean  thing-.  The  songs  of  these 
studious  revellers  often  bear  a  particular  character  ;  they  are, 
indeed,  mostly  convivial,  but  many  of  them  contain  a  pecu- 
liar train  of  feeling,  springing  from  their  own  peculiar  modes 
of  thinking,  hazy  aspirations  after  patriotism  and  liberty,  of 
neither  of  which  have  they  any  idea,  except  that  every  de- 
vout Burche  is  bound  to  adore  them;  and  mystical  allusions 
to  some  unknown  chivalry  that  dwells  in  a  fencing  bout,  or  in 
the  cabalistic  ceremony,  with  which  the  tournament  concludes, 
of  running  the  weapon  through  a  hat.  Their  innumerable 
hymns  to  the  rapier,  or  on  the  moral,  intellectual  and  politi- 
cal effects  of  climbing  up  poles  and  tossing  the  bar,  would  be 
unintelligible  to  all  who  do  not  know  their  way  of  thinking-, 
and  must  appear  ridiculous  to  every  one  who  cannot  enter 
into  their  belief  that  these  chivalrous  exercises  constitute  the 
essence  of  manly  honour :  but  they  themselves  chaunt  these 
tournament  songs  with  an  enthusiastic  solemnity,  which  to  a 
third  party  is  inesistibly  ludicrous. 

We  give  a  few  stanzas  of  a  composition  which  is  repre- 
sented as  a  satisfactory  example  of  the  ordinary  genius  of 
university  minstrelsy ;  being  by  way  of  eminence,  the  hymn, 
or  Burchen  song  of  Jena. 

*'  Pledge  round,  brothers  ;  Jena  for  ever  !  huzza  ! 
The  resolve  to  be  free  is  abroad  in  the  land; 
The  Philistine  burns  to  be  joined  with  our  band 
For  the  Burchen  are  free. 

Pledge  round  then,  our  country  for  ever  !  huzza  ! 
While  you  stand  like  your  fathers  as  pure  and  as  true. 
Forget  not  the  debt  to  posterity  due 
For  the  Burchen  are  free. 

Pledge  round  to  the  stout  soul  of  man,  too!  huzza! 
Love,  singing  and  wine  are  the  proofs  of  his  might, 
And  who  knows  not  all  three  is  a  pitiful  wight ; 
But  the  Burchen  are  free. 

Pledge  round  to  the  free  word  of  freemen !  huzza! 
Who  knows  what  the  truth  is,  yet  trembles  to  brave 
The  knight  that  would  crush  it,  is  a  cowardly  slave 
But  the  Burchen  are  free. 

Pledge  round  then,  the  Burchen  for  ever  !  huzza  ! 
Till  the  world  goes  in  rags,  when  the  last  day  comes  o'er  us,    < 
Let  each  Burche  stand  faithful  and  join  in  our  chorus, 
The  Burchen  are  free" 
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If,  says  our  author,  lliey  ever  give  vent  to  the  democratic 
and  sanguinary  resolves  which  are  averred  to  render  thera  so 
dangerous,  it  must  be  in  their  more  secret  conclaves;  for  in 
the  .strains  which  enliven  their  ordinary  potations,  there  is 
nothing  more  definite  than  in  the  above  prosaic  effusion. 
There  are  many  vague  declamations  about  freedom  and 
country,  but  no  allusions  to  particular  persons,  particular 
governments,  or  particular  plans. 

But  the  most  dangerous  and  absurd  of  all  their  practices  is 
connected    with    an    institution,  called  Landmannschaft,    or 
cou7itrymenship,  which  is  a  kind  of  freemasonry,  binding  the 
members  to  certain  duties,  and  above  all  to  inviolable  secrecy. 
The  civil  power  has  interfered  on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
suppress  so  unacademical  an  association  ;  but  the  only  effect 
produced  by  the  jealousy  of  the  state,  was  to  bind  the  Burchen 
more  closely  together,  and  to  wrap  up  their  doings  in  a  more 
systematic  concealment.    For  example,  it  was  enacted  as  a  law 
among  these  sworn  brothers,  that  a  student  when  called  be- 
fore the  senate  to  be  examined  about  a  suspected  landmann- 
schaft, ceased  to  be  a  member,  and  thus  he  could  safely  say 
that  he  belonged  to  no  such  association.    It  was  likewise  pro- 
vided, that  such  an  enquiry  should  operate  as  an  ipso  facto 
dissolution  of  the  body  itself;  and  thus  every  member  could 
safely  swear  that  no  such  association  was  in  existence.  There 
are  cases,  too,  where  the  student  at  his  admission  into  the  fra- 
ternity, gives  his  word  of  honour  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  spread  a  belief  that  no  such  association  exists,  and, 
if  he  shall  be  questioned  either  by  the  senate  or  the  police, 
steadfastly  to  deny  it.     Thus  do  moral  iniquities  become  vir- 
tues in  their  eyes,  if  they  forward  the  ends  or  are  necessary  to 
the  continued  existence  of  a  worthless  and  mischievous  asso- 
ciation; and  who  can  tell  how  far  this  process  of  measuring 
honour  by  imagined  expediency  may  corrupt  the  whole  moral 
sense.     Is  it  wonderful  that  Sand,  taught  to  consider  deceit, 
prevarication,  or  breach  of  promise  as  virtues,  when  uselul  to 
a  particular  cause,  should  have  regarded  assassination  in  the 
same  light,  when  the  shedding  of  blood  was  to  consecrate 
doctrines  which  he  looked  upon  as  holy  I 

«'  The  individual  Bursche,  in  his  academical  character,  is  ani- 
mated by  the  same  paltry,  arrogant,  quarrelsome,  domineering  dis- 
position. When  fairly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  sect,  no  rank 
can  command  respect  from  him,  for  he  knows  no  superior  to  him- 
self and  his  comrades.  A  few  years  ago  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
when  she  was  at  Weimar,  visited  the  university  museum  of  Jena. 
Among  the  students  who  had  assembled  to  see  her,  one  was  ob- 
served to  keep  his  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as 
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her  Imperial  Majesty  passed.  The  pro-rector  called  the  young  man 
before  him,  and  remonstrated  vvidi  him  on  his  rudeness.  The  de- 
fence was  in  the  general  spirit  of  Bursciienism  :  *  I  am  a  free  man ; 
what  is  an  empress  to  me!'  Full  of  lofty  unintelligible  notions  of 
his  own  importance  and  high  vocation;  misled  by  ludicrously  erro- 
neous ideas  of  honour;  and  hurried  on  by  the  example  of  all  around 
him,  the  true  Bursche  swaggers  and  renowns,  choleric,  raw  and 
overbea  ing.  lie  measures  his  own  honour,  because  his  companions 
measure  it,  by  the  number  of  Scandals  he  has  fought,  but  neither 
do  they  ever  waste  a  thought  on  what  they  have  been  fought  for. 
To  have  fought  unsuccessfully  is  bad  ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  become  a 
respected  and  influential  personage,  not  to  have  fought  at  all  is  in- 
finitely worse.  He  therefore  does  not  fight  to  resent  insolence,  but 
he  insults  or  takes  offence  that  he  may  have  a  pretext  for  fighting. 
The  lecture  rooms  are  but  secondary  to  the  fencing  school  :  that  is 
his  temple,  the  rapier  is  his  god,  and  the  comment  is  the  gospel  by 
which  he  swears." 

This   comment  as  it  is  called,  is  the  Burschen  Pandects, 
the  sreneral  code  to  which  all  the  Laudmannschaften  are  sub- 
ject.     It  is  in  reality  a  set  of  rules  arranging  the  manner  in 
which  the  Burschen  shall  quarrel  with  one  another,  and  how 
the  qnarrel,  once  begun,  shall  be  terminated.     It  fixes  with 
the   most   pedantic    solicitude,  a  graduated    scale  of  offen- 
sive words,  and  tbe  style  and  degree  of  satisfaction  tliat  may 
be  demanded  for  each.     The  scale  rises  or  is  supposed  to  rise, 
in  enormity,  till  it  reaches  the  atrocious  expression  durnmer 
junge  (stupid  youth)  which  contains  within  itself  every  possi- 
ble idea  of  insult,  and  can  be  atoned  for  only  with  blood.     In 
the  conduct  of  the  duel  itself,  the  comment  descends  to  the 
minutest  particulars.     The  dress,  the  weapons,  the  distance, 
the  value  of  different  kinds  of  thrusts,  the  length  to  which 
the  arm  shall  be  bare,  and  a  thousand  other  minutia),  are  all 
fixed,  and  have  at  least  the  merit  of  preventing  every  unfair 
advantage.     In   some  universities,  the  sabre,   in  others  the 
rapier  is  the  academical  weapon ;    pistols  no  where.     The 
weapon  used  at  Jena  is  what  they  call  a  schl'dger.     It  is  a 
straight  blade,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  three 
cornered    like  a    bayonet,   becoming  roundish   towards  the 
point.     No  thrust  counts  unless  it  be  so  deep  that  the  orifice 
of  the  wound  is  three  cornered ;  for,  as  the  comment  words  it, 
no  affair  is  to  be  settled  in  a  trifling  and  childish  way,  merely 
pro  forma.    All  parties  present  are  bound  not  to  reveal  what 
passes,  without  distinction  of  consequences,  if  it  has   been 
fairly  done ;  the  same  promise  is  exacted  of  those  who  may 
come  accidently  to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter  ;  to  give  in- 
formation or  evidence  against  a  Bursche,  in  regard  to  any 
thing  not  contrary  to  the  comment,  is  an  inexpiable  offence. 
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Thus  life  may  be  easily  lost  without  the  possibility  of  a  dis- 
covery ;  for  authority  is  deprived  as  far  as  possi'.de,  of  every 
means  by  which  it  might  get  at  the  truth.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  latest  fatal  duel  at  Jena,  the  government  of  Weimar 
sent  to  one  of  the  professors  a  commission  authorizing  him  to 
investigate  the  matter  thoroughly.  He  declined  to  act  unless 
he  were  empowered,  at  the  same  time,  to  act  against  the 
landmannschaften  generally.  On  receiving  this  power, 
he  seized  a  number  of  their  swords,  and  sent  to  jail  a  score  of 
the  lads,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  most  active  in  the  seve- 
ral confraternities.  But  the  impression  of  this  unwonted 
rigour  was  only  temporary  :  the  members  became  more  secret 
in  their  proceedings,  but  not  at  all  less  active.  When  the 
Burschen  are  in  earnest,  no  civil  police  is  of  any  earthly  use; 
they  would  as  little  hesitate  to  attack  it,  as  they  would  fail  in 
putting  it  to  flight.  Our  tourist  saw  Leipzic  thrown  into 
confusion  one  night  by  the  students  attempting  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  person  of  a  soldier,  who,  they  be- 
lieved, had  insulted  one  of  their  brethren  in  a  quarrel  in  the 
street  about  a  worthless  woman.  Although  it  was  late,  the 
offended  party  had  been  able  to  collect  a  respectable  number 
of  academic  youths  to  attack  the  guard-house;  for  a  well- 
trained  Eursche  knows  the  commerz-houses  where  his  com- 
rades nightly  congregate  to  drink,  smoke  and  sing,  as  cer- 
tainly as  a  well-trained  police  officer  knows  the  haunts  of 
thieves  and  pickpockets. 

*•  It  is  amusing  to  listen  to  the  pompousness  with  which  these 
young  men  speak  of  their  academical  liberty,  when  it  is  known 
that  it  means  precisely  nothing.  To  judge  from  the  lofty  periods 
in  which  they  declaim  about  the  blessings  it  has  showered  upon 
the  countrv,  and  the  sacred  obligations  by  which  they  are  bound  to 
maintain  it,  we  would  conclude,  that  it  invests  them  with  no  ordi- 
nary franchises ;  while,  in  fact,  it  gives  them  nothing  which  any  other 
man  would  wish  to  have.  To  be  dressed  and  to  look  like  no  other 
person ;  to  let  his  hair  grow  where  every  good  Christian  shaves  ;  to 
let  his  tangled  locks  crawl  down  upon  his  shoulders,  where  every 
well-bred  man  wears  his  hair  short ;  to  clatter  along  the  street  in 
monstrous  jack-boots,  loaded  with  spurs,  which,  from  their  weight 
and  size,  have  acquired  the  descriptive  appellation  of  pound  spurs ; 
to  rub  the  elbow  of  his  coat  against  the  wall  till  he  has  made  a 
hole  in  it,  where  ordinary  people  think  it  more  respectable  to  wear 
a  coat  without  holes ;  to  stroll  through  the  streets  singing  when  all 
decent  citizens  are  in  bed ;  to  join  his  pot  companions  nightly  in 
the  ale-house,  and  besot  himself  with  beer  and  tobacco ;  these,  and 
things  like  these,  are  the  ingredients  in  the  boasted  academical 
freedom  of  a  German  student." 
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But  we  must  leave  Jena  atid  her  learned  bears,  and  follow 
our  traveller  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden.  It  is  right,  however, 
to  inform  the  inquisitive  reader,  that  he  will  find,  in  the  vo- 
lume from  which  we  have  made  the  above  extracts,  a  variety 
of  interesting  details  relative  to  the  mode  of  education,  the 
things  taught,  the  fees,  professors'  salaries,  course  of  lectures, 
college  habits,  and  all  the  other  matters  which  distinguish 
academical  life.  At  Lutzen  the  road  passes  through  the 
field  on  which  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein  brought  their  skill 
and  prowess  to  the  trial  against  each  other  for  the  first, 
the  last,  the  only  time.  Close  by  the  road  is  the  spot 
where  the  former  fell,  under  repeated'wounds,  buried  beneath 
a  heap  of  dead  piled  above  his  corpse,  in  the  dreadful  con- 
flict that  took  place  for  his  dead  body.  A  number  of  unhewn 
stones,  set  horizontally  in  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
mark  the  spot.  On  one  of  them  is  rudely  carved  in  German, 
"  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  fell  here  for  liberty 
of  conscience."  A  shapeless  mass  that  rises  from  the  centre 
of  the  cross,  and,  since  that  day,  has  been  called  the  stone 
of  the  Swede,  bears  merely  the  initials  of  the  monarch's 
name. 

Dresden  is  remarkable  for  some  good  scenery,  pictures, 
and,  above  all,  for  being  the  residence  of  a  very  quiet  and 
exemplary  king ;  but  the  only  extract  we  can  afford  respects 
the  exercise  of  criminal  law. 

"  It  is  a  rule  in  all  capital  offences,  not  to  inflict  the  punishment, 
however  clear  the  evidence  may  be,  without  a  confession  by  the 
culprit  himself.  High  treason  is,  I  believe,  a  practical  exception. 
In  it  the  head  must  go  off,  whether  the  mouth  opens  or  not.  In 
all  other  capital  crimes,  though  there  should  not  be  a  hook  to 
hang  a  doubt  upon,  yet,  if  the  culprit  deny,  he  is  only  condemned 
to  perhaps  perpetual  imprisonment.  If  the  judges  think  that  his 
denial  proceeds  merely  from  obstinacy,  he  is  consigned  to  a  dun- 
geon, against  whose  horrors,  to  judge  from  the  one  I  was  shewn, 
innocence  itself  could  not  long  hold  out ;  for  death  on  the  scaffold 
would  be  a  far  easier  and.  more  immediate  liberation,  than  the  mor- 
tality which  creeps  over  every  limb  in  such  a  cell.  It  is  a  cold, 
damp,  subterraneous  hole ;  the  roof  is  so  low  that  the  large  drops 
of  moisture,  distilling  from  above,  must  trickle  immediately  on  the 
miserable  inmate ;  its  dimensions  are  so  confined,  that  a  man  could 
not  stretch  out  his  limbs  at  full  length.  Its  only  furniture  is  wet 
straw  scantily  strewed  on  the  wet  ground.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
opening  or  cranny  to  admit  either  light  or  air ;  a  prisoner  could 
not  even  discern  the  crust  of  bread  and  jug  of  water  allotted  to 
support  life  where  insensibility  would  be  a  blessing.  I  am  not  de- 
scribing any  relique  of  antiquated  barbarism  ;  the  cell  is  still  in 
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most  efficient  operation.    A  lamentable  instance  happened  in  Dres- 
den while  I  was  there    (182i).     Kugelchen,  the  most  celebrated 
German  painter  of"  his  day,  had  been  murdered  and  robbed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.      A    soldier  of  the  name   of  Fischer, 
was   apprehended  on  suspicion.     After  a  long    investigation,   his 
judges  found  reason  to  be  clearly  satisfied  of  his  guilt ;  but  still, 
as  he  did  not  confess,  he  was  sent  to  the  dungeon  to  conquer  his 
obstinacy.      He  stood  it  out  for  some  months,  but  at  last  acknow- 
ledged the  murder.     He  had  not  yet  been  broken  on   the  wheel, 
when  circumstances  came  out  which  pointed  suspicion  against  ano- 
ther soldier,  named  Kalkofen,  as  having  been  at  least  an  accom- 
plice in  the  deed.    The  result  of  the  new  enquiry  was,  the  clearest 
proof  of  Fischer's  total  innocence.  Kalkofen  voluntarily  confessed, 
not  only  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  Kugelchen,  but  that  he  had 
likewise  committed  a  similar  crime,   which   had    occurred   some 
months  befoie,  and  the  perpetrator  of  which  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered.    The  miscreant  was  executed,  and  the  very  same  judges 
who  had  subjected  the  unhappy  Fischer  to  such  a  confinement  to 
extort  a  confession,  now  liberated  him  cleared  from  every  suspi- 
cion.    As  the   natural   consequence  of  such   durance  in  such  an 
abode,  he  had  to  be  carried  from  the  prison  to  the  hospital.     He 
said  that  he  had  made  his  false   confession,  merely  to  be  released, 
even  by  hastening  his  execution,  from  this  pining  torture,    which 
preys  equally  on  the  body  and  the  mind." 

At  Cassol  the  tourist  could  not  fail  to  hear  something  re- 
specting Jerome  Bonaparte.  From  every  mouth  be  found, 
that  notwithstanding  the  bustle  and  splendour  which  he 
created  amongst  them,  the  Hessians  did  most  cordially  detest 
him  and  his  whole  crew  of  corrupters  and  squanderers.  Je- 
rome, perhaps,  did  not  wish  to  do  mischief  for  its  own  sake ; 
he  would  have  had  no  objection  that  every  man  and  woman 
in  his  kingdom  should  have  been  as  idle,  and  worthless,  and 
dissolute  as  himself;  but  he  laboured  under  such  a  want  of 
head,  such  a  horror  of  business,  and  such  a  devotion  to  gro- 
velling pleasures,  that  it  was  only  by  mistake  he  could  stum- 
ble on  any  thing  good.  He  was  in  fact  a  good-natured,  silly, 
unprincipled  voluptuary,  whose  only  wish  was  to  enjoy  the 
sensual  pleasures  of  royalty  without  submitting  to  its  toils  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  v/ithout  any  natural  inclination  to  ex- 
ercise its  rigours.  His  profligate  expenditure  was  as  perni- 
cious to  the  country  as  the  war  itself:  on  this  score  he  was 
doomed  to  read  many  a  scolding  epistle,  and  some  threaten- 
ing ones,  from  Napoleon ;  but  without  these  enjoyments 
Jerome  could  not  have  conceived  what  royalty  was  good  for. 
The  man  did  not  even  give  himself  the  trouble  to  learn  the 
language  of  his  kingdom.  People  feared  and  cursed  his 
brother,  but  they  openly  despised  and  laughed  at  him.  When 
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on  his  tlight  he  canied  oft'  what  he  could  from  the  public 
treasury,  they  were  thunderstruck,  not  at  the  meanness  of  the 
thing,  but  at  the  possibihty  of  King  Jerome  possessing  so 
much  forethought. 

At  Goltengen  the  object  of  most  interest  is  the  Univer- 
sity, where  there  is  an  excellent  library,  and  where  the  work 
of  teaching  goes  on  with  great  spirit  and  rivalry  among  the 
professors.      Of  these    learned    gentlemen    the    number    is 
thirty-six,  besides   an  auxiliary  force  of  lecturers  and  occa- 
sional teachers  ;  and   it  is   a  rule  of  the  establishment,  that 
besides  filling  his  own  department,  a  professor  may  give  lec- 
tures on  any  other  subject  he  pleases.  The  professor  of  Natural 
History,  for  instance,  must  give  lectures  on  Natural  History, 
but  he  may   likewise  teach  Greek :    and    the   professor  of 
Latin  must  teach  Latin,  but  then  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  like- 
wise give  a  course  of  Mathematics.     A  professor  of  divinity 
may  be  allowed  to  explain  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  for  his 
theological  interpretations  must  be  considered  as  something 
quite  distinct  from  the  labours  of  the  philologist;  but  in  the 
philosophical  faculty,  where  in  regard  to  languages,  philology 
alone  is  the  object,  the  author  found  at  Gbttengen  no  fewer 
than  four  professors  armed  with  Greek,  two  with  Latin,  and 
two  with  Oriental  literature.     One  draws  up  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles  ;  a  second  opposes  to 
him  the  first  three  Evangelists,  the  fourth  being  already  en- 
listed by  his  adversary  ;  a  third  takes  them  both  in  flank  with 
the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  while  a  fourth  skirmishes 
round  them  in  all  directions,  and  cuts  off  various  stragglers, 
by  practical  lucubrations  in  Greek  syntax.     If  people  think 
that  they  will  learn  Greek  better  from  Professor  Eichorn's 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  than  from  Professor  Tyschin's  Three 
Gospels,  the  latter  must  dispense  with  his  students  and  rix 
dollars.     In  Latin  too,   one  professor  starts   the  Satires  of 
iPersius   against  those   of   Horace  named    by  another,  and 
Tully's  Offices  against  the  Ars  Poetica.    The  one  endeavours 
to  jostle  the  other  by  adding  Greek  ;  but  they  are  both  York- 
shire, and  the  other  adds  Greek  too.     The  juridical  faculty 
of  Gbttengen  contains  seven  learned  professors.     Of  these 
no  fewer  than  three  were  reading  on  Justinian's  Institutes  in 
the  same  session,  two  of  them  moreover  using  the  same  text- 
book.    Two  of  them  likewise  lectured  on  the  form  of  process 
in  civil  cases,  both  using  the  same  text-book. 

*'  Goltengen,  though  not  yet  a  hundred  years  old,  has  already 
exhibited  more  celebrated  men,  and  done  more  for  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  Germany,  than  any  other  similar  institution  in  the 
country.    Meyes,  Mosheim,  Michaelis,  and  Heyne,  are  names  not 
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easily  eclipsed  ;  and  in  the  present  day  Blumenbach,  Gauss,  whom 
many  place  second  only  to  La  Place,  Hugo,  Heeren,  and  Sarto- 
rius,  fully  support  the  eminence  of  the  Georgia  Augusta.  Europe 
has  placed  Blumenbach  at  the  head  of  her  physiologists;  but  with 
all  his  profound  learning,  he  is  in  every  thing  the  reverse  of  the 
dull,  plodding,  cumbersome  solidity  which  we  have  learned  to  con- 
sider as  inseparable  from  a  German  savant — a  most  ignorant  and 
unfounded  prejudice.  Blumenbach  has  not  an  atom  of  academical 
pedantry  or  learned  obscurity ;  his  conversation  is  a  series  of  shrewd 
and  mirthful  remarks  on  any  thing  that  comes  uppermost,  and  such 
likewise  I  have  heard  it  said,  is  sometimes  his  lecture.  Were  it 
not  for  the  chaos  of  skulls,  skeletons,  mummies,  and  other  mate- 
rials of  his  art  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  you  would  not  easily 
discover,  unless  you  brought  him  purposely  on  the  subject,  that  he 
had  studied  natural  history.  He  sits  among  all  sorts  of  odd  things, 
which  an  ordinary  person  would  call  lumber,  and  which  many  of 
those  who  drive  his  own  science  could  not  make  much  of;  for  it  is 
one  of  Blumenbach's  excellencies  that  he  contrives  to  make  use  of 
every  thing,  and  to  find  proofs  and  illustrations  where  no  other 
person  would  think  of  looking  for  them.  By  the  side  of  a  drawing 
which  represented  some  Botocuda  Indians,  with  faces  like  baboons, 
cudgelling  each  other,  hung  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Agnes  of 
Mansfield.  A  South  American  skull,  the  lowest  degree  of  human 
conformation,  grinned  at  a  Grecian  skull,  which  the  professor 
reckons  the  perfection  of  crania.  Here  stood  a  whole  mummy 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  there  half  a  one  from  the  Brazils,  with 
long  strings  through  its  nose,  and  covered  with  gaudy  feathers  like 
Papageno  in  the  Magic  Flute. — *  Do  you  see  these  horns,'  said  he, 
searching  among  a  heap  of  oddities,  and  drawing  forth  three  horns, 
*  these  were  once  worn  by  a  woman.  She  happened  to  fall  and 
break  her  head  ;  from  the  wound  sprouted  this  long  horn  :  it  con- 
tinued to  grow  for  thirty  years,  and  then  she  cast  it;  it  dropped  off. 
In  its  place  came  a  second  one  ;  but  it  did  not  grow  so  long,  dropped 
off  too.  Then  this  third  one,  all  on  the  same  spot ;  but  the  poor 
woman  died  while  the  third  was  growing,  and  I  had  it  cut  from  the 
corpse.' — They  were  literally  three  genuine  horns.  The  last  two 
are  short,  thick,  and  nearly  straight,  but  the  first  is  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  completely  twisted,  like  the  horn  of  a  ram.  It  is  round 
and  rough,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  full  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
towards  the  root.  All  three  are  hollow  at  least  at  the  base ;  the 
termination  is  blunt  and  rounded.  Other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  known,  but  always  in  women;  and  Blumenbach 
says  it  has  been  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis,  that  such  horns 
have  a  greater  affinity  in  their  composition  with  the  horns  of  the 
rhinoceros  than  with  those  of  any  other  animal." 

Passing  through  Brunswick  and  Magdeburgh,  the  tourist 
arrived  at  Potsdam,  where  he  treats  his  reader  with  a  view  of 
the  city,  the  palace  and  grounds  of  Sans  Souci,  with  some 
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anecdotes  of  the  great  Frederick,  aYid  with  a  description  of 
the  picture  gallery.  But  we  must  hurry  on  to  Berlin,  the 
entrance  to  which  from  the  west,  by  the  Brandenburgh  gate, 
is  said  to  be  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  It  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Propylaaum  of  Athens  ;  six  lofty,  fluted,  Doric 
pillars  on  each  side  support  an  entablature  without  any  pedi- 
ment ;  a  gateway,  not  arched,  passes  between  each  couple  of 
pillars.  On  the  entablature  stands  the  bronze  figure  of  Vic- 
tory, drawn  in  her  chariot  by  four  horses,  and  bearing  the 
Prussian  in  triumph.  It  is  a  very  spirited  work,  and  was 
therefore  sent  to  France,  not  more  on  account  of  its  own 
merits  than  to  insult  the  Prussians.  Their  good  swords 
have  replaced  the  goddess  on  her  Athenian  portals,  where 
she  seems  to  guide  her  steeds,  amid  a  hundred  memorials  of 
Frederick,  towards  the  royal  palace.  Close  by  is  the  house 
of  Bliicher,  the  greatest  military  favo.urite  of  the  Prussians 
since  their  great  king.  They  seldom  give  him  any  other 
name  than  "  Marshal  Forward,"  and  love  to  place  him  and 
Gneiseuaw  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  which  the 
Romans  set  Marcelius  and  Fabius.  Between  them  they 
nobly  retrieved  the  ignominy  of  Jena. 

'*  From  the  portal  you  enter  at  once  the  most  splendid  street  in 
Germany.  It  runs  due  east  and  west  for  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile,  from  the  Brandenburgh  gate,  which  closes  the  perspective 
at  one  extremity,  to  the  royal  palace,  which  terminates  it  at  the 
other.  It  is  divided  in  front  into  five  parallel  walks,  by  double  rows 
of  lime  trees  and  horse-chesnuts,  and  from  the  predominance  of 
the  former  it  has  its  name,  Unttr  den  Linden.  The  central  alley, 
the  most  spacious  and  convenient  of  them  all,  is  appropriated  to 
pedestrians ;  the  four  others  are  common  to  all  the  world,  but 
carriages  generally  confine  themselves  to  the  outermost  on  each 
side,  formed  by  the  last  row  of  trees  and  the  houses.  Now  and 
then  the  king  comes  lounging  up  the  alley,  attended,  if  at  all  at- 
tended, by  a  single  servant,  in  a  very  sober  livery,  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  his  eyes  commonly  turned  towards  the  ground,  en- 
joying the  shade  with  as  much  plain  heartiness  as  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects.  The  loungers  rise  from  their  benches  as  he  passes ; 
the  gentlemen  take  ofFtheir  hats,  the  ladies  make  their  best  curtsey  ; 
the  Strasseiijuiigen,  for  whom  Frederick  had  more  respect  than  for 
an  Austrian  army,  do  all  they  can  to  make  a  bow.  The  king  has 
a  nod  or  a  smile  for  every  body,  and  passes  on  in  the  well-grounded 
assurance-  that  every  one  he  sees  would  shed  his  blood  for  him  to- 
morrow." 

But  to  us  the  most  interesting  object  connected  with 
Serlin  is  the  memory  of  the  late  queen,  the  fairest,  the  most 
aiiiiable,  and  the  most  unfortunate  princess  of  her  day.     Her 
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body  rests  in  a  small  chapel  in  the  grounds  of  Charlotten- 
burgh,  in  which  there  is  to  be  seen  a  beautiful  statue  of  her, 
executed  by  the  ablest  artist  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  no 
inscription,  no  pompous  catalogue  of  her  titles,  no  parading 
eulogy  of  her  virtues  :  the  Prussian  eagle  alone  at  the  foot  of 
the  sarcophagus,  announces  that  she  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern ;  and  the  withered  garlands  which  still  hang 
above  her,  were  the  first  offering  of  her  children  at  the  grave 
of  their  mother.  The  king  still  spends  many  of  his  hours  in 
this  solitary  tomb,  v/hich,  however,  breathes  nothing  of  death 
except  its  repose.  The  key  of  the  vault  in  which  the  body  is 
deposited  is  always  in  his  own  possession ;  and  annually,  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  death,  he  gathers  his  children  round 
him  at  her  grave,  and  a  religious  service  is  performed  by  the 
side  of  her  coffin. 

"  The  memory  of  Louisa  may  safely  disregard  the  foul  ca- 
lumnies of  French  babblers,  who  lied  and  invented  to  gratify  their 
unmanly  master ;  if  the  character  of  a  woman  and  a  queen  is  to  be 
gathered  from  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  subjects,  few  of 
her  rank  wili  fill  a  more  honourable  place.  She  said  herself  shortly 
before  her  death,  '  Posterity  will  not  set  down  my  name  among 
those  of  celebrated  women ;  but  whoever  knows  the  calamities  of 
these  times  will  say  of  me,  she  suffered  much,  and  she  suffered 
with  constancy.  May  he  be  able  to'add,  she  gave  birth  to  children 
who  deserved  better  days,  who  struggled  to  bring  them  round,  and 
at  length  succeeded.' 

«  Every  Prussian  regarded  her,  and  still  speaks  of  her  with  a 
love  approaching  to  adoration.  It  was  not  merely  her  beauty  or 
female  graces,  richly  as  she  was  endowed  with  them,  that  capti- 
vated her  liHisband's  people ;  it  was  her  pure,  mild,  simple,  and 
affectionate  character.  They  had  sighed  beneath  the  extravagant 
government  of  mistresses  and  favourites,  which  disgraced  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  reign  of  the  preceding  monarchy  and  they  turned 
with  fondness  to  the  novel  spectacle  of  domestic  happiness  and 
propriety  which  adorned  the  throne  of  Prussia,  when  his  present 
majesty  mounted  it,  with  the  fairest  princess  of  Europe  by  his  side, 
and  both  surrounded  by  a  family  in  which  alone  they  continued  to 
seek  their  pure  pleasures  and  simple  amusements.  Courtly  extra- 
vagance and  dissoluteness  were  banished,  for  empty  pomp  and 
noisy  gaiety  did  not  suit  their  domestic  attachments ;  while  they 
supported  the  dignity  of  the  crown  they  never  made  themselves 
the  slaves  of  court  etiquette.  Major  Kockeritz,  an  old  veteran 
officer,  was  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  frequently 
dined  at  the  royal  table.  The  queen  observed  that  he  always  re- 
tired before  coffee  was  brought  in,  and  she  learned  from  her  hus- 
band, that  the  old  soldier  had  accustomed  himself  to  smoke  a  pipe 
along  with  his  coffee,  an  indulgence  which  he  could  not  enjoy  in 
the  presence  of  her  majesty.    Next  day,  when  the  major  was  about 
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to  retire  as  usual,  the  queen  left  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  re- 
turned with  pipes  and  a  box  of  tobacco  :  '  There  Major,  I  know 
you  like  tobacco  as  well  as  coffee ;  do  you  imagine  I  would  not 
know  an  old  friend's  face  through  the  smoke  of  his  pipe?' 

"  From  the  moment  that  Prussia  awoke,  too  late,  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  to  which  an  unstable  and  short-sighted  polic}'  had 
conducted  her,  the  life  of  this  young  and  beautiful  woman  was  un- 
interrupted bodily  decay,  the  effect  of  mental  suffering.  Her 
hopes  had  been  high  that  the  exertions  of  1806  might  still  save 
the  monarchy  ;  she  accompanied  the  king  to  the  army,  but  retired 
to  a  place  of  safety  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Jena.  She  and 
the  king  parted  in  tears,  and  never  met  again  in  happiness;  the 
battle  was  lost,  and  Prussia  was  virtually  effaced  from  the  number 
of  the  nations.  She  came  down  to  Tilsit  during  the  negociations 
that  followed,  much,  it  is  said,  against  her  own  inclination,  but  in 
the  view  that  her  presence  might  be  useful  in  softening  the  con- 
queror, who  had  declared  that  in  ten  years  his  own  dynasty  would 
be  the  oldest  in  Europe.  It  would  probably  be  going  too  far  to 
follow,  to  its  whole  extent,  the  enthusiastic  execrations  which  the 
Prussians  bestow  on  Bonaparte  for  the  unfeeling  insolence  with 
which  they  assert  him  to  have  treated  their  idolized  queen  :  but  it 
was  an  unmanly  exploit  to  strive  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  woman. 
'  The  object  of  my  journey,'  said  the  queen  to  him,  on  his  first 
visit  after  her  arrival,  '  is  to  prevail  on  your  majesty  to  grant 
Prussia  an  honourable  peace.' — '  How,*  answered  Napoleon,  in  a 
tone  of  sovereign  contempt,- '  how  could  you  think  of  going  to  war 
with  me?' — *  It  was  allowable,'  replied  the  queen,  *  that  the  fame 
of  Frederick  should  lead  us  to  overrate  our  strength,  if  we  have 
overrated  it.'  Napoleon  always  acted  towards  Prussia  with  the 
virulence  of  a  personal  enemy,  rather  than  with  the  prudence  of 
an  ambitious  conqueror ;  but  he  is  alleged  to  have  hated  the  queen 
still  more  bitterly  than  the  king,  whom  he  affected  to  despise.  He 
believed  that  it  was  her  influence  and  that  of  Hardenberg  that  had 
brought  Prussia  into  the  field ;  and  he  knew  that  the  queen's  insu- 
perable enmity  to  him,  joined  to  the  love  which  her  subjects  la- 
vished on  her,  was  a  principal  source  of  the  hatred  that  burned 
against  him  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  While  Berlin  re- 
mained in  his  possession,  tongues  and  pens  were  ordered  to  ridicule 
and  vilify  the  queen  ;  nor  did  the  emperor  himself  always  blush  at 
relating  the  lying  calumnies  invented  to  please  him.  A  distin- 
guished literary  character  had  the  boldness  to  say  in  the  very  pre- 
sence-chamber of  Napoleon,  *  If  his  majesty  wishes  to  be  thought 
an  emperor,  he  must  first  learn  to  be  more  of  a  knight;  by  encou- 
raging these  foul  slanders  against  an  absent  and  unfortunate  woman 
he  only  makes  it  doubtful  whether  he  be  even  a  man.' 

"  From  this  moment  the  queen  visibly  sunk  :  her  high  spirit 
could  not  brook  the  downfall  of  her  house,  and  her  keen  feelings 
only  preyed  the  more  rapidly  on  her  health  from  the  effort  which 
she  made  to  conceal  them.     She  lived  just  long  enough  to  witness 
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the  utter  degradation  of  the  monarchy,  and  to  exhort  her  sons  to 
remember  that  they  had  but  one  duty  to  perform,  to  avenge  its 
wrongs  and  retrieve  its  disgraces — and  they  have  done  it.  '  My 
sons,'  said  she,  when  she  felt,  what  all  were  yet  unwilling  to  believe, 
that  the  seal  of  death  was  upon  her,  '  when  your  mother  is  gone, 
you  will  weep  over  her  memory  as  she  herself  now  weeps  over  the 
memory  of  our  Prussia.  But  you  must  act — free  your  people  from 
the  degradation  under  which  they  lie — shew  yourselves  worthy  to  be 
descendants  of  Frederick.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boys  !  This  is 
my  legacy — save  your  country  or  die  like  men.' 

'*  This  salvation  was  in  reserve  for  Prussia,  and  the  memory  of 
the  queen  had  no  small  share  in  producing  that  burst  of  national 
devotedness  by  which  it  was  wrought  out.  While  sinking  beneath 
the  heart-breaking  pressui'e  of  the  present,  she  never  desponded 
concerning  the  future  ;  a  firm  behef  that  the  debasing  yoke  could 
not  endure,  clung  to  her  to  the  last,  and  her  letters,  especially  those 
to  her  father,  express  it  repeatedly.  In  one  slie  says,  *  The  power 
of  France  cannoX  stand,  for  it  is  founded  only  on  what  is  bad  in 
man,  his  vanity  and  selfishness.'  Her  firm  assurance  was  shared  by 
the  whole  nation;  after  her  death  they  still  looked  forward  with 
confidence  to  tho  fulfilment  of  her  hopes.  It  seemed  as  if  the  su- 
perstition which  Tacitus  has  recorded  of  the  ancient  Germans  had 
revived  among  their  posterity,  and  the  spirit  of  a  woman  was  held 
to  possess  prophetic  power.  When  the  hour  of  fulfilment  did  come, 
Louisa  was  a  sort  of  watch-word  to  the  arming  Prussians;  not  one 
of  them  ever  forgave  the  insults,  or  forgot  the  misfortunes  of  his 
queen.  Even  amid  the  triumphs  and  exultation  of  the  contest 
"which  hurled  France  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  her  unquiet  despot 
from  his  throne,  accents  of  regret  were  ever  and  anon  bursting 
forth, '  She  has  not  lived  to  see  it;'  and  long  after  she  was  gone, 
the  females  of  Berlin  were  wont  to  repair,  in  an  affectionate  pil- 
grimage, on  the  monthly  anniversary  of  her  death,  to  her  tomb  at 
Charlottenburg,  and  deck  her  grave  with  fresh  flowers." 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the  above  extract, 
for  the  memory  of  Louisa  continues  to  be  respected  and 
beloved  in  England  as  well  as  in  Prussia.  The  tourist  has 
collected  other  notices  in  regard  lo  the  late  contest,  the  "  Li- 
beration War,"  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  v/hich  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  In  his  proclamation  from  Breslaw,  the 
king  told  his  subjects  frankly,  "I  want  men;  I  have  no 
money  to  meet  any  great  outlay ;  I  must  trust  to  you  for 
both;  you  know  for  what  we  are  fighting."  Never  was 
the  call  of  a  monarch  belter  answered.  It  u  ti  ue  that  the 
squadrons  which  thus  sprung  as  it  were  out  of  the  ground, 
were  chiefly  raw  citizens  from  the  shop,  the  desk,  and  the 
plough,  or  boys  from  the  class-rooms  of  the  universities  ;  yet 
these  were  the  very  troops  which  marched  from  the  Katz- 
bach  to  Paris,    No  asfe  and  no  sex.  shrunk  from  the  exertions 
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and  privations  which  necessarily  accompanied  this  splendid 
burst  of  national  enthusiasm.  The  popular  mode,  too,  in 
which  this  popular  contest  has  been  commemorated,  keeps 
its  glories  always  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
memorials  of  it  always  befo;e  their  eyes.  To  all  who  fell  in 
battle,  after  displaying  conduct  which,  had  they  survived, 
would  have  gained  them  the  iron  cross,  monuments  were 
erected  by  the  state.  The  encouraging  recollection  has  been 
still  more  widely  diffused,  by  setting  up  in  every  parish  church 
a  tablet,  bearing  the  names  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  parish 
who  fell  in  the  war,  with  the  simple  inscription,  "  They  died 
for  their  king  and  country."  On  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign, a  funeral  service  was  performed  in  every  church,  in 
honour  of  their  memory.  The  pastor  read  their  names  to 
his  congregation,  to  most  of  whom,  of  course,  they  were 
personally  known.  He  ran  over  their  short  and  simple  an- 
nals, and  pronounced  his  panegyric  on  their  having  proved 
faithful  even  unto  the  death.,  in  a  village  in  Lower  Silesia, 
while  the  clergyman  was  speaking,  a  lad  who  had  been  too 
young  to  join  his  comrades,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  O  that  it 
would  come  again  !"  The  women,  too,  were  most  active  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  their  country;  and  to  commemo- 
rate their  services  was  instituted  the  order  of  Louisa,  in  re- 
ference to  her  whose  name  was  the  signal  to  vengeance  ail 
over  the  kingdom.  One  of  the  first  who  obtained  its  honours 
was  the  widow  of  a  hosier  at  Leignitz,  who  supplied  a  whole 
regiment  with  gloves  at  her  own  expence,  and  converted  her 
house  into  an  hospital  for  wounded  officers.  The  ladies 
every  where  sent  their  jeweliJ  and  ornaments  to  the  treasury 
for  the  public  service;  they  received  in  return  an  iron  ring, 
with  the  emphatic  eulogy,  JeJi  gab  gold  un  eisen;  T  gave 
gold  for  iron  :  and  a  Prussian  dame  is  as  proud,  and  as  justly 
proud,  of  this  coarse  decoration,  as  her  husband  or  her  sun 
is  of  his  iron  cross. 

We  must  start  all  at  once  to  Vienna  for  the  sake  of  Beet- 
hoven, who  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities, in  that  large 
capital.  We  are  told  that  he  is  quite  negligent  of  his  person, 
and  has  at  first  look  a  wild  and  rather  forbidding  air.  His 
features  are  strong  and  prominent ;  his  eye  is  full  of  rude 
energy ;  his  hair,  vf hich  neither  comb  nor  scissors  appears 
to  have  visited  for  years,  overshadows  his  broad  brow  in  a 
quantity  and  confusion  to  which  only  the  snakes  round  a 
gorgon's  head  offer  a  parallel.  His  general  behaviour  does 
not  ill  accord  with  this  unpromising  appearance,  for,  except 
among  his  chosen  friends,  kindliness  and  affability  are  not  bis 
characteristics. 
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<'  I  have  heard  him  play,  but  to  biing  him  so  far  required  some 
management,  so  great  is  his  horror  of  being  any  thing  like  exhi- 
bited.    Had  he  been  plainly  asked  to  do  the  company  that  favour, 
he  would  have  flatly  refused ;  he  had  to  be  cheated  into  it.    Every 
person  left  the   room,   except  Beethoven  and   the  master  of  the 
house,  one  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintance.     These  two  carried 
on  a  conversation  in  the  paper-book  on  bank  stock.     The  gentle- 
man, as  if  by  chance,  struck  the  keys  of  the  open   piano,    beside 
which  they  were  sitting,  gradually  began  to  run  over  one  of  Beet- 
hoven's own  compositions,  made  a  thousand  errors,  and  speedily 
blundered  one  pjissage  so  thoroughly,  that  the   composer  conde- 
scended to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  put  him  right.  It  was  enough  ; 
the   hand  was  on  the  piano :  his  companion  immediately  left  him 
on  some  pretext,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  company,  who,  in  the 
next  room,  from  which  they  could  see  and  hear  every  thing,  were 
patiently  waiting  the  issue  of  this  tiresome  conjuration.     Beetho- 
ven, left  alone,  seated  himself  at  the  piano.     At  first  he  only 
struck  new  and  then  a  few  hurried  and  interrupted  notes,  as  if 
afraid  of  being  detected  in  a  crime  ;  but  gradually  he  forgot  every 
thing  else,  and  ran  on,   during  half  an  hour,  in  a  phantasy,  in  a 
style  extremely  varied,  and  marked,  above  all,  by  the  most  abrupt 
transitions.     The  amateurs  were  enraptured  ;  to  the  uninitiated  it 
was  more  interesting  to  observe  how  the  music  of  the  man's  soul 
passed  over  his  countenance.     He  seems  to  feel  the  bold,  the  com- 
manding, and  impetuous,  more  than   what  is   soothing  or  gentle. 
The  muscles  of  the  face  swell,  and  its  veins  start  out ;  the  wild 
eye  rolls  doubly  wild ;  the  mouth  quivers,   and    Beethoven    looks 
like  a  wizard,  overpowered  by  the  demons  whom  he  himself  has 
called  up."  ^ 

We  must  leave  the  fashions,  manners,  dissipation,  and 
follies  of  the  Austrian  capital,  without  abstract  or  quotation. 
The  reader  will  find  a  great  deal  to  amuse  him,  mixed  with 
no  small  quantity  of  valuable  information  in  regard  to  more 
important  matters,  than  the  vices  of  the  multitude  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  gay  and  noble.  The  "  Tour"  is  throughout 
a  very  clever  book,  and  v.ill  amply  reward  a  careful  perusal 
of  its  contents,  as  well  as  any  other  proof  of  approbation 
which  an  able  work  is  likely  to  draw  forth  from  the  hands  of 
the  liberal  and  intelligent. 
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Art.  V.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  on  Sunday^ 
July2o,  1824,  at  the  Consecration  of  Christopher  hipscombe, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Jamaica;  and  of  WiUiam  Hart  Cole- 
ridge, D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbados  and  the  Leeward 
Islands.  Published  at  the  Command  of  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop qfCanterbtai/.  By  Archibald  Montgomery  Campbell, 
31. A.  Preacher  at  the  National  Society's  Chapel,  Ely  Place ^ 
and  Joint  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  Prothoting  Christian 
Knowledge.     4to,     16  pp.     Rivingtons.     1824. 

Single  sermons,  upon  subjects  of  periodical  recurrence, 
seldom  receive,  and  indeed,  cannot  be  very  often  entitled  to 
receive,  any  considerable  share  of  public  attention.  They  are 
coDimouly  published  more  in  compliance  with  custom  or  so- 
licitation, than  from  any  pretension  to  learning-  or  originality; 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  purchased  by  those  who  happen  to 
be  individually  interested  in  the  occasion  on  which  they  were 
delivered,  rather  than  by  those  who  may  be  called  readers  in 
divinity.  The  sermon  before  us  is  not  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  its  cotemporaries,  by  any  qualities  which  can  be 
properly  said  to  belong  to  it,  as  a  mere  composition.  It  is 
written  indeed  with  great  elegance ;  and  the  substance  of  it 
consists  of  a  body  of  judicious  and  forcible  remarks,  perspi- 
cuously arranged,  and  delivered  with  earnestness  and  piety. 
But  as  much  as  this  might  be  said  of  many  similar  produc- 
tions, which  nevertheless  could  hardly  be  characterized  as 
possessing  any  great  literary  importance.  The  ground  upon 
which  we  think  it  probable  that  this  sermon  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
is  likely  to  fall  into  a  larger  number  of  hands,  than  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  under  other  circumstances,  is  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  may  be  presumed  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  really  memorable  event,  which  gave  occasion  to 
its  being  preached. 

The  appointment  of  bishops  to  the  West  Indies,  may  al- 
most be  considered  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Colonial 
policy.  The  first  notice  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our 
government  at  home,  to  acknowledge  the  political  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  state  of  religion  in  our  possessions  abroad, 
with  a  view  to  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  may  be  traced,  no 
doubt,  much  farther  back.  But  the  appointment  of  bishops 
to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  appears  to  have  been  extorted 
rather  as  a  matter  of  favour  than  of  expediency ;  or  at  least,  as 
a  concession  to  decency  and  to  what  was  due  to  the  religious 
character  of  the  nation,  rather  than  as  a  measure  of  state  ne- 
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cessity.  When  Bishop  Middleton  was  sent  out  to  Calcutta, 
it  was,  no  doubt,  under  views  that  had  been  niach  belter  con- 
sidered ;  but  even  that  measure  was  ratlier  intended  as  an  ex- 
periment than  as  a  precedent.  We  are  indebted  to  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  recognition  ci'  tiie 
principle  on  which  the  late  appointments  were  framed,  as  an 
experimental  truth,  which  must  hereafter  be  regarded  as  a 
maxim  of  state  in  our  future  policy  towards  the  Colonies,  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  resolution  to  commit 
the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  West  Indies  to 
bishops,  upon  the  spot,  and  regularly  consecrated  to  that 
especial  province,  arose  out  of  the  unfoi'tunate  events  at 
Demerara.  The  desirableness  of  the  measure  had  been  fore- 
seen, and  the  execution  of  it  determined,  long  before  minis- 
ters had  obtained  that  decisive  proof  of  its  necessity  ;  and  v.'e 
mention  the  fact  in  justice  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ministers,  as 
well  as  in  vindication  of  the  measure  itself.  Without  the 
assistance  of  such  an  argument,  as  was  afforded  by  the  insur- 
rection at  Demerara,  it  was  not  diliicuit  to  convince  those 
who  understood  the  state  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  that 
things  could  not  long  go  on  in  the  way  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  do;  but  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  convince  the 
public  in  general  of  the  truth,  without  the  evidence  of  more 
notorious  facts ;  and  this  the  event  in  question  was  exactly 
calculated  to  afford.  So  far  then,  as  regards  the  time,  the 
insurrection  at  Demerara  may  be  said  to  have  happened  op- 
portunely.— It  put  an  argument  into  the  hands  of  ministers, 
which  every  one  could  understand  ;  and  to  it,  perhaps,  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  we  may  attribute  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  all  parties  to  the  measure  which  has  given  occasion 
to  the  excellent  sermon  now  before  us ;  and  which  has  im- 
parted an  interest  to  the  sermon  itself  beyond  what  it  could 
possibly  have  possessed,  be  its  merits  what 'they  might,  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances. 

Mr.  Campbell  takes  for  his  text,  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  "  And 
God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church, — -Jirst,  Apostles;  secondly/. 
Prophets;  thirdly,  Teachers."  He  opens  with  some  well- 
expressed  remarks  on  that  principle  of  subordination  in  the 
parts  of  all  bodies,  whether  physical  or  moral,  in  reference 
to  thjs  final  cause  of  their  existence,  which  we  may  observe 
among  the  works  of  Ood  ;  and  which,  therefore,  men  must 
do  well  to  imitate  in  all  their  social  and  civil  institutions.   * 

«  The  nations  of  antiquity  did  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  body 
politic,  like  the  natural  body,  is  composed  of  various  parts,  among 
which  some  must  govern,  and  some  obey.  Science  has  informed 
us  that  a  similar  method  prevails  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the  crea- 
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tion  :  and  while  each  performs  the  task  assigned  to  it  by  Providence, 
the  result  is  that  beautiful  whole  in  which  we  recognize  the  infinite 
perfection  of  God. 

"  We  learn  from  the  reiterated  declarations  of  Scripture,  that 
Providence  and  Grace  are  in  this  respect  alike.  As  the  inanimate 
works  of  nature  combine  to  form  one  system,  as  the  tribes  of  the 
animal  kingdom  succeed  and  support  one  another,  as  the  limbs  of 
every  creature,  and  the  members  of  every  society,  are  all  different, 
yet  all  united,  so  hath  it  pleased  God  to  establish  in  the  origin,  the 
extension,  the  preservation,  and  the  triumph  of  his  Church,  the 
same  diversity  and  the  same  unity  ;  the  same  subordination  of 
parts,  the  same  individuality  of  objects  ;  the  same  succession  of 
times  and  seasons,  the  same  magnificent  and  merciful  consum- 
mation. 

"  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  peculiarly  important  on  the  oc- 
casion for  which  we  are  now  assembled.  *  God  hath  given  us  one 
body,  but  many  memhers :'  of  those  members  some  are  strong,  and 
some  are  feeble ;  some  are  more  and  some  less  honourable.  In  like 
manner  the  Almighty  hath  divided  his  gifts  in  different  proportions  to 
different  quarters  of  the  world.  Civilization,  liberty,  religion  are 
given  to  one  and  withheld  from  another.  One  country  is  the  re- 
spected, honoured  head, — another,  the  toiling  weary  limb.  Not 
only  before  but  since  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  the  Potter 
who  hath  j^ower  over  the  clay,  hath  made  sovie  nations  as  it  were  to 
honour  and  some  to  dishonour, — hath  poured  upon  some  the  exceed- 
ing brightness  of  the  Gospel,  and  suffered  others  to  remain  in  that 
uiibeliefin  ivhick  all  were  originally  concluded. 

**  But  He  that  concluded  all  in  unbelief,  did  so,  that  he  mis^ht  have 
mercy  upon  all.  And  they  who  have  been  admitted  first  into  the 
Church  of  their  Lord,  may  sooner  or  later  be  made  his  instruments 
in  compelling  others  to  come  in.  In  the  natural  body,  the  eye  cannot 
say  unto  the  hand,  I  iiave  no  need  of  thee;  nor  again  the  head  to  the 
foot,  I  have  no  need  of  ihce:  in  the  spiritual  body  likewise,  all  men 
are  members  of  the  same  family,  all  are  the  ransomed  and  re- 
deemed of  Christ,  and  '  must  have  the  same  care  one  for  another.'  " 
P.  3. 

After  some  eloquent  remarks,  expressive  of  the  joy  which 
every  good  man  must  experience  in  seeing-  that  the  legislature 
have  at  length  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  with 
respect  to  the  religious  interests  of  our  "  West  Indian  fellow- 
subjects,"  (as  Mr.  Campbell  truly  and  affectionately  describes 
the  slave  population  of  those  widely  spread  possessions) ;  he 
proceeds  to  congratulate  his  hearers  upon  the  peculiar  satis- 
faction which  they,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
may  be  supposed  to  feel,  in  knowing  that  the  "  new  member 
which  is  about  to  be  added  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ," 
will  be  grafted  into  the  same  branch  with  themselves,  and 
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grow  up  under  the  protection  of  the  same  pure  and  spiritirat! 
cultivation,  which  has  made  them  to  flourish  and  abound. 

*'  And  while  we  rejoice  that  our  countrymen  are  thus  made  the 
humble  instrument  of  cojiveying  God's  blessings  to  their  less  fa- 
■  voured  brethren,  our  gratitude  should  be  further  excited  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  object  is  pursued  in  the  spirit  and  after  the  pattern  of 
that  all-wise  God,  who  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,— Jirst  Apostles, 
secondarily  Prophets,  thirdly  Teachers.  Hitherto  the  Clergy  in 
our  Western  Colonies  have  borne  no  adequate  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  the  white  population  has  been 
scattered  over  so  large  a  surface,  that  many  have  been  deprived  of 
the  regular  ministrations  of  the  Church.  And  the  want  of  resident 
bishops,  who  might  unite  and  govern  the  whole,  who  might  stimulate 
the  indolent  and  restrain  the  impetuous,  who  might  encourage  the 
deserving  and  remove  the  worthless,  has  been  long  and  severely 
felt. 

"  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  meritorious  services  of  the 
West  Indian  Clergy,  we  hail  the  present  addition  to  the  Church 
Establishment,  as  an  important  jera  in  its  history.  In  this  country, 
as  at  Corinth,  God  hath  set  different  orders  in  the  Church ;  and  the 
dispensation  has  proved  so  valuable,  that  we  rejoice  at  its  commu- 
nication to  every  dependency  of  the  empire.  We  are  convinced 
that  it  is  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity  among  those 
who  already  believe,  as  well  as  for  its  propagation  among  heathen 
nations.  The  equality  or  uniformity  which  some  are  disposed  to 
admire,  is  an  unattainable,  an  unnatural  state.  The  various  situa- 
tions and  abilities  of  men  require  a  variety  of  means, — and  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  supplies  it.  There  are  diversities  of  operations^  but  it  is 
the  same  God  ivhich  worketh  all  in  all.  And  until  we  forget  the 
means  by  which  Christianity  was  communicated  to  our  ancestors  ; 
until  we  despise  the  example  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  until  we 
forsake  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  and  disobey  the 
precepts  of  Revelation,  we  can  never  entertain  a  doubt  respecting 
the  merits  or  the  claims  of  Episcopacy. 

"  From  the  beginning  there  has  been,  and  to  the  end  there  will 
be  an  authorized  appointment,  a  regular  gradation — a  systematic 
superintendence  and  control.  *  God  hath  set  the  members  every  one 
of  them  in  the  body  us  it  hath  pleased  Him.'  He  who  alone  had  the 
right  to  ordain  and  to  give,  'gave  some  Apostles,  and  some  Prophets, 
and  some  Evajigelists,  and  some  Pastors  and  Teachers,  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  saints—for  the  tvorh  of  the  ministry— for  the  edifying 
of  the  body  of  Christ.'  "     P.  5. 

We  cannot  quit  the  above  passage  without  adverting  to  one 
fact,  of  which  we  ourselves  never  doubted,  but  the  denial  of 
which,  has  always  formed  a  favourite  argument  with  those,  who 
have  advocated  the  policy  of  leaving  the  conversion  of  the 
negroes  to  sectarian  societies,  rather  than  of  placing  the  raa- 
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nagemeutof  that  great  object  in  the  liands  of  the  Established 
Church.  It  was  said  that  none  but  men  of  enthusiastic  no- 
tions of  religion  were  calculated  for  the  work  ;  and  therefore 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  too  sober-minded 
for  such  an  employment.  Again  we  were  told  that  none  but 
men  taken  from  the  lower  orders  would  be  found  willing  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  hardships  and  privations,  which  the 
life  of  a  West  Indian  missionary  must  necessarily  impose ; 
and  therefore  that  to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
gular clergy,  was  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men, 
who  probably  would  not  undertake  it  if  they  could  ;  but  who, 
in  fact,  could  not  even  if  thej  would  ;  as  their  habits  both  of 
mind  and  bodj  were  far  too  refined  to  carry  on  the  under- 
taking with  success.  Experience  has  furnished  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  first  of  the  assertions  ;  and  has  taught  us,  that 
it  is  precisely  because  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
are  men  of  sober  minds  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
that  their  services  in  the  West  Indies  are  likely  to  be  so  pecu- 
liarly valuable.  And  by  the  same  reasoning  it  is  now  generally 
admitted,  that  the  very  enthusiasm  which  distinguishes  so 
many  of  the  sectaries,  and  which  commonly  makes  them  such, 
is  the  very  quality  which  of  all  others  is  most  dangerous 
among  a  slave  population.  We  can  calculate  and  measure 
the  effects  which  will  be  produced  by  the  exertions  of  men, 
who  are  actuated  solely  by  a  sober,  humble  sense  of  duty. 
But  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  set  all  the  calculations  of 
policy  at  defiance ;  and  in  the  instance  of  the  West  Indies, 
would  effectually  baffle  all  the  attempts  of  the  authorities  at 
home  to  act  upon  any  systematic  principles  of  religious  ame- 
lioration. With  respect  to  what  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  that  the  Established  Clerov 
would  be  found  unwilling  to  undertake  the  laborious  task  of 
conveying  Christianity  to  the  negroes,  the  fact  is  notoriously 
not  true.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  "Incorporated  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Negroes"  assure  us,  that  reapers  may  be  found  in  abundance ; 
and  those  too,  men  of  classical  attainments  and  of  liberal 
habits  and  connections,  who  are  both  able  and  willing  and 
even  earnest,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  ;  and  we  un- 
derstand that  the  new  appointed  bishops  have  already  de- 
clared, that  the  number  of  the  clergy  who  have  offered  to 
accompany  them  on  their  mission,  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  funds  allowed  by  government  have  enabled  them  to  engage. 
On  the  subject  of  the  superior  advantages  with  which  the 
established  clergy  proceed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jects in  view,  as  compared  with  the  missionaries  of  any  sect 
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or  party,  Mr.  Campbell  makes  some  remarks  which  are 
equally  encouraging  and  sensible,  and  whicli-niay  be  quoted 
as  strongly  characteristic  of  the  sound  views,  as  regards 
both  Church  and  State,  with  which  every  part  of  the  ser- 
mon before  us  is  so  strikingly  imbued.  After  noticing  the 
claims  which  the  Church  possesses,  on  the  ground  of  scripture 
and  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  to  every  preference  which 
government  can  give,  consistently  with  the  general  principles 
of  a  sound  religious  toleration,  he  tells  us, 

"  Yet  if  in  days  of  innovation  these  truths  should  be  denied,  they 
may  be  defended  against  the  assailant,  from  whatever  quarter  he 
shall  advance.  We  cannot  renounce  the  scriptural  decision  in  our 
favour  :  it  would  be  an  unworthy  desertion  of  our  cause.  We  can- 
not be  driven  from  tliat  high  ground :  it  would  be  the  triumph  of 
falshood  over  truth.  But  speaking  for  a  moment  as  if  Scripture 
had  not  decided  the  controversy,  we  may  join  issue  on  the  question 
of  the  West  Indian  Church,  with  the  ablest  advocates  of  newer  sys- 
tems, and  shew  not  only  that  she  is' able  to  effect  the  converfcion  of 
the  Negroes,  but  that  she  will  effect  it  more  safely,  more  speedily, 
more  completely,  than  any  other  religious  society  whatsoever, 

"  For  in  the  first  place,  the  Church,  with  her  various  orders  and 
complete  equipment,  will  come  in  contact  at  once  with  every  class 
of  the  West  Indian  population.  Her  attention  will  not  be  confined 
to  a  corner  of  the  field;  but  will  spread  over  the  entire  vineyard. 
She  will  not  address  herself  exclusively  to  white  or  black — to  bond 
or  free — but  the  community  at  large  will  perceive  her  presence, 
hear  her  exhortations,  and  profit  by  her  instruction.  Like  the 
Master  whom  she  serves,  the  Church  of  England  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  She  knows  hoio  to  be  exalted  and  how  to  be  abased.  She 
claims  the  allegiance  of  all  her  children,  '  of  the  very  least  as  feel- 
ing her  care,  and  of  the  greatest  as  not  exempt  from  her  power.' 

"  If  it  be  our  wish  to  improve  the  temporal  condition  of  the  Ne- 
groes, which  is  the  philanthropist's  view  of  the  question ;  how  can 
this  be  better  effected  than  by  improving  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  their  masters.  If  it  be  our  wish  to  convert  the  slaves  to 
Christianity,  which  is  the  religious  view  of  the  question  ;  by  what 
means  are  we  more  likely  to  reach  their  hearts,  than  by  exhibiting 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  Gospel — its  power  both  over  the 
bondsman  and  over  the  free — its  tendency  to  make  the  master  more 
benevolent — the  slave  more  contented  and  happy  ? 

*'  Looking  merely  to  the  civil  improvement  of  the  Negroes,  it 
must  evidently  be  effected  by  their  masters;  and  its  pi-ogress  will 
be  materially  accelerated  when  the  ruling  powers  in  the  Colonies 
listen  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Church.  She  will  tell  them, 
not  harshly,  but  plainly,  in  what  respects  they  are  tc  blame :  if 
permitted,  she  will  suggest  practical  schemes  of  amendment :  she 
will  convince  the  planters  that  the  civilization  and  welfare  of  the 
slaves  must  increase  the  security  and  value  of  their  possessions: 
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she  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  temptation,  or  the  suspicion  of  seek- 
ing undue  influence  over  one  part  of  the  community,  by  exaeee- 
rating  the  mistakes  or  misconduct  of  another :  she  will  promote 
that  cordial  union  between  men  of  different  ranks,  which  in  this 
country  always  attends  her  steps,  and  always  vanishes  where  her 
influence  is  lost. 

"  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  the  temporal  condi- 
tion of  the  Colonies  will  derive  immense  benefit  from  the  present 
extension  of  our  Church.  And  what  human  means  can  more 
directly  tend  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  slaves, — 
than  shewing  them  that  the  religion  recommended  for  their  adop- 
tion, is  not  a  religion  which  the  white  man  despises  but  which  he 
honours  ? — that  the  duties  we  inculcate,  the  promises  we  announce, 
the  punishments  we  threaten,  are  directed  equally  to  all — can 
open  to  every  one  the  gate  of  everlasting  life — and,  except  at  the 
peril  of  their  souls,  may  be  despised  by  none.  Let  the  Negro  be 
taught  to  comprehend  these  simple  truths;  and  the  Gospel  will  ap- 
pear before  him  in  its  real  character  :  he  will  see  and  taste  its  fruits  j 
he  will  perceive  and  acknowledge  its  power.     Every  one  that  riseth 

against  it  in  Judgment  it  will  condemn — the  valley  will  he  exalted 

and  the  mountain  made  low — and  a  high  way  in  the  desert  be  made 
straight  for  our  God. 

"  In  fact  the  instruction  of  the  Negroes  in  Christianity,  though 
it  has  formerly  been  delayed  by  peculiar  obstacles,  may  now,  un- 
der a  complete  and  sufficient  Church  Establishment,  be  carried  on 
with  peculiar  facilities.  Most  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted 
in  other  countries,  are  unknown  in  the  West  Indies.  The  African 
Negroes  are  not  devoted  to  the  practices  of  a  remote  antiquity — 
nor  blinded  by  prejudices  inimical  to  the  progress  of  truth  ; — they 
are  not  the  followers  of  a  false  Prophet, — their  imaginations  are  not 
captivated  by  a  gorgeous  and  sensual  idolatry — their  pride  is  not 
flattered  by  the  dreams  of  philosophy.  The  mind  of  the  Negro  is 
comparatively  a  blank — and  a  blank  on  which  Christianity  may  be 
inscribed.  If  we  search  for  his  rational,  moral,  or  spiritual  quali- 
ties, nothing  presents  itself  to  our  view  but  one  immense  void, — 
and  it  is  a  void  which  the  Gospel  will  fill  up.  The  teacher's  task 
will  be  to  civilize  as  well  as  to  convert:  and  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  first  will  smooth  the  way  for  the  second.  When  a  Negro 
learns  to  command  his  passions,  and  purify  his  heart,  when  he  cul- 
tivates domestic  habits,  and  domestic  affections,  when  the  savage 

gradunlh'^  disappears,  Jind  the  Christian  citizen  rises  in  his  place, '■ 

he  will  become  a  different  being,  and  experience  a  different  treat- 
ment. Others  observing  his  advancement  and  prosperity,  his 
higher  estimation  and  his  increasing  comforts,  will  endeavour  to 
tread  in  his  steps.  The  flame  will  spread  from  rank  to  rank,  and 
the  Lord  will  add  daily  to  the  Church  such  as  shall  be  saved."     P.  7. 

And  with  reference  to  what  we  said  just  now,  of  the  pre- 
judice we  so  often  meet  with,  respecting  the  supposed  supe- 
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lior  fitness  of  men  taken  from  the  unenlightened  classes,  in 
order  to  carry  religious  instruction  to  those  who  are  circum- 
stanced as  are  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Campbell 
pointedly  and  most  convincingly  remarks,  that  the  whole 
history  of  Christianity  is  a  refutation  of  such  an  opinion. 

"  These  obvious  considerations,  which  place  in  the  strongest 
h'ght  the  utility  of  an  established  Church  in  our  Western  Colonies, 
have  been  met  by  contending  that  men  of  humble  rank  and  limited 
education,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  of  converting  the  Ne- 
groes. Passing  over,  in  reply,  the  political  dangers  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, we  cannot  be  silent  on  another  topic.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  asking,  if  there  is  a  single  instance  upon  record,  in  which 
Christianity  has  been  preached  to  the  lower  classes  alone  ?  If  it  be 
said  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  illiterate,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  answer  that  they  vvere  inspired.  The  poor  and  ignorant 
have  never  yet  been  taught  by  men  who  could  teach  none  but  them. 
In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  the  preaching  of  Christianity, 
even  to  barbarians  and  savages,  was  not  committed  to  the  inferior  I 
orders  in  the  household  of  Christ ;  but  an  Apostle  was  set  for  that 
especial  purpose.  St.  Paul  is  the  primitive  missionary  with  whose 
character  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted  ;  and  the  gifts  which 
God  poured  into  that  chosen  vessel,  were  calculated  to  improve 
every  description  of  mankind.  Whether  he  exposes  and  puts  to 
silence  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  Athens  ;  whether  he  reasons  of 
righteousness  and  judgment  to  come  in  a  tone  which  made  the 
Heathen  ruler  tremble  ;  or  vvliether  he  explains  and  vindicates  the 
Christian  faith  with  a  force  which  almost  overcame  the  prejudices 
of  the  Jewish  prince,  St.  Paul  is  still  a  standard  example  of  what  a 
missionary  ought  to  be — and  it  might  as  well  be  pretended  that  he 
was  deficient  in  righteousness  and  zeal,  as  in  learning,  dignity,  or 
rank."     P.  12. 

The  extracts  which  we  have  made  from  this  excellent 
discourse  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judg 
raent  of  its  merits,  considered  as  a  mere  composition ; 
though  of  course  no  one  can  enter  fully  into  its  general 
merits  who  has  not  the  sermon  itself  before  them.  A  better 
sermon  for  the  occasion  could  hardly  have  been  preached. 
The  difficulty  which  the  subject  presented  was  considerable, 
on  account  of  the  many  delicate  topics  which  it  embraced, 
and  the  numerous  tender  points,  which  could  not  altogether 
be  passed  over,  and  yet  which  required  to  be  touched  with  a 
light  and  most  discreet  hand.  This  Mr.  Campbell  has  ma- 
naged with  admirable  judgment.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  subject  is  one  of  which  he  is  master,  and  to  which  he 
must  have  turned  his  attention;  but  full  as  his  mind  is  of  all 
the  arguments  and  topics  connected  with  the  general  question, 
he  adheres  strictly  to  those  which  belonged  to  him  as  the 
t 
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Claistiau  preacher;  never  deviating-  into  any  paths  where  he 
will  be  liable  to  awaken  party  feelings,  or  encounter  political 
dift'erences  of  opinion. 

The  question  as  to  the  ultimate  end  and  tendency  of  the 
measures  now  about  to  be  adopted  : — whether  the  resolution 
which  ministers  seem,  at  length,  to  have  taken  up,  of  Chris- 
tianizing our  Negro  subjects  in  the  West  Indies,  be  likely, 
in  its  final  results,  to  eflect  their  emancipation;  this  point  is 
passed  over  by  the  preacher  under  a  wise  and  prudent  silence. 
To  promote  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  is,  we  hesitate  not 
to  say,  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  able  and  excellent  men  who 
have  accepted  the  heavy  responsibility  of  presiding  over  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  West  Indian  community.    That  it 
is  an  object  for  which  every  Christian  must  pray,  if  it  can  be 
effected  with  a  due  regard  to  an  impartial  and  comprehensive 
justice,  is  almost  self-evidently  plain.  But  so  was  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  an  object  wjiich  they,  and 
all  good  men,  must  have  wished  and  prayed  for;  and  yet  we 
find  no  traces  ot  this   wish,  either  expressed  in  any  part  of 
their  writings,  or  even  recorded  as  having  in  any  instance 
influenced  one  single  act  of  their  ministry.     The  only  inci- 
dent, at  all  bearing  upon  such  views,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  St. 
Paul's  beautiful  Epistle  to  Philemon  ;  and  the  fact  there  re- 
lated, might  with  less  violence  be  pleaded  by  those  who  advo- 
cate the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  than  by  those  who  are  advo- 
cates for  its  abolition. — We  find,  notwithstanding,  that  Chris- 
tianity silently  effected  this  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  ;    but  it  was   by  the  secret  operation  of 
its   beneficial  influence   upon  the  minds  of  men,  generally, 
without  its  being  possible  to  say  when,    or  by  whom,  or  in 
what  manner  the  momentous  change  was  brought  about.    Let 
this  be  a  lesson  to  the  friends  of  negro  emancipation  in  this 
country.      Be  it  their  policy  to  keep  back  the  question  of 
abolition  entirely  out  of  sight.     Let  them  neither  talk  of  it 
in  theory,  nor  move  in  it  by  their  acts ;  bat  let  them  lend 
heart   and  hand    to   government   in    promoting   the   simple 
and  single   object   of  introducing  Christianity   among    the 
Negroes ;  and  this  assistance,  we  feel  assured,  that  they  can 
in   no  way   so   effectually  afford,    as    by    strengthening  the 
hands,  magnifying  the  credit,  and  encouraging  the  exertions 
of    those   excellent   persons   who,   in  whatever   rank,    have 
taken    upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  carrying  this 
great  work  into  execution.     At  present,   every   disposition 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  planters,  to  receive  the  pious  and 
meritorious  body  of  men,  who  are  to  compose  the  new  eccle- 
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siastical  establishment,  with  cordiality  and  confidence.  We 
trust  that  the  eminent  individuals,  who  have  been  placed  by 
government  at  its  head,  will  not  commit  themselves  by  any 
words  or  acts  which  might  lead  to  a  just  suspicion,  that  the 
objects  which  they  have  in  view  extend  beyond  the  simple 
line  of  their  ministerial  duties  as  preachers  and  teachers  of 
the  word  of  God.  But  whatever  may  be  the  prudence  with 
which  they  guide  their  zeal,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
walk  with  single-mindedness  in  the  straight  path  which  lies 
before  them,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  conciliate  that  confi- 
dence and  affection,  without  which  all  their  efforts  will  be  in 
vain,  if  a  party  at  home  are  unceasingly  exciting  jealousies 
and  heart-burnings,  by  precipitating  the  natural  progress  of 
events,  and  teaching  the  West  India  proprietors  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  Christianity  is  merely  regarded  as  a  means 
of  abolishing  slavery,  and  is  forced  upon  them,  and  in  fact, 
is  principally  valued  in  subordination  to  this  great  object.  It 
is  because  we  are  anxious  to  contemplate  a  time,  however 
remote,  when  this  great  object  shall  be  accomplished,  that  we 
deprecate,  and  always  have  deprecated  the  line  of  conduct 
which  a  party  in  this  country  have  long  and  systematically 
pursued  ;  and  if  we  have  opposed  them  warmly  in  some  in- 
stances, it  is  because  we  regard  them  as  throwing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  happier  state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  not  because  we  do  not  agree  with  them  in  desiring  the 
same  ends. 


Art.  VI.  The  Library  Companion;  or  the  Young  Man^s 
Guide,  and  the  Old  Mans  Comfort,  in  the  Choice  of  a 
Library.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  F.R.S.,  A.S.  8vo. 
912  pp.    1/.  7s.    Harding  and  Co.     1824. 

We  are  always  happy  to  meet  Mr.  Dibdin,  when  his  con- 
versation does  not  cost  ns  above  two  guineas  a  volume.  In 
the  present  instance  he  lias  fuiiiisLed  us  with  nine  hundred 
pages  for  tv/enty-seven  shillings,  and  consequently  we  have 
betaken  ourselves  to  the  perusal  of  them  without  a  moment's 
delay.  We  are  aware  that  his  more  formidable  works  were 
sold  too  cheap, — but  the  magnificence  of  their  decorations 
placed  them  above  the  reach  of  the  vulgar — and  they  were 
in  truth  better  suited  to  the  connoisseur,  than  to  the  critic. 
The.  Antiquarian  Tour,  and  the  iEdes  AHhorpianfe,  were  on 
this  account  exempt  from  our  commendation  and  censure ; 
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and  we  hail  the  present  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  a  dis- 
tinguished individual,  who  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  gave  us  great  pleasure  to  find,  from  the  first  page  of  Mr. 
Dibdin's  Preface,  that  the  Library  Companion  has  a  moral 
application  and  bearing. 

**  But  a  consideration  of  much  greater  importance  has  influenced 
me  on  the  present  occasion.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  I 
have  never  lost  sight  of  what  I  considered  to  be  the  most  mate- 
rial OBJECT  to  be  gained  from  a  publication  of  this  nature  : 
namely,  the  imparting  of  a  moral  feeling  to  the  gratification  of  a 
literary  taste.  Let  us  consider  the  subject  dispassionately.  Great 
Britain  is  the  most  wealthy,  and  politically  speaking,  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  kingdom  upon  earth.  Considered  in  a  domestic 
point  of  view,  here  are  thousands  of  large  and  affluent  families ; 
and  education,  both  in  Public  Schools  and  at  our  two  Universities, 
necessarily  assumes  an  expensive  form.  No  liberal-minded  parent 
grudges  the  devotion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  income  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  family.  But  even  wealth  and  personal  in- 
fluence cannot  procure  immediate  admission  into  our  Universities  ; 
where  the  number  of  applicants  exceeds  the  means  of  accommoda- 
tion at  least  in  a  two-fold  degree. 

"  It  follows  therefore,  that  of  the  rising  generation,  a  large  pro- 
portion, inheriting  a  considerable  property,  and  educated  in  the 
most  accomplished  manner,  commence  their  career  in  life  with  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  gratifying  their  tastes  and  passions  in 
a  thousand  diverse,  and  at  times  contradictory,  pursuits.  To  such, 
in  particular,  whether  emerging  from  the  cloisters  of  a  college,  or 
from  the  upper  form  of  a  public  school,  this  Library  Compa- 
nion will  be  found  of  more  consequence  than  may  be  at  first  ima- 
gined :  for  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  experience  does  not  prove  that 
much  more  than  half  of  the  misery  which  is  abroad  in  the  world, 
in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  has  arisen  from  the  mischievous 
application  of  superfluous  wealth.  I  address  myself  therefore  im- 
mediately, directly,  and  honestly,  to  the  Young  Man,  in  whose 
hands  such  means  may  be  deposited,  to  devote  them  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  legitimate  taste  in  the  cultivation  of  Literature  ;  and  as 
this  object  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  acquisition  of  a 
Library,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  I  venture  to  indulge  a  humble 
hope  that  this  guide,  in  the  choice  of  such  a  Library,  may  be 
found,  as  far  as  it  extends,  useful  and  accurate.  The  objects,  to 
be  attained  in  such  a  pursuit,  are  of  a  most  important  and  substan- 
tial character.  Religion,  patriotism,  public  and  private  happiness, 
pure  and  fixed  principles  of  taste,  intellectual  refinement,  of  the 
most  exalted  kind,  in  its  present  and  future  results,  are  all  involved 
in  a  sedulous  and  straight-forward  cultivation  of  the  pursuit  in 
question.     I  forbear  fortifying  these  remarks  by  the  authorities  of  • 

yoL.  XXII,  sp:ptembkii,  1S'J4. 
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ancient  and  modern  writers  of  acknowledged  cefebrity.  From 
Cicero  to  Richard  of  Bury,  the  stream  of  such  authorities  is  uni- 
formly bright  and  strong  ;  and  callous  must  be  the  heart,  or  ob- 
tuse the  intellect,  of  that  Young  Man,  upon  whom  such  authorities 
make  no  impression. 

"  The  days  of  Youth,  so  devoted,  lead  to  the  comiorts  of  Old 
Age.     To  the  more  advanced  in  life,  therefore,  an  appeal  is  made 
with  the  greater  confidence ;  inasmuch  as  memory  will  be  refreshed, 
and  experience  confirmed,  by  a  reference   to   the  pages  of  this 
«  Library  Companion.'     There  are  many,  doubtless,  of  such  ex- 
perienced readers,  whose  extensive  reading,  and  whose  copious  li- 
braries, will  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  supplying  many  omis- 
sions, and  of  illustrating  many  remarks  :  but,  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture, the  difficulty  has  been  rather  to  compress,  than  to  enlarge, 
the  several  subjects  which   presented  themselves.     To  the   well- 
read  Youna  Man — be  he  enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  or  well-versed 
in  the  mysteries,  of  Bibliomania,  or  not — and  to  the  Old,  of 
whatever  denomination— it  may  be  fairly  stated,  that  the  work  be- 
fore them   is  replete   with  curious   and  diversified  intelligence; 
gleaned  with  unceasing  industry,  and  embodied  with  no  ordinary 
care.     Indeed,  with  perfect  confidence  may  it  be  stated,  that  no 
single  volume  in  our  language  contains  such  a  record  of  so  many 
rare,  precious,  and  instructive  volumes.     The  fault  is  my  own,  if 
the  method  of  conveying  that  instruction  be  not  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory."    Preface,  p.  i. 

And  the  conclusion,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
tracting, is  conceived  in  the  same  serious  spirit,  and  ex- 
pressed with  the  same  fervour  and  solemnity. 

"  Let  soft  music  be  heard,  while  the  curtain  gently  falls  at  the 
close  of  the  several  Acts,  or  divisions,  of  this  Library  Compa- 
nion : — not  precisely  of  a  dramatic  cast  of  character,  it  must  be 
confessed  ;  but  of  a  nature  to  bring  before  the  reader  many  of  the 
ILLUSTRIOUS  DEAD,  in  thosc  departments  of  literature,  in  which, 
while  living,  they  enacted  their  Parts  with  so  much  credit  and  suc- 
cess. To  the  Young — I  make  an  appeal  with  that  confidence, 
which  the  consciousness  of  having  done  all  in  my  power  for  their 
amusement  and  instruction,  must  impart.  They  will  find,  in  the 
preceding  pages,  a  Guide  to  enable  them  to  walk  with  compara- 
tive ease  and  pleasantness  in  those  paths,  which  presented  no  trifling 
or  discouraging  obstacles  to  the  pioneering  exertions  of  the  author. 
Meanwhile,  a  liberal  spirit  and  an  enlightened  understanding  will 
stimulate  them  to  the  collection  of  those  works — *  The  Medicine 
OF  THE  Soul' — of  which  the  reward  of  a  conscientious  perusal  is 
not  confined  to  this  state  of  existence. 

"  To  the  Old — my  address  must  be  necessarily  of  a  different 
nature.  I  must  bow  with  deference  and  respect  for  many  appa- 
rently abrupt  and  familiar  passages ;  in  which  the  experience  of  a 
jcounsellor  may  seem  to  have  been  exchanged  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
a   Bibliomaniac.      But  from  beginning  to  end  I  have  not  been 
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unmindful  of  the  professed  view,  or  title,  of  this  work.  Unless  I 
have  greatly  deceived  myself,  it  will  afford  Comfort  to  those, 
who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  actively  spent  life,  will  find  a  com- 
munion with  their  books  one  of  the  safest  and  surest  methods  of 
holding  a  communion  with  their  God.  The  library  of  a  good  man 
is  one  of  his  most  constant,  cheerful,  and  instructive  Companions; 
and  as  it  has  delighted  him  in  Youth,  so  will  it  solace  him  in  Old 
Age."     P.  823. 

We  confess  that  we  were  unprepared  both  for  the  exordium, 
and  the  peroration.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  craft  and 
mystery  of  Bibliomania,  had  not  led  us  to  consider  it  as  a 
succedaneum  for  a  third  University,  or  as  capable  of  "impart- 
ing a  moral  feeling  to  the  gratification  of  a  literary  taste." 
To  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  we  had  never  suspected  that  a 
"  conscientious  perusal"  of  tall  copies  was  a  thing  to  be 
rewarded  in  another  state  of  existence.  And  we  might  even 
have  been  tempted  to  think,  in  spite  of  the  deferential  bow 
with  which  our  author  takes  leave  of  the  aged,  that  the 
greatest  comfort  they  could  derive  from  the  Catalogue  of  a 
Library  was  the  comfort  of  getting  to  the  end  of  it.  But 
these  are  the  dreams  of  the  uninitiated  and  tasteless. — Mr. 
Dibdin  is  evidently  quite  sincere  in  his  opinion,  that  **  reli- 
gion, patriotism,  public  and  private  happiness,  pure  and 
fixed  principles  of  taste,  and  intellectual  refinement  of  the 
most  exalted  kind  in  its  present  and  future  results"  (that  is, 
we  presume,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next)  "  are  all  in- 
volved in  a  sedulous  and  straight  forward  cultivation  of  the 
pursuit  in  question" — viz.  the  acquisition  of  a  library.  And 
he  knows  so  much  more  of  the  business  than  we  do,  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  dissent  from  his  judgment.  We 
have  already  heard  that  judgment  pronounced  in  the  Pre- 
face. In  the  Introduction  the  same  sentiment  recurs  in  a 
more  poetical  dress. 

"  It  is  upwards  of  four  years,  since,  on  quitting  the  ancient  city 
of  Ratisbon,  (in  the  way  to  Nuremberg)  I  paused  upon  the  summit 
of  a  high  hill,  about  a  short  English  mile  from  thence,  which  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  of  the  course  of  the  Danube.  As  the  tra- 
veller quits  this  hill,  in  the  same  route,  he  takes  a  final  leave  of  the 
same  river :  but  if  he  have  any  sensibilities  which  are  likely  to  be 
awakened  by  a  view  of  Nature,  in  one  of  her  most  interesting  forms, 
he  will  not  fail  to  cast  a  fond  and  frequent  look  upon  the  view  in 
question  :  which  is  at  once  fertile,  varied,  and  picturesque. 

'*  I  spent  a  short  twenty  minutes  upon  the  summit  of  this  hill ; 
and  requested  the  postillion  to  make  me  acquainted  %vith  the  names 
of  the  different  little  villages  and  chateaus  with  which  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  are,  in  this  neighbourhood,  so  plentifully   studded; 

X2 
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while,  to  the  right,  the  massive  fragments  of  antiquity,  together 
with  the  turrets  and  towers,  of  Ratisbon,  rose  with  a  grand  and 
contrasting  effect.     I  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  before  me; 
and  wished  for  a  farm  upon  this  sweep  of  meadow,  or  a  villa  upon 
that  undulating  summit.     The  grapes  were  now  ripening  apace ; 
and  the  joys  of  the  coming  vintage  seemed  to  give  to  every  object 
a  ruddier  hue,  and  to  animate  every  Rustic  with  a  livelier  flow  of 
spirits.     I  was  revelling  in  the  picture  of  abundance  which  my 
fancy  readily  drew,  when  the  explanation  of  the  postillion,  conveyed 
through  the  servant  who  attended  me,  cast  a  melanchply  tone  of 
colouring  over  this  scene  of  prospective  happiness.     '  The  River, 
Sir,'  (observed  the  interpreter)  *  frequently  overflows  its  banks,  and 
destroys  the  labours  of  the  husbandman :    the  houses  are  some- 
times swept  away  in  the   course  of  the  inundation:    the  cattle 
perish;  and  the  vine  is  rooted  up  by  the  rushing  waters.     Yonder 
scene,  now  so  pleasing  from  the  certain  prospect  of  an  abundant 
harvest,  is  frequently  visited   by   desolation  and  affliction — while 
the  walls  and  ramparts  of  the  city  protect  the  inhabitants  from 
the  wide  waste  of  deluge  by  which  the  country  is  overwhelmed.' 

*'  This  brief  but  impressive  dialogue  had  nearly  escaped  my  recol- 
lection— till,  of  late,  and  especially  at  the  peesent  moment,  it 
presented  itself  to  me  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  sitting  down  to  the 
composition  of  this  work,  in  which  my  principal  object  is  to  be  of 
rsE  to  my  countrymen — if  not  to  the  readers  of  other  countries,  I 
could  not  but  reflect  how  forcibly  the  picture  of  nature,  as  seen  at 
Ratisbon,  was  emblematical  of  that  of  human  existence.  For, 
first,  we  may  consider  the  principles,  passions,  and  prejudices  of 
mankind  as  represented  by  the  course  of  the  Danube.  When  kept 
within  bounds,  that  river  brings  fertility  and  abundance ;  when  it 
overflows  its  banks,  ruin  and  desolation  too  frequently  ensue.  The 
inference  is  obvious.  Secondly,  as  the  strong  walls  and  ramparts  of 
Ratisbon  protect  its  inhabitants  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  flooding 
of  the  river,  so  the  sound  instruction  and  good  advice,  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  young  people — and  not  lost  sight  of  by  such  as  are 
*  of  riper  years' — generally  protect  them  from  that  most  dreadful 
of  all  human  visitations,  the  inundation  of  vicious  thoughts  and  im- 
moral habits.  As  are  the  walls  of  Ratisbon  against  the  evil  effects 
of  the  overflowing  Danube,  so  are  good  books  against  the  influ- 
ence of  pernicious  writings."     Introduction,  p.  1. 

If  nothing  more  be  meant  than  meets  the  ear,  if  good 
books  merely  signify  orthodox  sermons,  and  moral  stories, 
this  allegorical  Introduction  might  have  been  spared.  Ra- 
tisbon, the  Rhine,  and  the  Rustic,  have  been  tbrown  away 
npon  a  truism  ;  and  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  delights  to  suprise  us 
with  the  originality  of  his  sentiments,  has  simply  said  what 
others  could  have  said  as  well.  We  take  it  for  granted 
therefore  tliat  good  is  a  technical  term.  That  the  books  to 
which  Mr.  Dibdin  alludes  are  bihliomaniacally  good, — and 
that  the  volume  before  us  is  a  seasonable  attempt  to  check 
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the  ovei  {lowing  iniquity  of  the  times  by  the  application  of  a 
literary  break-water.  While  the  sectarian  rests  his  hopes  of 
regeneration  on  the  Bible  Society,  Mr.  Dibdin  has  discovered 
as  powerful  an  engine  of  improvement  in  the  Roxburgh 
Club.  While  the  justice  trusts  to  the  tread-mill,  the  Biblio- 
maniac puts  his  faith  in  the  binder.  Martello  towers  and 
men  of  war,  being  found  of  no  service,  are  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary ;  but  the  besieger  is  still  as  far  as  ever  from  his  object; 
the  city  is  to  be  provided  with  a  new  set  of  walls,  and  those 
walls,  as  of  old,  are  to  be  constructed  of  leather. 

To  render  this  fortification  more  effectual,  the  troops  by 
whom  it  is  manned  are  trained  to  more  than  former  expert- 
ness.  It  is  expected,  we  have  Mr.  Dibdin's  own  authority 
for  the  assertion,  (Preface,  p.  viii.)  that  "  a  bibliographer 
should  not  only  know  the  dates  and  conditions  of  books,  but  he 
should  know  some  little  of  their  internal  character,  and  of  the 
histories  of  their  authors."  This  reasonable  expectation  Mr. 
Dibdin  continually  fulfils  ;  and  in  due  time  we  trust  it  will  be 
fulfilled  by  the  less  distinguished  members  of  the  corps.  If 
branch  Roxburgh  Clubs  were  established  in  our  provincial 
cities,  and  penny  Roxburgh  Associations  in  the  market  towns 
and  villages,  the  "  pernicious  writings"  of  the  day  might  be 
stifled  or  couateracted  in  an  instant.  Carlisle  and  Cobbett, 
with  their  battered  type  and  whitey-brown  paper,  would  find 
neither  readers  nor  purchasers  among  the  frequenters  of  a 
Bibliomaniacal  pot-house.  A  sermon  on  pink  paper,  and 
such  a  work  has  been  known  to  emanate  from  one  who  "  re- 
vels," according  to  Mr.  Dibdin,  "  among  15,000  volumes," 
would  do  more  good  than  Lord  Roden's  *  speeches,  or  Lord 
Calthorpe's  Tracts.  The  morals  of  the  common  people 
would  be  improved  by  the  cultivation  of  their  literary  taste, 
and  "  conscientiously  perusing"  a  black-letter  primer,  they 
would  evolve  "  religion,  patriotism,  and  good  principles," 
from  the  praise-worthy  instructions  of  the  club. 

But,  "  speaking  soberly  and  critically,"  as  Mr.  Dibdin  does 
in  his  fifty-first,  and  again  in  his  hundred  and  sixty-third 
page,  what  is  the  "  Library  Companion  ?"  We  have  acquii'ed 
"  some  little  acquaintance  with  its  internal  character,"  and 
speaking  soberly  and  critically,  we  are  not  a  little  at  a  loss 
for  a  definition.  It  contains,  imprimis,  a  long  list  of  books, 
some  good,  some  bad,  and  many  indifferent,  which  Mr.  Dib- 
din considers  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  youth,  and  the 

*  This  nobleman's  account  of  his  own  conversion  is  extensiveljr  circulated  by 
the  agents  of  the  Bible  Society,— by  gentlereien  who  pledged  themselves  to  circu- 
Sate  the  Bible  only. 
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comfort  of  old  age.  These  books,  or  the  major  part  of  them 
are  passed  in  review  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  some- 
thing is  said  about  their  "  dates  and  conditions."  An  inter- 
minable commentary  lets  us  more  into  the  secret ;  and  informs 
the  curious  in  such  matters,  which  edition  is  to  be  found  at 
Althorp,  and  which  atPimlico;  what  books  "my  friend," 
Mr.  Such-a-one,  has  fearlessly  bought,  and  what  Mr.  Some- 
body-else means  to  buy,  when  he  is  able.  There  is  the  usual, 
and  not  more  than  ihe  usual,  proportion  of  chit-chat,  fortified 
from  time  to  time  by  quotations  from  every  subdivision  of 
the  critical  corps.  Occasionally,  Mr.  Dibdin  criticises  in 
propria  persona.  More  commonly  he  speaks  on  his  own  au- 
thority respecting  the  outside  of  the  books,  and  on  the  autho- 
rity of  other  people  respecting  the  inside. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  ranch  curious 
and  some  useful  matter  is  contained  in  this  volume.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  infor- 
mation is  ill  arranged,  and  that  an  inferior  artist,  by  attempt- 
ing less,  would  have  effected  more.  The  work,  as  Mr.  Dibdin 
would  say,  is  unique.  It  is  not  a  Catalogue,  and  it  is  not  a 
Treatise.  But  it  is  a  conglomerate  formed  of  a  great  many 
pieces  of  catalogues,  united  by  a  great  many  pieces  of  trea- 
tises. For  practical  purposes  it  must  be  read  by  the  index 
only.  And  though  Mr.  Dibdin  is  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to 
read  through  the  eyes  of  an  index,  we  question  his  right  to 
make  others  do  so  likewise ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  to  compose  in  a  style  which  defies  every  other  mode 
of  perusal. 

In  truth,  the  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  a  complete 
library  in  one  volume,  is  absurd.  Mr.  Dibdin  undertakes  to 
say  a  little  about  every  thing,  and  with  infinite  pains,  and 
infinite  good  humour,  produces  a  book  about  nothing  at  all. 
**  Speaking  soberly  and  critically,"  it  is  our  duty  to  declare, 
that  the  "  Library  Companion"  is  very  little  better  than  a 
hoax.  Mr.  Dibdin's  "  Library  Companion,"  it  unquestionably 
is,  for  it  contains  the  choice  scraps  with  which  his  common- 
place book  has  been  enriched  during  his  various  bibliogra- 
phical tours.  But,  except  as  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  we 
can  allow  it  very  little  merit.  Take,  for  instance,  the  eloquent 
chapter  upon  Greek  Testaments. 

"  Greek  Testaments. — The  choice  of  editions  of  these  pre- 
cious volumes  is  perplexing,  and  the  number  of  them  almost  count- 
less. Yet  I  venture  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  following ; 
from  which  two  or  three  may  be  selected.  I  deem  the  Compluten,' 
Stan  impression,  and  the  first  two  of  Erasmus,  1516-1519,  indispen- 
sable in  a  professedly  biblical  collection ;  as  I  do  the  parent  texts 
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of  Stephen,  1550,  folio,  and  the  Elzevir,  1624,  l;2mo.  To  these 
!et  the  critical  editions  of  Bengel,  ITS*,  4to.  Wetste'm,  1751,  folio, 
Griesbach,  1796,  8vo.*  Matthei,  1782,  Svo.  and  Altek,  1786,  8vo. 
be  added.  Again,  if  a  selection  only  from  the  preceding  be  requi- 
site, I  should  recoannend  the  editions  of  Stephen,  IVctstcin,  and 
Griesbach.  Happy,  and  more  than  thrice  happy,  is  that  *  Young 
Man,'  who,  '  with  means,  and  appurtenances  to  boot,'  has  the 
taste  and  zeal  to  indulge  himself  in  a  collection  of  the  Inspired 
Writings,  far  beyond  the  narrowed  limits  (prescribed  from  neces- 
sity) which  the  foregoing  pages  disclose :  who,  in  all  the  turnings 
and  windings  of  the  Bookmania,  casts  an  anxious  eye  upon  many  a 
stately  folio,  and  many  a  beautiful  duodecimo,  of  which  the  merits 
have  not  been  here  sufficiently  appreciated,  or  the  beauty  suffi- 
ciently depicted  :— which  have  escaj)ed  the  researches  of  Masch, 
and  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Adler.  Here  (in  the  department  of 
the  New  Testament  alone)  the  ten  folios  of  Erasmus  stand,  in  one 
compact  body  of  Russia  binding  ;  there,  the  ornate  Stephanine  text 
— coated  in  old  French  morocco,  with  mellow  gilt  tooling — from 
the  duodecimo  O  mirificam  to  the  reprint  of  the  last  folio  edition — 
catches  and  comforts  his  rejoicing  eye  !  Yonder,  are  all  the  Elze- 
virs, uncut,  in  primitive  state  of  vellum  binding  ;  terminated  by  the 
diminutive  Sedan  f  and  incomparable  Bleau.  Beneath,  are  the 
lusty  folios  of  Gregory,  Mill,  and  Kuster — all  in  good  old  Oxford 
bindings,  upon  large  and  lovely  paper,  such  as  we  must  almost 
despair  to  see  revived  '  in  these  degenerate  days !'"     P.  38. 

This  is  a  fair  average  specimen.  We  might  find  better 
and  we  might  find  worse ;  and  what,  in  the  name  of  commoa 
sense,  is  to  be  learned  from  such  eloquent  persiflage  ?     Boys 


"  *  Consult  Bishop  Marsh's  Seventh  Lecture  ("1810,  part  ]  i,)  upon  the  merits 
of  Wetstein  and  Griesbach;  of  the  former,  he  says,  «  he  alone  contnbuted  more 
to  advance  the  criticism  of  the  Greeic  Testament,  than  all  who  had  gone  before 
him;  and  this  task  he  performed,  not  only  without  support,  either  public  or  pri- 
vale,  but  during  a  series  of  severe  trials,  under  which  a  mind  of  less  energy  than 
Wetstein's  would  infallibly  have  sunk.  In  short,  he  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  laid  the  foundation  on  which  later  editors 
have  built,'  p.  23.  Yet  is  Griesbach's,  on  very  many  accounts,  the  preferable 
edition  :  not  so  much  for  pliilological  notes,  as  for  the  establishment  of  the  text 
on  the  purest  critical  principles.  '  The  days  are  gone,'  when  Wetstein's  two 
closely-printed  folios  are  to  be  obtained  (as  I  once  obtained  them,  about  sixteen 
years  ago)  for  2/.  lOs.  half  bound,  uncut!  Wetstein,  clad  in  goodly  calf  or  russia, 
is  worth  51.  5s.  even  at  an  auction.  The  late  unfortunate  Mr.  Lunn,  the  book- 
seller, (one  of  the  best  natured  and  most  kindly  disposed  creatures  in  ihe  world  ) 
had  a  passion  for  purchasing  all  the  copies  of  Wetstein  upon  which  he  could  lay 
his  hands,  in  Holland;  and  told  me,  that,  in  consequence,  there  was  scarcely  a 
copy  obtainable  upon  the  Continent.  He  was  doubtless  smitten  with  a  Wetstein 
mania.  Griesbach  is  common  in  8vo.  but  the  large  paper  copies  in  4to.  will  some- 
times bring  12/.  12s.  The  late  Duke  of  Grafton  had  these  large  paper  printed  at 
his  own  expence,  but  my  vision  is  too  obtuse,  or  my  taste  too  uncultivated,  to 
call  them  handsome.'' 

"  t  In  the  fine  library  at  Blickliiig  (see  page  30,  ante)  is  an  extraordinary  and 
perhaps  unique  copy  of  this  diminutive  volume:  it  is  uncut,  having  every  other 
leaf  upon  large  iniper," 
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may  be  taught  to  imitate  the  phraseology  of  bookbinders, 
but  further  they  will  not  advance.  What  matters  it  to  young 
or  old,  that  **my  friend,"  Dr.  Eurney,  is  partial  to  a  "  mellow- 
toned  olive  morocco  ?"  Although,  l)y  the  way,  the  Doctor 
knows  rather  more  than  a  "  little"  about  something  better  than 
the  tone  of  his  morocco.  Will  the  cause  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  be  essentially  promoted  by  Mr.  Dibdin  informing  the 
Avorld  that  Bishop  J  ebb's  copy  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  is  "  in 
an:  harmonizing  gilt-tooled  condition'  (p.  103),  or  can  the  most 
revered  senior  refrain  from  laughing  aloud,  when  told  that  a 
young  collector  may  thank  his  happy  stars  if  he  purchases  the 
fifty-three  volumes  of  that  gigantic  work  for  so  many  sove- 
reigns. 

The  binding  slang,  however,  is  not  without  its  use.  In  our 
own  case,  it  certainly  made  us  read  on,  when  candles  burned 
to  bedward  ;  and  being  habitually  curious  respecting  every 
species  of  cant,  we  were  not  a  little  entertained  with  the 
cant  bibliomaniacal.  At  page  146,  we  hear  of  a  "  Chrysos- 
tom  with  an  uncomfortable  aspect."  At  page  727,  Mr.  Ha- 
zlewood  is  named  with  due  commendation,  as  the  possessor 
of  certain  tracts  bound  in  "  semi-fawn  and  orange-coloured 
calf."  Further  on  we  have  a  "  mellow-toned  yellow  morocco  ;** 
a  "  warm  mottled  calf;"  *'  a  white  calf,  with  richly  sprinkled 
gilt  tooling,"  which  is  pronounced  orthodox  garniture;  and  at 
p.  816,  a  first  folio  Shakspeare  "a  triumphantly  trading  ar- 
ticle," **  thirteen  inches  in  height  by  eight  and  a  half  in  width," 
and  its  "  latter  end  a  little  tender."  "  Upon  the  whole,  a 
sound  clean  copy,  in  handsome  Russia  binding."  And  this 
is  bibliomania !  For  variety  and  felicity  of  phrase,  superior 
to  the  catalogue  of  Bully  Bottom's  beards,  and  rivalling  the 
five-and-twenty  greens  of  Professor  Jamieson's  Mineralogy. 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  unassuming  modesty  of  the 
Roxburgh  Club  leads  them  to  the  adoption  of  '•  chaste  mo- 
rocco," and  we  hear  that  their  Acts  and  Monuments  will  be 
bound  in  "  unsophisticated  calf,"  p.  131. 

But  enough  of  the  exterior — let  us  look  a  little  to  the 
internal  character  of  this  "  Old  Man's  Comfort."  We  pre- 
sume that  the  old  man  principally  alluded  to  is  the  worthy 
Mr.  Payne,  to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed  in  very  handsome 
terms.  But  every  other  old  man,  and  young  man,  and  middle 
aged  man,  who  sells  books,  or  buys  books,  or  writes  books, 
or  reads  books,  or  reviews  books,  or  binds  books,  is  com- 
forted by  Mr.  Dibdin,  as  opportunities  occur.  We  ourselves 
have  to  return  thanks  for  the  esteem  in  which  our  orthodoxy 
is  held.  The  other  reviews  are  lauded  with  no  sparing  hand. 
Mr.  Lindley  Murray,  Mr.  Pinnock,  Messrs.  Whittaker,  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Pitman,  Miss  Curver,  Mi-.  John  Arthur  Lloyd, 
Lentukis,  Atticus,  Fortunatus,  Mr.  Broadley,  Archdeacon 
Wrangliam,  and  dii  minores  in  infinitum  are  puffed  in 
neat  and  appropriate  paragraphs ;  and,  as  far  as  we 
have  observed.  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  Lord  Byron  are  the 
only  authors  whom  Mr.  Dibdin  feels  constrained  to  censure: 
the  former  for  not  publishing  some  other  book  (of  Mr.  Dib- 
din's  selection)  instead  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  the 
latter  for  his  manifold  offences  against  every  thing  good  and 
great.  We  hate  puffing;  and  wish  that  Mr.  Dibdin  had  not 
set  up  in  the  wholesale  line.  But  we  envy  him  the  inex- 
haustible good  spirits  with  which  he  says  something  pithy 
and  palateable  to  every  one  he  meets.  What  a  treasure  he 
would  be  to  a  Review!  The  growling  and  the  snappish 
styles  have  been  overdone  and  exhausted.  Conciliation  is 
the  order  of  the  day;  and  so  ready  a  pen  as  Mr.  Dibdin's, 
conciliating  all  authors,  all  publishers,  all  booksellers,  and 
all  bookbinders,  would  double  our  sale  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Of  original  criticism  upon  the  internal  character  of  the 
books  before  him,  Mr.  Dibdin,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
is  somewhat  too  sparing.      But  with  the  little  that  we  have 
found,  there  is  not  much  cause  to  quarrel.     Occasional  mis- 
takes are  excusable;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  improving  a  future 
edition  that  we  mention  a  few  oversights  and  errors.     The 
account  of  Richard  Baxter  is  very  incorrect.     "  My  friend" 
Mr.  Pitman's  edition  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  is  not,  "  critically 
and  soberly  speaking,  the  only  edition  worth  possessing  for 
the  purpose  of  careful  reading  or  frequent   consultation," 
(p.  64.)  but  Mr.  Dibdin's  friendly  partiality  is  made  sufHci- 
ently  manifest,  by  a  puff-anticipatory  of  Mr.  Pitman's  edition 
of  Liglitfoot,  neatly  inserted  in  the  Appendix.     The  account 
of  Barrow,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  must  have  been  intended 
for  somebody  else.    It  treats  him  (p.  51.)  as  a  mathematician, 
not  remarkable  "  for  power  of  conception  or  language,"  but 
"  pushing  his  enquiries  to  the  very  verge  or  confines   of 
which  (?)  they  are  capable  of  being   pushed",    and    "his 
works  afford  a  sort  of  Logical  Encyclopedia."     This  strange 
blunder  is  corrected  in  the  Appendix,  or  rather,  "  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  little  amplification,"  and,  poor  Barrow's  language, 
is  admitted  to  be    "  sometimes  as  copious  and  eloquent,  as 
his  ideas  are  fertile  and  profound."  (P.  830.)     Why  did  not 
Mr.  Dibdin  discover  at  once  that  Barrow,  in  the  text  of  his 
volume,  was  a  false  print  for  Locke  ? 

In  the  historical  department,  we  were  astonished  to  find  the 
Jesuitical  Lingard  praisod  for  impartiality  ;  and  thc^j/aw  of 
Henry's  history  extolled  to  the  skies.      Mr.  Dibdin  does  not 
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seem  to  be  aware  of  the  vast  superiority  of  Hume,  and  pre- 
fers the  inferior  work  of  Henry. 

In  (he  classical  department,  Mr.  Dibdin  is  more  at  home; 
and  his  panegyric  upon  Pindar  and  Mr.  Henry  Drury,  de- 
serves a  perusal. 

"  Let  Pindar  here  come  in  for  especial  notice  and  commenda- 
tion ;  and  if  he  be  difficult  to  niaster,  let  us  solace  ourselves  tliat  he, 
will  be  found  sublime  when  mastered.  Grasp  with  avidity  a  fine' 
ample-margined  copy  of  the  Edit.  Prin.  1513,  executed  in  the 
Aldine  office*;  and,  making  a  proud  display  of  a  tall  and  Oxford 
bound  copy  of  the  edition  of  West  and  IVelsted  of  1697,  betake 
yourself  to  the  copious  and  critical  pages  of  Heyne,  for  the  most 
thorough  and  satistactorv  understanding  of  the  original  text  of  the 
poet+."     P.  621. 

In  his  anxiety  to  grasp  Pindar,  and  to  chat  about  his 
especial  friend  at  Harrow,  Mr.  Dibdin  let  slip  Lucian  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  Terence. 

"  But  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  reserve." 

And  he  pops  them,  along-  with  Barrow's  eloquence,   into   the 
Appendix,  with  the  following  handsome  apology. 

*•  Greek  Poetry.  It  should  seem  that  the  omission  here,  of 
iEscHYi.us,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  arose  from  the  idea  of 
incorporating  them  in  the  Drama,  at  a  subsequent  page :  but  the 


"  *  I  can  never  think  of  this  first  edition  (ivithout  the  Scholia)  but  my  imngi- 
nation  riots  (and  loves  to  riot)  in  the  contemplation,  as  it  were,  of  the  tiuique 
copy  of  it,  ON  VELLUM,  in  the  matchless  membranaceous  Aid  uses  of  Spencer 
House  !  And  well  do  I  call  to  mind  the  vehement  rapture  with  which  my  espe- 
cial good  friend,  the  Rev.  H.  Dniry,  read— and  seemed  to  feel  « the  inspiring 
god' — ('  Deus,  ecce  Deus')  as  he  read — a  few  of  the  verses  from  one  of  the 
Olympic  Odes— alternately  rejoicing  in  the  splendour  of  Pindaric  imagery  and 
the  lustre  of  Aldine  vellum  !  To  be  sure,  such  a  volume  is  deserving  of  every 
species  of  classical  and  bibliomaniacal  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  property  of  the 
late  Count  Revickzy  :  but  see  BiUiogr.  Decameron,  vol.  ii.  p.  349.  A  fine  copy 
on  paper  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Let  me  just  add  that  the  Scholia  of  Pindar  were 
first  printed  at  Rome  in  1515,  4to.  and  that  it  is  the  first  Greek  book  published  in 
that  city.  For  a  critical  account  of  it,  consult  Heyne's  preface;  Edit.  Secund, 
p.  107.     Mr.  Bohn  marks  a  fine  copy  of  it  at  ]/.  8s." 

"  +  In  most  of  our  old  libraries,  stand  tall,  and  comely  copies  of  the  Oxford 
Pindfir  of  1697.  Messrs.  Payne  and  Fuss  value  a  '  fine  copy,  russia,  gilt  leaves,' 
at  3/.  13s.  6d.  and  support  that  '  fine  copy'  by  a  much  finer  one,  in  good  sootli 
— it  being  on  'labge  paper'  %vith  the  addition  of  '  extremely  rare' — but 
with  no  price  subjoined.  Will  posterity  ever  be  made  acquainted  with  the  sum 
for  which  that  copy  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  disposed  of  ?  In  Cleveland-square,  at 
Altfaorp,  at  Chatsworth,  and  of  course  at  Buckingham  House,  a  similar  gigantic 
copy  may  be  seen.  Respecting  Heyne's  edition,  you  may  have  copies  at  all 
prices.  It  is  worth  2/.  '2s.  in  plain  calf;  and  about  51.  I5s.  6d.  on  large  paper 
in  neat  binding.  For  the  critical  merits  of  this  edition,  consult  the  IntroJ.  to  the 
Clussics,\ol  ii.  p.  129-131." 
t 
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previously  protracted  contents  of  this  work  forbade  their  insertion. 
I  will  here  therefore  only  recommend,"  &c.     P.  839. 

We  have  already  done  justice  to  Mr.  Dibdin's  coniplimen- 
tary  powers.  His  adroitness  in  getting  out  of  a  scrape,  is 
at  least  equally  worthy  of  admiration.  Will  it  enable  him  to 
tell  us  in  the  Postscript  to  his  Appendix,  why  neither  young 
nor  old  are  recommended  to  read  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical 
Polity?  Is  the  judicious  Hooker  deficient  in  the  tone  of 
his  Morocco? 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  our  amusing  author.  For  him 
we  entertain  a  high  respect;  but  we  have  no  respect  whatever 
for  his  Art.  Bihlioscopy,  as  we  shall  venture  to  term  it,  is 
naturally  at  the  bottom  of  the  literary  commonwealth  ;  and  we 
sincerely  regret  that  Mr.  Dibdin's  talents,  good-humour,  and 
enthusiasm,  should  have  raised  it  so  much  above  its  proper 
level.  As  long  as  literary  gentlemen  eat  and  drink  together, 
in  order  to  bring  back  "that  voluptuous  age  of  typography" 
"  in  which  paper  was  white  and  ink  was  black,"  as  long  as 
they  set  examples  at  their  own  proper  cost  and  charges  of 
improved  printing,  binding,  touinc/,  and  tooling,  as  long  as 
they  have  a  care  that  the  backs  of  our  duodecimos  be  hollow, 
and  the  stitches  of  our  folios  retentive  ;  let  them  live  for  ever 
in  brass  as  benefactors  of  mankind.  Long  may  Lord  Spenser 
preside  at  the  festival,  and  long  may  Mr.  Dibdin  officiate  as 
croupier.  Butthere  are  better  employments  for  able  and  strenu- 
ous men  than  collecting  useless  books.  And  it  would  be  just 
as  wise  to  compare  the  Yacht  Club  with  Nelson  and  Rodney, 
as  the  Roxburgh  Club  with  Scott  or  with  Southey.  Both  in- 
stitutions may  do  good  :  both  may  be  abused.  But  while  the 
defects  of  the  younger  society  are  still  unknown,  the  elder 
who  has  lost  the  all-powerful  charm  of  novelty,  begins  to 
look  a  little  wrinkled  in  the  eyes  of  the  spiteful  detractor. 

We  apprehend,  that  the  "  Library  Companion"  will  not  rub 
out  the  spot. — It  lets  us  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  Bihlios- 
copy, and  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  remainder  are  not  worth 
knowing.  "  The  Index  of  books,  persons,  and  things,"  gives 
a  summary  of  the  libraries  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dibdin ;  and 
the  following  is  Mr.  Heber's  share  of  the  exhibition. 


'o 


"  Heber,  Richard,  Esq.  M.P.  his  collection  of  Dekker's  works. 
Copie  of  Arnold's  Chronicle.  Of  Grafton's  do.  Of  Holinshed's 
do.  Of  Dempster's  Hibernije  sive  Antiquioris  Scotiae  Vindiciaj, 
large  paper.  Of  Vallega's  Lives  of  Saints,  and  Brigida  Thauma- 
turga,  &c.  Of  Ossulevanus  Historic  Catholicce  Iberniae  Compen- 
dium.     Of  Writ's  Mors  quam  ob  fidem  passus  est  Londini.     Of 
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Carve's  Lyra.  Of  Lynch's  Life  of  Kirwan.  Of  Walsh's  Causa 
Valesiana  Epistolis  Ternis  Praelibata.  Of  the  Unkind  Deserter  of 
Loyal  Men.  Of  Bellenden's  Chroniklis  of  Scotland.  Of  Patten's 
Expedicion  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Of  Muratori's  Scriptoris 
Italicarum.  Of  Olaus's  Historia  Suecorum  Gothorumque.  Of 
Erland's  Vita  S.  Erici.  Of  Le  Nouveau  Monde  d'Americ  de  Ves- 
puce.  Of  Pigafetta's  Voyage.  Of  his  Account  of  Congo.  Of 
Cavazzi's  Descrizione  dei  Congo,  &c.  Of  Charlevoix  Histoire  de 
risle  Espangnole.  Of  Cortez'  Epistles.  Of  Whittinton's  Epi- 
grammata.  Of  Holt's  Lac  Puerorum.  Of  Horman's  Vulgaria. 
OfLonge  Parvula.  Of  the  Aldine  Aristotle.  Of  Bartholomfeus 
De  Proprietatibus  Rerum.  Of  Sir  T.  Elyot's  Governor.  Of  his 
Image  of  Governance,  Of  Fitzherbert's  Works.  Of  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  Lover  and  Jay.  Ditto  of  his  Spectacle  of  Lovers.  Of 
his  Chaunce  of  the  Dolourous  Louer.  Of  Pynson's  Four  Leaves 
of  True  Love.  Of  De  Worde's  Complaynt  of  them  that  be  too 
soone  raaryed.  Of  his  Fyftene  Joys  of  Maryage.  Of  Skelton's 
Replication.  Of  the  Life  of  St.  Werburge.  Of  John  Splynter. 
Of  the  2d  edit,  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Of  Godfray's  edit,  of 
ditto.  Of  Skelton's  works.  Of  Churchyard's  Chippes.  OfGooge's 
Eglogs,  &c.  Of  Delia.  Of  Poetical  sheets  collected  by  N.  Lut- 
trell.  Of  Pope's  and  Dryden's  Works,  first  editions.  Of  Jenson's 
Petrai'ch.  Of  the  Giunta  do.  Of  Bartoli's  Tasso.  Of  the  third 
edition  of  Shakspeare's  Richard  IL  Of  the  first  and  second  do. 
Of  Richard  IIL  Of  the  first  do.  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Of  the 
first  do.  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  Of  the  first  and  second  ditto  of 
Henry  IV.  part  i.  Of  the  first  of  Henry  IV.  part  ii.  Of  the  first 
quarto  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Ditto  of  Much  ado  about 
Nothing.  Ditto  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Ditto  of  King 
Lear.  Ditto  of  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Ditto  ofTroilus  and  Cres- 
sida.  Ditto  of  Othello.  Of  the  first  folio  Shakspeare.  Of  Latimer's 
Sermons,  first  edition."     P.  876. 

This  is  a  sample  of  a  Bibliomaniac's  Library — of  the 
''  Prince  of  Bibliomaniacs,"  the  **  intrepid  champion"  in  the 
literary  field.  And  it  is  a  favourable  sample,  for  it  contains 
many  valuable  works.  But  if  we  were  able  to  count  the  cost, 
these  valuable  works  would  prove  the  cheapest  part  of  the 
collection;  while  large  sums  have  been  thrown  away  upon  the 
Lac  Puerorum,  or  the  Four  Leaves  of  True  Love.  If  such 
be  the  fruits  of  Biblioscopy,  we  pray  that  the  English  public 
may  be  proof  against  all  its  charms. 
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Art.  VII.  Captain  Rock  detected:  or,  the  Origin  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  recent  Disturbances,  and  the  Causes,  both 
Moral  and  Political,  of  the  present  alarming  Condition  of 
the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  full?/  and  fairly  considered 
and  exposed.  By  a  Munster  Farmer.  12mo.  450  pp. 
8*.     Cadeil.     1824. 

This  is  a  handy  pocket  volume;  and  we  trust  that  it  formed 
a  part  of  Mr.  Canning's  travelling  library  during  his  recent 
excursion  to  Dublin. 

The  quidnuncs  of  the  metropolis  assure  their  gaping  au- 
ditors that  the  foreign  secretary  has  made  a  trip  to  Ireland  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  concession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.  The  Whigs,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  plan  for  di- 
viding the  cabinet,  join  in  the  cry,  and  add  that  the  Trea- 
sury boroughs  have  been  handed  over  to  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  will  speedily  dissolve  parliament, 
and  take  his  place  as  the  accredited  prime  minister  of  the 
king.  These  are  amusing  speculations.  Their  object  may 
be  considered  fair  game,  but  it  is  game  of  the  most  pitiful 
description.  The  Whigs,  like  the  unfortunate  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  must  have  forfeited  every  relic  of  self  respect,  before 
they  exchanged  their  standing  jokes  against  Mr.  Canning  for 
the  fulsome  adulation  of  the  last  twelve  months :  while  Mr. 
Canning  himself  must  be  as  abject  and  contemptible  as  they 
hope  and  endeavour  to  make  him,  if  he  does  not  despise  their 
intrigues.  The  intrigue  now  under  consideration  is  of  the 
most  vulgar  class,  and  bungling  character;  any  booby  could 
have  devised  the  ambush,  and  none  could  have  played  it  off 
with  less  success.  When  Mr.  Canning  became  foreign  se- 
cretary, men  to  whom  both  individuals  were  entirely  unknown 
feared  that  the  Chancellor  and  he  might  disagree.  After  the 
notion  had  been  bandied  about  in  every  pot-house  of  the  me- 
tropolis, it  ultimately  reached  the  ears  and  the  understandings 
of  opposition.  The  thought  was  sublime — "  a  good  plot,  an 
excellent  plot,"  was  whispered  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the 
party — a  whole  and  entire  session  of  parliament  was  devoted 
to  the  excitement  of  a  schism  in  the  ministry  ;  and  the  men 
who  had  praised  Bonaparte  to  embarrass  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Perceval,  bestowed  their  ill-omened  eulogiums  upon  Mr. 
Canning^  to  vex  mv  Lord  Eld  on  and  Mr.  Peel. 

The  trick  was  too  palpable  to  take.  Even  the  lies  of  Falstaflf 
were  not  more  gross.  The  ministers  laughed  in  their  sleeve, 
and  Mr.  Canning  was  truckled  to  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
Whigs,  his  pacific  adversary  Mr.  Brougham  not  excepted. 
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Still  nothing  transpires  respecting  the  anticipated  quarrel, 
except  in  the  talented  coteries  of  opposition.  And  the  nation 
is  sensible  that  it  is  governed  upon  one  uniform  plan,  and 
grateful  for  the  blessings  to  which  that  plan  gives  birth,  even 
at  the  moment  when  the  cabinet  is  represented  as  in  a  state 
of  civil  war,  and  the  president  of  the  council  hardl}'  able  to 
keep  the  peace. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Captain  Rock,  and  especially 
with  "  Captain  Rock  detected  V  It  has  a  great  deal  more  to 
do  with  him  than  the  uninitiated  suppose.  *'  Captain  Rock 
detected"  gives  an  account  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  very 
different  from  that  which  emancipationists,  properly  so  called, 
would  sanction.  On  this  account  the  existing  Irish  admi- 
nistration relies  and  acts ;  and  as  long  as  ministers  sanction 
such  wise  and  moderate  councils,  they  will  never  quarrel 
about  the  theory  of  the  Catholic  question — they  will  never 
surrender  their  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  the 
miserable  rivals  who  would  wrest  it  out  of  their  hands. 

We  are  inclined  therefore  to  attach  very  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  unpretending  duodecimo  before  us.  It  tells 
more  truth  respecting  Ireland  than  statesmen  could  venture 
to  publish  ;  or  than  prelates  are  permitted  to  proclaim.  But 
even  the  unauthorized  circulation  of  the  important  facts  which, 
are  now  for  the  first  time  disclosed,  must  attract  the  attention 
of  every  enquiring  mind,  and  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  friends 
of  Ireland  into  a  very  different  channel  from  that  in  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  flow. 

The  Munster  Farmer  gives  a  pisturesque  description  of 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the  disciples  of  Captain  Rock,  but 
passes  far  too  gently  over  the  indolence  of  certain  individuals 
who  were  then  in  power. 

"  While  the  illegal  combinations  were  forming,  the  gentry  had 
frequent  intimations  of  the  disorderly  spirit  that  was  breaking  out, 
and  occasionally  transmitted  information  to  the  government,  but,  I 
believe,  their  representations  were  little  attended  to.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  character  of  the  country  gentlemen  had  lost  much  of 
its  respectability,  and  that  any  information  from  them  was  regarded 
as  coming  from  an  interested  quarter.  Whether  this  be  so,  I  can- 
not say  ;  but  1  know,  that  the  gentry  used  to  complain  passionately 
of  having  their  representations  neglected  upon  subjects  of  such 
importance  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  It  soon,  however,  became 
difficult  to  procure  information.  As  the  combination  extended 
itself  the  peasantry  became  overawed,  and  gradually,  having  little 
protection  from  the  law,  they  were  absorbed  into  a  system,  which, 
I  believe,  is  now  almost  co-extensive  with  the  population.  I  will 
relate  the  circumstance  that  first  made  me  awaken  to  a  sense  of  the 
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danger  with  which  the  country  was  threatened.  It  has  been  lono' 
a  practice  of  mine  to  read  for  some  time  after  my  servants  are  in 
bed ;  and  I  have  sometimes  remained  looking  out  upon  the  coun- 
try, when  there  was  light  enough,  to  shew  me  whether  all  was 
quiet.  I  was  so  engaged  in  the  winter  of  1822,  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  party  marching  in  regular  time,  on  the  road  which  pas- 
ses my  house,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards.  1  could 
not  yet  say,  whether  it  might  not  be  a  body  of  mihtary,  for  it  was 
screened  from  my  view  by  a  very  thick  hedge-row.  However,  to 
be  prepared  for  the  worst,  I  called  my  servants,  and  opened  the 
windows  of  the  first  floor,  at  which  we  stationed  ourselves  ;  and  as 
the  house  was  in  shade,  and  the  moonlight  very  bright  on  the 
road,  we  were  able  to  watch  the  party,  whatever  it  might  be,  our- 
selves unobserved.  We  soon  saw  it  emerge  from  the  trees,  and 
march  on  quietly  before  the  house.  As  well  as  I  could,  judge 
from  the  space  occupied,  and  the  length  of  time  the  party  was 
passing  from  the  trees,  it  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  persons. 
They  passed  on  in  the  same  regular  array,  and  wlien  they  had 
ascended  a  hill  in  sight  of  my  house,  and  where  some  of  m}' 
tenants  lived,  I  saw  them  stop  at  every  door,  and  hold  a  short  par- 
ley with  the  inmates  of  the  house.  As  I  had  frequently  held  the 
freest  discourse  with  these  tenants,  warning  them  against  the  dis- 
turbers, and  hearing  from  them  accounts  of  the  various  disorderly 
meetings,  I  took  it  for  granted,  that  I  should  on  the  next  morning 
have  a  full  report  of  the  night's  proceedings.  But  to  my  utter  as- 
tonishment, I  could  not  learn  a  single  particular — '  They  were  all 
asleep  ;  there  was  no  disturbance  abroad,  &c.  &c.'  One  old  woman 
assured  me,  that  there  was  so  little  noise,  that  you  could  hear  the 

-  grass  growing  if  it  was  summer ;  and  she  knew  it,  for  she  had  been 
up  all  night  with  a  sick  child.'  From  this  night,  for  a  time,  all 
freedom  of  intercourse  with  my  tenantry  was  at  an  end  ;  but  it  re- 
turned when  a  military  detachment  and  a  iev;  police  were  stationed 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  then  I  learned,  that  on  the  night  to 
which  I  alluded,  all  ray  tenantry  were  sworn  '  to  be  secret  and 
ready ;'  and  that  they  were  so  much  afraid  of  the  disturbers,  and 

^  so  sure  of  their  having  '  every  thing  their  own  way  soon,'  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  tell  me. 

"  With  the  younger  part  of  my  tenantry,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  all 
influence ;  they  will  not  converse  with  me  as  they  used.  They 
listen  to  me  when  I  speak  on  the  dangers  of  unlawful  meetings, 
but  invariably  turn  to  their  work  without  a  reply.  The  poor  fathers 
of  some  of  them,  who  remember  the  horrors  of  former  years,  some- 
times speak  of  their  children  in  a  tone  of  sorrow.  '  1  tell  you,'  said 
a  poor  old  man,  *  there's  something  that's  not  right  among  them 
boys ;  they  are  grown  so  dark,  and  getting  together  in  holes  and 
corners  ;  and  when  I  speak  to  them  about  the  ould  times,  and  the 
bloody  year  ninety-eight,  and  the  hard  summer  that  came  after,  to 
frighten  'em,  'tis  that  that  only  sets  'em  wild  entirely.'  The  poor  old 
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man  did  not  know,  that,  in  memory,  hatred  and  revenge  are  only 
one  remove  from  horror."     P.  10. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  our  enlightened  and  well-informed 
author  does  not  attribute  the  quiet  now  enjoyed  in  Ireland  to 
iniproveraeat  in  the  mind  or  condition  of  the  peasantry,  but 
simply  to  their  having  for  the  present  carried  their  point,  and 
not  yet  being  leady  for  ulterior  operations.  We  shall  see 
hereafter  what  those  operations  are,  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  turning  aside  for  a  moment  to  extract  the  description 
of  a  red-hot  Irish  squire,  no  friend  to  tithes,  or  duns. 

*'  The  old  gentleman,  as  I  said,  was  walking  in  his  yard,  enquir- 
ing about  some  horses  which  were  at  grass,  and  examining  the 
state  of  those  in  the  stables.  At  some  distance,  there  was  a  row  of 
wretched  looking  peasants,  who  seemed  as  if  they  were  on  the 
watch  for  some  encouragement,  without  which  they  dared  not  to 
venture  to  approach  Mr.  Hewson.  At  last  one  of  them,  as  Ormsby 
came  up,  advanced,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  held  out  a  paper — *  Plase 
your  honour,  a  little  bit  of  a  bill — we'i'e  striving  to  make  up  the 
rent  for  the  potatoes.' 

*'  Mr.  Hewson  (Ormsby  knew  from  his  manner)  had  seen  the 
man  approaching,  and  while  returning  Ormsby's  salute,  had  turned 
his  back  upon  the  poor  petitioner.  The  poor  man,  however, 
seemed  not  to  despair — '  It's  what  I  was  making  bould  to  spake  to 
your  honour  about,  is  a  little  bill  of  mine  your  honour — for  work  I 
gave  last  year  plase  your  honour.' 

"  '  Ryan  !'  said  Mr.  Hewson,  without  seeming  to  notice  or  even 
to  hear  the  poor  man's  request — '  open  the  kennel.' 

"  '  Yes,  sir,'  said  Ryan,  a  wicked,  roguish  looking  fellow  with 
one  eye,  who  had  been  attending  on  his  master,  and  who  now 
lounged  carelessly  towards  the  kennel,  singing  as  he  went — 

'  This  is  the  sport, 
To  which  we  do  resort.* 

**  *  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God  your  honour,'  cried  the  poor  man, 
*  don't  let  him  let  out  the  dogs,  or  they'll  tare  me  to  pieces.  Let 
me  go  away  this  wonst,  and  God  bless  your  honour — and  Pll  take 
my  oath  on  all  the  books  that  ever  was  shut  and  open,  that  I'll 
never  come  troubling  your  honour  again.' 

"  '  Ryan  !'  said  Mr.  Hewson,  without  looking  towards  the  poor 
wretch  who  was  supplicating  for  mercy,  '  reason  with  this  man.* 

"  'Twas  all  one  to  Ryan — he  came  back  with  the  same  careless 
air  as  that  with  which  he  was  going  to  unkennel  some  very  fierce 
hounds,  and  perhaps  halloo  them  on  the  unfortunate  being.  His 
reasoning,  too,  was  short ;  it  was  simply  the  procuring  a  book  and 
compelling  the  poor  man  to  swear  that  he  would  never  again  come 
to  demand  his  debt.  Still  the  poor  creature  (after  havingsworn) 
was  easting  a  longing  look  toward  Mr.  Hewson.     'Ah!  if  your 
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honour  would  look  upon  my  case,  and  the  agent  going  to  drive  me 
for  the  rent.'' — *  Whisht,  you  spalj)een,'  cried  Ryan — '  Don't  vex 
tlie  master — is'nt  an  honour  for  you,  and  sure  its  little  the  likes  of 
you — or  the  father  before  you,  could  ever  expect  such  a  commen- 
dation, to  have  a  gentleman  owing  you  money  ?' — *0h,  then  that's 
true  enough,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  its'  little  trouble  I'd  give  his  honour, 
only  the  times  are  so  hard  ;  and  if  your  honour,'  said  he,  raising  his 
voice  a  little,  '  would  spake  a  word  for  me  to  the  agent :' — '  Did'nt 
I  tell  you  (said  Ryan)  not  to  be  troubling  his  honour?  don't  you 
think  we  have  something  else  to  mind,  than  to  hear  your  petitions  : 
go  home,  I  tell  you,  or  may  be  its  a  word  to  the  magistrate  you'll 
get  for  yourself,  to  send  you  where  the  blacks  will  ate  you  worse 
than  the  hounds :' — '  It's  little  matter  where  I  go — I  get  no  right 
here,'  muttered  the  poor  fellow,  as  he  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
yard. 

"  '  Mr.  Ormsby,'  said  Mr.  Hewson,  *  if  ever  you  come  to  live  in 
the  country,  by  all  means  get  a  pack  of  hounds — I  am  going  now 
to  look  at  my  kennel,  and  1  think  I  can  shew  you  some  of  the  best 
bred,  and  best  toned  hounds  that  our  country  possesses.'  '  But, 
Sir,  it  may  not  be  altogether  safe  for  a  stranger  to  visit  them — 
I  heard  a  poor  man  imploring  you  not  to  unkennel  them.' — 
*  Oh,  aye —  ha,  ha,  ha !  but  t/ou  need  not  fear,  they  have  a  keen 
scent — I  can  tell  you  that  foxes  are  not  the  only  vermin  a  pack  of 
hounds  can  keep  away  from  you — Ryan  undertakes  that  my 
hounds  shall,  out  of  twenty  persons  collected  in  my  yard,  scent  out 
a  single  dun — and  that  was  the  predicament  in  which  the  poor 
devil  stood  who  was  so  frightened  ;  he  might  as  well  be  smeared  in 
foxes  blood— you  look  grave.  Sir  ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  when  you 
know  the  world  as  well  as  I  do,  you  will  understand  how  necessary 
it  is  to  keep  these  fellows  in  due  subordination  ;  if  you  gave  them  a 
habit  of  being  attended  to,  you  should  be  constantly  pestered,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  where  it  would  end.'     P.  59. 

The  next  passage  to  which  we  shall  advert,  is  that  in  which 
the  Farmer  speaks  of  the  memorialist  of  Captain  Rock.  So 
childish  were  the  gentleman's  pretensions  to  political  ability, 
that  in  spite  of  pun  and  poetry,  the  work  did  no  execution  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Our  author  apprehends  that  it  will 
prove  mischievous  in  Ireland,  and  consequently  strips  the  jay 
of  his  plumage. 

**  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  the  gallant  Captain 
should  so  detest  the  poor  churchmen,  as  that  he  cannot  {as  his  bio- 
grapher observes)  even  rob  them  in  a  gentiemanlike  stile.  He  has 
found  them  (at  least  as  far  as  my  experience  instructs  me)  equally 
amenable  to  his  behests  as  the  lay  gentry  ;  why  should  he  not  give 
them  an  equal  share  of  his  countenance  and  protection  ?  Indeed  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  but  it  is  with  great  caution  I  venture 

Y 
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to  express  such  an  opinion,  that  the  honest  missionary  was  imposed 
upon,  and  that,  instead  of  the  wild  and  warlike  chieftain, — the  im- 
partial queller  of  all  sons  of  oppression, — the  unostentatious  re- 
dresser  of  all  kinds  of  wrong, — who  retires  from    the   notoriety 
which  the  broad  day-light  would  fling  upon  him,  to  dwell  with  the 
innocent  things  that  browse  upon  the  mountains,  and  rushes  forth 
in  the  darkness,  when  his  actions  may  escape  from  fame,  to  rule  un- 
rivalled in  his  own  domain,  where  he  has  won  from  the  sheeted  ghosts 
of  night  their  terrors  and  their  power ; — I  should  be  inclined  to  sup- 
pose, that,  instead  of  that  awful  and  impartial  being,  some  hanger-on 
upon  a  bloated  aristocrat,  some  creature  who  had  forfeited  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man,  that  he  might  crawl  in  the  livery  of  a  nobleman, 
some  echoer  of  his  lord's  phrases,  some  solitary  applauder  of  his 
lord's  jests,  who  had  forgotten  his  own  existence,  except  as  an  ap- 
purtenance to  the   great  man  in  whose  train  he  is  found,  who  had 
lest  all  sense  of  his  own  rights  except  as  they  are  doled  out  to  him 
from  above,  and  who,  *  if  master  desired  him  to  eat  straw,  would 
eat  straw;' — I  should   imagine   that  some  such   creature  as  this, 
having  stolen  a  plume  from  my  lady's  waiting-maid,  went  masque- 
rading on  a  summer  night,  that  he  might  have  a  tale  for  his  lord's 
table,  how  he  had  made  a  missionary  stare,  and  imposed  upon  him 
the  articles  of  an  aristocrat's  creed,  as  the  genuine  memoirs  of  the 
real  Captain  Rock."    P.  126. 

'♦  According  to  my  information  then,  it  is  true,  that  the  mission- 
ary did  find  himself  in  the  unpleasant  compan}^,  that  he  mentions, 
near  a  celebrated  ruin  on  the  banks  of  the  Suir.  It  is  also  true, 
that  he  was  not  the  only  gentleman  who  was,  on  that  night,  in  the 
same  predicament :  but  that,  just  at  the  tirne  when  the  missionary 
found  himself  so  disagreeably  surrounded,  a  gentleman  of  great  and 
deserved  popularity,  was  standing  near  him,  or,  as  my  informant 
supposed,  walking  with  him,  there  is  only  one  part  of  his  statement 
incorrect,  viz.  that  where  he  speaks  of  his  terror  ;  on  the  contrary, 
my  information  states,  that  he  bore  himself  bravely, — *  like  a  little 
lion,'  said  my  informant,  and  added,  *  they  may  call  him  a  swad- 
dler,  but  devil  a  bit  of  it  is  in  his  looks,  and  as  purty  a  coat  on  him  as 
the  best  lord  in  the  land,  and  stood  up  like  a  man,  and  held  up  his 
head,  and  put  his  spy-glass  up  to  his  eye,  just  for  all  the  world  like 
any  real  jauntleman.'  This  occurrence  took  place,  at  a  distance  of 
many,  very  many  miles  from  me,  and  yet,  as  I  had  intelligence  of 
no  similar  meeting,  I  am  convinced  that  the  missionary  will  give  me 
credit  for  the  accuracy  of  my  information."     P.  154s 

**  I  will  take  leave,  here,  to  recount  a  short  dialogue,  which  I 
held  with  a  poor  neighbour  at  the  close  of  the  last  summer.  He 
called  on  me  to  settle  an  account  for  the  rent  of  his  little  farm, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  I  inquired  whether  he  had  paid 
his  tithe.  1  perceived  that  he  hesitated  a  little,  and  wished  to 
evade  all  discussion  on  this  obnoxious  topic,  and  I  applied  myself 
to  the  resource,  which,  all  writers  agree,  has  the  power  to  open 
man's  heart.  The  application  was  not  without  effect;  my  gigantic 
tenant  shook  his  hyacinthine  curls,  and  pronounced  it  to  be,   '  the 
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rigljt  thing,' and  prayed  *  that  my  honour  might  have  long  life 
and  prosperity,  &c,  &c.'  On  repeating  my  inquiry  about  the 
tithe,  he  became  more  communicative.  *  Why  then/  said  he,  '  I 
tvill  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  why  should'nt  I — may  be  you'd  think 
worse'  (Anglice  better)  'of  me  than  them  that  would'nt  let  me 
tell  you.  I  didn't,  then,  pay  the  minister,  and  I  don't  know  when 
I  will  pay  him.' — '  And  why  will  you  not ;  his  charge  is  very 
reasonable  ?' — *  Oh,  it  is  not  that  at  all ;  it  is'nt  for  the  lucre  of  the 
money,  but  I  would'nt  wish  to  set  a  bad  pattern  in  the  country — 
and  that's  it  all  out  now.'  I  endeavoured  to  convince  him,  that 
paying  a  man's  debts  could  hardly  be  called  a  bad  pattern  any 
where,  not  even  in  Ireland, — but  he  did  not  relish  the  notion  of 
calling  tithe  a  debt,  '  I'd  pay  my  debts,'  said  he,  *agin  any  man 
in  the  parish,  little  or  great,  and  my  father  and  mother  know, 
that's  their  sowls  that's  in  purgatory,  God  be  marciful  to  '  em, 
know  well  enough,  that  I'm  a  good  waiTant  to  pay  for  my  seed, 
breed  and  generation — but  sure  tithes  is  not  in  that  way  ;  sure 
nobody  ever  thought  it  was  a  sin  not  to  pay  tithes  and  taxes,  and 
the  likes  of  them  things.'  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  debts, 
if  he  did  not  allow  tithes  to  be  such  ;  his  answer  was  prompt : 
*  Any  thing  that  I  got  value  for,  and  sure  tlie  minister  never  gave 
me  value  for  the  tithe.'  '  Don't  you  know  that  if  you  were  not  to 
pay  tithe,  you  should  pay  me  a  higher  rent  than  you  do  ?' 

** '  O  then,  God  bless  your  honour,  and  its  I  that  would,  and 
glad  I'd  be  to  do  it,  and  my  blessing  along  wid  it.* 

"  '  But  I  should  have  no  benefit  from  it-?  I  should  pay  it  to  the 
head  landlord ;  so  that  if  you  were  not  to  pay  the  tithe,  you  should 
pay  the  same  amount,  as  rent,  to  Lord .' 

*'  *  Is  it  he  the  negur, — bad  luck  to  him  night  and  morning,  I'd 
rather  pay  the  minister  itself  than  he  to  get  it — the  dirty  miser, 
that  took  to  his  scrapers,  when  he  heard  that  his  tinants  were 
coming  to  see  him,  and  all  the  boys  with  the  cockades  brought  to 
put  in  their  hats,  and  would  not  let  the  great  poet  stay  behind, 
that  makes  the  songs  about  the  grand  auld  times — and  two  of  the 
gentlemen  down  on  their  knees  to  axe  lave  for  him  to  stay,  and 
the  ladies  running  mad  after  him,  and  the  dinner  brought  and 
all — oh  !  devil  a  bit  of  the  ugly  negur  would  give  him  lave  to  stay, 
but  hoised  him  off  body  and  bones,  and  my  curse,  and  the  curse 
of  all  the  tinants  along  with  him.  If  it's  he  that's  to  get  the  tithe 
— I'll  go  this  minite,  and  I'll  not  stop  nor  stay  till  I  take  the 
minister  the  money,  and  I'll  be  bail,  'tis  long  again  till  I'll  let 
ony  one  put  me  astray,  without  coming  to  your  own  honour.' 
Thus  ended  our  dialogue  ;  and  I  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing, that  one  of  the  best  and  most  amiable  men  in  the  country 
was  relieved  from  considerable  embarrassment  in  consequence  of 
the  pattern  which  my  convert  had  set,  and  which  was  very 
generally  followed."     P.  193. 

"  I  have  been  led  into  these  speculations,  or  rather  practical 
remarks  on  the  church  and   the   penal  laws  by  the  *  Memoirs  of 

y2' 
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Captain  Rock.'  Tliis  work  has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Moore,  but 
(I  am  inclined  to  think)  attributed  to  him  by  some  *  trick  of  the 
trade,'  rather  than  that  he  was  in  truth  the  author.  It  certainly 
has  some  of  his  beauties,  and  is  marked  also  by  his  pecuHar  faults. 
It  has  his  ardent  and  felicitous  expressions,  and  it  has  also  those 
tinsel  conceits  and  those  tarnished  similies  with  which  (rather  than 
want  an  ornament)  he  frequently  dedecorates  his  subject.  But 
I  cannot  think  that  he  is  the  author.  Many  reasons  concur  to 
make  me  doubt  it;  not  the  least  forcible,  that  Mr.  Moore,  in  all 
probability,  must  have  known  much  of  the  book  to  be  false,  and 
he  is  too  generous  a  man  to  dishonour  himself  for  either  party  or 
patronage.  Mr.  Moore  travelled  through  a  part  of  Ireland  last 
year,  with  a  nobleman,  whose  tenantry,  if  not  the  most  wretched 
in  the  kingdom,  are,  I  will  venture  to  say,  not  less  miserable  than 
any  other,  and  miserabley/o?/j  causes  very  far  removed  Jt'om  those  t@ 
tvhich  the  pseudo-captain  would  attribute  our  distresses.  Mr.  Moore 
must  have  seen  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  he  would  not,  for  any 
paltry  considerations,  condescend  to  make  himself  the  instrument 
for  continuing  the  miseries  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  increasing 
the  wealth  of  those  who  have  been  their  oppressors."     P.  307. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Thomas  Moore !  Lord  Byron  himself 
never  made  him  appear  so  ridiculous  ;  and  if  the  Munster 
Farmer  does  not  suffer  the  quondam  fate  of  Mr.  Jeffery,  the 
valour  of  the  "  little  lion"  must  be  of  the  coolest  and  most 
gentlemanlike  character.  We  hate  personalities  ;  but  no 
writer  of  the  day  has  been  so  offensively  personal  as  Mr. 
Moore,  and  when  we  consider  what  he  is  and  how  he  talks, 
we  cannot  condole  with  him  on  the  exposure  he  has  under- 
gone. 

Our  Munster  friend  turns  with  visible  satisfaction  from 
his  ignoble  prey,  to  grapple  with  prouder  game — and  in  the 
midst  of  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  genius  and  services  of 
Gratlan,  convicts  that  great  orator  of  one  of  the  shabbiest 
political  juggles  that  was  ever  played  off  upon  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

"The  case  was  this,  the  clergyman  was  opposed,  in  his  demand 
for  tithe,  by  the  principal  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood.  In- 
stead of  obtaining  it  in  the  usual  quiet  way,  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  his  right  by  an  application  to  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Mr. 
Grattan,  from  the  registers  of  the  court  of  Cashel,  states  the 
amount  of  tithe  decreed,  finds  this  amount  exorbitant,  and  hence 
infers,  that  the  charges  of  the  clergtj  were  uniformly  excessive.  Would 
it  not  be  more  natural  for  him  to  have  said,  that  the  clergy,  unable 
to  obtain  their  small  demands  quietly,  determined  (as  they  were 
opposed^  to  proceed  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  :  that,  finding 
all  lenient  measures  to  fail,    they  naturally  adopted  such  as  were 
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more  severe.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  Irishman  to  think  of 
Mr.  Grattan's  times,  and  the  moral  grandeur  into  which  he  lifted 
his  prostrate  country,  without  feeling  a  degree  of  reverence  in 
which  one  cannot  dwell  upon  any  little  defects ;  but  still,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  he  did  not  take  time  to  enquire  into  the  nature  oi' 
the  cases  decided  at  Cashel,  from  the  very  extraordinary  person 
who,  I  believe,  decided  them ;  or  at  least,  for  whom  they  were 
decided. 

'*  This  person  was  the  Rev.  Patnick  Hare,  who  seemed  placed  as 
the  champion  of  law,  and  the  representative  of  a  kind  of  stern 
civilization,  amongst  a  people,  whose  manners  had  sufficient 
semblance  of  refinement,  but  whose  lives  were  just  what  their 
personal  and  immediate  interests,  and  their  uneducated  passions, 
chanced  to  make  them,  Mr.  Hare  saw  that  there  was  opposed  to 
him,  if  he  attempted  to  recover  his  tithe,  (for  he  became,  at  about 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  rector  of  a  parish),  not 
merely  the  turbulence  of  the  lower  classes,  but  the  avowed  and 
marshaled  hostility  of  the  great  men  of  the  land.  He  struggled 
against  both,  and  he  subdued  both.  Few  men,  perhaps,  were  ia 
imminent  personal  danger  more  frequently;  and  although,  at  the 
risque  of  his  life,  and  by  an  exertion  of  the  greatest  determination 
and  presence  of  mind,  he  preserved  the  peace  of  his  district  and 
the  lives  and  properties  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  yet  he  had  still 
the  same  hostility  to  encounter  from  the  gentry,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  procure  his  right.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
should  have  proceeded  to  extremities  ?  that  as  the  gentry  would 
not  meet  him  in  peace,  he  should  make  them  feel,  that  he  was 
equally  prepared  for  a  more  violent  experiment  ?  It  was  with  his 
principal  opponent  that  he  commenced  proceedings,  and,  no  longer 
confining  his  demand  to  the  reasonable  charge  he  had  proposed 
before,  he  exacted  rigourously  the  full  tenth  of  every  titheable 
article  which  his  adversary  possessed,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  on  a  careless  inspection  of  the  decrees  which  he  obtained,  you 
would  think  him  the  severest  of  tithe  extortioners.  I  remember  a 
case  of,  I  think,  the  year  1800,  where  a  clergyman  obtained,  but 
did  not  enforce,  a  decree,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  the  tithe  of 
one  acre  of  potatoes.  He  had  at  first  made  no  higher  demand 
than  twelve  shillings,  but  the  farmer  insisted  on  litigation,  and  the 
clergyman  was  able  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  number  of 
barrels  produced  from  the  acre,-  and  the  price  at  which  they  were 
sold. 

"  The  great  rise  of  tithe  in  the  county  of  Cork,  then,  may  be 
explained  in  this  manner : — The  gentry  having  thrown  overy  oppo- 
sition in  the  way  of  a  quiet  adjustment  of  the  demands  for  tithe,  the 
clergy  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  and, 
having  once  entered  upon  the  adoption  of  legal  measures,  they 
claimed  the  full  amount  of  their  rights  j  and  it  was  this  claim  of 
right  which  so  suddenly  increased  the  rate  of  tithe,  and  the  value 
of  the  livings.     The  charge  I  bring  against  the  gentry  of  that  day 
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is,  that  they  were  instrumental  in  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  tithe ;  that  they  were  violent  in  their  endeavours  to  render 
tithe  odious  in  parUaraent ;  that,  like  x\ncient  Pistol,  '  they  spoke 
prave  words — as  prave  words  as  you  could  desire  to  hear;'  but  that, 
as  soon  as  exertions  of  a  diiFerent  kind  became  necessary,  thej  left 
the  peasantry  to  their  fate.  The  same  charge  which  I  bring  against 
the  gentry  of  the  year  88,  their  best  advocate  urges  powerfully 
against  them  in  the  year  1824."     P.  173. 

The  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  peasantry  would  be 
relieved  by  the  abolition  of  tithes,  is  shewn,  iu  the  same  con- 
cise and  couclusive  manner. 

*'  Let  us  turn  to  the  condition  of  the  cottier  tenant.  The  church 
establishment,  the  great  Sejanus,  has  fallen  1  Bid  them  '  shout, 
for  the  pride  of  the  tyrant  is  broken  !'  Call  them  to  pluck  off  the 
fruits,  for  the  tree  has  been  cut  down,  and  the  establishment  is 
exposed  to  every  spoiler.  No  more  tithe  of  potatoe  !  no  further 
annoyance  about  church-rates !  no  more  proctors  or  churcli- 
wardens  I  the  plenty  of  the  golden  age  is  restored,  and  you  may 
sit,  if  not  beneath  your  own  vine  and  your  own  fig-tree,  at  least  on 
some  sunny  bank  of  your  potatoe  garden,  and  bless  Captain  Rock 
and  his  kind-hearted  missiofiary  friend,  who  have  bestowed  upon 
you  such  abundance  ;  I  hope  you  may  enjoy  it  long.  Come,  show 
your  lease ;  let  us  see  what  term  you  have,  What  have  we  here— 
three  pound  five  an  acre  i  Oh  !  you  don't  pay  so  much,  do  you  ? 
What's  that  you  say,  man  >  you  are  to  pay  as  much  as  you  can 
make  of  the  ground,  and  you  are  indulged  for  what  it  will  not  make  ! 
Ah,  my  poor  fellow  1  Fm  afraid  that  Captain  Rock  has  been  la-  ' 
bouring  to  no  purpose ;  and  that,  as  he  says  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, working  always  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  it  ought,  he  ^ 
has  been  only  adding  wealth  to  what  was  rich  before,  and  depriving 
you  of  a  friend,  who  would  be  much  more  likely  to  relieve  you  in 
your  wants,  than  the  rich  landlord,  who  spends  in  foreign  parts  the 
income  which,  but  for  the  Captain's  missionary  labours,  would  have 
been  spent  in  your  neighbourhood. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  reason  seriously  with  a  man,  who  expects  that 
the  destruction  of  the  church  establishment  can  bring  any  perma- 
nent relief  to  the  cottier  tenants.  To  such  of  them  as  have  no 
leases  or  engagements,  it  is  evident,  that  there  can  be  at  best  but 
one  year's  gain,  if  even  so  much  ;  for,  next  year,  it  will  be  added 
to  the  rent,  and  to  those  who  hold  under  leases,  it  will  be  equally 
unavailing,  because  the  rent  they  have  stipulated  to  pay,  is  so 
generally  above  what  the  ground  is  capable  of  yielding,  that 
scarcely  any  landlord  expects  to  receive  it.  In  several  instances, 
when  prices  declined,  the  landlords  granted  (after  a  reasonable 
delay)  a  certain  abatement;  but  as  this  has  been  inadequate  to  the 
continued  decline  of  prices,  and  as  the  landlords  have  some  hope, 
that  times  more  favourable  to  the  farmer  may  arrive.  They  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  rent  nominally  excessive,  but  have 
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entered  into  an  understanding  with  the  tenant,  that  they  require  of 
him  no  more  than  the  ground  is  capable  of  yielding.  Hence,  it  is 
clear,  that  every  indulgence  granted  to  tlie  tenant,  becomes  even- 
tually his  landlord's  advantage  j  that  he  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  an  instrument  for  converting  soil  into  rent,  and  that  all  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  bestowed  upon  him,  only  enable  h  imto  do 
this  more  effectually."     P.  14-1. 

"  It  is  not  long  since  a  shrove-tide  passed  over  without  a  single 

wedding   among   Lord 's  numerous   tenantry,   because   they 

were  afraid  that  his  lordsliip  would  suspect,  that  iJihere  there  were 
zreddiiigs,  there  loas  money,  and  would  act  accordingly  j  and  it  was 
but,the  other  day  a  gentleman  told  me  gravely,  that  he  paid  five 
hundred  a  year  for  the  service  of  God's  ministers,  and  explained 
himself,  by  stating  the  amount  of  what  his  tenants  paid  in  tithes  to 
the  rector,  and  what  they  paid  for  the  various  religious  rites  to  the 
priest  of  the  parish."     P.  150. 

On  the  whole  it  is  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  con- 
tradiction, that  the  rapacity  of  her  landholders  is  the  great 
curse  of  Ireland.  She  is  afflicted  with  various  other  diseases : 
the  tithe  proctor  is  a  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  abated — the 
Popish  priest  is  worse  than  a  nuisance,  and  cannot  be  endured 
much  longer.  But  still,  the  landlords  are  the  root  of  the 
evil ;  and  we  agree  with  the  Munster  Farmer  in  thinking, 
that  if  they  will  not  voluntarily  decrease  their  exactions, 
purliament  must,  sooner  or  later,  interfere. 

We  must,  however,  add  one  passage  respecting  the  real 
cause  of  the  non-payment  of  Irish  rent,  and  another  respect- 
ing the  charitable  institutions  which  are  in  snch  great  vogu6 
on  this  side  of  the  channel.  Methodists  and  liberals  expect 
every  thing  from  these  new-fangled.  The  Munster  Farmer 
has  rather  more  common  sense,  and  he  expects  nothing  but 
mischief. 

"  Some  years  since  a  friend  of  mine  had  lands  to  let,  the  leases 
of  all  his  tenants  having  expired  on  the  same  day.  The  tenants 
were  assembled,  and  the  landlord  met  them.  There  was  much 
debate  about  the  terms  on  which  they  were  to  resume  their  former 
coimection. — '  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,'  said  an  old  man,  seemingly 
Hie  orator  of  the  group  ;  '  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  now,  fair  and  ho- 
nest, and  I  hope  your  honour  will  be  said  by  me,  and  so  will  all  these 
boys — Give  us  our  Jarms  J'uv  the  value,  and  we'll  pay  you  like  the 
stroke  of  a  clock.'*  My  friend  took  the  old  man's  advice ;  and,  a 
few  days  since,  when  1  reminded  him  of  the  occurrence,  he  told  me 
that  the  old  man  was  right,  and  that  he  had  been  ever  since  paid  his 
rent  '  like  the  stroke  of  a  clock.'' ^'    P.  371. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  these  associations,  frivolous  as 
their  objects  are,  may  not  be  of  some  random  utility  to  the 
country;  but   I  own  my  spirit   has  sometimes  been  grievously 
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stirred  when  I   have  seen   the  manner  in  vvliicli  they  have  been 
converted  into  a  means  of  misleading  public  opinion  as  to  the 
causes  of  Irish  wretchedness.     I  have  heard  landlords  and  ladies, 
tvho,  if  they  thought  Jor  an  inxtant,  must  have  known  that  ihe'j  were 
themselves  the  real  cause  nohy  the  people  suffered,  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  associations  to   matters  totally  un- 
connected with  the  general  distress.     '  Now  don't  you  think,  that 
the    church   establishment  is  a  horrid  bore?     Don't  you  think, 
that  three  thousand  a  year  is  a  great  deal  too  much  for  any  pair 
of  lawn  sleeves ;  and  could  not  the  parsons  live  a  very  comfortable 
life,  and  keep  good  wives,  that  would  nurse  their  pigs,  and  wash 
their  children's  faces  very  well,  ifioe  alloived  them  three  hundred 
pounds  f*     And  who  are  the  people  who  thus  dogmatize,    v/ith 
such   a  flippant   and  pragmatical  philosophy  ?     Frequently    they 
are  persons  who  have   strained  the  exertions   of  their  wretched 
tenantry  until   the   instruments    of  torture  have   snapped?   who 
have  been  maintaining  a  shadowy  affectation  of  finery  in  circles 
where   they  were  adn)itted  to  a   kind  of  scornful  toleration,  and, 
in  order  to  sustain  the  appearance  which  procured  for  them  per- 
mission thus  (o  attend  at  the  threshold  of  honour,  have  been 
wringing  from  the  hearts  of  their  forlorn  dependants  the  humble 
comforts  which  had  been  so  hardly  earned ;  and  who,  when   op- 
pression could  procure  no  more,  returned  with   the  stern  grasp 
of  necessity   upon  them,   and  imported  themselves,    with    ihelr 
poverty  and  their  peevishness,  in  return  for  the  large  revenue  they 
send  annually   away  for   the   satisfaction    of   their   creditors   in 
England."     P.  333. 

If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  acquiring  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  merits  of  this  division  of  the  subject,  we 
strongly  recommend  him  to  read  the  Detection  for  himself. 
Our  extracts,  extended  as  they  have  been,  convey  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  information  contained  in  the  volume ; 
and  unless  the  whole  were  transcribed  into  our  pages,  some- 
thing would  still  be  left  unsaid. 

The  religious  portion  of  the  Irish  question  must  now  be 
submitted  to  the  reader.     A   masterly  sketch  of  the  penal 
Jaws,  shews  us  how  well  its  author  can  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  past  times,  and   make    due    excuse  and    allowance    for 
errors  which  most  men  are  ready  to  condemn;  few,  to  remedy 
or  shun.     With  respect  to  the  events  of  the  present  day,  the 
Farmer  contradicts  not  a  few  of  the  assertions  which  have 
been  circulated  with  so  much  perseverance  in  England.    The 
influence  of  the  Catholic  Association  is  not  rated  very  high  ; 
and  even  the  popularity  of  Mr.  O'Connell  is  considered  much 
of  the  same  sort  as  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  Irish  cham- 
pion,   Langan.      The    Archbishop    of    Dublin's    celebrated 
Charge,  is  vindicated  by  the  Catholics  themselves. 
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"  I  ^vish  it  were  possible  to  convey  even  a  faint  idea  of  the 
little  interest  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  business  of  emanci- 
pation, of  which  the  Catholic  Board  and  their  missionary  ally 
make  such  wonderful  account.  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  if  a 
traveller,  passing  through  the  south  of  Ireland,  were  to  dine  at 
the  house  of  every  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  on  his  way,  and 
take  notes  as  he  went  along  of  the  number  of  places  in  which  the 
question  of  emancipation  was  a  leading  topic  of  conversation,  he 
would,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  find  a  blank  for  it ;  he 
would  find  everywhere  something  of  local  interest,  some  country 
concern,  road  jobbing,  treasury  jobbing,  or  constable  jobbing,  the 
interesting  topics ;  and,  if  he  enquired  about  the  merits  of  *  the 
Association,'  he  would  find  its  proceedings  generally  condemned, 
and  learn  that  it  was  permitted  to  mismanage  the  business  it  under- 
took only  because  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  question  has  grown 
cold  in  people's  mind,  and  because  they  have  not  sufficient  regard 
for  the  government  to  attempt  relieving  its  embarrassments. 

"  Nothing  could  set  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  the  little  influence 
which  these  demagogues  and  their  press  exercise  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  than  the  indifference  with  which  their  railings  were 
heard  with  respect  to  Dr.  Magee's. account  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  This  celebrated  antithesis,  which,  according  to  Captain 
Rock,  *  threw  six  millions  of  people  into  convulsions/  was,  I 
solemnly  protest  (and  I  speak  from  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
country  than  the  missionary's  captain,)  received  without  any  hitter' 
ness  of  spirit.  I  have  conversed  with  many  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  subject,  (for,  at  the  time,  it  happened  that  our  topics  of  con- 
versation were  not  very  numerous,)  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
single  instance  in  which  there  was  any  warmth  of  feeling  dis- 
played. There  was  no  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  who  had  not 
heard  Roman  Catholic  priests  or  bishops  avoiv  the  doctrine  of  ex~ 
elusive  salvatioji ;  and  surely  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and 
they  did  not  wonder,  that  a  Protestant  bishop  protested  that  he 
(for  he  did  not  speak  for  any  but  Protestants)  could  not  call  that 
a  religion,  according  to  which,  he  must  be  damned.  I  solemnly 
protest,  that  the  sentiment  I  heard  expressed  was,  that  Dr.  Magee 
was  perfectly  right  in  stating  to  his  clergy  his  opinions  of  a  church 
which  he  considered  in  error ;  and  that  I  heard,  on  one  occasion,  a 
very  respectable  Roman  Catholic  priest,  in  speaking  of  this  celebrated 
Charge,  pass  the  highest  and  most  unaffected  encomiums  on  Dr. 
Mas.ee  s  liberality^  and  give  instances  of  it  as  having  been  proved 
even  since  the  Charge  ;  and,  by  his  silence,  admit,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  expression  at  which  the  Catholic  people  ought  to 
take  offence.  And  thus,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  remained 
perfectly  undisturbed,  the  press  was  groaning  with  tirades  against 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  which  Ireland  can  boast,  and 
the  government  were  given  to  understand  that  the  people  were 
in  a  state  of  fierce  Indignation."  P.  237. 
t 
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Further  on,  Archbishop  Magee  is  reminded  that,  in  in- 
curring the  censure  of  Mr.  O'Connel  and  Doctor  Doyle,  he 
shares  the  fate  of  the  best  members  of  their  own  Church  ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  these  dema- 
gogues, or  of  their  humble  servant,  Captain  Rock,  which  can 
constitute  them  lawful  arbiters  of  right  or  wrong. 

The  cruel  and  depraved  conduct  of  the  Popish  peasantry, 
induces  the  Farmer  to  propose  the  following  home  questions. 

"  It  is  very  important  to  inquire  how  such  a  spirit  has  arisen 
amongst  our  people.  It  is  an  unnatural  spirit,  and  evidently  symp- 
tomatic of  some  secret  influence,  powerful  enough  to  counteract  all 
moral  instincts,  and  to  obscure  all  notions  of  justice  and  retribution. 
I  wish  to  write  with  all  fairness  and  liberality,  and  although  my 
leaning  in  forming  a  judgment  is,  naturally,  towards  mildness,  yet 
1  cannot  but  consider,  that  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  ai-e 
vitally  concerned  in  the  answer  to  the  question,  hovij  their  Jlochs 
have  become  so  demoralized?  I  do  not  by  any  means  expect,  that 
the  exertions  of  a  priesthood  should  be  efficient  in  preventing  all  - 
crime;  but  I  must  think,  that  a  clergyman  is  deeply  responsible  for 
the  notions  entertained  of  crime  amongst  the  people  committed  to 
his  charge.  And  if,  amongst  a  people  attending  to  his  ministry, 
and  respecting  his  office,  and  believing  in  the  religion  which  he 
professes,  there  shall  grow  up  an  opinion,  that  the  most  monstrous 
crime  is  reconcileable  with  the  exactments  of  religion,  it  is  not  un- 
charitable to  suppose,  that -the  principles  inculcated,  and  the  reli- 
gion professed,  by  such  a  clergyman,  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  God,  or  adapted  to*  the  exigencies  of  man's  nature.'* 
P.  381. 

"  When  a  maxim  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  God  is  received 
amongst  our  peasantry,  and  the  consequences  of  it  are  dreadfully 
apparent,  it  would  become,  in  any  case,  a  question,  whether  or  not 
the  clergy  set  themselves  in  array  against  it ;  but,  from  what  has  been 
said,  the  question  becomes  much  more  important  when  demanded 
with  respect  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome.  What  have  the 
clergy  of  that  church  been  doing,  while  the  atrocious  spirit  of  assas- 
sination was  waxing  strong  in  the  minds  of  their  people  ?  We  were 
told,  that  they  were  assiduously  engaged  in  instructing  their  flocks. 
Copious  accounts  of  schools  and  books  and  systems  of  catechising, 
have  been  laid  before  the  public.  For  some  years  back,  it  would 
appear,  the  clergy  have  been  particularly  assiduous ;  and,  during 
the  time  in  which  their  zeal  has  been  most  apparent,  the  demorali- 
zation of  their  people  has  been  most  rapidly  and  most  tremendously  in- 
creased. Let  any  man  compare  the  character  of  our  peasantry  of 
the  present  day,  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  since,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  hiitory  of  the  tvhole  ivorldtvill  not  supply  him 
tvith  an  instance  of  so  awful  a  deterioration.  And  yet  while  the 
peasantry  are  everyday  affording  some  horrible  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  that  possesses  them,  we  hear  ourselves  called  upon,  by  un- 
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thinking  or  unprincipled  men,  to  offer  the  homage  of  our  praise  to 
their  pastors  !  The  priests  we  are  told  are  doing  every  thing ! 
Never  was  nation  so  blessed  in  a  clergy  !  And  what  are  the  bless- 
ings ?  Where  are  the  fruits  of  their  pious  labours  I  Where  shall  we 
look  for  them  ?  In  the  knowledge  of  the  people  ?  they  think  mur- 
der justifiable.  In  their  happiness  ?  in  their  tranquillity  ?  in  their 
actions?  In  what  part  of  Ireland  shall  we  look  for  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ?  Shame  to  the  de- 
claimers,  who,  while  they  see  a  people  perfidious,  blood-thirsty, 
remorseless,  and  having  become  so  within  the  last  twenty  years,  can, 
nevertheless,  pronounce  their  pastors  entitled  to  the  praise  of  hav- 
ing faithfully  discharged  their  duty. 

"  There  are  men  who  say,  that,  bad  as  is  the  state  of  the  south, 
it  might  have  been  worse  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  clergy ;  /  to- 
tally  and  without  qualification  deny  the  assertion.  I  pronounce, 
that  the  condition  of  the  south  could  not  b-e  v/orse  than  it  was  in 
some  of  the  counties,  until  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  or 
the  success  of  the  disturbers,  produced  a  partial  tranquillity.  Much 
better  would  it  have  been  for  the  government  of  the  country,  far 
preferable  the  condition  of  loyal  men,  had  the  insurgents  openly 
banded  together  in  public  opposition  to  the  armies  of  our  sovereign.  I 
assert,  fearlessly,  that  the  state  to  which  Ireland  was  reduced,  and, 
the  spirit  which  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  its  disturbers  were 
the  worst  that  could  possibly  be  apprehended.  I  speak,  of  course, 
with  reference  to  the  present  time.  A  moment  may  arrive,  when 
open  insurrection  might  be  still  more  formidable  ;  but,  for  the  jjre- 
sent  time,  it  is  not  p)ossihle  to  imagine  a  more  afflicting  and  appalling 
2ncture  tlian  that  which  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland  long  ex- 
hibited. 

"  The  spirit  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  is  appalling,  not  only 
by  reason  of  its  immediate  consequences,  but  also  as  it  keeps  a 
large  body   of  people  ready  to  break  out  into  any  kind  of  excess 
to  which  they  may  be  stimulated.     They  have  no  such  moral  feel- 
ing as  would  make  them  shudder  to  commit  crime,  they  have  no 
such  sense  of  comforts  to  be  enjoyed,  as  would  cause  them  to  dread 
the  law  ;  and_  it  is,  of  course,  no  difficult  matter  to  make  them  en- 
gage in  any  perilous  enterprize,  where  there  is  any  thing  to  reward 
exertion,  or  towards  which  their  vindictive  passions  impel  them. 
It  considerably  increases  the  perplexity  and  alarm  with  which  one 
reflects  upon  the  character  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  to  observe,  that 
within  a  very  sliort  period,  a  very  acrimonious  spirit,  with  respect  to 
religious  differences,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  comparative  charity  of 
former  years.     Formerly,  they  were  satisfied  with  the  notion,  that 
heretics  should  suffer  for  their  sins  in  another  world ;  now  they  be- 
gin to  change  speculation  into  practice,  and  to  imagine  that  they 
ought  not  permit  them  to  cumber  the  ground  any  longer."  P.  383. 
"  But  the  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  peasantry,  is  not  the 
only  one  which  I  have  observed.     I  see  the  gentry  too,  very  much 
altered.     I  see  that  the  notion  of  exclusive  salvation  has  become 
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the  tenet  of  persons  who  would  formerly  have  rejected  it  with  ab- 
horrence ;  that  the  various  exactments  of  the  church  of  Rome  are 
more  rigorously  comphed  with,  and  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
aversion  from  being  present  at  the  worship  of  Protestants  than 
could  formerly  be  observed.  This  attachment  to  their  religion, 
will  be  developing  and  strengthening  itself  more  and  more  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  gentry,  accorrfJHg  as  the  persons  educated  at  the 
newli/  established  seminaries  of  the  Jesuits,  take  their  places  as  men 
in  society.  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  dispassionate  Roman  Catho- 
fe'csjwhen  I  say,  that  the  religious  rancour  cultivated  in  these  semi- 
naries is  very  much  deplored,  and  that  the  young  men,  whom  they 
send  into  the  world,  go  forth  prepared  not  only  to  contend  zealously 
for  their  church  in  argument,  but,  if  opportunity  offer,  willing  to 
defend  it  tvith  other  weapons. "    P.  SS*. 

This  is  the  consummation  which  the  Munster  Farmer  ex- 
pects and  dreads ;  and  they  who  consider  such  expectation 
preposterous,  know  little  of  Jesuitism  and  its  consequences. 

The  result  of  the  whole  enquiry  is,  that  every  attempt  to 
improve  the  condition  of  Ireland,  will  fail,  unless  the  reforma- 
tion extends  to  the  gentleman  as  well  as  to  the  peasant. 
Government  must  begin  at  both  ends,  or  the  task  will  never 
be  accomplished.  By  throwihg  itself  into  the  arms  of  any 
existing  Irish  party,  the  administration  might  do  immense 
mischief;  by  balancing  between  them  all,  it  may  effect  some 
good.  But,  a  better  plan  than  either,  is  to  detach  the  people 
from  every  connection  of  the  kind,  and  to  form  a  new,  and 
hitherto  unknown,  body — a  body  of  Irish  landholders,  who 
will  systematically  cultivate  the  welfare  of  their  tenants. 
These  are  the  men  whom  government  ought  to  patronize.  The 
influence  once  possessed  by  the  borough-mongers,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  quiet,  unobtrusive,  resident  Irish  gentle- 
men. The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Secretary  should  seek 
out  such  men,  and  promote,  assist,  and  encourage  none  but 
such.  The  stream  of  patronage,  especially  of  Church  pa- 
tronage, should  be  preserved  in  the  greatest  possible  purity, 
and  not  a  single  benefice  given  away,  without  a  conviction 
that  the  party  preferred  has  the  wish  and  the  ability  to  do  his 
duty.  There  is  so  little  private  patronage  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  that  the  crown,  and  the  crown  only,  is  answerable 
for  its  conduct.  The  disgraceful  jobbing  of  former  times 
veould  subvert  the  Estivblishment.  An  undeviating  adherence 
to  the  improving  practice  of  the  age,  may  still  set  every  thing 
to  rights.  We  conclude  with  a  portion  of  the  Farmer's  forci- 
ble peroration,  and  with  thanking  him  most  sincerely  for  his 
invaluable  work. 
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**  If  the  British  government,  if  the  Irish  landlords  are  really 
anxious  to  serve  this  country,  their  course  is  plain.  Give  the 
Irish  peasantry  hope!  let  them  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  in  their 
power  to  better  their  condition,  and  they  will  soon  become  desi- 
rous of  improvement.  To  give  effect  to  the  desire  of  improve- 
ment, I  need  not  repeat,  should  be  the  great  object  of  legislation  ; 
and  how  such  an  object  can  be  attained  where  no  hope  exists, 
it  is  not  possible  to  imagine.  Surely,  none  of  those  benevolent 
associations  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  can,  without 
such  a  foundation  to  work  upon,  render  any  essential  service ; 
nor  can  the  political  measures,  which  it  is  so  much  the  passion  of 
the  times  to  contemplate,  serve  at  present,  the  important  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  desired.  The  perfect  freedom  of  cor- 
porations might,  certainly,  extend  inore  generally  those  com- 
mercial advantages,  which  are  now  confined  to  a  chosen  few; 
the  grant  of  Catholic  emacipation  might  open  places  of  honour 
or  emolument  to  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry;  but  the  peasantry 
might  as  aoell  exptct  xaarmth  Jrom  the  stars,  as  hope  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  a  measure,  which  could  do  little  more  than  gild  the 
very  summits  of  society.  Emancipation  as  the  agitators  represent 
it,  may  be  truly  called  *  a  phantom  which  only  flies'  before  the 
people,  '  to  lure  them  to  their  doom.*  If,  at  the  present  time,  the 
thoughts  and  anxieties  of  reasoning  men  turn  most  constantly  and 
with  greatest  alarm  to  our  agricultural  population — our  dense 
and  miserable  agricultural  population — surely  it  is  not  honest  or 
prudent  to  hide  from  one's  own  eyes,  or  to  attempt  concealing 
from  others  the  great  cause  of  evil  and  of  apprehension.  The 
peasantry  are  without  hope,  except  the  hope  of  rebellion.  And  this 
is  a  hope  which  they  would  gladly  exchange  for  a  better  ;  but 
which  will  for  ever  visit  them  in  some  shape  or  other,  so  long  as 
their  misery  continues.  Let  them  be  made  to  feel,  that  industry 
and  frugality  and  honesty,  will  serve  their  interests  better  than 
their  present  headlong  courses,  and  then,  the  various  associations 
will  have  energies  to  direct,  and  the  measures  of  the  government 
will  be  freed  from  that  embarrassment  which  must  for  ever  impede 
them,  so  long  as  they  are  directed  not  against  the  cause  of  dis- 
order in  Ireland,  but  against  the  symptoms  of  it.     P.  420. 

*'  Relieve  the  people  from  this  misery,  let  in  one  cheering  hope 
upon  them,  and,  in  six  months,  I  would  defy  the  Romish  clergy  and 
the  Catholic  Association  ; — leave  the  people  in  their  distress,  and 
every  measure  of  imperfect  relief  xvill  be  only  making  them  morejor-. 
midable  enemies."     P.  4-1 8. 
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1824.  By  J.  T.  Law,  A.M.  Chancellor  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  Com- 
missar}"^  ot  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond.     4to.     2«.  fid. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Sanim,  in  July,  1824. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Daubeny,  L.L.D.  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Conciliation  without  Compromise,  the  Duty  of  the  Clergy  in  the  present  State 
of  the  Christian  Church.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Annual  Visitation  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Deanery  of  Penwith,  in  Penzance  Cliapel,  July  16,  1B24-;  with  an 
Appendix.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gryjls,  A.BI.  late  Curate  of  Crowan,  Cornwall. 
8vo.     2s.  6A. 

Some  Particulars  in  the  Ministerial  Character  and  Obligations,  examined  and 
enforced  in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clei'gy  of  the  Diocese  of  Down  and  Connor, 
at  the  Primary  Visitation  at  Lisburn,  July  24,  1824.  By  R.  Mant,  D.D.  M.R.LA. 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Series  of  Familiar  Discourses  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Litany ;  with  a  Treatise  on  Confirmation  and  the  Sacrament.  Ej  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Langford,  D.D.  Ciaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  late  Majesty,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  Under  Master  of  Eton  School.     In  one  vol.  8vo.     11.  Is; 

Sixteen  Sermons  on  Practical  and  Doctrinal  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  B.  T.  H. 
Cole,  A.M.  Rector  of  Warbleton,  Sussex,  and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge.     8vo.     8s. 

Bibliotheca  Biblica  ;  a  Select  List  of  Books  on  Sacred  Literature,  with  Notices, 
Biographical,  Critical,  and  Bibliographical,  intended  as  a  Guide  to  the  (]onsul- 
tation  of  the  most  useful  Writers  on  Biblical  Subjects.  By  W.  Orme,  Author  of 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Owen.     8vo.     12s.     . 

Christian  Instructions;  consisting  of  Setraons,  Essays,  Reflections,  Tales,  Anec- 
dotes, and  Hymns,  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Morgan,  B.D.  Incum- 
bent of  Christ  Church,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.     Vol.1.     5s. 

Sermons  for  Yuung  Persons  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  Society.  From 
Ninety-two  Sermons,  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  T.  Dehon,  D.D.  Bishop  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  South  Carolina.  Selected  by  the  Rev.  E.  Berens, 
M.A.     12mo.     5s. 

A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the  llev.  G.  Glover,  A.M. 
Archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  in  June,  1824.     Is.  6d. 

Sermons  on  the  Fifty-first  Psalm,  with  others  on  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Sub- 
jects.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Bull,  Curate  of  Clifeton,  Northamptonshire.     8vo.    10s. 
■  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Cathedral,  Norwich,  on  August  11,  before  his  Ma- 
jesty's Judges  of  Assize.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Crompton,  A.M.  Rector  of  Cranworth, 
Norfolk.     2s. 

Friendly  Conversations  between  a  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  England  and  his 
Flock  ;  being  an  Orphan's  Mite  in  the  Cause  of  Charity.     12mo.     5s.     - 

Requisites  for  fulfilling  the  Christian  Ministry ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  Lichfield,  August  30,  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Cooper,  Rector  of  Hamstall- 
Ridware,  andofYoxall,  Stafford.     8vo.      Is. 

MEDICINE. 

Commentaries  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  of  Children.  By 
R.  Dunglison,  M.D.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

HISTORY, 

Illustrations,  Historical,  Critical,  and  Biographical,  of  Novels  by  the  Author  of 
Waverley.  By  the  Rev.  R,  Warner,  Rector  of  Great  Chatlield.  Wiii^.  Vol?.  2 
and  a.     12mo.     11. 
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NOVELS. 

The  Tnstiigent  Chief  j  or  O'Halloran.  By  Dr.  M'Henry,  of  New  York.  In 
3  vols.  12mo.     18s. 

Oriental  Wanderings,  or  the  Fortunes  of  Felixj  a  Romance.  By  R.  C.  Tn 
3  vols.  IStno.     18s. 

Stanmore ;  or  the  Monk  and  the  Merchant's  Widow  :  a  Novel.  In  3  vols. 
l'2mo.     i8s. 

POETRY. 

Translations  and  Imitations.     By  the  Author  of  Ireland  j  a  Satire.     8vo.    7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  :  New  Se- 
ries.   Vol.  4.    12s. 

An  Introductory  Key  to  the  Greek  Language  j  consisting'  of  an  Elementary 
Greek  Grammar.    8vo.     9s. 

Prize  Essajs  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  :  with  an 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  from  November,  18'-iO,  to  December, 
1823.    Vol.  6.    8vo.    II.  4s. 

T.  Livii  Patavini  Historiurum  Libri  Decern,  Bellum  Punicum  Secundum  com- 
plexi.   Ex  Editione  A.  Drackenborchii.    CuraJosephi  Benson,  S.T.P.    12mo.    7s. 

Select  Proverbs  of  all  Nations,  on  various  Subjects  ;  with  Notes  and  Com- 
ments.    The  whole  arranged  on  a  new  Plan.     By  T.  Fielding.     18mo.    5s. 

The  Animal  Kingdom,  described  and  arranged  in  conformity  with  its  Organi- 
zation. By  the  Baron  Cuvier,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Academy  of  France, 
&c.  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  by  E.  Griffiths,  F.L.S.  and  others.  With 
Engravings.    Part  3.    In  Demy  4to.  24s.    Royal  8vo.  18s.    Demy  8vo.  12s. 

A  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Spanish  Grammar,  and  of  all  the  Difficulties  which 
the  Spanish  Language  can  present.    By  Mr.  Fernandez.    3s. 

The  Topography  of  all  the  known  Vineyards  ;  containing  a  Description  of  tlie 
Kind  and  Quality  of  iheir  Products,  and  a  Classification.  Translated  from  the 
French.     12mo.     6s. 

An  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Rules  of  English  Grammar,  and  to  explain  the 
Nature  and  Use  of  the  several  Particles.     12mo.     3s. 

Economical  Cookery,  for  Young  Housekeepers  ;  or  the  Art  of  providing  Good 
and  Palatable  Dishes  for  a  Family,  without  Extravagance.     By  a  Lady.     2s. 
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WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

A  Posthumous  Work  of  Miltons  will  be  published  early 
itt  the  ensuing  year,  by  his  Majesty's  Special  Command,  en- 
titled, Joannis  Miltoni,  Angli  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  Libri 
duo  posthumi,  nunc  primum  Typis  Mandati ;  edente  C.  R. 
Sumner,  M.A.  At  the  same  time  will  be  published,  a 
Translation,  by  C.  R.  Sumner,  M.A.  Librarian  and  His- 
toriographer to  his  Majesty,  and  Prebendary  of  Worcester. 
They  are  now  printing  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
each  in  a  Quarto  Volume. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Hussey  is  preparing  three  Volumes  of 
Theological  Ana,  under  the  title  of  Divinity  and  Divines. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  the  Civil  Engineer,  son  of  the  late  William 
Nicholson,  will  publish  next  Month,  a  Body  of  Practical 
Mechanics,  to  be  called  the  Operative  Mechanic  and  Ma- 
chinist. 

A  Collection  of  remarkable  Trials  is  printing  in  five  Vo- 
lumes, on  a  plan  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Burke. 

Dr.  Mitchell  armounces  a  Scotsman  s  Library,  or  Rarities, 
Anecdotes,  and  Curiosities  of  Scotland. 

An  Edition  in  8vo.  is  printing  of  Dr.  Conyers  Middletons 
Free  Enquiry  and  Letter  from  Rome,  as  an  Antidote  to  Mo- 
dern Popish  Miracles. 

The  Sisters  of  Nansfield,  a  Tale  for  Young  Women,  by 
the  Author  of  ''  the  Stories  of  Old  Daniel,"  &c.  is  in  the 
Press. 

Fireside  Scenes,  by  the  Author  of  the  "  Bachelor  and 
Married  Man,"  will  shortly  be  published. 

Mr.  Boaden's  Life  of  Kemble  may  be  expected  soon. 

An  Outline  Sketch  of  a  New  Theory  of  the  Earth  and  its 
Inhabitants,  by  a  Christian  Philosopher,  is  announced. 

Mr.  George  Downes,  Author  of  Letters  from  Mecklen- 
burg and  Holstein,  has  just  ready  for  publication  Dublin 
University  Prize  Poems,  with  Spanish  and  German  Bal- 
lads, &c. 

The  fourth  Volume  of  Grant's  History  of  the  English 
Church  and  Sects,  bringing  down  the  Narrative  to  1810. 

Monsignor  Marini,  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Archives,  has 
completed  his  Monumenta  Authentica  Anglice,  Scotia;,  et 
HibernicB.  This  work  will  extend  to  eight  Volumes  folio ; 
and  contains  above  five  thousand  Papal  Letters,  besides 
other  precious  Documents,  almost  as  numerous,  of  Letters 
from  our  Kings  and  Queens,  transcribed  from  the  Autographs, 
from  the  Time  of  Pope  Honorius  IILA.D.  1216,  to  a  recent 
Period.  The  whole  are  faithfully  copied  from  the  authentic 
Register  of  the  Vatican ;  and  none  of  them  have  been  hi- 
therto published.  Such  articles  as  have  correctly  appeared 
in  Rymer  and  our  Historians,  are  omitted  in  the  present 
Work. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Brande  has  in  the  Press  A  Manual  of  Phar- 
macy, in  one  Volume  8vo. 
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Art.  I.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man  :  in  which  the 
literal  Sense  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  that  Event  is 
asserted  and  vindicated.  By  the  Rev.  George  Holden, 
M.A.    8vo.  450  pp.     IQs.  Qd.    Rivingtons.     1823. 

The  author  of  this  volume  commences  his  work  with  some 
remarks  on  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture  are  too  commonly  received.  He  comments,  in 
terms  of  deserved  censure,  upon  those  who  come  to  the  study 
of  the  Sacred  Writings  with  a  rooted  attachment  to  pre- 
conceived opinions;  and  who,  instead  of  forming  their  system 
upon  the  Bible,  endeavour  to  make  the  Bible  bend  to  their 
system.  This  he  justly  points  out  as  a  most  fatal  source  of 
error,  and  very  properly  observes,  what  is  often  too  much 
overlooked,  j,hat  this  fault,  so  commonly  charged  upon  those 
who  subscribe  to  creeds  and  formularies,  is,  in  fact,  with 
much  more  justice,  chargeable  upon  those  who  pride  them- 
selves upon  their  emancipation  from  spiritual  fetters.  He 
well  exposes  the  conduct  of  those  whose  profession  is  un- 
limited freedom  of  opinion,  and  whose  practice  is  to  uphold 
their  peculiar  tenets,  with  the  most  exclusive  and  stubborn 
pertinacity ;  and,  very  truly,  observes,  that  no  member  of 
any  establishment  ever  maintained  his  creed  with  more 
bigotted  zeal,  than  the  disciples  of  that  school,  who,  with  all 
the  boast  of  enlightened  liberality,  display,  in  fact,  any  thing 
but  candour  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  in  the  way  they 
twist  Scripture  to  their  own  purpose. 

The  connection  which  subsists  between  the  history  of  the 
fall  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  is  ably  and 
forcibly  maintained  by  our  author,  in  his  first  section.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  present  to  our  readers  one  specimen  of 
his  observations  on  this  point. 

"  The  fall,  then,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
redemption,  is  a  subject  deeply  important.  It  is  that  which  gives 
consistency  and  harmony  to  the  whole  code  of  Revelation.  The 
restoration  of  man  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  is  the  grand  and  ulti- 
mate object  of  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian  dispensations, 
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I  dare  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  with  Bishop  Horsley,  that  *  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  any  man  can,  in  good  earnest,  believe  the 
Gospel,  who  can  find  no  vestige,  in  this  3d  chapter  of  Genesis,  of 
a  seducing  devil  or  a  redeeming  Saviour,' — for  the  existing  depra- 
vity of  man  mai/  require  a  redeeming  Saviour  ;  but  to  reject  that 
history,  is  to  take  away  one  of  the  pillars  of  vital  religion.  The 
fall  carries  us  onward  to  the  recovery  ;  and  hence  the  adversaries 
of  pure  Christianity  are  aware,  that,  if  they  can  explain  away  the 
account  of  that  event,  they  will  at  least  shake,  if  not  entirely  over- 
throw, the  great  doctrine  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  It 
is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  those,  who  repose  their  hopes  of  accept- 
ance, in  the  awful  day  of  accounts,  upon  the  merits  and  mediation 
of  a  Redeemer,  to  examine  carefully  the  grounds  of  their  belief  in 
Adam's  fatal  apostacy.  It  bears  too  closely  upon'  what  they  con- 
sider a  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  ever  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  indifference."    P.  19. 

The  principles  of  Scripture  interpretation,  of  course,  oc- 
cupy a  due  share  of  discussion.  After  some  general  obser- 
Yations,  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss,  each  in  a  separate 
section,  the  different  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  fall.  He 
-considers,  minutely,  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  literal  interpretation  of  each  ;  and  after  having- 
got  rid  of  these,  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  plain  and  literal 
tenor  of  the  history,  and  to  establish  it  on  the  firmest  grounds. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  conceive  upon  what  possible 
^grounds  a  man,  devoid  of  sinister  motives,  should  feel  a 
greater  wish  to  explain,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  a  passage 
in  the  history  of  Moses,  than  a  passage  in  the  history  of 
Herodotus.  Upon  the  same  principle  of  interpretation,  why 
should  not  the  renowned  histories  of  Gyges,  and  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  be  all  allegories?  How  are  we  to  distinguish 
the  impregnable  walls  of  Babylon  from  mere  castles  in  the 
air?  Where  is  the  limit  between  history  and  fiction  to  be 
placed  1  If,  in  spite  of  modern  scepticism,  our  most  emi- 
nent critics  continue  to  maintain  the  general  veracity  of 
Homer,  as  a  historian,  why  is  Moses  to  be  considered  only 
as  a  poet? 

In  short,  if  the  boundary  line  between  reality  and  ro- 
mance, be  so  very  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  it  must  be  a 
satisfaction  to  every  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  truth,  to 
have  some  rule  laid  down,  which  may  serve,  at  least,  in  one 
instance,  to  guide  his  belief.  The  rules  of  common  sense 
are  those  which  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  mainly  fol- 
lows. He  takes  up  each  particular,  and  points  out,  in  the 
most  clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  how  far  reason  obliges 
us  to  take  the  expressions  of  the  Sacred  Historian  in  their 
rigidly  literal  sense :  and  in  doing  so,  he  does  not  appear  to 
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us,  at  least,  in  any  degree,  worth  noticing-,  to  have  fallen 
into  the  extreme,  opposite  to  that  of  the  metaphorical  in- 
terpreters ;  that  of  those  who  follow  up,  or  rather,  as  it 
were,  hunt  clown,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  writer  on  whom 
they  are  commenting,  into  the  most  trackless  labyrinths  of 
tangled  conjecture.  Our  author  is  not  one  of  this  class  of 
interpreters :  iie  is  as  far  from  being  led  away  by  vagaries, 
miscalled  philosophical  views,  as  by  conceits,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Biblical  criticisms.  He  is  evidently  possessed  of 
that  very  essential  requisite  in  such  an  enquiry — a  respectable, 
not  to  say,  profound  knowledge,  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
This  knowledge  is  united  with,  and  tempered  by,  the  exer- 
cise of  a  sound  judgment,  and  no  inconsiderable  reasoning 
powers  :  and  the  subject  being  one  which  affords  a  particu- 
larly wide  and  tempting  field  of  conjecture  to  an  excursive 
fancy,  we  think  it  will  be  allowed,  that  such  qualifications  are 
the  more  particularly  desirable. 

After  having,  in  his  first  chapter,  advanced  many  general 
observations  on  the  argument,  of  equal  excellence  with  those 
we  have  adverted  to,  Mr.  Holden  proceeds,  in  the  second, 
to  enter,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  into  the  different 
arguments,  or  more  properly,  ridiculous  dreams,  which  have 
been  put  forth  l)y  persons  desirous  of  explaining  away  facts, 
in  order  to  suit  their  preconceived  notions.  Each  of  these 
enviable  specimens  of  critical  acumen,  he  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  discuss,  in  a  separate  section  ;  a  labour  which  we 
are  no  way  inclined  to  undergo. 

After  discussing  the  various  attempts  at  metaphorical  in- 
terpretation, and  refuting  them  in  the  way  we  have  seen,  our 
author  proceeds,  in  his  third  chapter,  to  vindicate  and  es- 
tablish the  literal  sense  of  the  history  of  the  fall.  He  first 
enters  upon  various  general  reasons  for  thus  understanding 
the  matter.  Some  authors,  it  seems,  are  disposed  to  super- 
add, as  it  were,  a  metaphorical  to  the  literal  sense  ;  to  con- 
sider this  portion  of  the  Sacred  History  as  symbolical.  Sup- 
posing this  admissible,  still  Mr.  Holden  very  properly  and 
strongly  maintains  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  simple 
interpretation.  But  next,  dismissing  this  topic,  he  proceeds 
to  some  more  general  observations,  which  we  will  copy. 

"  Hermeneutic  writers  are  universally  agreed,  that  the  literal 
sense  is  always  to  be  received,  unless  solid  grounds  appear  to  the 
contrary.  The  uncertainty  and  doubtfulness  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, forbid  its  employment  where  the  literal  meaning  pre- 
sents no  insuperable  difficulty.  Neither  is  it  a  very  small  difficulty  or 
trifling  objection,  which  can  authorize  us  to  adopt  such  a  visionary 
mode  of  exposition.    If  the  letter  be  deserted,  we  embark  on  the 
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boundless  ocean  of  conjecture  ;  borne  along  on  the  wings  of  a  soar- 
ing fancy — learning  and  judgment  are  left  behind  ;  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  cease  to  be  an  unerring  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ;  for, 
by  the  Proteus  power  of  allegory,  they  are  easily  bent  into  compli- 
ance with  any  system,  however  absurd,  which  a  rash  and  eccentric 
mind  may  suggest.  Should  we  reject  the  Pentateuchal  history  of 
the  fall,  in  its  grammatical  acceptation,  what  shall  we  substitute  in 
its  place  ?  The  advocates  of  the  allegorical  scheme,  are  far  from 
being  unanimous  ;  and  no  mystical  interpretation  has  ever  yet  been 
offered  to  the  world,  which  has  met  with  more  than  a  very  partial 
approbation  of  the  learned.  What,  then,  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
rejection  of  the  literal  sense  ?  Is  it  not  to  plunge  us  into  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  to  substitute  visionary  phantasies  instead  of  sound 
sense  and  sober  judgment,  to  bewilder  us  in  the  mazes  of  scepti- 
cism, without  offering  any  clue  to  guide  us  to  the  recesses  of  truth.'* 
P.  24-9. 

With  many  more  observations  equally  good,  the  author 
goes  on  to  maintain,  that  if  the  Sacred  Writer  had  intended 
a  figurative  meaning,  or  that  the  history  should  be  regarded 
as  symbolical,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  have  given  some 
hint  of  such  intention.  In  this  discussion  he  well  introduces 
a  strong  remark  of  Bishop  Horsley.  If,  says  the  Bishop, 
the  Mosaic  history  be  an  allegory,  it  is  an  allegory  without  a 
key,  which  no  man  can  interpret;  and,  delivering  his  history 
in  this  disguise,  the  inspired  teacher  of  the  chosen  race  has, 
in  truth,  given  no  information,  and  might  as  well  have  left  his 
tale  untold,  as  have  told  it  in  so  obscure  a  riddle,  which  is 
neither  calculated  to  convey  any  moral  truth,  nor  to  serve 
any  political  purpose  the  author  might  be  supposed  to  have 
in  view. 

This  line  of  argument  is  afterwards  continued  as  follows  : 

"  Now  the  fall,  according  to  the  literal  narrative  in  Genesis,  is 
either  a  fact,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  a  fact,  what  possible  motive 
could  induce  Moses  to  record  it  in  any  other  than  the  plain  and 
simple  language  of  history  ?  It  was  not  calculated  to  wound  na- 
tional pride,  or  to  tarnish  individual  greatness,  which  might  render 
some  disguise  expedient ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  interesting  to 
the  whole  human  race,  fundamentally  connected  with  every  system 
of  religion,  and,  as  presenting  a  solution  of  the  important  question 
concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  ought  to  be  related  with  clearness 
and  perspicuity.  Being  neither  impelled  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  nor  by  the  character  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  what 
could  be  gained  by  involving  a  simple  fact  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic ?  When  the  truth  was  already  in  some  degree  known, 
why  veil  it  under  a  mythos  or  allegory  ?  A  conduct  so  absurd  in 
itself,  would  be  equally  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  matter,  and  to  whom  a  plain  statement  of  it 
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alone,  could  be  either  acceptable  or  profitable.  If  it  were  not  a 
fact,  any  attempt  to  palm  a  fable  upon  his  cotemporaries,  would 
have  been  ruinous  to  his  own  character  as  a  divinely-commissioned 
teacher.  They  must  have  had  some  information  concerning  the 
first  pair ;  and  a  fabulous  history  would  have  met  with  immediate 
detection  and  exposure.  Any  account  not  agreeing  with  the  Is- 
raelitish  traditions,  would  have  been  instantly  rejected  as  false  ; 
and  hence  Moses  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  recorded 
any  thing  respecting  Adam  and  Eve,  which  was  not  strictly  and 
literally  true,  inasmuch  as  nothing  else  could  be  admitted  by  the 
Jewish  people,  who  were  already  partially  acquainted  with  the 
truth."     P.  274. 

The  second  section  of  this  chapter  introduces  us  to  an  enu- 
njeration  of  the  various  proofs  which  may  be  deduced  from  tra- 
dition iu  support  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  fall.  The  traditions 
alluded  to  are  those  prevalent  in  many  pagan  and  idolatrous 
nations.  They  are  observed  by  the  historical  inquirer  existing- 
among-  people  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  local  situa- 
tion, and  never  having  possessed  any  means  of  communication, 
except  what  must  have  existed  in  their  having  sprung  from 
a  common  origin.  In  collecting  and  commenting  upon  such 
traditions,  our  author  has  displayed,  in  a  most  creditable  point 
of  view,  his  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  stores  of 
ancient  history  and  religious  antiquities.  As  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  details  of  this  interesting  part  of  the  subject,  our 
readers  must  be  contented  by  being  referred  to  p.  270  et  seq. 
of  this  volume  for  a  highly  instructive  collection  of  records, 
deduced  from  the  early  mythology,  not  only  of  the  Greeks, 
but  also  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  Zend-avesta  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  and  the  records  of  the  Hindoo  theology.  These 
all  allude,  in  the  most  evident  manner,  to  a  fall  from  a  state 
of  happiness  and  innocence  which  befel  the  first  proge- 
nitors of  the  human  race;  and  iu  a  most  particular  and  ex- 
press manner,  they  all  contain  allusions  to  the  evil  principle 
under  the  form  of  a  serpent.  Closely  connected  with  these 
traditions,  is  that  of  a  promised  deliverer  to  arise  in  a  future 
age,  the  restorer  of  fallen  man.  The  writer  argues  with 
much  acuteness  upon  the  origin  of  these  traditions,  which  are 
very  clearly  shewn  to  have  originated  from  the  early  accounts 
of  the  fall  preserved  by  the  patriarchs,  and  by  which  the 
literal  interpretation  is  incontestably  supported. 

In  the  third  section,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  to  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  fall.  These  testimonies  are  found  in 
the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Jewish  Church,  in  which  ex- 
press allusions  are  met  with  obviously  implying  (he  literal  fact; 
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as  well  as  in  the  early  writers  of  the  Christian  Church,  whose 
works  atford  an  evidence  of  the  general  belief  of  the  times  in 
which  they  wrote.  This  part  of  the  subject  affords  the  author 
ample  room  for  bringing  the  stores  of  his  theological  reading 
into  use.  He  displays  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
fathers  and  early  writers,  not  by  an  ostentatious  parade  of  au- 
thorities, but  by  a  judicious  selection  of  such  testimonies  as 
bear  most  on  his  subject. 

In  the  fourth  section,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  work,  the  author  proceeds  to  detail  the 
proofs  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  fall, 
which  arise  from  the  testimony  of  other  passages  of  Scripture. 
This  class  of  arguments  appears  to  us  to  be  of  more  real 
force  than  any  other,  because  here  the  literal  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  history  is  placed  in  immediate  comparison  with 
those  other  Scriptural  doctrines  in  relation  to  which  it  is 
alone  of  material  importance.  To  inquire  into  the  correct 
interpretation  of  this  narrative,  when  viewed  abstractedly,  is 
merely  a  topic  of  curious  inquiry.  But  when  we  interpret  it 
by  comparison  of  Scriptural  authorities,  the  subject  is  brought 
home  to  ourselves,,  and  we  feel  its  connection  with  our  highest 
and  eternal  interests.  Such  is  the  impression  which  the 
perusal  of  this  section  of  the  work  cannot  fail  to  produce. 
The  author  commences  by  examining  the  allusions  to  the 
subject  in  the  Book  of  Job.  These  well-known  passages  are 
ably  commented  upon.  He  proceeds  to  remark,  that  in  the 
remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  fewer  allusions  to  the 
fall  are  found  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  this  ap- 
parent objection  is  well  answered  by  an  observation  of  Bishop 
Sherlock,  that  the  great  promises  made  to  David  of  a  son, 
whose  kingdom  should  endure  for  ever,  had  eclipsed  all  the 
ancient  hopes,  and  so  intirely  possessed  the  mind  of  the 
Psalmist,  and  of  his  son  Solomon,  that  they  seldom  looked 
higher  than  the  immediate  promises  of  God  to  themselves. 
The  succeeding  Prophets  the  author  represents  as  the  mini- 
sters of  new  declarations  made  by  God,  and  who,  therefore, 
had  no  occasion  to  treat  of  the  old.  All  that  we  are  there- 
fore to  expect  is,  that  they  should  allude  to  the  subject  only 
in  transitu:  and  that  we  should  find  little  more  than  distant 
hints  and  allusions  in  their  writings:  and  such  we  accordingly 
meet  with.  Of  many  of  these  Mr  Holden  adduces  instances 
■which  give  very  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  position,  that 
these  writers  understood  the  Fall  in  its  literal  sense. 

In  going  on  to  discuss  the  proofs  deducible  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  New  Testament,  the  author  first  considers, 
the  representation  there  made  of  Adam  as  a  type  of  Christ ; 
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and  with  considerable  ability  deduces  the  inference,  from  the 
corresponding-  essential  feature  in  all  types,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  his  history  alluded  to  were  real.  A  similar  line  of 
argument  is  maintained  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage, and  our  Saviour's  reference  to  the  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Adam  and  Eve  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Holden  evinces  much  learning  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, in  subsequently  adducing,  and  arguing  upon,  the  more 
explicit  declarations  on  the  subject  given  in  the  Epistles. 

His  remarks  on  the  important  passage,  (Rom.  v.  12 — 19,) 
we  must  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  Here  Is  a  comparison  between  the  benefits  of  Christ's  obedi- 
ence  unto  death,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  Adam's  disobedience. 
If  the  obedience  of  the  one  were  a  fact,  which  will  not  be  disputed, 
so  was  the  disobedience  of  the  other ;  and  having  thus  established 
the  truth  of  one  part  of  the  Pentateuchal  record,  we  thence  infer 
the  literal  truth  of  the  whole. 

"  But  further,  the  Apostle  in  carrying  on  the  comparison  men- 
tions, and  thereby  verifies  the  chief  particulars  of  the  fall.  In 
saying  that  *  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men.'  (Ver.  12.)  He  plainly 
asserts,  that  death  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  *  one  man,* 
and  that  this  one  man  was  Adam,  we  learn  from  the  14;th  verse, 
where  Adam  is  called,  *  the  figure  (or  type)  of  him  that  was  to 
come :'  that  is,  as  the  best  commentators  are  agreed,  both  commu- 
nicated to  mankind  the  effects  of  their  respective  conduct ;  Adam 
communicated  sin  and  death  ;  Christ,  righteousness  and  life.  The 
sentence  of  death  upon  men,  was  for  one  offence,  '  for  the  judgment 
was  by  one  to  condemnation.'  (Ver.  16.)  And  by  that  offence, 
hereditary  depravity  was  entailed  upon  all  the  posterity  of  the  first 
man  ;  *  for  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners, 
so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.'  (Ver.  19.) 

••  The  whole  of  the  Apostle's  argument  assumes  the  historical 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall.  What  could  be  more  ab- 
surd, than  to  institute  a  long  comparison  between  the  effects  of 
Adam's  disobedience,  and  our  Saviour's  obedience,  if  the  former 
had  not  been  a  fact.  The  comparison  has  no  other  ground  to  stand 
upon  than  the  reality  of  those  consequences  attending  Adam's  sin, 
which  the  recital,  in  its  plain  signification,  leads  us  to  infer;  St. 
Paul,  therefore,  must  have  believed  the  circumstances  recorded  in 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  which,  consequently,  is  literally  true." 
P.  324. 

Mr.  H.  next  adverts  to  (1  Cor.  xi.  5 — 7,)  and  shews  very 
clearly,  that  in  giving  rules  respecting  the  behaviour  of 
women,  and  assigning  his  reasons  for  them,  the  Apostle  im- 
plies the  literal  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

He  observes  the  importance  of  the  passage,  (2  Cor.  xi.  3.) 
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where  the  serpent  is  mentioned  as  having  beguiled  Eve.  The 
Apostle  could  not  make  the  comparison  thus  expressed,  if  the 
account  of  the  fall  were  a  mere  apologue  or  moral  fable. 

We  have  not  room  to  enter  further  upon  our  author's  sub- 
sequent discussion  of  the  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
&c.  where  the  subjection  of  the  woman  is  enforced  by  similar 
allusions  to  the  history  of  the  Creation  and  Fall.  The  argu- 
ments are  of  the  same  description  as  those  we  have  quoted ; 
and  throughout  the  author  displays  a  very  extensive  and 
minute  acquaintance  with  all  the  various  opinions  held  by 
different  commentators  of  established  repute,  on  the  much 
controverted  points  on  which  he  has  occasion  to  touch.  The 
list  of  the  authors  he  has  consulted,  is  very  numerous,  and 
among  them  we  observe  many  single  names,  to  have  searched 
through  whose  voluminous  tomes  would  alone  evince  no  in- 
considerable diligence  of  research.  Mr.  Holden  is  evidently 
a  well-read  theological  scholar,  not  only  in  the  diviaes  of  our 
own,  but  in  those  of  foreign  countries.  The  high-flown  theo- 
ries of  many  of  the  German  philosophico-theological  writers, 
are  treated  by  him  with  deserved  censure.  And  a  sober  and 
cautious  discrimination,  in  not  admitting  any  thing  of  a  hypo- 
thetical nature,  is  the  leading  feature  of  all  his  investigations. 

His  final  conclusion  is  couched  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  From  the  texts  adduced,  and  the  observations  made,  in  this 
section,  we  may  collect  the  sense  of  the  New  Testament  writers  as 
to  the  historical  truth  of  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Genesis. 
And  when  they  are  coupled  with  the  references  to  the  same  history 
in  the  Old  Testament,  their  united  testimony  proves  beyond  all 
reasonable  contradiction,  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall,  is 
to  be  understood  in  its  plain  and  literal  sense." 

Of  the  style  of  the  work,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  sufficiently  from  the  specimens  we  have  given.  To  us 
we  must  confess  it  seems  heavy  ;  and  there  is  a  prolixity 
about  some  parts,  and  a  long  drawn  prosiness  hanging  about 
some  of  the  arguments  which  is  rather  narcotic.  We  are 
often  tempted  to  wish  for  more  conciseness  of  style,  and  we 
think  the  argument  would  in  no  part  suffer  from  curtailment; 
being  itself  of  so  very  evident  a  description,  that  we  conceive 
it  can  hardly  require  much  amplification  in  order  to  produce 
conviction  ;  and  if  so,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  lose  in  force  by 
the  too  much  involved  robes  with  which  it  is  loaded,  Har- 
iug  said  much  in  praise  of  our  author  in  the  earlier  part  of 
our  remarks,  he  must  not  accuse  us  of  unfairness  in  here  ex- 
pressing our  censure  of  what  appears  to  us  to  call  for  it  We 
have  repeatedly  taken  up  the  book ;  but  have  felt  a  want  of 
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interest,  and  nothing*  to  stimulate  research  into  its  contents  : 
yet,  when  we  peruse  any  part,  we  soon  fail  not  to  discover 
much  of  real  value.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  condensed 
version.  The  argument  is  one  of  importance ;  and  if  put 
into  a  striking"  and  popular  form,  would  not  fail,  we  think, 
to  produce  beneficial  effects  in  fixing-  the  belief  of  many,  and 
in  dispelling  the  fantastic  images  of  an  unrestrained  spirit  of 
interpretation. 


Art.  II.  Mornings  at  Bow-street.  A  Selection  of  the  most 
humourous  and  entertaining  Reports  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Morning  Herald.  By  Mr.  Wight,  Bow-street  Reporter 
to  the  Morning  Herald.  With  twetity-one  illustrative 
Drawings,  hy  George  Cruikshank.  8vo.  28G  pp.  10s.  6d. 
Baldwyn.    1824. 

The  demand  for  sedition  has  materially  diminished,  and  the 
supply  has  accommodated  itself  to  this  alteration  in  the 
market.  The  demand  for  nonsense,  trash,  and  ribaldry  con- 
tinues, and  the  newspapers  furnish  them  with  correspondent 
alacrity.  But  the  writer  whose  volume  is  now  before  us, 
has  taken  the  lead,  and  keeps  it.  Not  contented  with  turning 
an  ephemeral  penny  by  inventing  police  reports  for  the 
papers,  this  modest  author  presents  a  second  edition  of  his 
slang,  in  the  shape  of  a  thick  little  volume,  and  drenches  us 
with  the  nauseating  mixture,  of  which  it  was  difficult  to 
swallow  a  drop  at  a  time.  Why  a  man  of  common  sense 
should  wish  to  perpetuate  those  Eow-street  reports,  we  are 
not  acute  enough  to  discover.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  first  and  smallest  is  not  deficient  in  farcical 
humour ;  the  second,  of  more  considerable  dimensions,  is 
stupid ;  the  third,  and  by  far  the  largest,  is  obscene.  We 
will  introduce  our  country  readers  to  some  of  the  interme- 
diate squad. 

"A  Spoiled  Quadrille. — One  Solomon  Dobbs,  an  operative 
tailor,  •  all  fudge  and  fooster/  like  a  superannuated  goose,  was 
charged  by  a  very  spruce  young  gentleman,  with  raising  a  false 
alarm  against  him,  whereby  he,  the  young  gentleman,  was  in 
eminent  danger  of  being  treated  as  a  pickpocket,  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

"The  young  gentleman,  whose  name  we  understand  to  be  Henry 
Augustus  JinkSy  was  proceeding  to  his  studies  in  quadrilting  at  the 
dancing  academy,  in  Picket- place,  Temple  Bar,  about  nine  o'clock 
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in  the  evening;  and  being  thinly  clad,  in  silken  hose,  and  all  that, 
he  was  hurrying  along  to  keep  himself  warm  and  in  proper- 
quadrilling  condition.  Whilst  he  was  so  hurrying  along,  with  his 
head  full  of  fiddles  and  new  figures,  he  heard  somebody  behind 
him  cry  '  stop  !'  and  looking  back  he  saw  Mr.  Solomon  Dobbs  wad- 
ling  after  him.  Mr.  Henry  Augustus  Jinks  had  no  idea  that  the 
cry  of  such  a  queer-looking  man  could  be  addressed  to  him,  and 
so  he  continued  to  run  on;  but  Mr.  Soloraan  Dobbs  still  waddled 
after  him,  exclaiming  *  stop  him  !  stop  that  thief,  &c.'  though  in 
such  a  thick  husky  voice  that  nobody  noticed  him.  Neither  did 
Mr.  Henry  Augustus  Jinks  notice  him,  but  ran  on,  and  on,  till  he  ar- 
rived at  the  assembly  room ;  and  the  first  quadrille— which  had  been 
only  waiting  for  him — was  just  about  to  be  lead  off,  when  in  wad- 
dled Mr.  Solomon  Dobbs,  and  seizes  Mr.  Henry  Augustus  Jinks 
by  his  quite  clean,  fresh-starched  cravattery !  to  the  great  terror 
of  the  ladies,  the  indignation  of  the  gentlemen,  the  silencing  of 
the  fiddlers,  and  total  disarrangement  of  the  quadrille !  This  was 
shocking  enough  in  all  conscience  ;  but  how  was  the  terror  and  in- 
dignation increased  when  Mr.  Solomon  Dobbs,  still  holding  the 
astonished  Mr.  Henry  Augustus  Jinks  by  his  clean  cravat,  told 
him  in  plain  terms,  that  he  was  a  pickpocket,  and  had  robbed  him 
of  his  watch  !  It  was  too  much.  The  ladies  squealed,  the  gentle- 
men stormed,  the  fiddlers  bagged  their  cremonas,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Augustus  Jinks  threatened  an  action  of  slander ;  but  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  more  judiciously,  ran  for  a  watchman,  and  Mr. 
Solomon  Dobbs  was  carried  off  to  the  watch-house  as  a  dangerous 
and  evil-minded  disorderly. 

"  The  magistrate  called  upon  Mr.  Solomon  Dobbs  for  an  expla- 
nation of  his  strange  conduct. 

«« « And  please  your  worship,  I  was  not  so  sober  as  I 

might  have  been,*  solemnly  replied  Mr.  Solomon  Dobbs,  with  an 
owl-like  twinkle  of  his  gin-quenched  eyes. 

•'  '  Had  you  any  ground  for  the  charge  you  made  against  this 
young  gentleman,'  asked  the  magistrate. 

♦'  '  Your  worship,  I  had  not ;  and  I  really  have  no  recollection 
of  having  done  what  is  laid  to  my  charge,'  replied  Mr.  Solomon 
Dobbs  in  deep  despondency. 

*«  '  Then,  by  your  own  confession,  you  are  a  drunken  fool,'  re- 
sponded his  worship. 

"  Mr.  Solomon  Dobbs  bowed  assent.— Mr.  Henry  Augustus  Jinks 
said  he  was  satisfied,  and  the  matter  was  dismissed."     P.  16. 

"  The  Cook  and  the  Tailor. — This  was  a  matter  of  assault 
and  battery,  originating  in  roast  lamb  and  cauliflower,  carried  on 
by  means  of  a  misfitting  toilinet  waistcoat,  and  ending  in  battle 
and  bloodshed. 

«'  Mr.  Ellerbach  the  defendant,  a  tailor  (by  trade,)  small  in  person 
and  fashionably  attired,  with  his  dexter  arm  gracefully  suspended 
in  a  black  silk  sling,  v/as  brought  up  by  the  nocturals  of  St. 
Martin's  watch-house,  and  placed  before  the  bench.     Whereupon 
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Ml".  Arundel,  the  complainant,  '  a  good  portly  man,  and  corpulent ; 
of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage,'  being 
first  duly  sworn,  deposed,  that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  an  eating 
house,  (commonly  called  a  slap-bang  shop)  ;  and  that  the  defen- 
dant, Mr.  Ellerbach,  being  indebted  to  him  for  sundry  plates  of 
roast  lamb  and  cauliflower,  he,  the  complainant,  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  have  the  said  plates  of  roast  lamb  and  cauliflower  paid  for 
without  delay,  inasmuch  as  he  was  fully  aware  that  when  a  good 
dinner  had  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  taken,  it  was 
speedily  forgotten,  especially  when  taken  on  tick.  He,  therefore, 
as  aforesaid,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be  paid,  which  so  in- 
censed Mr.  Ellerbach  that  he  came  into  his  shop,  as  he,  the  com- 
plainant, was  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  and,  after  having 
kicked  up  a  great  dust,  threatened  to  beat  the  whole  lot.  Com- 
plainant having  no  inclination  to  be  beaten,  ordered  him  to  depart 
in  peace,  and  pay  for  the  lamb  and  cauliflower  when  convenient. 

But  the  defendant's  voice  was  still  for  war  ;  he  d d  the  lamb 

and  cauliflower,  '  vain-gloriously;'  and  when  one  of  complain- 
ant's cooks  went  toward  him  with  the  kind  intention  of  persuading 
him  to  be  quiet,  he  took  up  his  fist  and  struck  the  unoffending  cook 
right  on  the  mouth.  The  blood  gushed  forth  in  a  torrent ;  and, 
whilst  poor  cookei/  was  looking  for  his  teeth,  complainant  called  in 
the  watch,  and  defendant  was  conveyed  to  durance. 

'*  Mr.  Ellerbach  entered  upon  his  reply  in  a  mild  tone  of  im- 
passioned eloquence;  he  admitted  having  eaten  the  lamb  and 
cauliflower,  and  that  he  took  it  on  tick — not  because  he  lacked 
the  means  of  paying  for  it,  even  to  the  uttermost  farthing ;  but, 
because  he  had  a  counter  claim  upon  the  complainant  for  making 
him  a  toilinet  waistcoat,  which  he,  the  complainant,  alleged  was  a 
misfit,  and  therefore  disputed  the  payment.  Things  were  in  this 
state  up  to  Thursday  night  last,  when  he,  the  defendant,  sent  to 
complainant's  shop  for  some  cold  roast  beef  and  pickled  cabbage, 
intending  to  eat  it  for  his  supper,  when  to  his  immense  amaze- 
ment, the  messenger  returned,  stating  that  complainant  not  only 
refused  to  send  it,  but  had  actually  threatened  to  make  pickled 
cabbage  of  him  (the  defendant),  uidess  he  immediately  paid  for  the 
Iamb  and  cauliflower.  This  allusion  to  cabbage  he  very  naturally 
took  as  a  reflection — a  vulgar  reflection  upon  his  profession  as  a 
tailor,  and  he  therefore  went  to  his  shop  in  person,  to  know  what 
he  meant  hy  pickling  him.  But  he  had  scarcely  entered  the  doors, 
when  he  found  complainant  and  his  subordinate  cooks  all  up  in 
arms  against  him.  Complainant  called  him  a  scoundrel,  and 
ordered  him  to  depart,  without  giving  him  time  to  demand  the 
explanation  he  came  for ;  and  whilst  he  was  endeavouring  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  one  of  the  cooks  made  *  a  contemptuous  and 
rather  indecent  sort  of  noise  with  his  mouth,'  which  so  exasperated 
him,  that  he  certainly  did  strike  him  upon  the  offending  oi-gan,  and 
in  so  doing  he  thought  himself  fully  justified.  In  conclusion,  he 
said,  though  the  cook  might  have  lost  a  little  blood  by  the  blow, 
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and  even,  perhaps,  an  odd  tooth  or  so,  yet  he,  himself,  at  the  same 
time  knocked  the  skin  off  his  own  knuckles  against  cookey's  teeth, 
and  strained  his  thumb  so,  that  he  was  obliged  to  carry  it  in  a 
sling ;  and  therefore  he  submitted  that  the  assault  account  ought 
to  be  considered  as  balanced. 

"  The  magistrate,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  ordered 
him  to  find  bail  for  his  appearance  to  answer  it  at  the  sessions. 

"Thus,  though  the  cook  failed  to  pickle  the  tailor,  the  tailor  con- 
trived to  place  himself  in  pickle — and  in  such  a  pickle  as  probably 
cured  him  of  his  pugnacious  propensities."     P.  lis. 

Gould  any  one  suppose,  that  such  stuff  as  this  would  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  a  newspaper  ?  Could  any  one  sup- 
pose that  this  Bow-street  reporting  would  prove  so  attractive 
as  to  call  up  hosts  of  imitators,  and  effectually  awaken  com- 
petition ?  We  understand  that  these  things  have  occurred, 
and  in  truth  it  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  newspaper  without 
perceiving  their  existence  and  effects.  Examinations  and 
trials  of  a  peculiar  character  are  now  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  political  discoveries  or  leading  articles.  The  latter 
are  written  by  the  veriest  bunglers  in  Grub-street,  and  are 
read,  we  apprehend,  by  no  one.  The  former  constitute  the 
valuable  portion  of  our  daily  intelligence,  and  if  half  a  dozen 
blackguards  have  been  picked  up  drunk  in  the  streets,  and 
shewn  some  sport  before  Birnie  or  Conant,  the  job  pays  as 
well  as  an  Extraordinary  Gazette. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Weare  afforded  as  good  a  harvest  as 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  a  miserable  profligate,  who  has 
ruined  all  who  are  connected  with  him,  excites  ten  times  as 
much  attention  as  the  Grecian  Navy. 

We  do  not  contend,  that  the  interest  which  is  felt  upon 
these  occasions  is  an  unequivocal  system  of  a  diseased 
state  of  the  public  mind,  or  that  it  is  productive  of  unmixed 
evil.  Crimes  of  such  enormity  must  necessarily  attract  no- 
tice, and  when,  as  in  these  cases,  the  crowning  act  of  guilt 
appears  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  debauchery,  extra- 
vagance, and  all  descriptions  of  vice,  the  warning  may  deter, 
more  extensively  than  the  example  stimulates. 

The  great  evil  is  the  increased  and  increasing  introduc- 
tion and  sale  of  obscenity.  A  trial  for  seduction  or  rape, 
with  the  particulars  at  full  length,  and  the  cross  examination 
of  the  principal  witness,  is  an  indispensable  weekly  ingre- 
dient. The  similarity  which  runs  through  the  greater  part 
of  these  histories,  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  they  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  imagination  of  the  embellisher,  and  that  he 
is  confident  of  writing  what  will  sell,  when  he  writes  what 
ought  never  to  be  read.     This  is  the  nuisance  to  be  abated. 
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We  do  not  complain  of  the  political,  but  of  the  moral  sins 
of  the  newspapers.  The  gentlemen  of  the  press  may  talk 
as  much  nonsense  as  they  please,  provided  they  abstain  from 
gross  ribaldry.  But  when  their  columns  are  crammed  with 
details  which  can  never  be  permitted  to  circulate  in  a  respec- 
table family,  it  is  high  time  that  all  respectable  families 
should  make  common  cause  against  their  disturbers,  and 
refuse  to  purchase  any  newspaper  which  admits  indecent 
particulars  into  its  pages.  This  is  the  only  remedy,  and 
those  who  do  not  adopt  it  incur  a  heavy  responsibility.  We 
have  spoken  slightingly  of  the  political  evil,  because  we  think 
the  newspaper  gang  too  silly  to  be  mischievous.  The  states- 
man who  does  the  serious  department  for  the  Morning  Herald 
accused  the  clergy  some  weeks  since  of  preaching  Herodotus, 
instead  of  the  Gospel.  And  he  deems  the  observation  so  sen- 
sible, that  he  actually  repeated  it  within  a  fortnight.  The 
Times  has  grown  fat  upon  advertisements,  and  fat  men  do  not 
storm  castles.  The  Chronicle  has  sunk  below  the  level  of 
the  Black  Dwarf;  nobody  reads  the  Examiner,  and  old  Cob- 
bett,  the  best  and  most  contemptible  writer  of  the  whole 
bunch,  amuses  himself  with  straw  plat,  acacia  trees,  and  the 
Kensington  turnpike  road.  In  the  meantime,  our  worthy 
friends  of  the  Courier  and  Post  disdain  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  the  opposition,  and  cautiously  abstain  from 
exhibiting  any  large  portion  of  political  information,  talent, 
or  consistency. 


Art.  III.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Che- 
mical Science.  By  Goldsworthy  Gurney.  8vo.  310  pp. 
I3«.     Whittaker.    1823. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
by  the  author,  at  the  Surrey  Institution  ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
sustains  well  the  reputation  of  that  school,  so  admirably  dis- 
played in  various  other  publications,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  particularize,  originating  in  similar  lectures. 

In  drawing  up  an  elementary  work  on  any  branch  of 
science,  originality  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  first  requisite. 
Indeed,  in  our  opinion,  it  often  seems,  that  a  man's  success 
as  an  elementary  writer,    is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  his  origi- 
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nality  as  a  philosopher ;  and  perhaps  the  converse  may  be 
equally  true.  At  all  events,  we  think  the  position  is  exera- 
plitied  in  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  Guniey  is  evidently  a 
man  of  great  originality  of  ideas.  He  scarcely  touches  upon 
any  subject,  but  theory  upon  theory  immediately  rises  out  of 
it.  All  this,  however  it  may  shew  the  fertility  of  the  genius 
of  an  author,  is  of  very  little  avail  to  the  instruction  of  the 
scientific  tyro.  It  may  tend  to  make  a  more  amusing  lec- 
turer, but  it  cannot  improve  ;  and  therefore  will,  unquestion- 
ably, injure  an  elementary  book.  Our  author,  in  some  few 
portions  of  the  work  before  us,  does  not  aim  at  abstruse 
speculation  ;  here  he  is  clear,  though  rather  superficial,  in  his 
instructions.  In  many  parts  he  soars  into  the  regions  of  theory, 
and  then  becomes  frequently  unintelligible,  often  erroneous, 
generally  fanciful,  and  always  perplexing,  to  the  elementary 
student.  A  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  must,  in  the  main 
body  of  it,  at  least,  exhibit  much  of  the  same  materials  as  all 
other  lectures  on  the  same  subject.  An  opening  or  conclud- 
ing lecture,  generally  speaking,  may  afford  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  a  little  more  originality  of  views  or 
elevation  of  style.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Gurney  exhibits  an 
instance  of  exactly  the  opposite  kind.  In  the  main  body  of 
the  work  he  is  perpetually  flying  off  in  theoretical  specula- 
tions ;  whilst,  in  an  introductory  lecture,  where  his  eloquent 
disquisitions  would  have  been  much  more  appropriate,  we 
observe  nothing  but  a  very  close  copy  of  a  similar  introduc- 
tory discourse  of  another  author.  "Without  acknowledgment, 
not  only  is  the  same  train  of  observations  followed,  but  the 
same  anecdotes  related,  the  same  mistakes  committed  ;  and 
often  we  recognize  the  same  words  and  sentences. 

The  first  portion  of  this  introductory  lecture,  to  which 
these  remarks  principally  apply,  is  devoted  to  a  very  meagre 
historical  review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  chemistry,  be- 
ginning from  the  labours  of  the  alchemists.  We  believe  our 
readers  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Helvetius, 
and  his  mysterious  friend,  Elias  ;  of  Mr.  Peter  Woulfo,  &c*. 
We  therefore  pass  over  this  part  of  the  work,  and  have  only 
to  observe,  that  the  rest  of  the  lecture  is  occupied  in  shewing, 
as  the  author  phrases  it,  that  chemistry  is  a  science  of  the 
last  importance.  And  as  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  that 
his  hearers  should  possess  clear  notions  of  its  immense 
utility,  he  proceeds  to  exhibit  its  application  in  the  various 
acts  of  life,  and  declares  himself  at  a  loss  efficiently  to  set 
forth  its  value,  and  extol  its  beauty  and   power.     He  con- 

•  See  British  Critic,  Oct.  1822,  p.  34'2. 
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siders  it  as  tending,  more  than  all  other  sciences  united,  to 
unfold  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed.  This 
is  saying  a  great  deal  :  but  we  proceed  to  iurther  parti- 
culars. 

In  the  second  lecture,  Mr.  Gurney  takes  up  the  subject  of 
attraction  of  cohesion,  which  leads  to  tiiat  of  crystallization, 
which  occupies  the  last  part  of  this  lecture,  and  the  whole  of 
the  third.  He  speaks  much  of  a  moveable  diagram  for  the 
illustration  of  his  ideas  ;  it  is  probably  from  the  want  of  this, 
that  they  seem  to  us  somewhat  unintelligible.  The  want  is 
supplied  as  well  as  it  can  be,  by  lithographic  plates,  of  very 
creditable,  not  to  say  excellent,  execution.  But  the  whole 
subject  seems  to  be  so  entirely  involved  in  theoretical  views, 
that  we  have  felt  but  little  interest  in  attempting  to  investi- 
gate it.  In  the  fourth  lecture,  a  still  more  refined  theory  is 
advanced,  by  which  the  author  proposes  to  explain  the  laws 
of  chemical  combination,  in  definite  proportions. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  he  observes,  "  I  believe  their  influence  in 
some  way  or  other,  governs  the  effect  of  all  matter,  and  may  be 
easily  traced  and  demonstrated,  in  many  more  branches  of  science, 
than  it  has  been  hitherto  considered  to  affect.  Musical  chords, 
for  instance,  or  combinations  of  tone,  on  which  the  deliglitful  har- 
mony of  music  depends,  seem  to  me  to  result  entirely  from  the 
same  laws  as  those  which  govern  definite  proportions  of  atoms  ;  so 
the  combinations  of  sound  are  governed  by  definite  proportions  of 
vibrations.  As  the  external  forms  of  crystal  are  produced  by  cer- 
tain definite  positions  and  distances  between  their  component  atoms, 
so  the  sounds  resulting  from  the  motion  of  certain  bodies,  are  de- 
pendent on  definite  positions  of  the  particles,  effected  by  mecha- 
nical stretchings,  lengths,  distances,  &c.  of  sonorous  substances." 
P.  92. 

The  author  then  goes  on  with  a  variety  of  other  analogous 
considerations,  from  all  of  which  he  makes  it  manifest,  that 
the  same  principles  which  regulate  the  divisions  of  the  mono- 
chord,  and  the  length  of  organ  pipes,  also  govern  the  com- 
binations of  acids  and  alkalies,  and  the  crystalline  forms  which 
substances  assume,  when  their  particles  are  free  to  follow  the 
laws  of  harmony  and  symmetry.  After  occupying  a  rather 
disproportionate  space  in  the  developement  of  his  views  of 
crystalligraphical  harmony,  the  author  comes,  at  last,  to  the 
more  peculiar  subject,  of  a  course  of  chemical  lectures.  We 
will  not  pretend  to  follow  him  in  detail  through  his  different 
subjects.  There  are  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  some 
curious  assertions,  against  which  readers  should  be  put  on 
their  guard.  Thus,  at  page  39,  we  are  informed,  that  sugar 
of  lead  is  insoluble  in  water.    Dr.  Thompson  thinks  other- 
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wise.  Page  46,  we  are  told,  that  crystals  of  alum  exactly 
resemble  those  of  natural  quartz.  Most  writers  represent 
them  as  essentially  different. 

Page  184.  Metallic  oxides  are  generally  reduced  by  means 
effluxes,  one  of  which  is  carbon.  This  use  of  carbon  seems 
to  have  escaped  all  former  experimentors. 

The  composition  of  water,  and  of  nitrous  oxide,  will  be 
found  mis-stated,  by  reference  to  any  good  systematic  work. 

The  composition  of  carbon  is  described  in  a  way  entirely 
new.  (p.  204.) 

We  might  enumerate  more  of  these  novelties,  but  we  for- 
bear, in  order  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  some  faults, 
we  think  the  author  is,  in  many  instances,  not  deficient  in 
clearness  of  illustration.  His  forte  is,  unquestionably,  in 
contriving  neat  experiments  to  illustrate  chemical  truths. 
These,  unfortunately,  are  precisely  what  we  are  least  able  to 
convey  an  idea  of,  without  reference  to  his  lithographic 
plates  ;  so  that  the  reader  will  not,  we  trust,  think  that  cen- 
sure ought  to  hold  so  large  a  proportion  in  his  estimate  of 
Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney's  production,  as  it  might  appear  to 
do  in  our  animadversions,  if  measured  by  length. 

From  a  variety  of  admissions  made  by  the  author  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  work,  it  seems  evidently  his  idea,  that  th6 
most  valuable  parts  of  his  lectures  are  those,  which  convey 
an  account  of  his  original  discoveries.  We  shall,  therefore, 
hardly  stand  excused,  unless  we  give  them  a  prominent  plac^ 
in  our  remarks. 

Some  instances  will  be  found  in  the  fifth  lecture,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  caloric.  We  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  about 
mere  words  ;  we  will,  therefore,  pass  over  the  designation  of 
caloric  as  matter ;  which  we,  however,  must  say,  we  think 
can  be  of  no  use,  and  may  tend  to  mislead  the  beginner. 
There  is,  throughout,  a  great  want  of  distinct  arrangement. 
Perhaps  the  author,  (like  many  of  his  betters)  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  chemical  knowledge,  forgets  that  some  little  conde- 
scension would  be  desirable  to  the  humbler  apprehensions 
of  his  disciples  ;  and  that  things,  which  he  cannot  be  in  any 
danger  of  confounding  together,  in  whatever  terms  they  may 
be  spoken  of,  may  yet  be  greatly  mistaken  by  a  tyro,  from 
want  of  due  distinctions  in  the  statement  of  them.  Thus, 
when  he  states,  (p.  105)  that  caloric  **  possesses  a  power  of 
radiating,  or  being  conducted  from  one  body  to  another,"  we 
think  no  beginner  would,  for  a  moment,  hesitate,  in  inter- 
preting this  to  mean,  that  radiation  and  conduction  were  one 
and  the  same  thing.  But  the  whole  passage  is  worth  quoting, 
as  a  good  specimen  of  the  clearness  of  our  author's  explana- 
tions :  it  runs  as  follows  : — 
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"  I  have  stated  that  free  caloric  has  a  tendency  to  diffuse  itself 
equably  tl:"0ugh  all  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  so  as  to 
preserve  an  equal  degree  of  temperature  in  all.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  attending  its  action,  and  produces  most  of  the 
common  phenomena  of  what  are  called  heat  and  cold.  Caloric 
fulfils  this  law  chiefly  by  means  of  a  power  which  it  possesses  of 
radiating,  or  being  conducted  from  one  body  to  another.  Thus, 
on  applying  a  thermometer,  (or,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  measurer 
of  heat)  to  any  of  the  bodies  that  surround  us,  we  shall  find  that 
they  all  possess  the  same  quantity  of  free  caloric,  although,  on 
touching  them,  we  should  not  suppose  this  to  be  the  case.  Iron, 
for  example,  is  not  colder—  or,  in  other  words,  it  does  not  possess 
a  less  portion  of  free  caloric  than  wood,  although,  to  our  external 
senses,  it  seems  to  do  so.  The  feeling  of  cold  thus  produced, 
arises  from  the  action  of  the  above  law." 

The  action  of  what  law  I    If  the  law  of  a  tendency  to  equal 
distribution  be  meant,  equal  sensations  of  heat  ought  to  be 
produced   in  both  cases.     AVe  had  always  understood,  that 
the  difterent  conducting  powers  of  bodies,  had  something  to 
do  with  these  phenomena.     At  page  106,  the  author  presents 
US  with  another  important  original  observation,  in  telling  us 
that  Mr.  Perkins's  new  steam  engine  is  constructed  on  the 
principle,  that,    generally    speaking,    bodies    expand    in    a 
greater  relative  proportion  as  their  temperature  rises.     And 
in   the  same  page,  we  are  informed,  that  the  only  apparent 
exception  to  the  law  of  expansion  accompanying  increase  of 
temperature,  is  the  instance  of  alumina,   which  is  known  to 
exhibit  a  contraction  on  account  of  its  tenacious  retention  of 
moisture.    AVe  have  been  accustomed  to  bear  o^ several  other 
apparent.,  and  one  real,  exceptions  to  this  law.     The  expan- 
sion of  water  when  congealing,  and  that  of  iron  when  cast 
into  a  mould,  have  been   shewn   to  be  apparent  exceptions, 
on  account  of  the  crystalline  structure  which  their  particles 
assume ;  but  the  very  singular  fact,  that  water  diminishes  in 
bulk  down  to   the  temperature  of  about  40*  fahrenheit,  and 
below  that  commences  an  expansion  again,    seems  to  have 
been  deemed  too  common-place  a  topic   for  Mr.  G.  to  de- 
scant upon.     If  he  had  intended  to  notice  the  most  remark- 
able exception   to  the  general  law,  he  surely  ought  to  have 
brought  forward   this   instance.     We  must  do   Mr.  G.  the 
justice  to    say,    that    a  few    simple    experiments   which    he 
mentions  in   this  lecture,  are  well  calculated  to  exhibit  the 
most  familiar  properties  of  heat :  if  he  had  given  a  few  more 
of  them,  and  extended  his   disquisitions  a  little  more  into 
some  parts  of  the  subject  which  require   explanation,  and 
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present  real  difficulties  to  the  student,  it  would  liave  been 
much  more  satisfactory  to  his  readers  and  hearers,  than  the 
plan  he  has  adopted.  He  endeavours  to  make  the  subject 
easy,  by  diverting  their  attention  from  its  difficulties,  and 
amusing-  them  with  anecdotes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  con- 
vey a  high  idea  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  own  accom- 
plishments. Thus,  after  dispatching  that  important  subject, 
the  expansion  of  metals,  in  u  paragraph  of  nine  lines,  he 
seeks  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  audience,  respecting  the 
principles  and  application  of  that  doctrine,  by  relating  the 
following  amusing  and  instructive  story  : 

**  i  will  here  relate  a  great  disappointment  and  loss,  as  well  of 
time,  as  of  attendon  and  care,  which  once  occurred  to  myself,  in 
consequence  of  my  ignorance  of  this  quality  of  heat :  and  I  mention 
the  circumstance  here,  becauses  it  strikingly  illustrates  this  pro- 
perty of  heat,  and  eminently  proves  the  necessity  of  connecting 
science  with  the  arts. 

"  Some  years  since,  when  a  very  young  man,  I  undertook  to 
build  a  large  organ,  and  I  succeeded  even  beyond  my  own  expec- 
tations, which  were  yet  sanguine  enough  ;  for  it  was  admitted,  oft 
all  hands,  that  the  instrument  1  produced  was  one  of  a  remarkabl}'^ 
fine  tone.  It  was  built  on  theory — for  I  had  never  seen  the  interior 
of  one,  till  I  had  finished  mine,  and  knew  nothing  whatever,  prac- 
tically, of  the  construction  of  them.  Flushed  with  this  success,  I 
did  not  see  any  reason  in  theory  to  prevent  ray  connecting  a  piano- 
forte with  my  organ ;  on  the  contrary,  I  conceived  that  they 
would  improve  each  other.  I  conceived  that,  by  a  union,  the  bad 
effect  of  the  sudden  stop  of  the  organ  would  be  remedied  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  cadence  of  the  piano-forte,  and  the  mixed  tone  of 
the  two  would  produce  an  effect  pleasing  and  harmonious  to  the 
ear.  I  ultimately  succeeded  in  practice,  and  combined  the  two 
by  the  same  set  of  keys,  and  affixed  pedals,  so  as  to  enable  the 
performer  to  play  the  instruments  either  separately  or  together,  as 
might  please  his  fancy.  The  effect  certainly  was  delightful,  and 
the  expression  far  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
instrument  being  now  complete,  and  in  fine  tone,  I  invited  my 
friends  to  witness  the  effect  of  it ;  and,  after  waiting  in  anxious 
expectation,  I  was  at  last  requested  to  play.  I  sat  down,  and  com- 
mencing with  a  fine  slow  movement,  began  presently  to  change 
my  modulation  and  time,  into  what  musicians  call  an  '  allegro.* 
Now  then  was  the  moment  to  introduce  the  lively  notes  of  the 
piano  :  accordingly,  I  removed  my  foot  from  the  silent  pedal,  ex- 
pecting to  enrapture  my  audence,  and  receive  *  showers  of  ap- 
plause ;'  but  judge  of,  and  pity  my  feelings,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
instead  of  a  '  concord  of  sweet  sounds,'  my  instrument  poured 
forth  the  most  frightful  discords  that  ever  fought  together  for  the 
especial  discomfiture  of  musical  ears  !  You  may  easily  conceive 
my  chagrin  and  disappointment.     The  mischief  (as  you  will  per 
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Jiaps  have  anticipated)  was  occasioned  by  this  property  of  heat 
which  we  are  now  considering.  The  number  of  persons  in  the 
room  added  to  a  better  fire,  perhaps,  than  was  usual,  rose  the  tem- 
perature, and  consequently,  the  metallic  strings  of  the  piano  were 
expanded  by  it,  their  tension  became  diminished,  and,  of  course, 
the  notes  were  all  flattened ;  while  those  of  the  organ  pipes  were 
rather  affected  in  the  opposite  way,  so  that  they  produced  together 
a  complete  separation  and  discord.  The  next  morning,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  room  was  reduced,  the  instrument  was  again  in 
perfect  tune.''     P.  111. 

This  story,  unquestionably,  displays  the  author's  musical 
and  mechanical  talents,  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  but  so 
far  as  the  doctrine  of  expansion  by  heat  is  concerned,  all  the 
inibrmation  might  have  been  conveyed  in  a  single  sentence. 

The  discussion  of  the  "  specific  caloric"  of  bodies,  and  of 
their  **  capacity  for  caloric,"  (which,  we  are  told,  belongs  to 
another  part  of  the  subject ! !  !)  leads  to  some  more  novelties, 
into  which  we  cannot  at  present  enter.  When,  however,  our 
author  does  condescend  to  discuss  the  ordinary,  vulgar, 
common-place,  uninteresting  subjects,  which  have  hitherto 
been  considered  the  most  important  topics  of  chemical  in- 
quiry, he  is,  generally  speaking,  clear  and  intelligible,  and, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  his  illustrations  are  happy  and  strik- 
ing. Thus,  he  discusses  the  subject  of  the  conduction 
of  heat  through  different  bodies,  in  a  way  which  only  leaves 
us  to  regret,  that  he  has  not  pursued  the  subject  further. 
The  employment  of  badly  conducting  substances,  to  preserve 
equability  of  temperature,  is  well  exemplified,  in  the  practice 
of  surrounding  ice-houses  with  a  double  wall,  including  a 
confined  portion  of  air :  and,  it  is  on  the  same  principle,  that 
"  we  wrap  our  bodies  in  flannel,  to  keep  them  warm,  and  we 
wrap  ice  in  flannel  to  keep  it  cold." 

So  great,  however,  is  the  power  of  original  genius  in  our 
author's  mind,  that  he  cannot  long  confine  himself  to  such 
low  matter-of-fact  details  as  these.  He  proceeds  to  lay  be- 
fore as  a  most  curious  discovery  of  his  own,  which  appears 
to  open  to  our  view  a  very  extraordinary  property  of  the 
rays  of  light.  Different  colours,  he  informs  us,  (which,  in  a 
philosophical  sense,  can  only  mean  differently-coloured  rays 
of  light)  have  different  powers  on  conducting  beat.  Black, 
he  tells  us,  conducts  it  most  readily,  and  white  the  least  so. 
Now,  some  years  ago,  Professor  Leslie  and  Count  Rumford 
made  a  great  many  experiments  on  the  powers  of  bodies  to 
radiate  heat.  They  clearly  showed,  that  the  nature  of  the 
surface  of  a  body,  such  as  its  polish,  roughness,  fineness  of 
grain,  &c.  materially  affected  its  power  of  giving  oat  heat  by 
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radiation.     The  former  philosopher  also  shewed,  that  this 
effect  is  totally  independe)it  of  the  colour  of  the  body ;  and 
both  he  and  M.  M.  Dulong-,  and  Petit,  shewed  also,  that  as 
to  the  power  of  conducting  heat  from  one  body  to  another, 
neither   the    texture  nor  colour  of  the   surface,  made   the 
slightest  perceptible  difference.     If  our  author's  doctrine  be 
meant  to  apply  to  the   bodies  themselves,   and  to  be  under- 
stood as  asserting,  that  this  property  of  their  different  colours 
is  shewn  in  the  conduction  of  heat  from  the  substances  which 
reflect  them,  it  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  results  of  the 
philosophers  above-named  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  meant 
simply  of  the  rays  of  light  themselves,  the  term    "  conduc- 
tion" is  entirely  inapplicable.     But  waiving  such  discussion, 
we  shall  better  understand  our  author's  meaning,  from  look- 
ing at  the  proof  which  he  has  given.    "  A  simple  experiment 
will  prove,   that  coloured  bodies   conduct  heat  differently  : 
place  pieces  of  coloured  cloth  on  snow,  and  observe  the  depth 
each  sinks  in  it,  in  a  given  time."     This  experiment  may 
possibly  afford  some  of  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing their  acuteness,  in  detecting  a  sort  of  plagiarism  from  a 
well-known  experiment  of  Dr.  Franklin.    But  they  must  not 
proceed  too  fast.     There  is   a  very  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two.     Dr.  F.   it  may  be  remembered,  exposed  his 
pieces  of  cloth  to   the  rays  of  the  sun ;  Mr.  Goldsworthy 
Gurney,  however,  finds  this  circumstance  unnecessary.    The 
pieces  of  cloth,  by  virtue  of  the  different  colours  which  they 
reflect,  conduct  different  degrees  of  heat  to  the  snow.     How 
this  takes  place,   seeing  the  reflected  rays  never  come   into 
contact  with  the  snow,  we  in  vain  endeavour  to  comprehend. 
It  may  be  said  that  as  in  Dr.  F's  experiment  the  light  of 
the  sun  was  the  cause  of  the  phenomena,  so  the  ordinary  day 
light,  which  we  presume  was  not  excluded  in  Mr.  G's  ex- 
periment, acted   the  same  part.     This,  however,  could  not 
be  the   case,  because  Mr.  G.  as  we   have  seen,   expressly 
attributes  the  effect  to  the  power  of  colours  for  conducting 
heat.     The  solar  light,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  light, 
have  been  shewn   by  the  experiments  of  the  philosophers 
before  named,  as  well  as   the   more  recent  ones  of  M.    De 
La  Roche,  Mr.  Brande,  Mr.   Powell,  &c.   (See  Annals  of 
Philosophy,  Sept.  1824.)  to  possess  a  power  of  communicat- 
ing heat,  in  some  peculiar  way,  quite  distinct  from  either 
radiation  or  conduction  to  bodies  in  proportion  to  the  dark- 
ness of  their  colour ;  how  far  Mr.  Gurney's  discovery  may 
resemble  these  we  really   can  hardly  take  upon  ourselves  to 
say,  since  he  has   only  favoured  us  with  so  very  concise  an 
account  of  it.     But  we  have  been   the  more   particular  in 
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alluding  to  it,  from   the  great  interest  of  the  subject,  and  a 
conviction  that  no  part  of  physical  science  has  suffered  more 
from  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  words,  which  to  us  appears  one 
principal  source  of  Mr.  G's  grand  discovery,     But  this  topic 
is  intimately  connected  with  another,  wljich,  though  discussed 
in  a  different  part  of  the  book,  (the  supplementary  lecture  on 
the  blowpipe,)  we  must  advert  to  here  as  its  most  natural 
place.     Amongst  the  various  beautiful  phenomena  which  the 
study  of  light  and  heat  presents,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  difference  of  heating  power  displayed  by  the  differently 
coloured  rays  of  the   prismatic  spectrum.     This  power  was 
early  observed  to  vary  as  we  proceed   along  the  spectrum 
from  one  colour  to  another.     But  respecting  the  law  of  this 
variation,  the   greatest  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
among  the  most  distinguished  observers  :  all  agree  in  finding 
the  least  effect  in  the  violet  ray.     M.  Landriani   and   the 
Abbe  Rochon    found   it  thence   gradually   increase,   till  the 
thermometer  came  into  the  yellow  ray.     Here  the  greatest 
effect   was    observed,  and    beyond    this  in  the  orange  and 
red,    it    gradually    decreased   again.     The    French    philo- 
sophers and  Professor   Leslie  found   the  maximum  just  at 
the    extremity     of  the  jred    ra}s.      Sir   W.   Herschel    and 
Sir   H.   Davy    observed   it  at   the   distance  of  nearly    half 
an  inch  beyond  the  extreme  visible  red  rays,  where  no  light 
was  perceptible.     All  these  researches  were  conducted  with 
the  utmost  care  and  exactness  :  how  the  great  discrepancies 
between  the  difl'erent  philosophers  are  to  be  accounted  for, 
has  been  a  question  on  which  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been 
suggested.     V'ery  re(;ently  a  set  of  experiments  have  been 
made  by  Dr.  Sebeck  of  Berlin,  who  has  satisfactorily  shewn, 
that  the  different  sort  of  glass  of  which  the  prisms  are  made, 
materially  affects  the  results ;  and  he   has  exhibited  a  varia- 
tion in  the  situation  of  the  maximum  point  from  the  yellow, 
to  a  position  entirely   beyond  the  visible  rays,  solely  by  em- 
ploying prisms  of  different  materials.    It  is  upon  this  subject 
that  we  have  now  to  communicate  a  most  singular  discovery 
made  by  Mr.  Gurney  ;  one  which  entirely  differs  from  all  the 
results  above  stated,  and  one  which  moreover  will  no  longer 
allow  us  to  apply  Dr.  Sebeck's  principle  to  the  explanation 
of  them  :  this  result  we  will  give  in  our  author's  own  words. 

"  The  prismatic  colours  when  thrown  on  a  thermometer  indicate 
different  calorific  powers  ;  the  least  heating  ray  is  the  red,  and  the 
greatest  the  violet ;  and  they  follow  each  other  in  this  effect  in  the 
order  of  their  arrangement."   P.  303. 

Again, 
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"  In  the  prismatic  spectrum  a  Ulile  beyond  the  violet  or  visible 
ray,  the  greatest  heat  is  produced."  P.  304. 

We  have  been  particular  in  copjing  these  words  exactly, 
lest  we  should  be  accused   of  having  misplaced   the  v/ords 
"  red,"  and  "  violet."     We  have  in  vain  looked  in  the  errata 
to  see  whether  it  were  a  misprint,  hut  we  could  make  out 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  we  can  therefore  only  take  the  informa- 
tion as  it  stands,  and  regard  it  as  a  real  statement  of  a  very 
curious  result.     We  might  express  our  surprise  at  the  very 
brief  and  careless  manner  in  which  the  statement  is  made  : 
but  the  author  we  must  suppose,  is  like   Newton,  through 
excessive  modesty,  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  therefore  does  not  stand  upon  the  formality  of 
introducing  them  to  his  readers  by  any  prefatory  comments. 
Newton,  however,  and  other  great  philosophers,  have  usually 
accompanied  the  statements  of  their  discoveries  by  something 
like  proofs   of  them,  or  the  details  of  the  experiments  on 
■which  they  are  founded  ;  but  the  above  extracts  comprise  the 
whole  of  what  Mr.  Gurney  has  to  say  upon   this  point;  he 
perhaps  supposes  his  readers  will   be  abeady  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  his  experiments,  from  their  having  appeared  in 
the   Philosophical  Transactions,  or  at  least  in  some  of  the 
scientific  journals.     Our  readers  will  be  well  aware  that  the 
former  is  not  the  case  ;  and  we  can  assure  them  that  we  have 
made  a  considerable  search  among  the  latter  without  success.' 
Until  some  sort  of  proof  is  adduced,  Mr.  Gurney  must  excuse 
us  if  we  cannot  exactly  take  his  ipse  dixit  for  the  truth  of 
this  singular  assertion.    But  we  must  confess  to  our  readers 
(quite  entre  nous,)  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  this  won- 
derful proposition    to  have  originated  in  a  little  jumbling 
together  in  Mr.  G's  brain  of  red  and  violet ;  which,  consider- 
ing the  vast  mass  of  things  accumulated  there,  may  be  very 
allowable ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  merely  on  its  own 
intrinsic  account  that  this  assertion  deserves  notice,  it  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  a   very  extensive  theory,   which  the 
author  occupies  the  principal  part  of  his  last  lecture  in  deve- 
loping :  he  finds,  as  other  philosophers  have  done,  that  flame 
is  composed  of  different  parts  exhibiting  the  different  shades 
of  the  prismatic  tints  ;  accordingly  he  thus  continues  the  first 
sentence  above  quoted  : 

"  Wishing  to  ascertain  if  there  was  also  different  calorific  power 
in  the  above  colours,  which  were  produced  by  flame,  I  held  a  coil 
of  steel  wire  in  the  different  coloured  flames,  presuming  that  I 
should  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  comparative  temperatures  be- 
tween them,  by  observing  the  degrees  of  redness  assumed  by  the 
wire ;  and,  singular  as  the  fact  is,  I  found  that  they  all  indicated 
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different  temperatures,  and  exactly  analagous  to  those  observed  in 
thepiismatic  spectrum.  When  I  held  the  wire  in  the  white  ordi- 
nary flame,  it  became  bright  red  ;  but  as  the  various  colours  passed 
to  the  violet,  it  gradually  increased  in  temperature ;  in  this  last 
colour  it  was  at  a  bright  white  heat.''  P.  303. 

After  the  secoud  sentence  above  quoted,  comes  the  follow- 
ing. P 

"  In  this  case  although  I  could  only  produce  a  bright  white  heat 
in  the  blue  flame,  yet  the  instant  it  disappeared  the  wire  fused  and 
ran  into  globles," 

From  this  statement  we  think  we  perceive  an  obscure  hint 
at  a  very  profound  view  which  the  author  takes  of  the  nature 
of  flame  ;  it  seems  to  us  that  he  considers  the  blue  part  (for 
instance)  of  the  flame  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
blue  rays  of  light ;  at  least  such  is  the  natural  inference  from 
his  reasoning :  the  analogy  he  supports  is,  that  because  the 
blue  ray  has  the  greatest  heating  power,  therefore  the  blue 
Jlame  must  also  ;  now  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  flame  consists  of  some  sort  of  material  substance  ignited, 
we  should  think  that  when  a  flame  appears  blue  it  is  because 
it  gives  off  blue  rays  ;  its  heating  power  therefore,  canhardly 
be  ascribed  to  rays  which  are  sent  of  from  it;  it  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  ascribe  it  to  something  within  the  lumin- 
ous jnatter  ;  if  it  be  owing  to  light  at  all,  it  must  be  to  those 
rays  which  the  flame  does  not  give  of;  that  is,  to  all  the  rays 
except  the  blue.  Thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  red  flame 
heats  less  because  it  gives  off  the  red,  and  retains  all  the 
other  rays;  those  rays  which  the  two  flames  respectively 
contain  in  combination  therefore,  ought  to  possess  propor- 
tionate heating  powers,  or  the  red  a  greater  heating  power 
than  the  blue  :  thus,  on  the  supposition  that  the  light  evolved 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  heating  effect,  these  results 
would  directly  contradict  Mr.  G's  former  doctrine,  whilst 
they  would  exactly  harmonize  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
other  philosophers  before  named. 

To  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  will  observe  that  Mr. 
Gurney's  blowpipe  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  contrived  so 
as  to  obviate  all  possibility  of  danger;  the  flame  according  to 
his  description  and  drawing,  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  dis- 
plays well  the  succession  of  tints,  which,  however  he  may 
have  reasoned  upon  it,  is  a  highly  interesting  fact ;  and  pro- 
bably connected  with  a  wide  range  of  chemical  and  physical 
phenomena.  He  concludes  with  an  experiment  or  two  on 
the  eflect  of  a  galvanic  current  passed  through  the  flame. 
These  experiments  we  should  like  to  see  extended  ;  in  their 
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present  state  we  do  not  see  that  any  important  conclusion 
can  be  deduced  from  them. 

A  curious  project  is  mentioned  in  this  lecture  for  illuminat- 
ing theatres  and  light  houses,  by  means  of  the  brilliant  light 
produced  from  the  ignition  of  lime,  before  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe. 

AVe  should  have  been  glad  had  it  been  in  our  power  to 
Lave  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  contrivance  of  this  blowpipe, 
but  as  the  necessity  of  illustration  by  a  llgure  prevents  us  from 
doing  this,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending 
this  part  of  the  work  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  lecture  on  combustion  contains  some  views  to  which 
we  cannot  subscribe.  There  is  much  which  will  be  found 
interesting  and  valuable  in  it,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter  into  any  details  on  this  and  other  subsequent  parts 
of  the  book  ;  which  present  nothing  very  remarkable,  till  we 
come  to  the  last  lecture,  the  title  of  which  is,  "  Natural 
phenomena:— conclusion."  With  such  a  title  the  introduc- 
tory paragraph  admirably  harmonizes.  Mr.  Gurney  lectures 
upon  this  topic  only  because  he  is  obliged  to  do  so  by  his 
syllabus  ;  he  confesses  it  to  be  one  very  ill  suited  to  the  nature 
of  lecture  or  to  his  own  abilities. 

*'  The  branch  of  chemical  science  which  I  have  named  in  the 
syllabus,  as  the  subject  of  this  concluding  lecture,  would  afford 
ample  materials  for  a  whole  volume,  instead  of  the  few  pages  which 
our  limited  time  permits  me  to  devote  to  it :  so  that  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  and  satisfactory  general  developement  of  it  is  of 
course  more  than  I  shall  attempt." 

This  is  a  judicious  and  prudent  resolution;  but  though  his 
limits  are  so  very  narrow  the  author  goes  on  without  any 
consideration  of  the  economy  of  time  or  paper,  with  a  lono- 
harangue  much  to  the  same  ei'fect,  for  several  pages,  before 
he  enters  upon  his  immediate  subject;  at  which  we  are  all  the 
time  left  to  guess.  Some  how  or  other,  he  contrives  in  this 
introductory  address  to  get  afloat  upon  the  ocean  of  meta- 
physics :  and  here  his  remarks  become  so  eloquent  and 
luminous,  that  we  must  make  a  further  quotation  from  them  : 

•'  I  conceive  that  in  moral  philosophy  we  have  no  right  to  pro- 
ceed on  any  grounds  but  those  of  fact  and  experience  on  the  one 
hand  or  of  revelation  on  the  other  :  for  where  as  in  this  case,  there 
is  no  beginning  to  our  conjectures,  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
arriving  at  any  end.  If  we  begin  to  guess  at  all  as  to  the  nature 
of  moral  causes,  we  may  guess  about  them  as  much  as  we  please  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  ever  stop.  And  in  fact,  about 
that  which  we  actually  know  nothing,  we  never  can  by  any  possi- 
bility know  any  thing,"  &c.  &c. 
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Aided  by  such  profound  metaphysical  views,  the  author  at 
length  comes  to  the  point,  and  explains  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  to  be  the  influence  of  light  as  a  chemical 
agent ;  which  we  certainly  should  not  have  inferred  from  the 
title.  In  treating  of  this  subject  he  tells  us,  it  is  wholly 
irrelevant  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  light ;  or  by  analysis 
to  detect  the  particular  ray  which  produces  the  chemical 
effect.  This  assertion  is  rather  odd,  but  still  more  so  is  the 
reason  assigned;  viz.  that  the  decomposition  of  light  is  an 
effect  of  ail  and  therefore  of  no  use  in  the  examination  of 
nature. 

"  A  ray  of  light  divided  into  many  different  parts  by  the  art  of 
man,  is  no  doubt  a  most  curious  object  of  examination  ;  but  a  ray 
of  light  acting  on  the  vegetable  world,  or  in  any  other  character 
except  in  that  of  forming  the  rainbow,  is  a  homogeneous  and  indivi- 
dualthing,  and  to  be  regarded  as  such,"  P.  259. 

We  have  generally  been  taught  that  light  is  heterogeneous, 
however  the  author  proceeds  to  shew  the  principal  eff'ects  of 
light  on  vegetable  and  animal  life  :  here,  as  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  originality,  he  is  correct  and  perspicuous ;  but  he 
presently  alter  brings  forward  a  most  singular  statement  of 
what  he  tells  us  is  a  "  hitherto  unobserved"  effect  of  moon- 
light;  this  consists  in  its  producing   congelation  in  water, 
which  has  stood  in  a  culm  evening  previous  to  the  rising  of 
the  moon,  at  a  temperature  below  32".    We  must  confess  we 
never  have  seen  the  details  of  any  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  think  onr  author  ought  in  justice  to  himself  and 
his  readers,  to  have  stated,  or  at  least  referred  to  them,  when 
he  thinks  fit  to  give  the  result  in  so  very  naked   and  uncere- 
monious a  way.     The  effect  of  solar  light  on  crystallization 
has  been  long  known  ;  whether  the  present  phenomena  have 
any   resemblance   to    those  of  crystallization  we  think   may 
aff"ord  a  plausible  subject  of  question  ;  but  at  all  events  be- 
fore a  result   is  brought   forward  in  so  positive   a   manner 
in   a  public    lecture,    we    think    some   experiments    ought 
to   have   been   off"ered   in   confirmation    of  it.     The   author 
however,  does  not  dwell  long   upon  his  discovery;  but  pro- 
ceeds to  some  further  discussion  on  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties  of  solar  light.    The  following   passage   is   a  delectable 
specimen  of  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  gallantry  united. 

"  Daylight  then  may  well  be  called  "  the  light  of  heaven,"  since 
it  not  only  enables  us  to  see  all  things  that  come  within  the  range 
of  our  optical  organs,  but  actually  communicates  a  great  portion  of 
that  beauty  which  it  shows  to  us  ;  since  it  not  only  sheds  upon  the 
flowers  those  hues  which  make  the  face  of  our  earth  a  vision  of 
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delight,  but  it  assists  in  giving  health  to  the  human  frame,  and 
paints  the  cheek  of  beauty  with  those  colours  which  no  art  can 
imitate,  and  no  eye  can  help  admiring." 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  what  a  sensation  this  must  have 
occasioned,  especially  araona^  the  fairer  portion  of  the  au- 
dience ;  but  fine  as  this  is,  it  is  nothing  to  what  follows.  From 
this  view  of  the  effect  of  light,  he  proceeds  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  cause  of  solar  light,  and  the  nature  of  the  sun  it- 
self. He  first  adverts  to  the  phenomena  of  electro-magnetism, 
and  of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  general ;  he  also  makes  an 
observation  which  we  suppose  alludes  to  electro-magnetic 
rotations  ;  hence  he  thus  goes  on  : 

"  With  these  facts  before  us,  may  we  not  suppose  that  electrical 
currents  are  constantly  passing  round  this  earth  in  the  direction  of 
east  to  west,  and  produce  at  once  the  north  and  south  direction  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  diurnal  revolution  of  this  earth  on  its 
axis. 

*'  It  was  also  seen,  that  whenever  electrical  currents  passed 
through  good  conductors,  and  the  current  was  allowed  to  circulate 
without  being  broken  or  disturbed,  that  no  visible  effect  was  pro- 
duced, except  that  of  its  influence  on  the  needle,  &c. ;  but  that 
on  the  contrary,  the  instant  the  current  was  broken  or  disturbed, 
light  and  heat  were  suddenly  produced,  and  in  quantities  propor- 
tioned to  the  electrical  current.  Now  the  light  produced  by  elec- 
tricity possesses  exactly  the  same  chemical  properties  as  solar 
light,  in  every  respect.  It  occasions  the  combination  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  ;  it  influences  crystallization  ;  it  produces  oxidation, 
&c.  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  these  are  affected  by  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  With  these  further  facts  before  us,  may  we  not  suppose, 
that  not  only  the  revolution  of  this  earth,  but  also  those  of  all  the 
other  planets,  of  our  system,  are  in  fact  produced  by  similar  cur- 
rents of  electrical  matter,  at  certain  definite  distances  from  each .' 
that  they  all  meet  in  one  common  centre  or  point,  where  conse- 
quently they  must  be  broken  and  intercepted  by  each  other,  and 
where  the  production  of  intense  light  and  heat  must  be  the  natural 
result;  and  finally,  that  the  point  at  which  they  do  so  meet,  and  at 
which  this  I'ght  and  heat  are  so  produced,  is  in  fact  the  sun  ? 
hence  the  identity  of  electrical  and  solar  light."  P.  265. 

This  is  a  truly  sublime  theory  ;  and  was  doubtless  received 
at  the  Surrey  Institution  with  tliunders  of  applause.  But 
how  mistaken  must  Newton  have  been  in  supposing  gravita- 
tion to  act  in  proportion  to  the  masses  of  bodies,  if  the  sun 
be  merely  a  focus  of  electrical  light.  It  is  time  however  for 
us  to  leave  these  abstruse  topics  and  draw  our  remarks  to  a 
close.  We  are  willing  to  give  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney  all 
due  credit  for  his  attainments,  as  an  exquisite  musician  ; 
as  an  elegant  lithographic  artist;  as  a  profound,  if  not  wholly 
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unintelligible  metaphysician  ;  as  a  most  gallant  admirer  of 
beauty  ;  and  finally,  as  a  clever  contriver  of  chemical  experi- 
ments. But  we  cannot  extend  our  unmixed  commendations 
to  him  as  a  lecturer,  a  writer,  or  a  philosopher.  We  think 
his  illustrations  may  be  pleasing  to  any  one  who  has  already 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  science  from  more  accurate 
instructors  ;  but  a  learner  must  not  take  up  this  volume  as 
authority  to  rely  on.  The  author's  theories  will  no  doubt 
afford  the  highest  gratification  to  the  lovers  of  theory  ;  and 
produce  no  small  amusement  to  the  more  matter  of  fact 
enquirer. 


Art.  IV.  A  Charge  Delivered  io  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deacouri/  of  S arum,  in  the  6th,  7th,  Sth,  and  9th  of  Jidy, 
1824.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Dauheny,  L.L.D.  Archdeacon  of 
Sarum.  8vo.  70  pp.  2s.  6d.  Kivingtons.  1824. 

It  is  a  cheering  and  animating  spectacle  to  behold  this 
veteran  in  tl  e  service  of  our  church  still  actively  engaged  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The  charge  which  is 
here  published  is  equally  directed  against  the  errors  of  the 
Methodists,  the  Unitarians,  and  the  followers  of  the  Romish 
Church.  With  relation  to  the  first,  he  lays  down  some  im- 
portant cautions  regarding  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
more  especially  on  the  subject  of  divine  influence. 

"  Christians  of  the  present  day,  it  is  certain,  are  justified  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way,  in  which  they  have  been  justified  from  the 
first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ;  namely,  by  faith  in  the  promises  of 
God  in  Christ,  accompanied  with  obedience  to  his  commands ;  in 
conformity  with  the  gracious  terms  of  the  evangelical  covenant. 
Sound  Christians,  consequently,  may  at  all  times  have  the  same 
peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  that  the  early  Christians  en- 
joyed ;  since  through  the  same  faith,  they  were  also  admitted  with 
them  into  the  same  evangelical  covenant.  Should,  therefore,  their 
faith  correspond  with  that  professed  by  the  first  fruits  of  the  church 
at  Rome,  whom  St.  Paul  distinguishes  by  the  title  of  *  Saints,' 
*  the  beloved  of  God,'  and  whose  exemplary  faith  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  world ;  they  doubtless,  like  their  spiritual  prede- 
cessors, cannot  fail  to  *  rejoice  with  them  in  the  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God.' 

"  But  before  this  strong  language,  in  itself  descriptive  of  the 
highest  spiritual  attainments,  can  be  safely  applied  to  Christians  of 
the  present  day,  the  real  state  of  their  evangelical  condition  should 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained.     And  it  is  the  unreserved  and  indis- 
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criminate  application  of  such  strong  language  to  Christians,  as 
yet,  it  may  be,  in  the  infancy  of  their  growth,  and  who  of  course 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  attained  in  any  degree  to  that  stage  of 
spiritual  proficiency,  to  which  that  language  originally  belonged, 
which  has  produced  so  many  dangerous  mistakes  in  the  minds  of 
ignorant  Christians  ;  generating  in  some  a  presumptuous  confidence 
in  the  place  of  Christian  humility ;  in  others,  of  a  more  dejected 
mind  and  less  lively  imagination,  unnecessary  doubt  and  despair, 
arising  from  their  not  feeling  themselves  in  that  state  of  spiritual, 
or  at  least  imaginary  advancement  and  security,  which  the  language 
to  which  they  have  been  injudiciously  accustomed,  has  taught  them 
to  expect. 

•'  And  when  once  such  unfounded  expressions,  the  creatures  of 
an  heated  imagination,  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind,  it  will 
follow,  that  every  uncommon  sensation,  and  strong  impression 
occasioned  b}'  the  particular  circumstances,  temper,  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  party,  will  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  operations  of 
divine  grace.  And  hence  it  is,  that  enthusiasts,  some  of  them, 
doubtless,  with  the  best  intentions,  but  with  a  perfect  ignorance  of 
the  deception  by  which  they  are  led  captives,  '  suffer  themselves 
(according  to  the  description  given  of  them  by  an  old  father  of  the 
church),  to  be  worked  upon  by  the  power  of  some  evil  spirit, 
whilst  they  conceive  the  effects  that  they  experience,  are  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  "  P.  9. 

With  respect  to  the  Unitarians,  it  is  observed  by  the 
Archdeacon,  that  either  St.  Paul  mnst  have  been  utterly  mis- 
taken in  his  views  of  the  Gospel,  or  that  the  Unitarian  hypo- 
thesis concerning-  the  Fail,  as  an  allegory,  must  be  given  up 
as  indefensible.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  indeed,  that 
the  disrespectful  language  which  Mr.  Belsham,  and  other 
writers  of  his  class  have  permitted  themselves  to  use  concern- 
ing this  inspired  writer,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  exclude  them 
from  the  rank  of  Christians.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the 
following;  remark  of  the  Achdeacon  admits  of  any  satisfactory 
reply. 

"  Whilst  I  am  truly  grieved  to  say  what  a  regard  for  Gospel 
truth  will  not  permit  me  to  withhold ;  that  an  Unitarian,  in  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  strictly  appropriate  sense  of  the  word  is  no 
Christian :  possessing  indeed  a  distinguished  advantage  over  the 
most  enlightened  heathens,  in  a  more  perfect  system  of  morality 
than  they  possessed  ;  together  with  a  more  confirmed  knowledge  of 
futurity  than  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  ;  but  standing  with  them 
on  the  same  untenable  ground  of  moral  sufficiency,  and  partaking 
with  them  in  the  same  ignorance  of  that  great  mystery  of  godliness, 
on  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  councils,  the  salvation  of 
fallen  man  has  been  made  to  turn.''  P.  28. 
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The  concluding-  part  of  this  Charge,  relates  to  the  un- 
founded claims  and  errors  of  the  Romanists;  a  subject  which, 
as  it  is  well  known.  Dr.  Daubeny  has  lately  directed  much 
time  and  attention.  He  states  the  increase  of  papists  in  this 
country,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  as  being  from  under  one 
hundred  thousand  to  upwards  of  half  a  million!  This  is  an 
advance  which  we  fear  betokens  great  activity  on  one  side, 
and  not  less  indifference  on  the  other.  He  summons  up  his 
admonition  in  this  honest  and  affecting  address  to  the 
clergy. 

"  To  us,  my  reverend  brethren,  as  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  a  most  awful  responsibility  attaches.  I  trust,  therefore,  I 
shall  not  give  offence  by  bringing  to  our  remembrance,  that  the 
first  and  most  indispensible  quality  in  stewards  is,  that  they  be 
found  faiiJiful.  In  such  case,  however  unentitled  we  may  be  to  the 
character  of  wise,  time  serving  politicians,  we  may  still  preserve  our 
claim  to  that  more  honourable  and  more  appropriate  distinction,  of 
being  sound  divines  and  honest  men. 

*'  Acting  upon  this  conscientious  principle,  whether  our  talents 
be  moderate  or  distinguished,  our  acquirements  great  or  small,  we 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  think  that  we  have  discharged  our 
duty  in  that  station  in  which  the  providence  of  God  has  placed  us : 
a  satisfaction  which  will  encourage  us  to  trust,  in  humble  depen- 
dence on  the  divine  blessing,  that  whether  we  still  preserve  our 
civil  advantages  and  possessions,  or  are  doomed  to  fall  again  into  a 
state  of  destitution  and  distress  ;  whether  we  continue  to  enjoy  that 
provision  and  independence,  which  a  gracious  providence  has  now 
for  a  length  of  time  vouchsafed  to  us  ;  or  '  like  the  prophets  of  old, 
are  hidden  by  fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed  with  bread  and  water ;'  to 
trust,  I  repeat,  that  we  shall  always  maintain  the  same  principles, 
and  profess  the  same  doctrines  ;  and  thereby  convince  a  gainsaying 
world,  that  our  attachment  to  our  church  does  not  depend  on  its 
legal  establishment,  but  on  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  its  scrip- 
tural integrity,  the  purity  of  its  worship,  and  its  apostolical  constitu- 
tion ;  connected  with  its  conformity,  in  all  essential  respects  to  the 
best  models  of  primitive  and  uncorrupted  Christianity. 

"  Thus  faithful  to  our  engagements,  we  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension of  our  candlestick  being  removed.  And  though  present 
appearances  in  the  Christian  world  minister  abundant  cause  for 
exertion,  still  under  a  gracious  providence,  they  minister  none  for 
despondency.  For  so  long  as  the  '  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints'  shall  be  found  stationary  in  our  church,  we  may  rest  assured, 
on  the  word  of  her  divine  founder,  that  the  *  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail'  against  her.  At  the  same  time,  my  reverend  bre- 
thren, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  promise  of  perpetuity  made 
by  Christ  to  his  church,  was  made  to  the  church  catholic,  not  to  any 
particular  branch  of  it.  For  though  a  time  will  never  come  when  a 
true  church  of  Christ  shall  not  be  found  upon  earth,  yet  this  cir- 
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cumstance  furnishes  no  security  to  any  individual  churchy  from  her 
being  permitted  to  sink  into  ruins.  Of  such  events  sacred  history 
has  furnished  abundant  proof,  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  most  of 
those  churches  which  had  the  apostles  for  their  original  founders. 

**  And  though  we,  my  brethren,  may  look  with  grateful  pride,  on 
the  advantages  which  our  own  church  has  derived  from  the  wisdom, 
piety,  and  zeal  of  our  reformers,  in  that  purer  worship,  and  sounder 
faith  which  we  have  long  possessed  ;  still,  we  must  consider  these, 
as  benefits  vouchsafed  by  a  gracious  providence  to  this  favoured 
country;  and  to  be  continued  to  it  no  longer  than  its  inhabitants 
shall  have  grace  to  use  them  to  their  divinely  intended  purpose. 
For  the  day  may  come,  and,  from  the  aspect  of  the  present  times, 
sooner  perhaps  than  we  are  disposed  to  think,  when  the  question 
may  be ;  *  Where  is  now  the  Church  of  England.'  "  P.  34*. 

There  is  a  valuable  appendix  of  notes  subjoined  to  the 
charge. 


Art.  V.  Gospel  Truth  opposed  to  Error  and  Supersti- 
lion,  in  an  Address  to  his  Protestant  Brethren,  by  a 
Layman.  Svo.  GO.  pp.  Is.  ^d.  Rivingtons.  1824. 

This  is  an  able  and  acute  pamphlet,  which  is  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  object  and  hopes  of  its  author,  "  that  a  plain 
and  familiar  course  of  argument  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures might  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  con- 
sulting ancient  authorities."  It  is  more  immediately  directed 
against  the  sophistical  writings  of  Mr.  Baines,  the  Minister 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Bath,  whose  '*  D  s  ence"  of 
the  Romish  church  has  been  so  fully  and  completely  confuted 
by  Archdeacon  Daubeny's  "  Protestant  Companion."  Its 
characteristic  excellence  consists  in  a  very  appropriate  and 
adroit  application  of  Scripture,  in  answer  to  the  errors  and 
superstitions  of  popery  ;  and,  that  our  readers  may  judge  of 
lis  merits  in  this  respect,  we  shall  present  them  with  one  or 
two  specimens. 

In  reply  to  the  boasts  of  Mr.  Baines  lespecting  the  vast 
extent  and  universality  of  the  church  ofRoiriC,  the  Layman 
remarks, 

"  When  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  Israel  turned  to 
idolatry,  insomuch  that  the  prophet  Elijah  feared  he  was  the  only 
true  worshipper  left,  then,  according  to  Mr,  Baines'  definition,  an 
idolatrous  people  forn.ed  the  Catholic  church.  To  comfort  the 
prophet,  the  Lord  said  to  him, '  I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  men 
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in  Israel,  which  have  not  boioed  the  knee  unto  Baal,  and  evert/  mouth 
•which  hath  not  kissed  him.' 

"  Were  these  seven  thousand  men  to  be  excluded,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  true  church, 
because  of  their  universality  ?  If  not,  Mr.  Baines'  argument  va- 
nishes." P.  14. 

Again, 

**  Mr.  Baines  does  not  venture  to  assert,  in  plain  terms,  that 
the  church  of  Rome  has  preserved  its  original  purity  ;  but  he  la- 
bours with  great  art  to  impress  that  idea  upon  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  It  could  be  only  under  this  supposition  that  he  quotes 
from  Irenseus,  an  eulogy  on  that  church.  That  early  father  pro- 
nounced it  'the  greatest,  most  ancient,  most  illustrious  church;* 
and  added,  '  in  which  church,  has  been  preserved  the  doctrine  de- 
livered to  the  apostles.' 

"  A  pious  Protestant,  if  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Romish 
church  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  past,  could  hardly  read  this 
eulogy  without  a  tear.  The  present  church  of  Rome  has  as  little 
resemblance  of  its  state  and  condition  in  the  days  of  Irenseus,  as 
the  present  city  has  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Augustus  Caesar.  Mr. 
Baines  might,  with  as  much  justice,  have  extolled  human  nature, 
and  human  conduct,  by  a  description  of  our  first  parents  before  the 
fall. 

*'  If  Irenaeus  had  seen  Christians  at  Rome,  kneeling  before  an 
image  with  incense,  kissing  it,  making  it  offerings,  or  worshipping 
it  in  any  manner,  he  would  have  rent  his  clothes,  as  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas did  at  Lystra,  and,  like  them,  in  a  paroxysm  of  horror, 
would  have  run  in  among  them,  crying,  '  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these 
things  ?'  "   P.  47. 

Respecting  indulgences  as  to  the  frauds  connected  with 
them,  it  is  thus  acutely  remarked. 

*•  If  St.  Peter  had  been  consulted  upon  this  point,  we  know  very 
well  what  he  would  have  said,  for  he  was  once  tried  upon  a  case  of 
the  kind  : — his  answer  was,  '  Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  because 
thou  hast  thought  that,  the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased  with 
money.'  "  P.  52. 

The  following  quotation  of  Buonaparte's  opinions  on  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  reported  by  Mr.O'Meara, 
appears  to  us  not  without  its  real  value,  though  the  Layman 
thinks  it  would  be  unfair  to  urge  it  against  papists  in 
general. 

"  '  He  remarked  that  in  general  our  spies  betrayed  us.  That  the 
French  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as 
the  spies  were  induced  to  believe  that  it  was  not  only  not  neces- 
sary, but  feven  meritorious,  not  to  keep  faith  with  heretics.' "  P.  55, 
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Upon  the  whole  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  controversy 
which  is  now  carrying  on  at  Bath  between  the  Romanists 
and  ourselves,  must  be  ultimately  productive  of  much  good 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  that  even  though  Mr.  Baines 
should  be  adorned  with  a  cardinal's  cap  in  addition  to  his 
■  African  mitre,  he  will  have  no  cause  for  triumph  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  esteem  one  sound  argument  as  ot  more  value, 
than  thousands  of  vain  jests  and   of  sarcastic  insinuations. 


Art.  VI,  Discourses  on  Prophecy;  iji  which  are  considered 
its  Structure,  Use,  and  Inspiration  :  beiny  the  Substance 
of  Twelve  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  in  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Right  Rev.  William 
TVarhurton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Bi/  John  Davison, 
B.D.     8vo.     672  pp.     18s.     Murray.     1824. 

Among  the  various  institutions  in  support  of  the  cause  of 
true  religion,  which  onr  country  has  to  boast  of,  there  are  few 
which  tend  to  render  it  more  valuable  and  essential  service 
than  foundations  like  that  which  has  given  rise  to  the  work 
before  us.     While  ample  means  are  provided  for  diffusing 
and  keeping  alive  the  knowledge  of  religion  among  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  some  distinguished 
individuals  has  been  eminently  displayed   in  other  establish- 
ments, whose  benefits  are  confined  to  the  more  cultivated  and 
intellectual    classes.     Lectures  founded  to  be  addressed   to 
learned  bodies,  are  well  calculated  to  give  instruction  to  the 
better  educated  orders  of  society;  and  tend  to  present  religi- 
ous considerations  in  a  form  adapted  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  more  literary  portion  of  the  world.     And  these  advan- 
tageous results  gain  their  full  efficacy  by  the  natural  tendency 
of  such  institutions,  to  secure  for  the  work  the  services  of'men 
of  real  eminence  and  unquestionable  zeal  and  ability.     And 
whilst  thus  crude  attempts  to  acquire  lame  are  excluded,  so 
also  is  the  carelessness  which  often  follows  established  cele- 
brity;  respect  for  the  institution  itself  and  its  objects,  will  if 
no  other  motive  does  so,  tend  to  make  a  writer  regardful  of 
what  he  produces  under  such  auspices.     It  may,  however,  be 
said,  that  it  is  the  natural    character  of  such    institutions, 
though  they  may  at  first  afford  this  stiuiuliis   to  exertion,  vet 
that  after  the  lapse  of  years  the  ambition  of  successive  lec- 
turers will  degenerate  into  indifference;  and  the  mere  natne 
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of  the  foundation  will  confer  sufficient  celebrity.  Still  more 
might  these  bad  consequences  be  likely  to  ensue,  when,  as  iu 
the  case  of  the  Warburtonian  lecture,  the  choice  of  subject 
is  limited  within  so  very  narrow  a  range.  And  yet  more, 
when  that  one  subject  has  been  treated  of  successively  by 
men  of  the  most  acute  research  and  comprehensive  views, 
might  we  reasonably  apprehend,  that  all  which  could  be  said 
upon  it  would  iu  time  be  exhausted;  and  that  to  be  confined 
to  so  trite  a  theme,  would  only  weary  the  patience  and  de- 
press the  ardour  of  a  new  lecturer.  So  that  after  a  few 
valuable  productions  had  been  called  forth  at  first,  the  cha- 
racter of  succeeding  courses  would  sink  to  a  very  low  ebb, 
and  the  foundation  itself  lose  all  its  dignity  and  utility. 

But  when  we  mention  such  a  name  as  that  of  Mr.  Davison, 
iu  connexion  with  this  appointment,  all  such  surmizes  are 
unnecessary.  We  know  what  talents  and  acquirements  are 
brought  to  the  work,  and  what  spirit  there  is  to  put  them  to 
their  best  use ;  we  are  prepared  to  expect  something  above 
the  ordinary  rank  of  works  of  the  same  class ;  and  our  ex- 
pectations are  not  disappointed.  The  work  before  us  is  in- 
deed one  of  no  common  description ;  but  such  is  its  nature, 
that  we  fear  we  shall  be  unable,  by  the  view  we  can  here 
take  of  it,  to  substantiate  by  proof  our  conviction  of  its 
manifold  excellencies.  It  is  a  book  which  must  be  studied 
and  examined  at  leisure :  a  book  in  which  single  sentences 
often  speak  volumes  ;  and  which  must  be  viewed  in  its  con- 
nexion as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  the  details  of  its  parts  ; — a 
book,  in  short,  which  sadly  perplexes  the  reviewer,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  criticize  ;  and  its  excellencies  can  neither 
be  described  in  outline  on  account  of  the  close  examination 
they  require,  nor  displayed  by  detached  quotations  on  ac- 
count of  the  intimate  connexion  and  dependence  of  the  se- 
veral parts  on  each  other. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  present  work  would  have 
called  forth  our  highest  commendations  :  to  say,  that  for 
originality  of  views,  depth  of  research,  clearness  of  illustra- 
tion, and  force  of  argument,  it  rises  far  above  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  theological  publications  of  the  age,  would  be  the 
just  tribute  of  praise  which  the  perusal  of  it  would  demand 
from  us;  and  when  we  advert  to  the  peculiar  difficulties 
above  alluded  to,  this  praise  will  obviously  acquire  a  double 

force. 

After  some  excellent  introductory  remarks  on  the  pre- 
vious probability  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  author  briefly 
sketches  the  plan  and  design  of  the  work :  but  as  this  is  more 
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fully  developed  in  (he   first  discourse,  we  proceed  to  it  at 

once. 

Here,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  he  gives  a  general 
statement  of  bis  design.  This  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  ofter 
an  examination  of  the  structure  and  contents  of  prophecy. 
Secondly,  of  its  use  and  design  in  reference  to  the  several 
periods  in  which  it  was  given.  Thirdly,  of  the  proofs  which 
it  bears  of,  a  distinct  inspiration  manifested  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  predictions.  The  discussion  of  the  two 
former  of  these  topics  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  closely 
connected  with  the  last.  The  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  is 
the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  these  venera- 
ble records  :  but  the  other  subjects  of  inquiry  are  such  as  to 
open  a  wide  field  of  observation,  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to 
discover  the  marks  of  divine  wisdom  :  so  that  if  the  former 
part  of  the  investigation  lay  before  us  the  most  direct  proofs 
in  the  way  of  external  testimony,  the  latter  affords  abundant 
confirmation  by  presenting  us  with  many  strong  arguments 
derived  from  internal  evidence. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  make  some  preliminary  ob- 
servations on  the  general  state  of  the  Christian  evidences. 
Prophecy  being  only  a  branch  of  them,  it  becomes  proper  to 
regard  the  whole  body  of  proof,  in  a  collective  view,  in  order 
that  the  full  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy  may  be 
more  justly  appreciated.  While  occupied  with  the  discussion 
of  these  points,  the  author  introduces  some  admirable  re- 
marks on  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian  revelation,  a 
portion  of  which  we  must  extract. 

*'  This  coincidence  of  the  religion  in  its  evidences  with  the  na- 
tural frame  of  our  reason  and  principles  of  judgment,  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  contrasted  with  the  tenour  of  some  of  its  doctrines  which 
do  not  so  coincide.  Some  of  its  doctrines  there  are,  which  we 
could  not  have  anticipated  before  they  were  revealed ;  and  now 
that  they  are  revealed,  we  cannot  say  they  are  such  as  come 
within  the  command  and  grasp  of  our  faculties.  They  are  of  the 
nature  of  discoveries,  and  they  are  made  from  a  system  of  things 
of  which  an  infinite  Being  is  the  author  ;  and  our  concern  in  It  is 
we  know  not  how  great :  but  it  must  be  all  which  He  may  choose 
to  appoint,  and  an  implicit  belief  way  be  the  only  possible  or  the 
most  expedient  way  of  access  to  a  part  of  the  present  knowledge 
which  our  interest  in  it  requires  ;  whereas  hereafter  our  minds  may 
be  adapted  to  another  comprehension  of  the  truths  so  proposed. 
Rut  in  the  mean  time,  the  revelation  itself  is  authenticated  to  us  by- 
modes  of  reason,  in  which  we  have  a  direct  satisfaction  ;  the  evi- 
dence of  it  meets  precisely  the  faculty  of  judging  which  we  already 
have.     It  rests  on  media  of  belief,  to  which  no  valid  or  intelligible 
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exception  can  be  made,  as  unfit  in  their  kind,  or  inadequate  in 
their  principle,  to  the  ends  of  a  rational  conviction.  And  the 
difference  here  adverted  to  between  the  proof  of  revelation,  and 
the  doctrine  of  it,  that  the  one  is  perfectly  level  to  our  reason,  and 
the  other,  in  some  particulars,  is  above  it,  is  no  more  than  agrees 
with  the  following  I'eflection :  that  a  proof  would  not  be  such  to  a 
mind  which  could  not  distinctly  apprehend  and  judge  of  it;  and 
therefore  to  bring  men  to  the  first  knowledge  of  a  revelation,  they 
must  be  addressed  on  the  footing  and  principles  of  their  nature : 
but  as  disciples  and  converts  to  live  by  the  religion,  it  is  in  course 
and  altogether  in  reason,  that  they  accept  the  revelation  itself  as 
an  authority  for  all  it  contains.  They  must  learn  first  by  their 
present  power  of  judgment,  to  see  the  religion  to  be  from  God  : 
but  under  the  conviction  so  admitted,  the  prerogative  of  faith  will 
follow."     P.  28. 

\Ye  wish  these  reflections  could  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
all  the  advocates  for  pretended  rational  views  of  religion. 

Mr.  Davison  then  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  accumu- 
lative nature  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  In  treating  of 
any  single  branch  of  them,  the  result  of  such  separate  argu- 
ments must  always  be  taken  with  a  reference  to  the  other 
proof  in  reserve  :  and  if  our  more  exclusive  attention  be  for  a 
time  directed  to  a  limited  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  al- 
ways bear  in  mind,  that  the  proofs  we  are  examining  pos- 
sess oneof  their  strongest  characteristics  in  the  circumstance, 
that  taken  in  connexion  with  the  rest,  they  mutually  corrobo- 
rate and  confirm  each  other.  Some  admirable  remarks  are 
here  introduced  on  the  opposite  mode  of  proceeding  followed 
by  unbelievers.  The  disciple  of  the  sceptical  school  is 
tauglit,  that  he  cannot  rely  on  this  or  that  particular  argu- 
ment for  belief,  taken  individually,  and  thence  the  conclusion 
is  put  upon  him,  that  they  ought  to  be  discarded  one  after 
another,  instead  of  being  connected  and  combined,  and  so 
being  left  to  produce  their  full  and  conspiring  effect.  The 
author  then  adverts  to  the  plan  always  adopted  by  infidel 
writers,  of  attacking  only  detached  arguments.  Sometimes 
it  has  been  by  a  treatise  against  the  proof  by  miracles,  as  by 
Woolston  and  Hume  :  sometimes  against  that  by  prophecy, 
as  in  the  writings  of  Collins:  sometimes  the  credit  of  having 
taught  a  new  and  perfect  system  of  morality  is  denied  to  the 
Gospel,  by  attempts  to  derive  its  precepts  from  the  ancient 
philosophers.  But  never  have  such  v/riters  attempted  to 
assail  the  collective  evidence  arising  from  the  combined 
proofs.  A  most  forcible  appeal  is  then  made  to  the  audi- 
ence addressed,  whose  habits  of  legal  discrimination  are  pre- 
cisely those  best  adapted  for  weighing  the  conclusiveness  of 
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evidence,  in  order  to  establish  the  powerful  increase  of  con- 
clusivenesSj  obtained  by  a  variety  of  different  proofs  converg- 
ing- to  one  point,  even  if  each  of  those  proofs,  taken  by  itself, 
were  but  of  probable  force.  One  passage  bearing  upon  this 
subject  of  accumulating  evidence,  we  must  present  to  our 
readers  in  the  author's  concise  and  iorcible  language. 

"  If  man's  contrivance,  or  the  favour  of  accident,  could  have 
given  to  Christianity  any  of  its  apparent  testimonies  ;  either  its 
miracles  or  its  prophecies,  its  morals  or  its  propagation,  or  if  I  may 
so  speak,  its  Founder,  there  could  be  no  room  to  believe,  nor  even 
to  imagine,  that  all  these  appearances  of  great  credibility  could  be 
united  together  by  any  such  causes.  If  a  successful  craft  could 
have  contrived  its  public  miracles,  or  so  much  as  the  pretence  of 
them,  it  required  another  reach  of  craft  and  new  resources  to  pro- 
vide and  adapt  its  prophecies  to  the  same  object.  Further,  it  de- 
manded not  only  a  different  art,  but  a  totally  opposite  character,  to 
conceive  and  promulgate  its  admirable  morals.  Again,  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  propagation,  in  defiance  of  the  powers  and  terrors  of  the 
world,  implied  a  new  energy  of  personal  genius,  and  other  qualities 
of  action,  than  any  concurring  in  the  work  before.  Lastly,  the 
model  of  the  life  of  its  Founder  in  the  very  description  of  it,  is  a 
work  of  so  much  originality  and  wisdom,  as  could  be  the  offspring 
only  of  consummate  powers  of  invention  ;  though  to  speak  more 
fairly  to  the  case,  it  seems  by  an  intuitive  evidence,  as  if  it  could 
never  have  been  even  devised,  but  must  have  come  from  the  life 
and  reality  of  some  perfect  excellence  of  virtue,  impossible  to  be 
taken  from  or  confounded  with  the  fictions  of  ingenuity.  But  the 
hypothesis  sinks  under  its  incredibility,  for  each  of  these  supposi- 
tions of  contrivance  being  arbitrary,  as  it  certainly  is,  and  unsup- 
ported, the  climax  of  them  is  an  extravagance.  And  if  the  imbe- 
cility of  art  is  foiled  in  thchypothesis,  the  combinations  of  accident 
are  too  vain  to  be  thought  of.  The  genuine  state  of  the  Christian 
evidence  is  this :  there  is  unambiguous  testimony  to  its  works  of 
miraculous  power  :  there  are  oracles  of  prophecy :  there  are  other 
distinct  marks  and  signs  of  a  divine  original  v/ithin  it.  And  no 
stock  but  that  of  truth  could,  in  one  subject,  produce  them  all,  or 
can  now  account  for  their  existence.'*     P.  39, 

The  second  discourse,  which  is  comprised  in  two  parts, 
takes  up  the  more  immediate  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
prophecy,  and  the  first  part  of  it  which  claims  attention,  is 
the  developement  of  the  contents  of  the  prophetic  books,  as 
comprising  much  which  is  quite  distinct  from  predictions  of 
future  events.  After  briefly  recapitulating  the  view  of  the 
connexion  of  prophecy  with  the  other  evidences,  the  lecturer 
proceeds  to  take  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  prophetic 
records,  in  order  to  investigate  the  use  to  be  made  of  them. 
He  justly  observes,  that  in  such  an  inquiry  we  are  not  to  assign 
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to  prophecy  such  a  character  as  we  might  tliink  it  ought  to 
have,  and   then  examine  it  in  order  to  find  proofs  of  our 
hypothesis,   but  on   the   contrary,    we   ought    to  follow   its 
'•  course  and  reason,"   and  by  this  means  inform  ourselves 
what  was  the  mission  of  the  prophet,  and  what  the  purport 
and  end  of  his  prophecy.     In  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  D.  goes 
on  to  institute  such  an  examination  ;  and  very  clearly  points 
out,  that  far  from  being-  only  a  series  of  predictions,  the  pro- 
phecies contain  a  store  of  doctrinal  and  moral  instruction. 
We  can  scarcely  open   the  prophetic  volume  without  finding- 
abundant  instances  of  the  discussion  of  such  topics  as  the  laws 
of  God ;  his  supreme  dominion  and  universal  providence ;  the 
majesty  of  his  nature ;  his  spiritual  being-  and  holiness.     With 
such  declarations  also,  we  do  not  fail  to  find  conjoined,  the 
obligations  of  obedience  to  him  :  the  proper  character  of  that 
service  we  owe  him,  as  a  service  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  as 
involving  the  duties  of  inward  purity,  integrity,  and  mercy  ; 
and  all  these  duties  enforced  by  explicit  sanctions  of  reward 
and  punishment.     Such  topics  we  find  constantly  interwoven 
M'ith  the  predictive  parts  of  these  books ;  and  often  forming 
the  sole  subject  of  discourse  where  there  is  nothing  predic- 
tive brought  forward  :  and  the   force  and  earnestness  with 
which  they  are  urged,  as  well  as  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  dwelt  upon,  clearly  prove  that  the  delivery  of  them 
formed  no  secondary  or  inconsiderable  part  of  the  prophets' 
mission.     After  taking  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  what  can 
be  more  appropriate,  or  judiciously  and  forcibly  introduced, 
than  the  following  passage. 

"  Let  the  predictions  of  prophecy  then,  for  a  time,  be  put  out  of 
our  thoughts :  and  let  the  prophetic  books  be  read  for  the  pure 
theology  which  they  contain.  With  what  feelings  of  conviction 
they  are  read  by  the  religionist,  it  is  not  hard  to  tell.  He  per- 
ceives that  he  is  instructed  and  elevated  by  the  discoveries  made  to 
him  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  kind  of  worship  and  obedi- 
ence required  from  himself  j  and  these  discoveries  made  with  an 
authority  and  a  commanding  power,  which  argue  them  to  be  what 
they  are  given  for, — a  law  of  life  and  practice;  doctrines,  not  of 
theory,  but  of  self-government  and  direction,  the  most  useful  there- 
fore to  himself,  and  tlie  most  worthy  of  the  source  from  which 
they  profess  to  come.  On  this  head  I  cite  the  words  of  Origen,  who 
does  not  overstate  this  persuasive  force  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
when  he  says  of  them,  that  *  to  the  meditating  and  attentive  reader, 
they  raise  an  impression  of  enthusiasm,'  (a  true  and  rational  en- 
thusiasm, like  a  spark  of  their  own  inspiration,)  '  and  by  his  per- 
ception, convince  him,  as  he  reads,  that  these  compositions  can  be 
none  of  the  works  of  men  which  have  obtamed  the  credit  of  being 
the  oracles  of  God.' 
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"  The  more  sceptical  reader  will  see  in  them  something  to  arrest 
his  attention,  and  excite  in  hira  a  suspicion,  that  the  teachers  of  so 
excellent  and  virtuous  a  discipline  of  life,  and  the  expositors  of  so 
rational  a  theology,  are  not  to  be  set  down  for  vain  pretenders  to 
inspiration,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  other  diviners,  or  sages,  in 
that  period  of  the  world,  spoke  so  much  to  the  purpose,  or  that 
such  was  the  ordinary  march  of  reason  in  these  subjects,  which 
more  than  any  other,  have  tried  the  rectitude  of  the  human  in- 
tellect."    P.  54. 

These  remarks,  we  think,  speak  forcibly  enough  for  them- 
selves, and  can  require  no  comment,  nor  receive  the  least 
additioDal  force,  from  any  observations  we  can  make  upon 
them. 

The  author,  in  the  sequel,  introduces  with  great  propriety, 
the  reflexion  arising  from  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
the  sacred  instructions  of  the  prophets  were  delivered.  They 
were  addressed  to  one  peculiar  people  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  the  popular  religion  of  the  other 
nations  Was  in  the  lowest  state  of  corruption.  Hence  a  very 
just  and  striking  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  instructions 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  those  afforded  either  by  the  re- 
ligion or  the  philosophy  of  the  Heathens. 

'*  In  the  one  case,"  the  author  observes,  "  religion  and  virtue 
were  united  ;  in  the  other  they  were  at  variance.  And  the  philo- 
sophy which  did  the  most  to  reclaim  the  theory  of  ethical  truth, 
could  not  restore  the  broken  union  between  that  truth  and  religion; 
and  so  the  whole  system,  in  which  man's  best  fortunes  lay,  was 
out  of  order.  Philosophy  wanted  religion :  and  oracles  and  priests 
cared  little  for  virtue.  The  teachers  of  Israel  held  both  in  per* 
feet  concord  together.  In  that  age  of  the  world,  they  were  no 
ordinary  persons  who  did  so.  None  but  they  are  known  to  have 
done  it."     P.  58. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  observation,  on  which  the 
author  enlarges :  viz.  That  the  moral  revelation,  made  by 
the  prophets,  holds  a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  the 
law  of  Moses  and  the  Gospel  itself.  Bishop  Stillingfleet 
called  it,  "a  chancery  to  the  law  of  Moses;"  but  Mr. 
Davison  has  carried  the  idea  of  its  intention  somewhat  further, 
in  clearly  making  out  its  relation  both  to  the  law  and  the 
Gospel.  He  represents  it  as  a  step  beyond  the  law,  and 
preparatory  to  the  Gospel.  He  shews  its  extension  beyond 
the  legal  precepts,  and  the  greater  fulness  and  distinctness  of 
its  doctrine.  It  gives  a  more  perfect  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples of  holiness,  and  it  dwells  less  upon  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  more  upon  spiritual  promises.  It 
seems  as  if  the  mere  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  were 
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now  beginning  to  be  discountenanced,  and  the  superior  value 
of  the  moral  commandments  enforced.     He  views  the  rela- 
tive characters   of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  as  a  proof  that 
the  design  of  the  divine  revelations  was  progressive.    This  he 
illustrates  by  shewing-  the  addition  made  to  the  legal  worship 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Psahns.     Again,  in  the  professed 
plan  of  the  law,  to   forbear  the  enforcing  of  some  points  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  heart,   the   gross  and  refractory 
temper  of  the  people;   and   especially  in  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance, being  set  forth  by  the  prophets  with  a  clearness 
and  certainty  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  law.     The 
inference  of  this  intermediate  character  attaching  to  the  pro- 
phetical revelation,  is  calculated,  as  the  author  observes,  at 
once  to  explain  the  scheme  of  revelation,  and  to  afford  an  in- 
ternal mark  of  the  consistency  and  proportion  of  its  distant 
parts  ;  and  thus  evince  its  wisdom  and  its  truth.     The  obser- 
vations from  which  this  view  of  the  case  are  deduced,  we  be- 
lieve are  of  a  character  quite  original.      We  are  not  aware 
that  any  author  has  gone  further  than  Stillingfleet,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  opinion  above  cited,  or  has  contemplated  an  ex- 
tension of  it,  such  as  to  give  any  more  complete  and  connected 
idea  of  the  design  of  the  prophetical  dispensation.      The 
proofs  appear  to  us  extremely  strong,  that  such  is  in  fact  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  and  they  are  further  confirmed  and  illus- 
trated by  an  able  comparison  which  the  author  proceeds  to 
draw  between  the  gradually  increasing  light  of  prophetic  j[)re- 
diction,  and  of  the  prospect  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  equally 
gradual  progress  displayed  in  the  communication  of  moral 
and  doctrinal  instruction ;  and  he  particularly  instances  the 
prophet  Isaiah  as  being  at  once  the  most  express  and  minute 
in  his  predictions  of  Christ,  and  the  most  spiritual  in  his  moral 
admonitions  and   doctrinal  system.     Another  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  same  principle,  pervading  the  divine  dis- 
pensations, is  adduced,  from  the  circumstances  presented  to 
our  view  in   the  book  of  Deuteronomy  ;  which  being  given 
subsequently  to  the  rest  of  the  law,  exhibits  a  greater  advance 
in  the  spirituality  of  its  precepts  and  doctrines. 

A  third  point  of  view,  in  which  the  prophetic  writings  are  to 
be  considered  as  distinct  from  predictions,  consists  in  the  re- 
proofs given  for  the  prevalent  sins  of  the  Jewish  people,  the 
proclamation  of  divine  wrath  against  them,  the  admonitions 
which  the  prophets  were  appointed  and  commissioned  to 
utter,  in  order  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  repentance,  and  to 
bring  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  offences  and  provoca- 
tions. The  author  comments  upon  the  fortitude  and  energy 
with  which  they  discharged  this  part  of  their  office,  whilst  at 
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the  same  time  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  betrays 
nothing  of  a  turbulent  or  fanatical  spirit.  And  from  this 
particular  service  of  the  prophets'  testimony  to  the  truth  ot 
their  mission  is  ably  deduced.  From  the  sufferings  and  per- 
secutions to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  their  sincerity  is  powerfully  evinced.  But  further,  from 
this  very  circumstance,  an  equally  strong  testimony  results 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  people;  for  as  Mr.  Davison  acutely 
argues,  when  we  consider  the  austerity  with  which  they  re- 
buked their  countrymen,  and  the  unfavourable  light  in  which 
they  represent  the  national  character,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive any  motive  which  could  have  induced  the  Jewish  people 
to  preserve  those  writings,  unless  it  were  some  very  strong 
conviction  of  their  divine  authority.  It  was  not  one  parti- 
cular class  of  men  whom  they  reproved  ;  but  all  alike ;  kings 
and  people,  laity  and  priests ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  to  further 
any  design  of  fraud,  or  to  answer  any  ends  which  any  of  these 
classes  might  have  in  view,  that  they  could  have  been  induced 
to  preserve  and  revere  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  There 
is  only  one  view  of  the  case  which  we  can  take ;  and  this  is, 
that  their  inspiration  must  have  been  admitted  and  acknow- 
ledged. 

"  And  the  stress  of  the  argument  lies  in  this;  that  these  writings 
were  not  merely  preserved,  but  adopted  into  the  monuments  of 
their  Church  and  nation ;  strange  archives  of  libel  to  be  so  exalted 
if  their  authority  could  have  been  resisted.  But  the  Jews  slew 
their  prophets,  and  then  built  their  sepulchres,  and  confessed  their 
mission.  There  is  but  one  reason  to  be  given  why  they  did  so, — a 
constrained  and  extorted  conviction.  But  such  was  the  promise 
given  in  hand  to  the  prophet.  '  I  do  send  thee  unto  them,  and 
thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God.  And  they, 
whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  for  they  are  a 
most  rebellious  house,  yet  shall  know  that  there  hath  been  a  prophet 
among  them ;  or  more  explicit)}',  and  Vihen  this  cometh  to  pass,  as 
it  will  come,  then  shall  thei/  knoio  that  a  prophet  hath  been  among 
them.'  Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  fact.  The  actual 
fulfilment  seen  of  what  their  prophets  had  foretold,  convinced  that 
most  unbelieving  people;  a  people  to  whom  their  pagan  judges, 
looking  at  them  and  their  religion  from  a  distance,  and  with  the 
fallacy  of  their  own  superstitions  at  home  before  their  eyes,  gave  a 
name  for  credulity ;  but  whom  their  own  interior  history  shews  to 
have  been  governed  by  a  very  opposite  genius,  in  a  slowness  and 
reluctancy  of  belief,  which  stood  out  against  the  authority  of  their 
real  prophets,  (as  against  the  other  divine  guidance  they  had,)  till 
a  feeling  experience  brought  them  to  reason."     P.  69. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  discourse,  the  author  takes  up 
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two  remaining  particulars,  to  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  moral  and  didactic  character  of  prophecy. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  doctrine  of  Providence.  This  is  a 
topic  on  which  the  prophets  insist  with  great  clearness  and 
earnestness.  Their  whole  prophecy  may,  in  fact,  be  viewed 
as  more  or  less  one  continued  commentary  upon  this  doctrine. 
We  are  to  trace  the  influence  of  divine  pre-ordination  in  all 
the  events  to  which  they  allude ;  whether  those  which  took 
place  by  the  miraculous  interference  of  Divine  Power,  or  those 
in  which  the  Deity  only  took  as  instruments — men  acting 
under  the  impression  of  ordinary  motives,  and  operated  only 
through  the  regular  agency  of  second  causes.  The  prophets, 
in  all  their  predictions,  represent  not  merely  that  so  the 
events  shall  be,  but  that  it  will  be  so  in  consequence  of  the 
divine  purposes  and  desigas,  of  which  the  fulfilment  of  it  will 
be  a  part.  These  observations  are  followed  up  by  some  in- 
ferences respecting  the  difficult  question  of  the  connexion 
between  the  divine  fore-knowledge  and  the  freedom  of  human 
action.  The  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution, 
is  also  considered  in  relation  to  that  of  present  providence. 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  concluded  by  a  reflection  which 
we  must  give  entire. 

"  Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  observe  what  a  basis  by  tliis 
doctrine  is  laid  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  to  every  thoughtful  and 
most  feeling  mind  ;  and  how  different  the  aspect  of  the  world  be- 
comes, when  we  have  reason  to  know,  that  all  things  in  it,  and 
every  combination  of  them,  whether  in  the  fortunes  of  kingdoms, 
or  in  the  more  private  state,  are  under  the  control  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  gracious  Ruler.  Were  we  in  the  chains  of  fate,  how 
gloomy  would  our  case  be.  Were  we  in  the  hands  of  men,  too 
often  how  fearful,  how  humiliating  and  afflicting.  But  the  im- 
pression of  the  scene  is  changed,  when  we  admit  into  it  the  direc- 
tion of  an  all- wise  and  perfect  Being,  on  whose  rectitude  and  good- 
ness we  may  acquiesce  through  the  whole  course  of  his  providen. 
tial  dispensation.  Will  it  be  said,  after  all  this  is  the  value  of  the 
doctrine,  if  true  ;  but  how  shall  we  know  its  truth  I  Definitively 
by  miracles  and  prophecy.  Miracles  prove  that  the  order  of  phy- 
sical nature  is  not  fate,  nor  a  mere  material  constitution  of  things, 
but  the  subject  of  a  free  Omnipotent  Master.  Prophecy  fulfilled, 
proves  that  neither  fate  nor  man  are  masters  of  the  world.  These 
are  final  tests  of  all  such  questions ;  and  so  the  evidences  of  re- 
vealed, put  an  end  to  some  of  the  main  questions  and  difficulties 
of  natural  religion.'*     P.  82. 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  doctrine,  which  is  referred  to 
as  characterizing  the  prophetic  discourses :  the  doctrine  of 
the  efficacy  of  repentance.     No  doctrine,  it  will  be  admitted, 
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can  be  of  more  consequence,  and  none  is  stated  with  greater 
precision  and  energy  in  the  prophetic  writings.  The  author 
makes  a  few  remarks  on  the  insufficiency  of  human  reason 
and  philosophy  to  discover  this  doctrine,  and  the  entirely  gra- 
tuitous nature  of  the  grant  of  such  a  privilege  on  the  part  of 
the  Deity.  A  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  in  respect  to  the  declaration  of  pardon  on  sin- 
cere repentance.  The  law,  he  observes,  includes  a  genei'al 
promise  of  pardon  to  the  people  when  in  captivity,  in  case  of 
their  national  repentance;  but  sanctioned  chiefly  by  temporal 
promises.  The  prophets,  on  the  contrary,  address  the  indi- 
vidual, and  promise  acceptance  to  every  soul  that  turnelh 
from  the  error  of  his  way.  In  the  Gospel,  he  remarks,  this 
doctrine  is  built  on  that  of  the  atonement.  The  prophets 
were  commissioned  to  preach  repentance  and  pardon  before 
the  altar  was  raised  on  which  that  atonement  was  to  be 
offered . 

In  closing  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  author  remarks, 
that  it  will  perhaps  be  no  small  recommendation  of  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  those  books,  to  observe  the  practical  excel- 
lencies before  pointed  out ;  and  a  comparison  in  this  point  of 
view,  with  pretended  prophetic  records,  will  raise  them  above 
the  suspicion  of  having  proceeded  from  a  similar  origin.  He 
further  adverts  to  the  wisdom  displayed  in  ordering  the  pro- 
phetic dispensation,  so  that  the  gift  of  prediction,  and  the 
teaching  of  important  truth,  should  go  together.  The  latter 
part  of  the  character  raised  the  other  above  the  appearance 
of  merely  gratifying  curiosity,  whilst  the  former  gave  the 
strongest  possible  confirmation  to  the  latter.  The  system  of 
duty  which  the  prophets  teach,  is  laid  on  the  same  foundation 
as  that  taught  in  the  New  Testament ; — the  foundation  of 
faith.  Some  excellent  remarks  are  made  on  the  efficacy  of 
this  primary  motive  above  all  others.  In  conclusion,  he 
makes  some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  individual  in  the  reception  of 
the  evidences  of  religion,  and  particularly  its  internal  evi- 
dence. 

**  It  is  an  admitted  principle,  that  in  moral  subjects  evidence  is 
modified  by  the  mind  to  which  it  is  addressed.  If,  therefore,  un- 
believers really  study  the  Scripture  with  attention,  and  yet  see 
nothing  in  its  genuine  character,  its  sublime  or  its  didactic  matter, 
to  command  their  fahh  and  reverence,  this  indifference  and  failure 
of  conviction  on  their  part  ought  to  create  no  surprise,  nor  con- 
sequently any  uneasiness  or  mistrust,  in  otherp  who  experience  a 
different  impression.  We  know  not  how  far  their  temper  and  spirit 
may  have  taken  the  lead  of  their  judgment.    This  is  certain,  that 
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unless  they  are  examples  of  sanctity  and  virtue  in  their  own  lives, 
their  indifference  to  revealed  religion  on  the  head  of  its  internal 
evidence,  must,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  of  no  weight."  P.  91. 

In  the  four  discourses,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  inclu- 
sive, Mr.  Davison  carries  on  the  next  grand  division  of  his 
subject,  as  at  first  proposed.  This  consists  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  structure  of  prophecy  at  its  several  periods,  its 
design,  and  application.  In  this  inquiry,  the  general  truth  of 
revelation  must  be  assumed.  The  argument  will  be  of  this  na- 
ture ;  admitting  the  presumed  origin  of  prophecy,  what 
notices  does  it  supply, — what  evidences  does  it  disclose  of 
wisdom,  fitness,  and  design  ?  What  particular  kind  and  de- 
giee  of  illumination  did  it  afford  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
nianlvind  ?  The  proofs  of  its  inspiration  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  subsequent  division  of  the  work. 

The  inquiry  must  be  conducted  not  only  through  those 
books  which  are  avowedly  prophetical,  but  through  the  older 
historical  books,  in  order  to  trace  whatever  vestiges  of  pro- 
phecy may  be  found  in  them.  In  this  point  of  view  the  author 
proceeds  first  to  examine  the  history  of  the  earliest  age,  ex- 
tending from  the  fall  to  the  patriarchal  times. 

The  first  instance  of  prophecy  in  the  promise  of  a  Re- 
deemer to  Adam,  is  noticed  as  serving  to  point  out  something 
of  the  general  aim  and  design  of  all  the  rest.  This  being  the 
grand  point  to  which  the  whole  system  of  prediction,  in  after 
ages,  is  made  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  tend  :  but  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer  is  not  to  be  considered  the  sole  point 
to  which  the  prophecies  are  directed.  This  the  author  fully 
explains  and  insists  upon,  when  he  comes  to  discuss  the  pro- 
mises made  to  Abraham.  In  this  instance  he  is  very  particu- 
lar in  maintaining  the  distinction,  that  of  the  promises  given 
to  that  patriarch  one  part  was  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  con- 
fined in  its  nature  to  his  own  family,  whilst  the  other  extended 
to  all  the  famihes  of  the  earth.  And  this  distinction  is  of 
importance  in  the  examination  of  the  prophecies  of  future 
ages.  One  branch  of  them  growing  out  of  the  temporal,  and 
another  distinct  from  it,  out  of  the  spiritual  promise  made  to 
Abraham.  We  should  be  glad  to  enter  more  into  this  part 
of  the  examination,  but  we  must  proceed,  and  present  to  our 
readers,  a  passage  in  which  these  considerations  are  ably 
summed  up. 

"  I  conclude,  by  resuming  the  authentic  testimonies  of  prophecy. 
The  dispensation  of  it  was  not  confined  to  Abraham.  It  reached 
through  the  patriarchal  age ;  and  the  whole  body  of  its  predictions 
belonging  to  this  age  easily  combine  together.    The  oracles  of  God 
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became  to  the  patriarchs  a  bond  of  personal  religion.  His  name 
and  his  worship  were  invested  with  authority  and  honour  among 
them,  whilst  idolatry  and  corruption  of  life  and  practice  polluted 
the  nations  around  them.  Their  faith  was  directed  by  multiplied 
promises  of  his  favour,  but  still  involving  the  same  specific  objects 
which  were  contained  in  the  revelation  to  Abraham,  the  blessing 
of  mankind,  and  the  possession  of  Canaan.  But  prophecy  deigned 
to  take  these  early  disciples  of  it  by  the  hand.  We  see  their  per- 
sonal fortunes,  and  in  many  particulars  their  life  and  conduct  were 
guided  by  it.  This  was  a  present  pledge, — a  sensible  evidence  of 
the  faithfulness  of  God  in  all  his  promises ;  and  so  the  supports  of 
their  faith  grew  with  the  enlarged  duties  of  it ;  reserved  and  dis- 
tant hopes  acquired  a  footing  to  rest  upon,  and  drew  strength  from 
the  conviction  which  they  had,  not  only  of  his  revelation,  but  of 
his  experienced  providential  care  and  goodness;  ♦  they  drank  of  the 
brook  in  the  way.*  Immediate  mercies  guaranteed  the  greater  in 
prospect.  Such  was  the  service  rendered  to  religion  by  prophecy 
in  the  patriarchal  age,  the  first  aera  of  its  more  copious  promulgation. 
**  In  closing  our  survey  of  this  period,  I  would  bring  together 
once  more  the  original  promise  made  after  the  fall,  and  the  evan- 
gelical promise  to  Abraham.  The  first  was  given  when  the  state 
of  primitive  blessedness  in  Paradise  was  newly  lost ;  the  other, 
when  the  land  of  Canaan  was  first  promised.  The  former  of  these 
prophecies  supplied  some  hope  that  the  forfeited  blessedness  was 
not  wholly  gone  for  ever ;  but  the  second,  the  Gospel  promise  to 
Abraham,  is  set  by  the  side  of  the  earthly  promise  of  Canaan,  to 
shew  that  Canaan  was  rw)t  Paradise  restored,  nor  the  seat  of  man's 
expected  recovery.  The  Gospel  promise  being  coincident  in  the 
time  of  its  revelation  with  the  temporal,  we  shall  be  justified  in  con- 
sidering it  as  a  corrective  to  mistaken  views  of  the  temporal :  a 
timely  evidence  of  God's  ulterior  dispensation."     P.  127. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  second  part  of"  the  third  discourse, 
which  concludes  the  partriarchal  dispensation.  We  have 
here  a  more  enlarged  consideration  of  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham — the  prophecy  of  Jacob  ;  some  very  able  and  inte- 
resting remarks  on  the  measure  and  degree  of  illumination 
vouchsafed  to  this  age;  and  a  judicious  distinction  between 
the  nature  of  the  prophecy  belonging  to  this  and  to  the  sub- 
sequent period. 

The  fourth  discourse,  subdivided  into  two  parts,  comprises 
the  discussion  of  the  state  of  the  prophetic  revelation  cotem- 
porary  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  author 
observes  a  cessation  of  prophecy  from  the  patriarchal  times 
to  the  age  of  Moses.  He  then  proceeds  to  examine  ihe  na- 
ture and  design  of  the  Jewish  law,  as  essential  in  order  to  a 
right  view  of  the  prophetical  dispensation  which  accompa- 
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iiied  it :  he  considers  its  sanctions  to  have  been  temporal 
only.  It  may  admit  of  question  whether  the  types,  when 
first  instituted,  could  have  been  understood  in  their  proper 
mystical  sense ;  but  their  moral  use  and  influence  are  pointed 
out  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  We  are  to  re- 
mark, that  during-  this  period  there  was  no  clear  or  copious 
prophecy  of  Christ,  or  the  Gospel  vouchsafed.  The  temporal 
predictions  accompanying  the  law,  and  affording  sanctions  to 
it,  are  forcibly  commented  upon  :  and  a  very  important  in- 
quiry instituted  into  the  nature  of  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  law  and  prophecy. 

Our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  in  thus  hastily  enume- 
rating the  principal  contents  of  this  part  of  the  work,  we 
would  be  thought  to  undervalue  it.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
where  every  part  of  so  extensive  a  work  is  of  equal  and  pre- 
eminent value,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  do  otherwise 
than  treat  many  parts  of  it  in  a  superficial  way ;  but  this  we 
trust  will  only  be  the  means  of  exciting  the  curiosity  and  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  work, 
without  which,  we  can  assure  them,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
form  any  idea  of  its  multiplied  excellencies.  We  must  there- 
fore leave  these  topics  untouched,  and  proceed  to  the  con- 
tents of  the 

Filth  discourse,  which  opens  with  a  brief  review  of  the 
state  of  prophecy  from  Samuel  to  Malachi.  The  author  ob- 
serves that  this,  the  principal  age  of  prophecy,  is  preceded 
by  an  interval  between  Moses  and  Samuel,  in  which  pro- 
phecy was  suspended ;  it  is  also  followed  by  another  interval 
without  prophecy,  from  Malachi  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  In 
the  former  of  these  intervals,  the  author  thinks  the  dispensa- 
tion of  prophecy  was  withheld  in  "  congruity"  with  several 
circumstances  in  the  state  and  condition  of  the  people  of 
Israel  during  that  interval.  They  were,  during  this  period, 
in  a  state  of  rest ;  and  their  history  shews  no  changes  deeply 
or  permanently  affecting  their  condition  ;  for  there  were  du- 
ring^ this  time  several  alternations  of  affliction  and  deliver- 
ance as  they  rebelled  against,  or  were  obedient  to,  the  law  ; 
vet  this  made  no  permanent  alteration  in  their  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical constitution.  To  this  state  of  things  the  cessation 
of  prophecy  appears  to  have  been  related.  May  we  not  say, 
that  no  change  occurred  of  magnitude  enough  to  demand  the 
prophetic  interposition  ?  is  the  author's  explanation.  The 
law,  as  it  stood,  was  sufficient  to  explain  to  the  people  that 
the  viscissitudes  they  underwent  were  the  forewarned  con- 
sequences of  obedience  or  rebellion  ;  but  from  the  age  of  Sa- 
muel a  different  order  of  things  begins.    From  this  date  great 
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alterations  and  innovations  appear  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  Jewish  people,  which  continued  down  to  the  captivity — 
and,  corresponding  to  this  disturbed  state  of  their  history,  the 
author  observes,  is  the  revival  and  afterwards  the  enlarge- 
ment of  prophecy.  The  predictions  embraced,  in  the  first 
instance,  every  remarkable  change  affecting  the  chosen 
people.  But  it  extends  beyond  them,  and  to  use  Mr.  Da- 
vison's expressive  words, 

"  Branching  out  in  different  directions,  it  enters  into  the  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  Pagan  subjects.  The  simple  restricted  Jewish  sub- 
ject comes  first,  as  in  the  predictions  of  Samuel.  The  Jewish  and 
Christian  are  next  combined,  as  in  the  prophecies  of  David  and 
Isaiah.  Afterwards  the  Christian  and  Pagan  are  clearly  and  for- 
mally connected  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  Whilst  all  these  sub- 
jects, either  apart  or  in  union,  are  filled  up  from  time  to  time  with 
various  accessions  of  prediction  extending  on  every  side  the  range 
of  the  revelation.  But  in  this  train  and  series  of  prophetic  dis- 
closure one  subject  there  is  pre-eminent  above  the  rest — the  Chris- 
tian. It  is  of  all  others  the  most  frequently  introduced,  and  the 
most  copiously  enlarged  upon ;  it  furnishes  the  proper  topic  of 
many  great  and  perspicuous  predictions ;  in  others  a  transition  is 
made  to  it,  as  thougii  it  were  constantly  in  view.  For  *  to  Christ 
give  all  the  prophets  witness ;'  and  whatever  other  matters  they 
may  treat  of,  to  Him,  and  to  his  rebgion,  they  direct  our  attention, 
some  by  express  oracles,  some  by  intelligible  intimation,  but  all 
with  a  remarkable  concurrence  and  agreement.  The  consumma- 
tion of  the  designs  and  promises  of  God  in  his  particular  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel  is  referred  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah; 
and  the  succession  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  is  equally  deduced 
to  the  Messiah's  kingdom ;  so  that  nothing  more  certainly  true  can 
be  said  of  prophecy  and  of  its  scope  than  this :  that  in  effect,  as 
well  as  by  the  very  form  and  structure  of  its  records,  the  Redeemer 
and  his  everlasting  kingdom  are  presented  to  the  eye  as  the  centre 
of  prophecy,  and  the  end  of  the  revelations  of  God."     P.  2i0. 

This  particular  discourse  is  limited  to  the  developement  of 
the  prophetic  scheme  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon. The  author  dwells  upon  the  prophetic  parts  of  the 
Psalms ;  and  the  predictions  concerning  David's  family  are 
particularly  examined.  The  duration  of  the  kingly  authority 
of  Judah  in  his  house,  in  direct  lineal  succession,  is  vv'ell  con- 
trasted with  the  disturbed  succession  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  its  entbe  termination  as  predicted  in  the  person  of 
Hosea.  The  temple  of  Solomon  also  forms  a  conspicuous 
topic  of  discussion  in  reference  to  the  prophecies;  but  we 
must  pass  over  these  and  many  other  equally  interesting 
topics,  to  notice  more  partic  larly  one  which  bears  upon  the 
interpretation  of  prophecy  in  general. 

t 
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It  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  fifth  lecture  that  the  author 
enters  upon  an  exposition  of  what  is  termed  the  •*  double 
sense  of  prophecy."  Many  of  the  Scripture  predictions  are 
so  framed  that  they  bear  a  sense  directed  to  two  objects. 
This  way  of  viewing-  the  subject  has  however  been  objected 
to,  but  apparently  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  has  been 
sometimes  injudiciously  apphed  :  hence  it  has  been  contended 
that  by  this  means  a  convenient  latitude  is  allowed,  and  room 
given  to  a  fallacious  ambiguity.  The  author,  however,  very 
clearly  shews  that  when  we  adopt  such  an  explanation,  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  prediction  holds  good  in  both  its 
relations,  and  was  exactly  fulfilled  in  each.  So  that,  as  he 
justly  concludes,  the  double  sense  of  prophecy,  in  its  true 
idea,  is  a  check  upon  the  pretences  of  vague  and  unappropri- 
ated prediction,  rather  than  a  door  to  admit  them.  He  also 
further  uges  the  importance  of  dwelling  upon  such  twofold 
interpretation  wherever  it  clearly  applies,  as  affording-  thus, 
not  only  a  more  convincing  argument,  but  more  instructive 
doctrine,  and  displaying  more  fully  the  connexion  and  cor- 
respondence of  God's  dispensations  with  each  other.  He  next 
adverts  to  the  adoption  of  a  proper  and  decisive  test,  which 
shall  shew  us  at  once  when  this  sort  of  interpretation  may  be 
safely  adopted,  and  ought  reasonably  to  be  admitted. 

"  The  test  is,  that  each  of  the  subjects  ascribed  to  the  prophecy 
be  such  as  may  challenge  the  right  of  it  in  its  main  import,  and 
meet  it  in  its  obvious  representation  :  other  reasonable  conditions 
being  observed,  as  to  the  known  general  tendency  of  the  whole  vo- 
lume of  prophecy.  When  the  divided  application  asserts  itself  in 
this  manner  the  principle  is  certain,  the  reason  we  have  to  follow 
clear,  and  the  prophecy  is  doubly  authentic.  But  where  it  does 
not,  the  principle  having  no  safe  ground  to  rest  upon,  ought  not  to 
be  entertained — least  of  all  should  it  be  applied  to  predictions,  of 
which  the  general  import  is  doubtful,  or  of  less  note  and  promi- 
nence in  itself.  For  the  pursuit  of  a  double  meaning  under  such 
circumstances,  must  soon  corrupt  the  whole  interpretation  of  pro- 
phecy, and  engender  infinite  conceits  and  trifling  comments  of  a 
spurious  unprofitable  ingenuity ;  whereas  the  wisdom  of  God  has 
made  prophecy  and  all  other  Scripture  to  minister  to  better  and 
nobler  purposes  of  argument  and  information.  Under  this  con* 
viction,  I  would  understand  the  double  sense  to  obtain  only  in  some 
of  the  more  distinguished  monuments  of  prophecy,  where  the  force 
and  clearness  of  the  description,  and  the  adequate  magnitude  of 
the  subjects,  concur  in  giving  simplicity  to  the  combined  view  of 
them,  and  render  the  divided  application  at  once  necessary,  ra- 
tional and  perspicuous."     P.  268. 

These  general  remarks  are  illustrated  by  several  examples. 
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proacbing  its  ruin.  This  the  author  considers  an  evidence  of 
the  providential  design  of  God  in  the  dispensation  of  pro- 
pljecy — as  the  first  covenant  was  in  its  wane,  the  light  of  pro- 
piiecy  was  augmented,  and  precisely  in  those  points  which 
would  alford  the  greatest  support  to  a  religious  mind  under 
the  difficulty  of  those  times;  so  that  throughout  a  merciful  ^ 
conformity  of  prophecy  to  the  exigencies  of  religion  is  to  be 

noticed. 

Again,  within  the  same  period,  it  is  further  to  be  remarked 
that  the  prophets  are  found  gradually  to  bring  the  idea  of 
religion  nearer  to  the  Gospel  in  regard  to  the  spiritualiUj  of 
its  ordinances.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  preparation  for 
that  change  which  Christ  was  to  establish.  It  was  also  highly 
useful  and  consolatory  at  a  time  when  the  national  troubles 
must  have  greatly  interrupted  the  regular  solemnization  of 
the  Mosaii  ai  rites,  if  not  rendered  them  impossible  to  be  per- 
formed. Thus  the  author  observes  in  the  decline  of  the 
temi>le  service,  and  amidst  the  public  judgements  of  God 
upon  their  land,  the  principles  of  essential  religion  were  invi- 
gorated. 

"  All  this  prophecy,  whether  of  promise  or  of  doctrine,  being 
consigned  to  one  united  record,  the  volume  of  the  prophets  was 
added  to  that  of  the  law,  and  became  the  depositary  of  the  best 
hopes  of  the  people  of  God  ;  a  fund  of  instruction  and  consolation 
open  to  all,  but  no  doubt  most  resorted  to  by  those  who  were  of  a 
temper  to  make  the  best  use  of  every  part  of  his  revelation.  The , 
same  record  which,  in  one  age,  was  a  preparative  to  the  Gospel, 
became  in  another  an  evidence  of  its  truth."     P.  381. 

We  wish  we  could  follow  our  author  through  his  valuable 
examination  of  the  succeeding  department  of  prophecy — the 
predictions  of  this  age,  referring  to  the  state  of  the  heathen 
kingdoms.  He  insists  particularly  on  its  moral  use,  as  de- 
monstrating the  providence  of  God,  and  the  exclusive  truth 
of  his  first  revelation,  and  in  foreshewing  the  era  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  this  discourse  we  come  to 
the  final  age  of  prophecy,  viz.  from  the  captivity  to  its  ulti- 
mate cessation.  The  consideration  of  this  important  period 
affords  scope  for  the  author's  observant  exercise  of  reflection, 
to  a  degree  at  least  equal  to  any  of  the  former. 

He,  in  the  first  instance,  makes  some  just  and  pertinent 
observations  on  those  parts  of  prophecy  which  were  fulfilled 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity:  which  we  reluctantly  pass  over  to  notice  the  view 
given  of  the  predictions  uttered  at  this  memorable  period,  in 
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reference  to  the  Gospel,  to  which,  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  the  prophecies  of  this  age  are  restricted.  The  latter 
event  appears  clearly  symbolical  of  the  establishment  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  In  particular  the  sublime  prophecy  of 
Zcchariah  is  thus  represented  ;  which  cannot  with  any  ap- 
pccirauce  of  reason  be  confined  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusaiem.  (Zech.  vi.  10.)  The  author  is  the  more 
particular  in  insisting  on  the  importance  of  this  prophecy,  as 
it  has  been  often  overlooked  or  misunderstood  ;  but  we  think 
when  illustrated  by  his  forcible  remarks  and  comparisons,  it 
will  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  riiost  conspicuous, 
clear,  and  important  predictions  of  any  which  the  prophetic 
volume  discloses.  Nothing  we  think  can  be  more  striking 
and  grand  than  the  symbolical  crowning  of  the  high  priest,  as 
illustrative  of  the  accompanying  prediction,  when  understood 
of  him  who  was  to  unite  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  offices,  and 
to  build  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  Lord.  But  it  is  altogether 
overstrained  and  inapplicable  if  supposed  to  refer  to  Zerub- 
babel  or  the  Maccabees,  as  some  interpreters  seem  to  have 
imagined.  A  similar  line  of  investigation  is  then  followed 
up  with  regard  to  two  passages  in  the  prophecy  of  Haggai, 
in  which  the  critical  acuteness  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
author  are  displayed  to  equal  advantage,  and  the  passages  in 
question  most  ably  vindicated,  as  referable  in  their  grand  and 
ultimate  design  to  Christ  and  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel 
covenant. 

The  prophecy  of  Malachi  has  been  less  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy ;  and  his  most  striking  predictions  are  brought  for- 
ward and  elucidated  in  this  discourse  with  an  emphatic  elo- 
quence which  cannot  fail  to  impress  them  in  all  their  genuine 
force  upon  the  understanding.  The  concluding  observations 
are,  in  our  opinion,  so  excellent,  that  we  need  offer  no  apo- 
logy to  our  readers  for  the  copiousness  of  our  extracts. 

*'  It  is  one  predominant  and  general  characteristic  therefore  of 
this  last  age  of  prophecy,  that  its  predictions  of  the  Gospel  are  mo- 
delled upon  the  history  of  the  temple,  the  priesthood,  and  public 
worship.  In  the  auspicious  re-establishment  of  the  temple  and 
priesthood,  in  the  profaneness  and  irreligion  which  soon  entered 
with  this  renovated  state  of  public  order ;  prophecy  equally  set 
forth  the  Gospel  promises.  What  was  fair  and  glorious  in  this 
scene  of  Jewish  history,  was  made  a  pledge  of  the  glory  to  come. 
What  was  base  and  degenerate,  had  its  opposed  counterpait  exhi- 
bited in  the  sanctities  of  the  new  covenant.  In  a  word,  the  second 
temple  is  covered  with  Christianitj'. 

"  And  now  when  prophecy  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  an- 
cient Church  of  God,  its  last  light  was  mingled  with  the  rising  beams 

C  c2 
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of  '  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.'  In  one  view  it  combined  a  retro- 
spect to  the  law,  with  the  clearest  specific  signs  of  the  Gospel  ad- 
vent. •  Remember  ye  the  law  of  Moses  my  servant,  which  I  com- 
manded him  in  Horeb,  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes  and  judge- 
ments. Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.'  Prophecy  had  been  the 
oracle  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity,  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
the  one,  and  reveal  the  promise  of  the  other.  And  now  its  latest 
admonitions  were  like  those  of  a  faithful  departing  minister,  em- 
bracing- and  summing  up  his  duties.  Resigning  his  charge  to  the 
personal  precursor  of  Christ,  it  expired,  with  the  Gospel  upon  its 
tongue."     P.  ^^55. 

This  passage  we  think,  like  innumerable  others  which  we 
might  have  selected  from  the  volume  before  us,  unites  at 
once  the  clearest  delineation  of  what  it  proposes  to  represent 
with  the  most  impressive  eloquence.  The  view  here  given 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  prophetic  dispensation  is  at  once  in- 
structive and  afFecting.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  give  some 
general  account  of  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  ;  and  if  our 
readers  will  not  think  we  draw  too  largely  on  the  author  by 
our  quotations,  vv^e  must  do  this  in  his  words,  being  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  more  concise 
representation  of  the  general  scope  of  the  preceding  investi- 
gations than  that  which  is  given  as  follows  : — 

"  A  brief  statement  may  suffice  to  recapitulate  what  has  been 
said  in  the  survey  which  I  have  taken  of  the  structure  and  use  of 
ancient  prophecy. 

"  I.  It  has  been  shewn  that  the  character  of  prophecy  is  not  simple 
and  uniform,  nor  its  light  equable.  It  was  dispensed  in  various  de- 
grees of  revelation ;  and  that  revelation  adapted,  by  the  wisdom  of 
God,  to  purposes  which  we  must  explore,  by  studying  its  records, 
and  considering  its  capacity  of  application. 

"  II.  The  principal  age  of  prophecy  is  from  Samuel  to  Malachi ; 
from  the  fall  to  the  flood  and  thence,  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  its 
communications  axe  Jew.  In  the  patriarchal  age  they  are  en- 
larged; during  the  bondage  in  Egypt  they  are  discontinued,  but 
renewed  with  the  law.  A.  pause  of  them  during  400  years  follows 
the  law.     And  a  pause  of  the  like  duration  precedes  the  Gospel. 

**  III.  The  subjects  of  prophecy  varied.  Whilst  it  was  all  di- 
rected to  one  general  design,  the  evidence  and  support  of  reli- 
gion, there  was  a  diversity  in  the  administration  of  the  spirit,  in  re- 
spect of  that  design.  In  Paradise  it  gave  the  first  hope  of  a  Re- 
deemer. After  the  deluge  it  estabhshed  the  peace  of  the  natural 
world.  In  Abraham  it  founded  the  double  Covenant  of  Canaan 
and  the  Gospel.  In  the  age  of  the  law  it  spoke  of  the  second  pro- 
phet, and  foreshadowed  in  types  the  Christian  doctrine ;  but  fore- 
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told  most  largely  the  future  fate  of  the  selected  people,  who  were 
placed  under  that  preparatory  dispensation.  In  the  time  of  David, 
it  revealed  the  Gospel  kingdom,  with  the  promise  of  the  temporal. 
In  the  days  of  the  later  prophets,  it  presignified  the  changes  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  embraced  the  history  of  the  chief  pagan  king- 
doms, and  completed  the  annunciation  of  the  Messiah,  and  his 
work  of  redemption.  After  the  captivity,  it  gave  a  last  and  more 
urgent  information  of  the  approaching  advent  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Thus  ancient  prophecy  ended  as  it  had  begun.  The  first  dis- 
covery of  it  in  Paradise,  and  the  conclusion  of  it  in  the  book  of 
Malachi,  are  directed  to  one  point.  In  its  course  it  had  multiplied 
its  disclosures,  and  furnished  various  succours  to  religion,  and 
created  an  authentic  record  of  God's  providence  and  moral  govern- 
ment to  be  committed  to  the  world.  But  its  earliest  and  its  latest 
use  was  in  the  preparatory  revelation  of  Christianity.  It  remains  as 
the  general  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the  whole,  that  the  Holy 
Jesus,  and  his  religion,  are  the  one  principal  object  of  prophecy,  the 
beginnning  and  end  of  the  elder  revelation  of  God. 

•'  St,  Paul  has  intimated  the  varied  form  and  different  degrees  of 
light,  under  which  prophecy  was  successively  dispensed,  when  he 
says  of  it,  that  "God  in  smi^Xry  partitions  of  his  truth,  and  in 
divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  pro- 
phets :'  And  if  the  inquiry,  which  has  been  so  far  pursued  through 
these  discourses,  might  pass  for  a  comment  upon  this  text  of  the 
apostle,  by  elucidating,  in  any  degree,  'the  manifold  wisdom' of 
the  divine  design  which  is  embodied  in  the  volume  of  prophecy, 
perhaps  they  may  be  thought  to  have  their  sufficient  use."    P.  457. 

Leaving  this  masterly  view  of  the  subject,  without  further 
comment,  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  we  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  hasten  forwards,  and  are  unable  to  enter 
upon  any  particular  account  of  the  succeeding-  discourse, 
which  in  itself  deserves  as  much  examination  as  would  suf- 
fice for  many  a  modern  volume.  The  subject  of  it  is  that 
very  abstruse  one,  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  its  union 
with  the  liberty  of  human  action.  This,  however,  is  a  topic 
very  appropriate  and  necessary  to  be  discussed,  as  belonging 
to  the  general  survey  of  the  dispensation  of  prophecy,  in 
which  it  is  in  fact  essentially  involved.  It  is  here  more  par- 
ticularly introduced  as  belonging  to  the  discussion  of  the 
divine  prescience  and  inspiration  of  prophecy  ;  the  subject 
which  the. author  now  takes  up  and  discusses  in  his  remain- 
ing discourses,  (eighth  and  twelllh),  according  to  the  plan 
originally  proposed. 

In  following  up  the  train  of  argument  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  point,  he  successively  urged  the  various 
proofs  deduced  from  the  completion  of  each  separate  branch 
of  the  predictions  :  those  which  concern  the  establishment  of 
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Christrauity— those  which  relate  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish 
people — those  which  exhibit  the  great  apostacy— and  lastly 
those  which  foretel  the  state  and  fortunes  of  the  pagan  king- 
doms, and  the  succession  of  the  four  great  monarchies. 
Having  devoted  so  considerable  a  space  to  the  former  parts 
of  the  volume,  we  fear  we  must  pass  over  this  not  less  valu- 
able portion  of  it,  without  further  details.  We  can  only  say, 
that  in  treating  this  part  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Davison  has 
brought  all  his  accustomed  precision  of  thought  and  stores  of 
learning  to  bear,  with  an  effect  which  cannot  fail  to  produce 
the  most  satisfactory  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

As  the  general  conclusion  of  the  whole  subject,  the  author 
recapitulates  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced^  and 
makes  a  few  general  observations  upon  it.  It  has  appeared 
that  there  are  in  Scripture  many  predictions  which  are  altoge- 
ther complete  in  their  evidence,  and  thus  afford  proofs  of  inspi- 
ration of  the  most  strict  and  positivekind.  Their  publication 
at  a  given  period,  their  perfect  fulfilment  in  a  distant  age, 
and  the  character  which  they  display  of  being  altogether  of 
such  a  nature  as  it  would  have  been  far  above  the  powers 
of  human  foresight  to  frame,  are  all  fully  ascertained  and  esta- 
blished beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction.  Hence  the  per- 
fect proof  of  their  divine  origin,  and  the  attestation  they  thus 
give  to  the  other  parts  of  the  same  system.  Other  instances 
have  been  brought  forward  of  predictions  in  which  all  the 
particulars  above-mentioned  are  not  found  united.  Thus  in 
regard  to  one  point  of  proof — the  date  of  the  delivery  of 
a  prophecy — we  may  fairly  consider  the  testimony  of  the 
Jewish  Church  to  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  a  prophecy  in 
a  given  age,  as  worthy  of  credit.  But  the  collection  and 
publication  of  the  whole  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Greek  version  of  it,  become  an  additional  and  greater  se- 
curity to  us.  Thus  such  prophecies  as  have  received  their 
fulfilment  subsequently  to  that  event  contain  a  more  com- 
plete evidence  than  those  which  were  accomplished  before  it. 
Thus  a  distinction  in  the  degree  of  proof  must  be  admitted  ; 
but  the  author  goes  on  to  remark,  that  it  must  be  considered 
also,  that  these  latter  prophecies  are  closely  united  and  com- 
bined in  the  same  body  with  the  others :  so  that  the  certainty 
of  the  one  will  involve  that  of  the  others  :  and  the  lower  de- 
gree of  proof  in  some  instances  will  concur  with  the  more 
decisive  demonstrations,  and  thus  each  will  mutually  shed 
light  on  the  other.  The  author  concludes  with  the  following 
excellent  reflections  : — 

**  And  thus  God,  who  has  never  left  his  revelation  without  a 
witness  of  this  kind,  has  so  dispensed  the  word  of  prophecy,  that 
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every  age  has  had  from  it  its  share  of  light,  though  not  always  the 
same.  For  if  I  might  illustrate  what  has  happened  with  respect  to 
the  evidence  of  different  portions  of  prophecy  by  an  analogy  taken 
from  the  natural  system  of  the  world,  I  should  say  that  men's  rea- 
sonable faith,  like  the  earth  beneath  their  feet  in  its  revolution,  has 
only  come,  from  time  to  time,  under  a  new  meridian  line,  and 
another  aspect  of  the  heavens  :  where  that  faith  has  still  found  its 
group  and  constellation  of  prophecy,  ready  to  illuminate  and  direct 
it :  whilst  some  of  the  lights  which  have  shone  upon  it  have  held 
a  more  constant  aspect  upon  its  course,  and  neither  set  nor  vary, 
but  remain  uniform  and  unchangeable  monuments  of  the  divine 
guidance. 

"  But  all  our  previous  conviction  of  this  rational  kind,  of  the 
truth  of  revealed  religiou,  is  but  introductory  to  its  use.  In  its  use 
the  argument  passes  into  piety  and  morals,  and  the  duties  of  a  per- 
sonal religion.  It  is  in  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  those  duties 
that  Christianity  comes  to  be  really  understood.  It  is  there  that 
our  speculations  concerning  it  attain,  not  only  to  their  proper  end, 
but  to  a  more  direct  and  feeling  perception,  1  might  say,  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  truth."     P.  661. 

We  had  intended  to  have  made  some  general  remarks  on 
the  work  before  us  as  a  whole  as  well  as  on  its  style  and 
manner.  But  a^  we  fear  we  have  already  carried  our  observa- 
tions and  extracts  to  great  length,  we  must  not  try  the  patience 
of  our  readers  any  further,  nor  indeed  will  it  be  necessary. 
To  the  excellencies  of  the  work  we  feel  ourselves  unable  to 
do  justice  in  the  way  of  critical  remarks ;  they  must  have 
forced  themselves  on  the  observation  of  all  our  readers  from 
the  view  we  have  given  of  its  contents.  We  can  only  say  by 
way  of  conclusion,  that  we  conceive  the  remarkable  peculia- 
rity of  Mr.  Davison's  style  to  bear  the  stamp  of  unquestion- 
able originality  and  power  of  genius.  Many  expression^ 
may  appear  uncommon  and  homely  ;  but  in  no  instance  will 
it  be  found  that  such  peculiarities  are  adopted  for  any  other 
reason  than  because  they  afforded  the  most  forcible  mode  of 
conveying  the  author's  meaning.  The  cast  of  language  if-^ 
pure,  though  often  antiquated  English  ;  and  the  manner  fre- 
quently rises  with  the  subject  into  a  strain  of  simple  but 
energetic  eloquence. 

The  subject  of  the  work  is  one  of  general  importance,  and 
which  will  excite  an  interest  with  every  reader  of  Scripture. 
More  especially  must  value  attach  to  every  part  of  the  in- 
quiry, from  the  admirable  practical  tendency  which  is  every 
where  given  to  it.  So  that  while  the  student  is  carried  forr 
ward  by  the  interest  of  critical  research,  and  bis  understand- 
ing enlightened  by  the  wide  and  clear  views  opened  to  him, 
his  piety  will  not  fail  to  be  warmed,  his  faith  stFengthened, 
and  his  best  affections  exalted  and  improved. 
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Art.  VII.  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Mountains 
of  Piemont,  and  researches  among  the  Vaudois,  or  Wal- 
denses,  Protestant  Inhalitanis  of  the  Cottian  Jlps ;  icilh 
Maps,  Plates,  and  an  Appendix^  containing  copies  of 
ancient  Manuscripts y  and  other  interesting  documents, 
in  illustration  of  the  History  and  Manners  of  that  extra- 
ordinary People.  By  the  Rev.  William  ^Stephen  Gilly, 
M.A.  Rector  of  North  Fambridge,  Essex ;  Author  of  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Gospel."  ^'Academic  Errors,"  4'c-  4to. 
504  pp.    21. 2s.     Rivingtons.    18'i4. 

Since  the  peace  of  1814  opened  the  continent,  European 
tours  have  been  the  besetting  nuisance  of  English  literature. 
Persons  the  most  ignorant  of  the  beauties  and  curiosities  of 
their  own  country,  little  of  which  was  known  to  them  beyond 
the  fogs  and  vices  of  its  metropolis,  became  immediately  pro- 
foundly conversantin  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  a  "tour"  or  an  "excursion"  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  although  the  writer  might  be  no  less  untravelled  in 
his  country's  language  than  his  country's  scenery.  A  smatter- 
ing of  French  or  Italian  sufficient  to  embolden  its  possessor  to 
blunder,  a  pocket  abridgment  of  Muratori,  a  little  technical 
cram  about  Raphael  and  Titian  (always  written  "  Raffaelle" 
and  Tiziano,"  to  show  how  much  Italian  the  tourist  knew); 
a  little  more  about  Petrarch  and  Dante  (the  former, /or  the 
same  reason,  always  called  Petrarc/ia),  were  the  slender  stock 
which  were  generally  able  to  supply  the  cockney  lady  or 
gentleman  with  the  means  of  composing  a  grand  tour.  As 
might  be  expected,  these  compositions  gave  us  no  real  local 
information  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  standard  topo- 
graphical works :  and  their  authors  went  too  little  into  good 
company  to  enable  them  to  afford  us  any  knowledge  of  so- 
ciety. The  awkward  bursts  of  surprise  with  which  the 
cockney  traveller  beheld  a  mountain  higher  than  St.  Paul's, 
could  never  be  mistaken  for  the  raptures  of  a  mind  alive  to 
the  sublimities  of  nature:  his  un-English  attachment  to  fo- 
reign customs  created  pity  and  disgust:  and  tlie  only  plea- 
surable sensation  attending  the  perusal  of  his  work,  was  the 
risibility  excited  by  his  unwieldy  senlimentalisra,  like  an 
elephant's  hornpipe,  by  the  ingenuousness  with  which  he 
gratuitously  recorded  his  clumsiest  blunders,  and  by  the  cool 
simplicity  of  ignorance  with  which  he  put  forth  blunders  no 
less  clumsy,  as  perfectly  sober  and  serious  matters. 

The  public  is  now  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  touring 
trick :  when,  however,  it  was  fresh,  no  author,  perhaps^  was 
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better  requited  than  the  tourist,  and  no  bookseller  more  for- 
tunate than  his  publisher.  Tourists,  we  doubt  not,  have  not 
unfrequently  been  employed  totally  unqualilied  for  the  task, 
whose  chaotic  crudities  have  afterwards  been  thrown  into  a 
suff'erable  form  by  persons  who  never  saw  the  countries  where- 
in the  '•  tours"  were  made.  Such  excursions  might  have  been 
called  **  excresceuses  "  by  Mr.  Maw-worm,  without  any  mis- 
take. Yet  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  this  rage  for 
touring.  John  Bull  is  fond  of  information,  yet  (our  affection 
for  our  parent  cannot  suppress  the  reluctant  admission)  he  is 
not  at  first  very  particular  about  its  sources  or  its  accuracy. 
For  twenty  years,  the  continent  of  Europe  had  been  to  him  a 
sealed  volume :  and  the  seal  was  no  sooner  broken  than  he 
v^as  eager  to  welcome  the  hand  which  brought  a  page  or  two 
to  his  fireside.  John,  however,  has  good  sense  and  good  taste; 
the  sickly  appetite  terminated  after  the  first  excitations  had 
ceased  to  operate,  and  his  mind,  when  once  it  regained  its 
natural  health,  rejected  with  nausea  the  cockney  trash.  Some 
few  more  faithful  and  belter  furnished  travellers,  whose  ob- 
ject was  really  to  obtain  information,  are  not  to  be  classed 
with  this  herd  ;  and  the  thirst  of  knowledge  no  less  than  the 
pleasures  of  sound  taste,  has  been  gratified  abundantly  in  the 
volumes  of  Wilson,  of  Eustace,  and  of  Burton.  So  much,  in- 
deed, of  real  and  valuable  information  is  contained  in  the 
works  of  those  writers,  that  their  readers  can  have  little  to 
learn  of  the  state  of  modern  Italy,  and  may  enter  on  a  tour  of 
pleasure  in  that  most  interesting  portion  of  Europe  with 
every  imaginable  advantage.  By  the  writings  of  these  gen- 
tlemen and  others  of  less  note,  though  not  of  less  accuracy, 
all  that  can  usually  be  seen  or  known  between  Dover  and 
Naples  has  been  spread  before  the  British  public,  whose 
view  of  rival  publications  resembles  that  which  Omar  took  of 
the  Alexandrian  library:  if  they  agree  with  Eustace,  Wilson, 
and  Burton,  they  say  the  same  things  worse :  if  they  do  not, 
they  are  in  the  wrong. 

We  owe  these  observations  to  that  class  of  our  readers 
who  do  not  know  us  well  enough  to  be  assured  that  we  should 
be  equally  averse  from  noticing  a  cockney's  journal,  and  a 
tautologous  fuMower  of  better  writers.  The  book  which 
heads  this  article  is  of  a  very  different  description;  its  author 
is  a  man  of  education  and  ability:  and  the  principal  scene  of 
his  tour  is  laid  in  a  country,  and  among  a  people,  whose  pre- 
sent condition  was  previously  little  known,  though  possessing 
the  very  highest  claims  on  our  interest.  The  history  of  the 
Waldese  people  is  deeply  interesting  to  the  mere  historical 
philosopher :  but  from  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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every  thing  connected  with  them  demands  a  peculiar  regard. 
Whatever  therefore  tends  in  any  way  to  bring  their  situation 
before  the  eye  of  the  British  public,  effects  a  real  good,  and 
deserves  to  be  as  extensively  disseminated  as  its  objects  are 
useful :  the  confirmation  of  the  national  faith,  by  shewing  its 
entire  agreement  with  a  church  purely  apostolical,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  national  charity  in  extending  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship and  relief  to  the  suffering  and  declining  church  of 
the  valleys. 

The  local  situation  of  the  Waldese,  which  has  kept  them  so 
much  out  of  the  notice  of  travellers,  has  also  preserved  them, 
under  Providence,  to  the  present  day  a  church,  though  poor 
and  persecuted,  from  the  malice  of  their  bigotted  enemies. 
The  rivers  Clusone  and  Felice,  which  meet  each  other,  and 
afterwards  fall  into  the  Po,  almost  surround  this  little  terri- 
tory, which  is  well  guarded  in  all  directions  by  some  of 
the  most  stupendous  masses  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  Their 
country  is  now  greatly  contracted ;  formerly  they  possessed 
the  rich  valley  of  Pragela,  and  several  towns  beyond  their 
present  boundaries.  At  present  they  occupy  the  three  val-, 
lies  of  Lucern,  San  Martino,  and  Perosa.  The  later  history 
of  this  people  is  too  generally  known  to  make  even  a  sketch 
of  it  acceptable  here :  yet  there  are  points  about  it  which, 
we  think,  it  may  be  not  unimportant  to  discuss  before  we 
proceed  to  shew  from  Mr.  Gilly's  account,  their  present  civil 
and  religious  condition.  Their  own  writers,  anxious  to  prove 
the  high  antiquity  of  their  religion,  derive  their  name  from 
Vallis,  in  reference  to  their  situation :  others  dissent  from 
this  opinion,  and  believe  they  derive  their  name  from  their 
great  champion,  although  not  their  founder,  Peter  Waldo. 
By  no  rules  of  etymology,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  can  Val- 
dese  or  Vaudois  be  derived  from  Vallensis,  which  would  give 
in  Italian  and  French  respectively  Vallese  and  Vallois.  But 
whence  the  W  in  the  Latin  form  fValdensis?  This  word,  it 
will  not  surely  be  disputed,  is  derived  from  Waldo.  Those 
who  argue  for  the  derivation  from  Vallis,  appeal  to  the 
'*  Nohla  Leyfon,"  a  document  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  more  particularly  presently,  where  the  name  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned:  "  Illi  difon  quel  es  Vaudes"  "  They  say 
such  an  one  is  a  Waldese,"  and  which  as  they  assert,  bears 
the  date  of  1100.    The  words  of  the  poem  are 

"  Ben  ha  mil  e  cent  an  compli  entierament, 
Que  fo  scripta  lora  :  C.  son  al  dernier  temp." 

"  One  thousand  one  hundred  years  are  well  and  fully  accom- 
plished since  that  [text]  was  written :   For  we  are  in  the  last 

t 
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time,"  This  passage  is  to  be  found  in  1  John  ii.  18.  and 
was  therefore  written  about  A.D.  90.  The  date  of  the  poem, 
consequently,  cannot  be  earlier  than  A.D.  1190,  and  Waldo 
died  before  A.D.  1179.  But  whether  the  name  be  more  or 
less  recent,  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Waldese  Church  is 
unquestionable.  At  what  time  they  were  converted,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  their  secluded  and  disregarded  situation,  which 
has  preserved  to  them  at  the  present  day  their  ancient  lan- 
guage and  manners  distinct,  was,  probably,  the  reason  why  they 
never  bowed  to  the  great  spiritual  tyranny  which  trampled 
on  the  rest  of  Europe.  They  seem  to  be  the  solitary  instance 
of  a  church  planted,  if  not  by  the  Apostles,  yet  by  purely 
apostolic  missionaries,  persevering  amidst  general  intellec- 
tual darkness  and  ecclesiastical  corruption,  in  the  belief  and 
exercise  of  sincere  unadulterated  Christianity.  Sir  Samuel 
Morland,  British  Envoy  at  the  court  of  Turin,  on  his  return 
to  England  in  the  year  1658,  brought  with  him  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  Waldese  manuscripts,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
University  library  at  Cambridge.  These  manuscripts  con- 
sisted of  twenty-one  volumes;  most  unaccountably,  however, 
seven  of  these  have  disappeared  from  the  library,  together 
with  a  box  containing  papers  and  other  articles,  which  were 
found  on  the  persons  of  the  Piemontese  soldiers  who  were 
most  active  in  the  great  persecution  of  the  Waldese  in  1654. 
One  of  the  manuscripts,  which  we  have  above  alluded  to,  is, 
in  every  point  of  view,  a  curiosity  :  this  has  been  published  at 
length  by  Mr.  Gilly,  with  Sir  S.  Morland's  translation.  It  is  a 
poem  in  the  Waldese  language,  a  language  which  is  still  sub- 
sisting, although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  reducible  to 
grammatical  regulations.  It  bears  a  much  stronger  resem- 
blance to  the  Spanish  than  might  have  been  expected ;  the 
groundwork  is  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  French.  The  poem 
is  called  "  La  Nobla  Leycon"  **  the  Noble  Lesson ;"  and 
contains  a  very  clear  compendious  view  of  the  Christian 
history  and  doctrine,  and  an  unanswerable  exposure  of  the 
gross  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church.  Our  readers,  we 
think,  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  here  a  specimen  from 
this  poem  of  the  early  Waldese  language  and  belief. 

**  L'Escriptura  di,   e  nos   o         "  The  Scripture  saitb,  and  it 

poen  veyr,  is  evident, 

Que  sel  ama  alcun  bon  quel         That  if  any  man  love  those 

vollia  amar  Dio  e  temer  Yeshu  who  are  good,  he  must  needs 

Xrist.  love  God,  and  Jesus  Christ. 

Que  non  vollia  maudire  ni  ju-         Such    an    one    will    neither 

rar  ni  mentir,  curse,  swear,  nor  lie. 
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Ni  avoutrar  ni  aucire  ni  penre 
delautruy. 


Ni  veniar  se  de  li  sio  enemic, 

Uli  di^on  quel  es  Vaiides  e 
degne  de  punir. 

Ban  cayson  mengoniasen  en- 
gan, 

Cusi  illi  li  poysan  toler  50 
quel  ha  de  son  just  a  fan. 

M.  forment  se  comforte  aquel 
ques  persegu  per  la  temor  del 
Segnor, 

C.  lo  regne  de  li  eel  li  sere 
aparellia  ii  lisir  d'  aquest  mont. 


Ad  aure  grant  gloria  sel  aure 
agu  desonor. 

M.  en  JO  es  mot  manifesta  la 
malicia  de  lor, 

Que  aquel  que  vol  niaudire  e 
mentir  e  jurar, 

E  forment  prestar  a  usura,  e 
aucire,  e  avoutrar, 

E  veniarse  d'  aqiiilli  que  li 
fan  mal ; 

Illi  di5on  que  es  prodome  e 
leal  home  recoynta. 

M.  a  la  fin  gardese  quel  non 
sia  engana. 

Cant  ven  lo  mal  mortal,  la 
mort  lo  costeng  e  a  pen  po  par- 
lar, 

E  demanda  lo  prevere  se  vol 
confessar : 

M.  segont  1'  Escriptura  el  ha 


He  will  neither  commit  adul- 
tery, nor  kill ;  he  will  neither 
defraud  his  neighbour, 

Nor  avenge  himself  of  his 
enemies, 

Now  such  an  one  is  termed  a 
Waldensian,  and  worthy  to  be 
punished. 

And  they  find  occasion  by 
lies  and  by  deceit, 

To  take  from  him  that  which 
he  hath  gotten  by  his  just  la- 
bour. 

However,  he  that  is  thus  per- 
secuted for  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
strengthens  himself  greatly, 

By  this  consideration,  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be 
given  him  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Then  he  shall  have  a  weight 
of  glory  in  recorapence  for  all 
such  dishonour. 

But  herein  is  clearly  manifest 
the  malice  of  those  men, 

That  they  which  will  curse, 
lie,  and  swear. 

He  that  will  frequently  put 


his  money  to    usury,  kill,   and 
whore, 

And  avenge  himself  on  those 
which  hurt  him ; 

This  they  say  is  a  good  man, 
and  to  be  accounted  faithful. 

But  let  him  take  heed  he  be 
not  deceived  at  the  end. 

When  he  has  received  the 
stroke  of  death,  and  when  death 
seizes  on  him,  and  he  becomes 
almost  speechless. 

Then  he  desires  the  priest  to 
confess  him : 

But  according  to  the  Scrip- 
trop  tarja  lacal  commanda  e  di,      tures  he  has  delayed  too  long, 

for  that  commands  us. 


Sane  vio  te  confessa,  non  at- 
tendra  ii  la  fia; 

Lo  preverli  demanda  si  el  ha 
nengun  pecca, 


To  repent  while  we  have  time, 
and  not  to  put  it  ofl'  till  the  last: 

The  priest  asketh  him  if  he 
hath  any  sin, 
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Dui  mot  o  tre  li  respont  e  ha 
tost  enavan^a ; 

Ben  lidi  lo  prever  que  el  non 
po  esser  asot, 

Sel  non  rent  tot  lautruy,  e  es- 
mende  ben  sio  tort : 

M.  cant  el  au  ay90  el  ha  grant 
pensament, 

E  pensa  entre  si  siel  rent  en- 
tierament, 

Que  remanre  a  sio  eyfant,  ni 
que  diren  la  gent  ? 

A  sio  eyfant  commanda  quilli 
eymen  don  sio  tort, 

E  fay  pat  o  lo  prever  quel 
poyssa  esser  asot ; 

Si  el  ha  cent  lioras  d'  autrui  e 
encara  ben  dui, 

Car  lo  prever  lo  quita  per 
cent  S09, 

E  tal  volta  permens  cant  el 
non  po  haver  prus, 

E  fa  li  amones  tanf  as  e  li  pro- 
met  pardon, 

Quel  fa9a  dire  mesa  per  si  e 
per  li  sio  payron4 

E  lor  empromet  pardon  sia  a 
just  o  sia  a  fellon, 

Ad.  si  pausa  la  man  sus  la 
testa, 

Cant  el  li  laysa  prus  li  mena 
prus  grant  festa, 

E  fay  li  entendement  quel  sia 
mot  ben  asot. 

M.  mal  son  eymenda  aquilli 
de  qui  el  ha  agu  li  tort, 

M.  el  sere  engana  en  aytal 
asolvement. 

E  aquel  que  o  fay  creyre  y 
pecca  HQortalment, 

M.  yo  auso  dire,  C.  se  troba 
en  ver, 

Que  tuit  li  papa  que  foron  de 
Silvestre  en  tro  en  aquest, 

E  tuit  li  cardinal,  e  tuit  li  ves- 
que,  e  tuit  li  aba,  tuit  aquesti 
ensemp. 
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He  answers  two  or  three 
words,  and  soon  has  done ; 

The  priest  tells  him  he  can- 
not be  forgiven. 

If  he  do  not  restore,  and  exa- 
mine well  his  faults : 

When  he  hears  this,  he  is  very 
much  troubled, 

And  thinks  with  himself,  if 
he  restore  entirely, 

What  shall  he  leave  his  chil- 
dren, and  what  will  the  world 
say  ? 

Then  he  commandeth  his 
children  to  examine  their  faults. 

And  buyeth  of  the  priest  his 
absolution ; 

Though  he  hath  an  hundred 
livres  of  another  and  even  two 
hundred ; 

The  priest  acquits  him  for  a 
hundred  pence. 

And  sometimes  for  less  when 
he  can  get  no  more. 

Telling  him  a  long  story,  and 
promising  him  pardon. 

That  he  will  say  mass  for  him, 
and  for  his  ancestors. 

And  thus  he  pardons  them,  be 
they  righteous  or  wicked. 

Laying  his  hand  upon  their 
heads, 

(But  when  he  leaves  them,  he 
maketh  the  better  cheer) 

And  telling  him  that  he  is 
very  well  absolved. 

But  alas  they  are  but  sadly 
confessed  who  are  thus  faulty. 

And  will  certainly  be  deceived 
in  such  an  absolution. 

And  he  that  maketh  them  be- 
lieve it  sinneth  mortally. 

For,  I  dare  affirm,  and  it  is 
very  true, 

That  all  the  popes  which  have 
been  from  Silvester  to  this  pre- 
sent time. 

And  all  cardinals,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  the  like, 
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Non  han  tant  de  poesta  de  Have  no  power  to  absolve  or 

dever  asolvar  quilli  poysan  per-  pardon, 
donar 

A  nenguna  creatura  pur  un  Any  creature  so  much  as  one 

pecca  mortal ;  mortal  sin  ; 

Solament  Dio    perdona   que  It  is  God  alone  who  pardons, 

autre  non  o  po  far."  and  no  other."  ^/?/;en<//a;.p.xlvii. 

We  lament  that  our  limits  allow  us  to  make  no  further  ex- 
tracts from  this  very  curious  document.  The  mention  of 
Pope  Sylvester  rather  than  any  other,  seems  naturally  to  lead 
us  to  the  opinion,  that  the  first  declaration  of  their  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  Waldese  took  place  during  the  episcopacy  of 
Sylvester  I-,  and  this  opinion  derives  corroboration  from  in- 
dependent testimony.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Inqui- 
sitor Rainerus,  employed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  tlie  opinions  of  the  Waldese,  referred  their 
origin  as  a  religious  community  to  this  date;  and  mentioned 
that  it  was  even  supposed  that  they  had  existed  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  *  The  very  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
in  which  the  origin  of  the  Waldese  Church  is  involved, 
are  strong  proofs  of  its  high  antiquity :  from  the  time  of 
Waldo,  however,  who  seems  to  have  given  it  his  name,  and 
who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  its 
history  is  well  known.  The  translation  which  Waldo  made 
of  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  steady  opposition  to  the 
tyranny  of  Rome,  drew  towards  the  Church  of  the  Vallies  a 
notice  which  its  seclusion  and  inoffensive  demeanour  had 
long  withheld  from  it :  and  the  interests  of  the  Romish  hie- 
rarchy conspired  with  their  ignorance  to  honour  Waldo  with 
the  title  of  founder  of  a  sect,  of  which  he  was,  in  truth,  only 
an  enterprising  member.  The  tenets  of  the  Waldese,  through 
his  instrumentality,  became  as  well  known  and  as  popular  as 
the  dread  of  persecution  would  allow:  but  the  very  secrecy 
which  personal  safety  recommended  in  their  investigation, 
caused  them,  in  many  instances,  to  be  imperfectly  under- 
stood ;  and  hence  it  seems  to  have  happened  that  they  have 
been  charged  with  adopting  the  various  heresies  which  their 
self-styled  disciples  of  Provence  and  Bohemia  maintained. 
In  their  authentic  documents,  from  the  Noble  Lesson  to 
those  of  the  present  day  to  be  met  with  in  Mr.  Gilly's  work, 
these  opinions  are  expressly  discountenanced.  The  Nohh 
Lesson  confesses  the  Trinity,  the  humanity  and  atonement  of 
our  Saviour,  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scripture,  (the  Gospels 

*  See  p.  23  of  Mr.  Gilly's  work,  note,  where  are  some  references  illustrative 
of  this  subject. 
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and  Epistles  being  first  appealed  to,  and  afterwards  the  Old 
Testament)  original  sin,  the  necessity  of  faith,  repentance 
and  good  works,  and  the  efficacy  of  baptism  *  (infant  baptism 
is  generally  received  and  practised):  and  in  the  remon- 
strance which  the  Waldese  addressed  to  Philibert  Emanuel, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  are  ac- 
knowledged. 

Since  Sir  Samuel  Morland's  researches,  which  bring  the 
History  of  the  Waldese  Church  up  to  the  year   1658,  the 
work  of  Boyer,  which  continues  it  as  far  as  1691,  and  the 
"  Glorieuse  Rentr^e"  of  Arnaud,  published  in  1710,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Waldese  has  received  little  illustration,  princi- 
pally because  it  has  been  little  connected  with  public  trans- 
actions.    It  is  indeed  a  phajnomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
mind,  that  a  community  having  so  many  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion of  ('hristians  as  this  most  ancient  Church,  should  be  so 
slightly    known    and   so   slightly   regarded.      The  spirit  of 
earnestness  and  inquiry  which  is  the  characteristic  principle 
of  the  English  Church,  is  here  to  be  sought  for  in  vain:  and 
Mr.  Gilly's  work  may  be  considered  the  only  book  which  pro- 
fesses to  give  us  any  thing  like  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the 
present  condition  and  opinions   of  a  society  in  which  Protes- 
tants in  general,  and  our  own  church  in  particular,  ought  to 
take  a  peculiar  interest.     We  say  **  professes,"  because,  al- 
though Mr.  Gilly's  work  is  a  tolerably  goodly  quarto,  much  is 
occupied  with  matter  which  could  never  be  interesting  be- 
yond   his   own    Christmas   fireside,   and   perhaps   might  not 
prove  attractive  to  every  ear,   even   around  his  hospitable 
board :  and  much  also  is  devoted  to  parts  of  Waldese  history 
which  are  well  known  to  the  general  reader.     Still  there  is 
much  of  sound  information  and  interesting  matter  in  his  nar- 
rative ;  and  from  it  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers  such  particulars  as  we  think  most  likely  to  engage 
and  deserve  their  attention. 

The  first  Protestant  village  at  which  Mr.  Gilly  arrived  was 
Pomaretto,  about  two  miles  from  Perosa,  and  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Clusone,  which  is  one  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Waldese  territory.  Here  was  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Rodolph  Peyrani,  moderator  or  primate  of  the  Waldese 
Church,  with  whom  Mr.  Gilly  was  anxious  to  converse  on 
the  tenets  and  condition  of  his  flock.  Nothing  can  be  more 
affecting  than  Mr  Gilly's  account  of  his  interview  with  this 
indigent,   resigned,    pious,   and   elegant-minded   Christian. 


Compare  this  summnry  with  the  table  of  our  Church  Articles. 
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Chaucer  and  Goldsmith,  with  all  the  colouring  of  poetic  elo- 
quence, appeal  less  sensibly  to  the  heart  than  Mr.  Gilly's  un- 
ambitious sketch  after  nature.  To  do  justice  to  this,  we 
ought  to  quote  the  whole  :  but,  as  this  could  not  be  done 
consistently  with  necessary  brevity,  we  shall  select  those  pas- 
sages of  this  portion  of  the  work  which  we  conceive  most  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  After  no  very  favourable  account 
of  the  exterior  of  Mr.  Peyrani's  habitation,  our  author  goes 
on  to  describe  the  room  in  which  his  introduction  to  the  pas- 
tor took  place. 

*'  The  apartment  was  about  fourteen  feet  square,  low,  and  without 
any  kind  of  decoration  of  paint  or  paper  hanging.  It  was  thick 
with  dust ;  and  the  only  attention  to  those  munditice  vitce,  to  which 
we  were  in  the  liabit  of  looking,  were  the  sheets  of  the  bed,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  cleaner.  At  a  small  fire,  where  the  fuel 
was  supplied  in  too  scanty  a  portion  to  impart  warmth  to  the  room, 
and  by  the  side  of  a  table  covered  with  books,  parchments,  and 
manuscripts,  sat  a  slender,  feeble-looking  old  man,  whose  whole 
frame  was  bowed  down  by  infirmity.  A  night-cap  was  on  his  head, 
and  at  first  sight  we  supposed  he  had  a  long  white  beard  hanging 
down  upon  his  neck ;  but,  upon  his  rising  to  welcome  us,  we  per- 
ceived that  it  was  no  beard,  but  whiskers  of  a  length  which  are  not 
often  seen,  and  which  had  a  very  singular  effect.  His  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  very  shabby,  time-worn,  black  suit,  and  white  worsted 
stockings,  so  darned  and  patched,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
any  portion  of  the  original  hose  remained.  Over  his  shoulder  was 
thrown  what  once  had  been  a  cloak,  but  now  a  shred  only,  and 
more  like  the  remains  of  a  horse-cloth,  than  part  of  a  clerical  dress. 
This  cloak,  in  the  animation  of  his  discourse,  frequently  fell  from- 
his  shoulders,  and  was  replaced  by  his  son  with  a  degree  of  filial 
tenderness  and  attention  extremely  prepossessing."  P.  70. 
********* 

"  M.  Peyrani  was  upwards  of  seventy-one  years  of  age  at  the 
time  he  saw  him  ;  the  whole  of  his  income  did  not  exceed  1000 
francs,  or  about  forty  pounds  a-year ;  and  with  this  pittance  he  had 
been  obliged  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  family,  the  calls  of  charity, 
the  incidental  expences  of  his  situation  as  moderator,  and  the  ad- 
ditional wants  of  age,  sickness,  and  infirmity."     P.  71. 

Amid  all  these  inconveniencies  and  distresses,  insupport- 
able to  the  ignorant  and  irreligious,  the  venerable  Peyrani 
was  leading  a  life  of  content,  if  not  of  happiness.  His  mind 
was  amused  with  a  variety  of  subjects  which  his  extensive 
reading  had  supplied,  and  "  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest 
in  heaven."  His  intercourse  with  Mr. Giily  was  principally 
conducted  in  Latin,  which,  our  author  informs  us,  he  spoke 
with  great  elegance  and  fluency,  with  the  happiest  applica- 
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tion  of  classical  passages;  and  the  whole  of  his  conversation 
was,  in  the  highest  degree,  animated,  while  his  survey  of  the 
history  of  his  ministry,  and  those  to  whose  interests  his  la- 
bours had  been  directed,  and  with  whom  his  dearest  recol- 
lections were  associated,  lent  an  energy  to  his  manner,  and  a 
vigour  lo  his  expression,  not  inconsistent  with  a  happier 
period  of  life. 

In  the  discourse  which  passed  between  Mr.  Peyrani  and 
Mr.  Gilly,  the  former  declared  his  attachment  to  the  Episco- 
pal form  of  Church  government,  although  he  did  not  assume 
the  title  of  Bishop,  which  his  extreme  indigence  prevented  his 
supporting  with  becoming  dignity.  The  Church  discipline 
of  the  vallies  is  allowed  by  Mr.  G.  to  be  relaxed,  and  that 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  College 
of  Angrogna  by  the  Papists,  the  seminary  wherein  the  Wal- 
dese  youth  were  formerly  educated,  which  circumstance  has 
turned  candidates  for  orders  on  Geneva  and  Lausanne. 

"To  judge,"  says  our  author,  "from  the  sentiments  of  the 
clergy,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  restoring  the  ancient  disci- 
pline, if  this  college  could  be  re-established  ;  but  while  their  prin- 
cipal support  is  derived  from  Switzerland,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  some  of  the  leaven  of  that  country  has  found  its  way  among 
them."  .     '  *> 

Another  circumstance  might  have  been  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  eftect ;  the  adoption  of  the  liturgy  of  Geneva. 
This  measure  was  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
plague  of  1630,  which  destroyed  the  most  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Waldese  clergy,  whose  places  it  was  requisite  to 
supply  from  France  and  Geneva.  These  were  ignorant  of 
Italian,  the  language  in  which  divine  service  in  the  Waldese 
Church  had  been  formerly  performed  :  and  thus  the  only  re- 
maining alternative  was  to  adopt  the  Genevese  liturgy. 

**  The  Swiss  innovators  did  what  the  corruptions  of  Rome  could 
not  do ;  and  we  may  not  flatter  ourselves,  that  the  venerable  and 
perfect  monument,  which  we  know  was  in  existence  till  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  remains  any  longer.  In  points  of  faith,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Vaudois  church  is  as  unsullied  as  ever,  but  its  visible 
form  is  no  longer  that  interesting  spectacle,  that  uninjured  model 
of  antiquity,  which  would  have  been  exhibited  to  the  Christian 
world,  if  circumstances  had  not  occurred,  in  which  the  will  of  the 
natives  of  the  three  valleys  had  no  concern.''     P.  237. 

With  all  these  disadvantages  the  Waldese  do  not  appear 
to  be,  in  any  degree,  infected  with  those  doctrines  of  Calvia 
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which  the  reformer  himselt  could  not  refrain  from  pronouncing 
"horrible."  From  the  mouth  of  a  man  like  Peyraui,  pro- 
foundly learned  and  deeply  devoted  to  his  church,  such  sen- 
tences as  the  following  are  important  in  illustration  of  the 
opinions  held  in  the  valleys. 

"  I  ventured  to  ask  M.  Peyrani  if  the  Vaudois  clergy  urged  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  and  election.  He  replied  that 
these  nice  points  of  controversy  were  not  often  discussed  in  their 
pulpits,  and  that  for  his  own  part,  he  had  never  given  his  assent  to 
the  belief  in  absolute  predestination.  'If  God  infallibly  saves  some, 
and  as  infallibly  rejects  others,  I  do  not  see  what  is  the  use  of  his 
laws,'  was  one  of  his  remarks. 

"  I  mentioned  Calvin.  '  Calvin/  said  he,  •  was  a  good  man,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  though  I  cannot  account  for  his  judicial  mur- 
der of  Servetus.  He  desired  to  be  thought  a  faithful  servant  of 
God,  but  many  of  his  tenets  convey  a  strange  notion  of  the  Al- 
mighty's attributes'."     P.  81. 

No  less  satisfactory  is  what  follows  : — 

**  I  also  took  the  liberty  of  observing  to  M.  Peyrani,  that  the 
close  intercourse  between  the  Vaudois  students  and  candidates  for 
holy  orders,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Genevan  Church  rendered  it 
an  object  of  apprehension,  lest  they  might  become  tainted  with  the 
Socinian  infection  of  Geneva.  He  rejected  the  idea  with  consider- 
able energy,  assured  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  still 
preserved  in  all  its  purity  by  the  whole  of  his  community,  and 
shewed  me  an  old  Catechism,  which  he  trusted  would  always  form 
the  basis  of  their  belief.  Some  few  of  the  questions  and  answers 
on  this  head  are  very  simple. 

"  *  You  say,  that  you  believe  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  three  persons.  You  have  three 
Gods  then  ?' 

"  *  No,  I  have  not  three.* 

"  '  But  you  have  named  three.' 

*'  '  Yes,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  distinction  of  the  persons,  but  not 
in  regard  to  the  essence  of  the  Divinity.' — '  Ma  non  per  rason  de 
la  essentia  de  la  Divinita,'  are  the  words  in  the  ancient  language 
of  the  Vaudois."     P.  81. 

The  following  beautiful  anecdote,  from  another  part  of  the 
volume,  shews,  that  the  Waldese  possess  no  less  the  spirit 
than  the  belief  of  real  Christianity. 

**  The  second  part  of  Jean  Leger's  very  scarce  work  contains  a 
history  of  the  dreadful  persecutions  of  1655,  and  is  embellished 
w^ith  plates,  representing  the  tortui-es  inflicted  upon  the  Vaudois. 
The  sight  of  these  horrors,  thus  depicted,  is  enough  to  curdle  tlie 
blood  in  the  veins  ©f  any  one,  who  is  not  hardened  by  fanaticism 
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against  humanity,  and  the  plates  are  accompanied  by  attestations 
of  the  facts,  which  place  t'le  truth  of  them  beyond  all  question. 
This  book  was  shewn  to  me  by  one  of  my  excellent  Vaudois 
friends,  who  observed  the  impression  it  made,  and  then  said, 
'  That  volume  I  never  saw  till  I  was  twenty -four  years  of  age, 
although  it  was  in  my  father's  and  grandfather's  possession  ;  nor 
have  I  ever  permitted  either  of  my  own  children  to  open  a  pasje 
of  it.  It  is  one  of  our  principles  not  to  say  or  do  any  thing,  which 
shall  have  the  effect  of  exasperating  the  minds  of  our  youth  against 
their  Roman  Catholic  brethren',"     P.  213. 

Peyrani  alhided  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  close  re- 
semblance of  the  opinions  of  the  Waidese  and  English  - 
Church,  and  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Gilly  the  works  of  Tillotson, 
Barrow,  and  Taylor,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  his  poverty, 
still  retained  their  places  on  his  shelves.  By  what  name 
shall  we  designate  the  feelings  with  which  we  learn,  that  this 
learned  and  amiable  man,  supreme  pastor  of  one  of  the  purest 
Churches  in  the  world,  was  obliged  to  sell  the  bulk  of  his 
library  to  purchase  the  commonest  necessaries  of  existence? 
Nay,  more,  that  he  was  so  broken  down  by  absolute  necessity, 
that  Mr.  Gilly  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  allow  his  delicacy  to 
yield  to  his  beneficence  !  Three  months  after  this  affecting 
interview,  the  sufferings  of  the  venerable  Peyrani  brought 
their  own  termination  ! 

"  Fripdi  Kal  iri.vuj  TETpvutvoQ,  ovo   ogkyovTOQ 
OvSevoQ  avGpujTTov  ovarvxi-iK  tpavov, 
ToIq  rpo/xipoTt;  icaJXoicriv  vTrr}Xv6ev  jjpe/xa  TVfitov' 
V^vpiv  oiCvpov  rsp/ia  [loXiQ  jSiorov." 

"  The  father  is  happily  gone  to  his  rest,  but  it  is  painful  to  speak 
of  his  son,  of  that  excellent  young  man  whom  we  were  all  so  dis- 
posed to  esteem.  He  is  now  studying,  preparatory  to  taking 
orders,  at  Lausanne,  and  existing  upon  a  pittance  which  is  not 
enough  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  heard  of  him  lately.  He  was 
invited  to  the  house  of  an  English  family,  but  his  garb  was  so  in- 
different that  he  could  not  accept  the  invitation,  until  a  fellow- 
student  had  the  kindness  to  lend  him  his  clothes  for  the  day  1* ' 
P.  95. . 

Were  nothing  more  to  be  said,  these  facts  would  prove 
the  miserably  reduced  state  of  this  pure  and  primitive  Chris- 
tian community.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
both  clergy  and  laity  every  where  in  a  state  of  the  most 
deplorable  poverty.  The  situation  of  the  Waidese  Church  is 
a  forcible  illustration  of  the  real  weight  of  the  position  which 
the  advocates  of  "  liberal  policy"  are  continually  putting  forth, 
that  the  spirit  of  Popery  has  changed  with  the  times.     Buo- 
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imparte,  who  found  policy  and  liberality  sometimes  coincident, 
granted  to  each  of  the  Waldese  parochial  clergy,  1000  francs 
a  year;  besides  200  francs  a  year  for  making  returns  of  re- 
gisters to  the  Government.  On  the  restoration  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  these  resources  were  cut  off;  and  although  Lord 
William  Bentinck  made  every  intercession  to  the  King  for  the 
protection  and  aid  of  the  Waldese  Churches,  the  ungrateful 
monarch  was  no  sooner  restored,  than  he  put  in  force  many  of 
the  intolerant  edicts  of  his  predecessors  against  them,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  compulsion  of  their  clergy  to  serve,  if 
required,  as  privates  in  the  army  !  By  the  decree  of  May  21, 
1814,  the  Waldese  cannot  hold  "commissions  in  the  army,  and 
they  are  prohibited  practising  in  the  learned  professions. 

"  Some  of  the  restrictions  would  be  quite  ludicrous,  if  their 
eflects  were  not  felt  too  keenly  to  be  matter  for  a  smile. 

"  •  No  Protestant  can  inherit  or  purchase  land  beyond  the  limi- 
tations of  the  Clusone  and  Pelice.' — It  is  hoped  that  purchases 
made  before  the  restoration,  will  not  be  disturbed ;  but  no  petitions 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  A 
Protestant  lately  applied  to  the  government  for  permission  to  buy 
a  house,  and  a  small  piece  of  ground  contiguous  to  it,  in  Turin.  It 
was  answered  by  an  intimation,  that  the  enactments  on  this  sub- 
ject must  remain  untouched;  but  that  no  interruption  to  the  trans- 
action would  be  offered  by  the  legal  authorities.  Of  course,  land 
upon  such  a  tenure  is  scarcely  worth  having. 

*'  *  No  books  of  instruction  or  devotion,  for  the  use  of  the  Pro- 
testants, may  be  printed  in  Piemont;'  and  the  duty  upon  the  im- 
portation  of  such  books  is  enormous. 

**  '  No  Vaudois  may  practise  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary, 
attorney,  or  advocate,  except  among  his  own  conmiunity,  and 
within  the  limits.' 

*'  Even  in  the  communes  of  the  three  valleys,  there  may  not  be 
a  majority  of  Protestants.  For  example  ;  of  the  five  syndics,  three 
must  be  Catholics.  This  is  a  crying  evil  in  such  places  as  Bobbio 
and  San  Giovanni,  where  the  Protestants  are  as  1700  to  40,  and 
the  Catholic  population  of  the  lowest  order.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  a  duly  qualified  Catholic  cannot  be  found  in  the  commune  to 
complete  the  number ;  and  that  the  very  refuse  of  the  people  have 
been  nominated,  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 

•*  The  Protestants  are  obliged  to  observe  the  festivals  of  the 
Catholics,  and  to  abstain  from  work  on  those  days.  This  is  ano- 
ther excessive  hardship.  There  is  one  holiday  at  least  every  week, 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  :  so  that  the  Protestant  peasant  has 
never  more  than  five  days  in  the  week  for  labour,  and  sometimes 
only  three.  The  Sabbath-day  he  keeps  with  scrupulous  observ- 
ance, while  the  Roman  Catliolic  cares  not  for  violating  it.  A  poor 
Vaudois  peasant  was  accused  of  irrigating  his  little  meadow  upon  a 
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festival  day,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  for  not  obserTi'ng  the 
sanctity  of  a  saint's  day. 

'•  Fifteen  sous  a  day  in  the  winter,  and  twenty  in  the  summer,  is 
the  utmost  a  peasant  can  earn:  take  away  two  or  three  days  from 
his  weekly  earnings,  and  what  a  pittance  is  left !  Roasted  ches- 
nuts,  potatoes,  and  bread,  if  any,  of  the  blackest  and  most  ordinary 
sort,  are  the  principal  food  they  can  obtain. 

"  The  Protestants  have  to  pay  a  lanri-tax  of  20^  per  cent,  while 
the  Catholics  pay  but  13  per  cent."     P.  116. 

Their  poverty,  therefore,  is  easily  explicable.  This  is 
Popish  liberality  !  An  anecdote  on  this  subject,  is  told  by 
Mr.  Gilly,  which  is  further  illustrative  of  Popish  and  Pro- 
testant toleration. 

**  Protestant  subjects  are  generally  less  lavish  of  adulation,  but 
not  less  faithful  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  the  truth  of  which  has  often 
been  experienced  by  the  Kings  of  Sardinia.  The  late  King  of  Sar- 
dinia was  reminded  of  this,  and  requested  by  a  British  minister  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Vaudois.  He  gave  a  quibbling 
answer  :  *  Do  you  emancipate  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  I  will  eman- 
cipate the  Vaudois.'  It  was  rejoined,  *  We  only  beg  of  your 
Majesty  to  concede  as  much  to  the  Protestants  of  the  valleys,  as 
has  been  conceded  to  th&  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.'  The  king 
was  silent,  but  inexorable."     P.  62. 

But  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  tlie  Waldese  have  not 
only  suft'ered  through  Popish  intolerance,  but  through  Pro- 
testant neglect.  Inattention  to  the  wants  of  this  Church,  is 
a  stigma  on  every  Protestant  community.  -In  particular,  it 
appears  that  they  are  in  equity  intitled  to  the  annual  interest 
of  upwards  of  16,000/.  from  the  Government  of  this  country. 
Under  (he  Governm<.nt  of  Cromwell,  a  considerable  collection 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Waldese,  then  suffering  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  After  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  sufferers  had  been  supplied,  the  sum  above- 
mentioned  remained,  and  was  funded.  This  fund  was  se- 
questrated by  Charles  II.  on  the  pretence  that  it  was  formed 
under  an  illegitimate  Government:  but  it  was  renewed  by 
William  and  Mary,  with  the  addition,  afterwards,  of  a  bequest 
from  the  queen.  We  shall  not  decide  on  the  equity  of  with- 
holding this  pension  while  the  Waldese  were  subjects  of  an 
hostile  power :  but  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  its  present  renewal.  With  heartfelt  satisfaction  it 
is  that  we  inform  our  readers,  that  the  excellent  Societies  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  Propagating  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  have  been  exerting  Iheir  influence  to  ob- 
tain this  desirable  object:  and  that  their  endeavours  are  likely 
to  be  successful.     When  subscriptions  are  perpetually  raised 
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'  for  criminals  suffering  the  penalties  of  the  law,  or  individuals 
whose  losses  have  been  the  effect  of  their  own  wilful  and  de- 
liberate misconduct,  it  is  melancholy  and  humiliating  to  a 
member  of  our  great — our  Christian— our  Protestant  country, 
to  read  such  a  passage  as  the  following. 

«  M.  Peyrani  himself,  and  afterwards  M.  Bert,  the  pastor  of  La 
Torre,  searched  all  their  accounts  in  my  presence,  to  see  what 
succours  had  been  rendered  to  the  Vaudois  on  the  part  of  England, 
independent  of  the  pension  arising  from  the  national  grant.  Every 
benefaction  and  service  is  carefully  recorded  in  books  kept  by  the 
moderator,  the  moderator  adjoint,  and  the  secretary:  but  some 
Bibles  from  the  Bible  Society,  some  books  from  a  few  generous  in- 
dividuals, and  two  hundred  pounds  from  the  Baptist  Society,  were 
all  that  appeared  under  the  head  of  British  bounty."     P.  88. 

If  a  small  portion  of  the  money  annually  expended  in  pro- 
moting schism  were  devoted  to  this  most  holy  purpose,  the 
Churches  of  the  three  valleys  might  assume  that  honourable 
and  useful  ground  to  which  their  antiquity  and  purity  entitle 
them.  Happy,  thrice  happy  should  we  be,  if  Mr.  Gilly's 
narrative,  or  this  short  notice  of  it,  should  induce  even  one 
clergyman  to  advocate  from  his  pulpit  the  cause  of  the  suffer- 
ing Waldese  !  happy,  if  ONE  reader  should  be  induced  by 
these  observations  to  make  their  miserable  condition  the  sub- 
ject of  his  inquiry  and  the  object  of  his  benevolence  ! 

The  three  Protestant  valleys  are  divided  into  thirteen 
parishes;  some  of  these  are  subdivided  into  several  hamlets, 
and  have  two  or  three  Churches  :  their  collective  population, 
according  to  the  statement  presented  to  Mr.  Gilly  by  Mr. 
Bert,  is  20,310;  and  of  these  the  proportion  of  Protestants  to 
Papists,  is  as  1 86  to  17.  The  several  pastors  of  these  parishes, 
and  one  elder  from  each  parish,  form  a  synod,  the  president  of 
■which  is  the  moderator  or  primate,  and  which  legislates  gene- 
rally for  the  collective  Church.  In  each  of  these  parishes, 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  at  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
Avhen  almost  all  the  Protestant  population  regularly  attends ; 
■which  makes  it  necessary  to  devote  two  successive  Sundays  to 
this  purpose.  There  is  a  catechetical  formulary,  which  young 
persons  are  required  to  learn  and  understand  before  admis- 
sion to  the  holy  table.  For  this  purpose  they  wait  on  the 
minister  at  his  house,  and  afterwards  appear  publicly  at 
Church  to  be  examined.  Every  parish  has  its  schoolmaster: 
and  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  Waldese  popu- 
lation, if  we  believe  Mr.  Gilly,  affords  the  most  ample  refuta- 
tion of  that  monstrous  dogma  which  we  sometimes  hear  put 
forth  by  persons  pretending  to  education  and  Christianity, 
that  ignorance  is  better  than  knowledge;  and  that  those  are 
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most  likely  to  be  faithliil  and  honest,  who  know  least  of  the 
nature  and  obligations  of  fidelity  and  honesty.     The  children 
are  regularly  catechised  in  the  Church  twice  a  week  :  and,  on 
every  Thursday,  the  Churches  are  opened  for  prayers  and  a 
sermon.     The  sermons  are  written  compositions,  but  recited 
from  memory.     The  pastors  visited  by  Mr.  Gilly,  besides  the 
primate,   were   Messrs.  Goante,  of  Angrogna;  Bert,  of  La 
Torre;  Gay,  of  Villaro;  and  Muston,  of  Bobbio;  all  of  whom 
Mr.  G.  represents  in  the  most  interesting  and  estimable  light. 
Mr.  Gilly's  work  is  too  extensive  to  enable  us  to  do  it  entire 
justice  ;   we  regret,  however,  to  say,  that  the  brief  abstract 
we  have  given  ofthe  present  situation  of  the  Piemontese  Pro- 
testants, is  not  less  than  a  tolerable  epitome  ot  that  p«rt  "f  h?s 
book  which  relates  to  this  most  interesting  inquiry ;  so  small 
is   the   proportion  devoted  to  actual  research  among  them 
The  heroism,  honour,  loyalty,  and  fidelity,  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  this  noble  people,  are  above  all  commendation. 
The  persecutions  carried  on  against  them,  rival  the  blackest 
deeds  of  human  atrocity;  and  their  unbending  constancy  and 
fortitude,  their  generous  and  Christian  magnanimity,  are,  we 
may  fearlessly  say,  without  parallel  in  history  when  regarded 
as  the  conduct  of  an  entire  people.     Still,  however,  all  this  is 
well  known  to  the  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  ;  all,  there- 
fore, which  Mr.  Gilly  had  to  do,  was  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  readers  to  the  study  of  the  Waldese  history,  which  might 
have  been  done  in  a  brief  notice  of  twenty  pages,  instead  of 
occupying  the  bulk  ofthe  volume,  exclusive  of  a  large  appen- 
dix of  documents.     What  was  most  wanted,  was  the  most 
perfect  possible  account  of  every  thing  relating  to  i\\G  present 
situation  of  the  Waldese  people  :  and  although  Mr.  Gilly  has 
given  us  much  information,  we  are  sure  he  must  have  pos- 
sessed more;  and  we  therefore  regret  that  he  did  not  impart 
it,  instead   of  devoting  his  paper  to  detached  portions   of 
Waldese  biography.     Still  more  do  we  regret  an  account  of 
the  weather  which  prevailed  while  our  traveller  was  crossing 
the  channel,  and  the  common-place  remarks  on  French  ex- 
ternals and  Parisian  manners,  which  may  be  too  true,  but 
which  it  is  perfectly  superfluous  to  recite.     Much  also  ofthe 
work  is  occupied  with  disquisitions  on  Romish  superstitions, 
which  their  author  feels  not  to  be  quite  relevant :  they  are, 
however,  curious  illustrations  of  the  essential  immutability  of 
Popery  ;  and  when  our  readers  are  informed  that  Mr.  Gilly, 
at  Naples,  witnessed  the  enacting  of  the  old  Januarian  mira- 
cle,  by  i)ublic  authority,  we  think  enough  has  been  said  to 
prove   that  modern  Popery   is   not   the  enlightened  system 
which  some  represent  it. 
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As  British  Critics,  we  are  bound,  before  we  conclude,  to 
notice  one  blemish  in  Mr.  Gilly's  volume,  which  is  now  be- 
coming but  too  prevalent.  It  is  bad  taste,  it  is  nn- English  taste, 
to  u>e  Frencii  tx.  rr^.->ioiis  wl.ere  wi-havi^  English  eqinviiU'Uts. 
The  extent  of  ti.is  1  teraiy  disease  is  tiuiy  alarming.    Addisun 
ridiculed  and  exposed  it;  and  yet  the  examples  which  he  ad- 
duced are  now  so  familiarized,  that  they  do  not  strike  us  as 
foreign-      If  the   concentrated  feeling"  of  the  nation  is  not 
arrayed  against  the  pestilence,   another  century  will  see  the 
noble  speech  of  England  dwindled  to  a  barbarous  jargon. 
When  writers  like  Mr.  Gilly  sanction  this  error,  it  is  time  it 
should  be  indignantly  exposed.     Why  must  a  portfolio  be 
called  a  portefniiille?  (for  such  we  suppose  is  what  Mr.  G. 
means  by  **  portfeuille,"  pref.  p.  xiii.)    Why  must  pregnant 
women  be  called  ^^ femmes  en  couchel "     Wby  must  sledges 
wonder  at  seeing  themselves  called  "  tfainemis"  [traineaux]? 
And  why  should  we  call  Henry  the  Great "  Henri  le  Grand," 
when  we  do  not  call   "  Macedonia's  madman"  'Axi^xv^pos  o 
fj.iyai1     We  will  grant  that  Mr.  G.'s  work  is  less  stained 
with  such  pollutions  than  many  others  are;  but  in  proportion 
to  the  high  ground  it  assumes,  is  our  regret  to  see  it  give, 
in  any  degree,  the  stamp  of  its  authority  to  a  practice  which 
is  the  disgrace  of  our  modern  English  literature. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article,  in  Mr.  Gilly's  words,  with  a 
piece  of  intelligence  which  will  be  grateful  to  our  readers. 

"  I  am  happy  to  find  that  this  Narrative  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  a  work,  which  will  elucidate  still  more  completely  some  of  the 
subjects,  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  attract  attention.  The 
Rev,  'Ihomas  Sims,  who  has  been  exploring  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets of  the  Vaudois,  since  my  excursion,  has  brought  to  England  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  papers,  which  were  committed  to 
his  charge,  by  the  family  of  the  late  lamented  moderator,  Ro- 
dolphe  Peyrani.  These  manuscripts  comprise  many  unpuhlished 
compositions  of  that  learned  pastor,  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
most  interesting  nature.  They  are  upon  various  topics,  chiefly 
theological  ^  but  some  of  them  contain  critiques  and  observations 
upon  the  Greek  Drama.  Those,  of  which  1  have  been  favoured 
with  a  sight,  more  than  confirm  the  high  opinion,  which  my  short 
interview  with  Peyrani  enabled  me  to  form  of  his  extraordinary 
talents,  and  variety  of  information.  When  a  selection  can  be  made, 
it  is  proposed  to  publish  them,  for  the  benefit  of  his  destitute  fa- 
mily. How  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  a  man  of  such  uncommon 
erudition  and  endowments,  as  the  late  pastor  of  Pomaretto,  should 
have  left  behind  him  such  a  mass  of  valuable  materials,  which  the 
poverty  and  obscurity^  to  which  he  was  consigned,  prevented  his 
committing  to  the  press !"     P.  279. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland ;: 
containing  Descriptions  of  their  Scenery  and  Antiquities, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Political  History  and  Ancient 
Manners,  and  of  the  Origin,  Language,  Agriculture, 
JSconomy,  Music,  present  Condition  of  the  People,  &c.  ^c. 
&)C.  Founded  on  a  Series  of  Annual  Journeys  betweez 
the  Years  1811  and  1821,  and  forming  on  Universal  Guide 
to  that  Country,  In  Letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
By  John  Macculloch,  M.D.  F.R.S.  LS.  G.S.  <^-c.  ^c.  ^c. 
In  Four  Volumes.     8vo.     3/.  3s.   Longman  &  Co.     1824. 

Art.  IX.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  containing  Ob- 
servations on  the  Vitrified  Forts,  and  a  Review  of  what 
has  been  Addressed  to  Sir  Walter  on  these  singular  Re- 
mains by  Dr.  Macculloch.  By  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
8vo,    58  pp.     Waugh  and  limes,  Edinburgh.     1824. 

Dr.  Macculloch  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours  ;  but,  as- 
suredly, never  did  an  old  friend  appear  with  a  face  so  com- 
pletely new,  as  he  does  on  the  present  occasion.  Instead  of 
the  precise,  rigid,  and  technical  geologist,  describing  rocks 
and  classifying  minerals,  or  balancing  the  merits  of  rival 
hypotheses,  with  all  the  gravity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he 
bursts  upon  his  readers  full  of  joke  and  glee,  the  very  picture 
of  a  laughing  philosopher,  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet, 

'* Ridentem  dicere  verum 

Quid  vetat  ?" 

We  like  him  not  the  worse  for  his  mirth,  for  he  has  learned 
to  be  both  merry  and  wise ;  and,  considering  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  wrote,  and  the  avowed  object  of  his  publication, 
he  could  not  do  better  than,  while  he  held  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  to  assume  a  good-humoured  look  himself,  and  make 
others  laugh  at  the  follies  which  he  wished  them  to  abjure. 
The  proud,  ignorant  Celt,  not  less  than  the  peevish  school- 
boy, requires  all  the  soothing  that  can  be  administered  by  the 
bland  teacher  and  the  sugai'ed  cake.     A  Highlander  will  let 
you  use  any  language  you  please,  if  you  are  merely  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  particular  mountain  belongs  to  the  primitive 
or  secondary  class  of  formations;  but  when  the  argument 
turns  on  the  antiquity  of  kilts,  or  the  melody  of  the  bagpipe, 
or  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  or  the  comfort  of  a  cottage  not 
fit  to  be  a  pig-stye,  you  must  be  careful  to  weigh  your  words, 
else  his  dirk  may,  perchance,  start  Irom  its  case,   to  improve 
your  manners  and  enlighten  your  understanding. 
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Dr.  Macculloch  knows  Donald  much  too  well  to  attempt 
to  drive,  where  he  has  found  it  difficult  to  lead.  He  knows 
that  the  sensitive  and  irritable  descendant  of  Fingal,  although 
unable  to  buy  an  ounce  of  snuflF  or  to  procure  two  meals  a 
day,  must  be  treated  like  a  decayed  gentleman;  one  who  has 
seien  better  times,  and  whose  family  honours  cannot  fail  to 
throw  a  lustre  upon  the  deepest  shade  of  penury  and  hope- 
lessness. He  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  joke  the  aristo- 
cratic peasant  out  of  his  pride  and  poverty;  to  convince  him 
that  it  is  better  to  work  thau  to  starve;  and  to  think  it  a  greater 
honour  to  have  a  good  coat  on  his  back,  a  comfortable  bed, 
and  a  nutritious  dinner,  than  to  feed  his  imagination  on  fan- 
tastic genealogies,  and  to  claim  kindred  with  gods  and  men 
who  never  had  any  existence. 

This,  we  need  not  observe,  is  a  labour  of  love  which  does 
inot  always  meet  with  its  reward  ;  and  the  author  will  proba- 
bly find,  that  the  number  of  his  friends,  in  the  Highlands  and 
Western  Isles,  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  his  hints  for 
their  comfort  and  improvement.  No  matter :  truth  will  at 
length  make  its  way,  even  in  spite  of  Celtic  pride  and  preju- 
dice ;  civilization  will  advance  by  degrees  ;  and  Donald  Mao 
B,aw  will,  in  due  time,  unite  with  Dr.  Macculloch,  in  good- 
bumoured  merriment,  at  many  habits  and  usages,  which, 
however  tenaciously  retained,  appear  more  suitable  to  the 
condition  of  New  Zealand  or  Otaheite,  than  to  a  large  portion 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  kingdoms  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

There  is  perhaps  only  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Highlands  can  be  interesting  to  the 
philosopher  and  historian,  namely,  that  we  have  there  under 
the  eye,  as  a  subject  of  actual  contemplation,  a  state  of  things 
which  belongs  to  one  of  the  earliest  stages  of  human  society, 
and  which  is  no  where  else  so  closely  contrasted  with  a  high 
degree  of  civil  and  political  improvement.  All  countries 
were  once  what  the  Hebrides  are  at  present ;  and  there  is 
nothing  so  wonderful  in  the  position  which  the  latter  still 
occupy  in  the  progress  of  human  nature,  as  the  fact  (hat  they 
have  been,  for  some  'hundred  years,  in  the  very  neighbourhood 
of  learning,  cultivation,  and  comfort,  and  have  not,  till  lately, 
experienced  the  slip^htest  advantage  from  the  wealth  and  in- 
formation with  wkvch  their  contemporaries  have  been  blessed. 
In  the  Western  I<;les  we  see  Greece  in  the  days  of  Agamem- 
non, Rome  in  tlie  time  of  the  Kings,  and  England  before  the 
invasion  of  the  iSaxons.  A  few  days'  journey  northward 
will  carry  us  back  two  thousand  yeiirs.  The  food,  the  dress, 
the  huts,  and  oven  the  languiige,  of  the  remote  Highlands, 
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present  to  us  a  living  picture  of  Scytliia,  as  it  was  before 
our  ancestors  coasted  the  head  of  the  Euxine,  or  directed 
their  wandering^  tribes  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

The  reader  of  Dr.  Maccuiloch's  book  will  find  a  great  deal 
of  amusement  and  instruction,  as  connected  with  the  actual 
condition,  as  well  as  the  ancient  history,  of  the  Scottish 
Islanders  and  Mountaineers.  We  cannot  say  that  the  mate- 
rials are  every  where  well  arranged,  or  that  there  is  not,  oc- 
casionally, a  certain  degree  of  repetition  in  his  pages,  which 
a  little  care  would  have  enabled  Isim  to  avoid.  Thei'e  are 
some  theoretical  positions,  too,  which  are  more  confidently 
stated  than  satisfactorily  proved  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
publication  of  great  merit,  containing  the  fruit  of  ten  years' 
study  and  observation,  and  also  a  summary  of  every  thing 
that  is  valuable  in  the  works  of  older  writers.  In  the  first 
letter  he  begins  by  reminding 

"  My  dear  Scott, — More  years  than  either  you  or  I  are  fond  of 
remembering,  have  elapsed,  since  first,  on  the  borders  of  Sydenham 
Common,  we  compared  a  few  of  our  observations  on  the  subject  of 
the  Highlands — since  we  discussed  their  wonderful  scenery — and 
since  we  lamented  together  how  imperfectly  that  country,  all  that 
belongs  to  it,  all  that  ever  did  belong  to  it,  was  known  even  to  its 
immediate  neighbours  ;  even,  I  may  fairly  say,  to  its  own  inha- 
bitants. These  days  can  return  no  more.  You  are  still  delight- 
ing the  world,  and  so  is  Campbell ;  but  our  excellent  friend,  Lord 
Selkirk,  is  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  benevolence  and  of  his 
virtues.  My  own  tenure  has  long  been  precarious,  &c.  The  world 
knows  much  of  the  interest  which  you  have  taken  in  this  people, 
and  of  the  illustration  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  them;  it 
knows  what  you  have  acknowledged,  and  believes  what  you  have 
not  confessed.  Had  1  been  acquainted  with  the  author  of  Waver- 
ley,  of  Montrose,  and  of  Rob  Roy,  I  might  have  balanced  in  my 
choice  between  him  and  the  poet  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  But  the  poet  is  a  substance,  and  the  novelist 
is  a  shadow.  To  that  I  could  not  have  addressed  myself;  yet  as 
we  judge  of  the  presence  of  the  sun  by  the  shade  which  it  casts, 
and  as  the  midnight  robber  is  detected  by  his  image  on  the  wall,  I 
must  trust  that,  in  laying  hold  of  the  substance,  I  have  secured  the 
shadow  also.  More  dexterous,  however,  than  the  noted  Greek 
litigant,  you  have  contrived,  like  the  German  magician,  to  se{)ai  ate 
your  shadow  from  yourself;  to  give  it  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  ;  and  to  erect  it  into  your  own  rival,  eclipsing,  like  the  moon 
in  its  darkness,  the  very  luminary  on  which  it  depends.  Thus  I 
have  gained  as  my  correspondent,  him  whom  I  should,  above  all 
mankind,  have  chosen  ;  for  by  whom  could  I  hope  to  be  so  well 
understood,  as  by  him  who,  while  he  is-the  poet  of  the  Isles  and  of 
the  Mountains,  of  Macdonald  and  Clan  Alpin,  is,  at  the  same  time. 
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the  poet  of  Waverley,  and  Montrose,  and  Rob  Roy,  of  the  Cear- 
neach  and  the  Clans,  of  Highland  Chivalry,  and  of  Highland  Feel- 
ings.'' 

We  do  not  pretend  to  follow  our  tourist  over  all  the  moun- 
tains and  lakes  which  he  examined  in  the  romantic  wilds  of 
Perthshire;  nor  to  luxuriate  at  Dunkeld,  where  the  Duke 
of  Athol  has  planted  thirty  millions  of  trees  ;  nor  to  traverse 
Glen  Lyon,  with  its  charming  rivers  and  smiling  strath ;  nor 
to  ascend  Ben  Lawers,  to  enjoy  its  enrapturing  views.  AYere 
we,  however,  compelled  to  chuse  between  accompanying  the 
Doctor  in  person,  and  following  the  delineations  of  his  pen, 
we  should  certainly  hesitate  in  regard  to  the  former,  inasmuch 
as  it  seems  to  involve  the  perilous  risks  of  drowning  and 
starving.  The  rains  at  Callender,  it  would  ap{)ear,  fall  from 
the  clouds  like  water-spouts.  In  an  instant,  and  without 
warning  or  preparation,  the  showers  descend  in  one  broad 
stream,  like  a  cascade,  and  in  an  instant  they  cease  again. 
There  is,  says  he,  a  peculiarity  in  these  summer  showers  of  the 
Highlands,  which  aLowlander  knows  not,  but  will  not  easily 
forget,  when  he  has  experienced  it.  If  he  carries  an  um- 
brella, it  will  be  useful  for  him  to  be  told,  that,  like  his  fowl- 
ing-piece, when  the  dog  has  scent,  he  must  keep  it  ready 
cocked.  If  there  is  but  a  button  to  undo,  or  a  ring  to  slip  o(f, 
he  will  often  be  wet  through  before  he  can  get  either  effected. 
There  is  an  interval  of  fair  weather  :  even  the  cloud  which  is 
to  produce  the  rain,  is  not  very  obvious  ;  when,  in  an  instant, 
and  without  a  sprinkling,  or  even  a  harbinger  drop,  the  whole 
is  let  go  on  your  head,  as  if  a  bucket  had  been  emptied  on  it. 

The  following  picture  of  an  inn,  kept  by  one  of  the  Mac- 
larty  family,  at  the  same  village,  is  not  much  more  inviting 
than  the  summer  showers  just  described. 

**  If  you  are  net,  the  tire  will  be  lighted  by  the  time  you  are 
dry  ;  at  least,  if  the  peat  is  not  wet  too.  The  smoke  of  wet  peat 
is  wholesome  ;  and  if  you  are  not  used  to  it,  they  are  ;  which  is 
the  same  thing.  There  is  neither  poker  nor  tongs  ;  you  can  stir 
it  with  your  umbrella  :  nor  bellows  ;  you  can  blow  it,  unless  you 
are  asthmatic ;  or,  what  is  better  still,  Peggy  will  fan  it  with  her 
petticoat.  '  Peggy,  is  the  suj)per  coming  ?'  In  time  comes  mut- 
ton, called  chops,  then  mustard,  by-and-bye  a  knife  and  fork  ; 
successively,  a  plate,  a  candle,  and  salt.  When  the  mutton  is  cold, 
the  pepper  arrives,  and  then  the  bread,  and  lastly  the  whisky.  The 
water  is  reserved  for  the  second  course.  By  this  tin)e  the  fire  is 
dying  ;  Peggy  waits  till  it  is  dead,  and  then  the  whole  process  of 
the  peats  and  petticoat  is  to  be  gone  over  again.  *  Is  the  bed 
ready  V  By  the  time  you  have  fallen  asleep  once  or  twice,  it  is 
ready.  When  you  enter,  it  is  damp  :  but  how  should  it  be  dry  in 
such  a  climate  i     The  blankets  feel  so  heavy,  that  you  expect  to 
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get  warm  in  time.  Not  at  all ;  they  have  the  property  of  weight 
without  warmth  ;  though  there  is  a  fulling  mill  at  Kilmahog.  You 
awaken  at  tvyo  o'clock,  very  cold,  and  find  that  they  have  slipped 
over  on  the  floor.  You  try  to  square  them  again  ;  but  such  is  their 
weight,  that  they  fall  on  the  other  side  ;  and,  at  last,  by  dint  of 
kicking  and  pulling,  they  become  irremediably  entangled,  sheets 
and  all ;  and  sleep  flies,  whatever  King  Henry  may  think,  to  take 
refuge  in  other  beds  and  other  blankets.  It  is  in  vain  to  try  again, 
and  you  get  up  at  five.  Water  being  so  contemptibly  common,  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  none  present ;  or  if  there  is,  it  has  a  de- 
licious flavour  of  stale  whisky;  so  that  you  may  almost  imagine  the 
Highland  rills  to  run  grog.  There  is  no  soap  in  Mrs.  Maclarty's 
house.  Jt  is  prudent  also  to  learn  to  shave  without  a  looking-glass  ; 
because,  if  there  is  one,  it  is  so  furrowed,  and  striped,  and  striated, 
either  cross-wise,  or  perpendicularly,  or  diagonally,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  call  its  fits  of  irregular 
reflexion  and  transmission,  you  cut  your  nose,  if  it  distorts  you 
one  way,  and  your  ears,  if  it  protracts  you  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  towel  being  either  wet  or  dirty,  or  both,  you  wipe  yourself  in 
the  moreen  curtains,  unless  you  prefer  the  sheets.  When  you  re- 
turn to  your  sitting-room,  the  table  h  covered  with  glasses,  ^nd 
mugs,  and  circles  of  dried  whisky  and  porter.  The  fire-place  is 
full  of  white  ashes.  You  labour  to  open  a  window,  if  it  will  open, 
that  you  may  get  a  little  of  the  morning  air ;  and  there  being  no 
sash  line,  it  falls  on  your  fingers,  as  it  did  on  Susanna's.  Should 
you  break  a  pane,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  as  it  will  never  be 
mended  again.  The  clothes  which  you  sent  to  be  washed,  are 
brought  up  wet,  and  those  which  you  sent  to  be  dried,  smoked. 

•'  You  now  become  impatient  for  the  breakfast :  and  as  it  will 
not  arrive,  you  go  into  the  kitchen  to  assist  in  making  the  kettle  boil. 
You  will  not  accelerate  this ;  but  you  will  see  the  economy  of  Mrs. 
Maclarty's  kitchen.  The  kettle  an  inch  thick,  is  hanging  on  a 
black  crook  in  the  smoke,  not  on  the  fire,  likely  to  boil  to-morrow. 
Round  this  fire  are  a  few  oat  cakes,  stuck  on  edge  in  the  ashes  to 
dry  ;  perhaps  a  herring ;  and  on  the  floor  at  hand  are  a  heap  or  two 
of  bed  clothes,  a  cat,  a  few  melancholy  fowls,  a  couple  of  black 
dogs,  and  perchance  a  pig  or  more  ;  with  a  pile  of  undescribables, 
consisting  of  horse  collars,  old  shoes,  petticoats,  a  few  dirty  plates 
and  horn  spoons,  a  kilt,  possibly  a  bagpipe,  a  wooden  beaker,  an 
empty  gill  and  a  pint  stoup,  a  water  bucket,  a  greasy  candlestick,  a 
rake,  a  spinning-wheel,  two  or  three  frowsy  fleeces,  and  a  shepherd's 
plaid,  an  iron  pot  full  of  potatoes,  a  never  washed  milk  tub,  some 
more  potatoes,  a  girdle,  a  three  legged  stool,  and  heaven  and  earth 
knows  what  more.  All  this  time  two  or  three  naked  children  are 
peeping  at  you  out  of  some  unintelligible  recess,  perchance  con- 
tending with  the  chickens  and  the  dogs  for  the  fire,  while  Peggy  is 
sitting  over  it  unsnooded  :  one  hand  on  her  head,  and  the  other  no 
one  know^  where,  as  she  is  wondering  wliy  the  kettle  will  not  boil ; 
while  if  she  had  a  third,  it  might  be  employed  on  the  other  two. 
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But  enough  of  Mrs.  Maclarty  and  hei*  generation  ;  for  I  am  sure 
you  have  no  indination  to  partake  with  me  of  the  breakfast,  which 
will  probably  be  ready  in  two  hours." 

As  there  is  very  little  order  in  Dr.  Macculioch's  book,  he 
will  not  be  angry  with  us  lor  skipping  all  at  once  from  the 
first  volume  to  the  fourth,  where  we  find  some  account  of  the 
••  origin"  of  the  Highlanders,  their  clans,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  their  patriarchal  government.  It  may  appear  a  little 
strange,  that  the  ancient  history  of  nearly  one  half  of  Scot- 
land is  derived  from  that  of  the  Western  Isles.  The  Norwe- 
gians were  the  first  sovereigns  of  that  remote  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  threw  the  first  light  on  its  annals  as  a  part  of 
their  early  conquests.  Down  to  lOGO,  or  thereabouts,  the 
condition  of  the  Western  Isles  is  merely  the  subject  of  con- 
jecture. From  that  period  to  1260,  during  which  they  were 
under  the  sway  of  Norway,  the  obscurity  is  partially  removed, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  events  admit  of  historical  illus- 
tration. The  expulsion  of  the  Norwegians  is  followed  by  a 
hundred  years  of  total  darkness  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  ascen- 
dency of  Bruce  among-  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  that  we  again 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  political  condition  of  the  Hebrides 
and  the  Western  Highlands.  Another  blank  occurs  from  the 
era  now  specified,  down  to  the  reign  of  James  the  First  in 
1423;  and,  after  a  brief  space  of  historical  illumination,  the 
cloud  thickens  till  about  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  Mary. 
Since  that  epoch  the  history  of  every  part  of  the  kingdom  has 
been  clear  and  authentic,  or  only  obscured  by  the  occasional 
mists  which  the  workings  of  prejudice  and  party  spirit  have 
thrown  up  around  it. 

It  ad  mits  not  of  doubt  that  the  northmen  possessed  the  Wes- 
tern Isles,  including  that  of  Mann,  during  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years ;  whence  it  follows,  that  whatever  was  the  original 
extraction  of  the  inhabitants,  their  race,  manners,  and  institu- 
tions must  have  been  greatly  modified  by  intermixture  with 
their  conquerors.  It  is  accordingly  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch  that  the  Hebrideans  are  a  mixed  people,  Celts  and 
Goths  ;  and  he  thinks  that,  in  the  complexion,  stature  and 
features  which  prevail  in  different  districts,  he  can  distinctly 
trace  the  branches  which  have  sprung  from  the  two  parent 
stocks.  The  pure  northman  is  tall  and  stout,  with  round 
limbs,  and  inclining  to  be  fat  when  well  fed  ;  his  complexion 
is  fair,  ruddy  when  young,  and  his  face  full ;  while  his  eyes 
are  blue,  and  his  hair  sandy,  or  sometimes  red.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  the  northern  descent,  offers  a  striking-  contrast  to  the 
pure  descendent  of  Celtic   stock,  bred  "  in  and  in,"  as  the 
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drovers  say,  till  he  has  been  reduced  to  a  size  and  physiog^- 
nomy  not  much  more  respectable  than  that  of  a  Chimpanzee. 
Small,  slender  and  dry,  with  eyes  ofjet,  and  a  sallow  skin, 
his  cheek  bones  are  acute,  his  lips  thin,  and  his  expression 
keen  and  wild  ;  the  small  head  being  covered  with  long, 
shining-,  straight  locks  of  coal  black  hair.  Take  the  hand- 
somest specimen  of  these  dark  figures,  clap  a  turban  on  Iris 
head,  and  a  pair  of  loose  cotton  trowsers  on  his  heels,  and  he 
might  pass  for  some  Tartar  or  Afghan.  A  Vt'oman  of  the 
same  descent  with  a  few  black  rags  of  ostrich  feathers,  and  a 
silk  bonnet,  would  hardly  be  distinguished  from  our  purest 
specimens  of  gypsies,  Yet,  in  general,  the  physiognomy  is 
far  from  disagreeable ;  melancholy  yet  resolute,  and  com- 
monly intelligent ;  whenever  at  least  the  possessor  is  engaged 
in  active  life. 

Such,  according  to  our  author,  are  the  leading  distinctions 
of  form  and  feature  among  the  Highlanders.  He  informs  us, 
too,  that  the  Gothic  blood  predominates  among  the  Magnates, 
as  the  Celtic  does  among  the  common  people.  It  is  indeed 
no  new  opinion  that  the  principal  people  in  the  highlands  are 
a  different  race  from  the  commons,  being  larger  bodied, 
taller,  and  stouter.  But  after  all,  this  kind  of  reasoning  is 
not  strictly  conclusive;  for  the  very  same  remark  is  made  by 
Simon,  in  his  travels  in  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  our  own 
countrymen,  particularly  in  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
He  speaks  chiefly  of  the  officers  in  militia  regiments  compared 
with  the  mass  of  the  privates  ;  and  perhaps  good  feeding  and 
comfortable  quarters  in  early  life,  will  account  for  much  of 
the  difference  in  Kent  as  well  as  in  Centyre.  Dr.  Macculloch 
is  throughout  a  decided  Goth,  and  almost  as  intolerant  of  a 
Celt  as  the  hot-blooded  antiquary  Mr.  John  Pinkerton.  If, 
says  he,  we  meet  with  power,  and  with  beauty  of  form  and 
stature,  under  various  aspects,  it  is  always  greater  as  the 
Norse  leaven  predominates,  or  when  the  hair  is  not  black, 
and  the  eyes  are  blue  or  fair.  In  fact,  he  adds,  the  Gothic 
race  has  done  for  the  highlands  just  what  it  has  done  for 
England.  It  is  the  same  in  France,  v/here  almost  all  the 
beauty  of  the  nation  is  comprised  in  Normandy.  We  who 
talk  of  being  Britons,  and  who  affect  to  despise  a  little  black 
heightened  Celt^  forget  the  equally  contemptible  remains  of 
our  original  forefathers  that  may  still  be  found  in  the  recesses 
of  Wales,  Cornwall,  or  Britanny.  The  true  bull  Briton,  he 
observes,  does  not  recollect  that  he  is  the  offspring  of  Ro- 
mans, Belgaj,  Cimbri  Jutes,  Angles,  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Gallic  Norwegians  :  and  that  not  one  of  the  qualities  of  which 
he  boasts,  belongs  to  the  name  he  bears.     This  is  alike  the 
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blunder  of  the  highlander,  with  his  Celtic  clubs  and  his  Celtic 
tongue.  But  for  this  reason  Donald  may  retort  on  his 
brother  John  whenever  he  likes.  As  to  the  Doctor  himself, 
he  lets  us  know  that  when  he  was  a  lad  at  the  college  of 
Edinburgh,  his  locks  were  yellow,  bearing  of  course  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  bushy  pate  of  Harold  Harfager,  the 
terror  of  Celts,  and  proving  his  consanguinity  with  the  sea- 
kings  of  the  wild  Baltic. 

Before  \7e  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  clans,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Macculloch  is  determined  to 
deprive  the  Scots  of"  the  honour,  which  they  have  so  long 
enjoyed,  of  defeating  the  northmen  at  the  battle  of  Largs  in 
1263.  He  ascribes  the  disasters  which  befel  Haco  to  the 
stormy  weather  that  preceded  the  conflict  on  land,  and  to 
other  accidents  quite  unconnected  with  the  Scottish  arms. 
But  it  is  not  denied  that  the  Norwegian  king  was  defeated 
and  compelled  to  retire,  and  that  he  died  at  Orkney  whither 
he  had  sailed  to  recruit  his  fleet.  From  this  period  the 
power  of  Norway  ceased  in  the  Western  Isles.  Haco  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Magnus  the  Fourth,  a 
feeble  prince ;  and  after  some  negotiation,  in  which  it  appears 
that  the  king  of  England  was  invited  to  take  a  part,  there 
■was  signed,  at  Perth,  a  treaty  which  still  exists,  by  which 
the  islands  were  ceded  to  Scotland  in  consideration  of  4,000 
marks  to  be  paid  in  annual  payments  in  four  years,  an 
annual  payment  for  ever  of  100  more,  and  a  protection  to  the 
Norwegian  subjects  in  the  isles.  The  penalty  for  non-per- 
formance was  10,000  marks  to  be  exacted  by  the  Pope  ;  and 
the  patronage  of  the  bishoprick  of  Mann,  was  reserved  to 
Drontheim. 

Whether  by  victory  or  by  treaty,  it  admits  not  of  doubt 
that,  in  1266,  the  Western  Islands  were  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Scottish  crown.  The  inhabitants 
being  partly  Norwegian,  had  still,  it  is  probably,  a  strong- 
attachment  for  their  former  government ;  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son, perhaps,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  bestowed  upon  their 
new  ruler  that  hearty  allegiance,  without  which  their  acces- 
sion could  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  kingdom. 

The  successive  conquests  of  the  noithraen,  on  the  mainT 
land  as  well  as  in  the  islands,  produced  that  mixture  of 
genealogy  and  feature  v/hich  Dr.  Macculloch  has  mentioned. 
But  it  still  remains  an  inquiry  of  the  most  obscure  nature 
to  ascertain  whence  sprang  the  clans,  those  families  which 
exercised  so  long  a  species  of  sovereign  authority  over  their 
respective  districts,  and  gave  their  names  to  the  heterof 
geneous  tribes  who  claimed  their  protection.     If  Dr.  Mac-» 
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culloch's  theory  in  regard  to  the  highland  uiagnates  be  cor- 
rect, we  must  conclude  that  the  Norwegian  chiefs,  who  had 
acquired  possession  of  the  territory,  instead  of  cullivatinff 
an  intercourse  with  the  lowland  court,  chose  to  consider 
themselves  as  independent,  and  to  parcel  out  their  lands  as 
lords  paramount  to  such  infierior  leaders  as  cho$e  to  rank 
under  their  banners.  The  origin  of  clanship,  it  is  admitted, 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  dark  ages  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  claims  to  an  unknown  antiquity  and 
independence  are  perfectly  groundless.  Where  the  chiefs 
♦;an  be  traced  at  all,  it  is,  Dr.  M.  assures  us,  to  a  Scandinavian 
source;  and  this  is  the  case  even  wheie  the  pedigrees  are 
deduced  from  Ireland.  The  princij>al  people  are  Norwe- 
gians, not  Celts  ;  nor,  is  there,  says  he,  any  reason  Torie- 
nouncing  a  descent  which  is  as  honourable  as  it  is  demon- 
strable, tor  the  sake  oi"  claiming  what  is  visionary,  and  what, 
if  it  were  otherwise  would  confer  little  merit. 

"  Tlie  very  term  clan  has  been  a  principal  source  of  confusion  in 
this  case.  Though  implying  a  patriarchal  government,  it  desig- 
nates those  feudal  establishments  which  were  practically  indepen. 
dent  of  the  crown,  as  exercising  the  privilege  of  independent  war- 
fare. It  is  as  improperly  applied  to  those  feudal  barons  who  were 
subjects  of  the  crown,  to  the  families  of  Sutherland,  Murray,  or 
Gordon,  as  it  would  be  to  that  of  Douglas,  Dacre,  or  Percy.  With 
as  little  propriety  has  it  been  applied  to  such  names  as  Graham  and 
many  others,  who,  springing  up  at  later  dates,  and  being  implicated 
in  lowland  possessions,  must  still  more  be  consitiered  as  barons  of 
Scotland." 

Again,  as  to  the  dress  of  the  highlanders,  both  the  romance 
and  the  antiquity  are  apparently  but  of  yesterday.  A  lew  en- 
thusiasts, as  Dr.  M.  remarks,  have  iimused  themselves  with 
deriving  the  kilt  from  one  of  the  garbs  of  the  llomans,  the 
resemblance  to  which  is  at  the  best,  sullicieutly  vague.  These 
worthy  antiquaries  Ibrget  the  anger  they  feel  at  the  bare  uo- 
tion  that  the  iJomans  ever  interfered  with  the  highlanders ; 
as  much  as  Macpherson  forgot  himself  when  he  changed 
Caracalla  into  Caracal,  and  sent  his  liero  Fingal  to  make  war 
on  the  legions,  and  to  reward  his  followers  with  the  gold  of 
the  stranger.  They  were,  indeed,  little  likely  to  adopt  either 
an  useful  or  an  ornamental  part  of  dress  from  their  enemies  ; 
but  whether  that  be  the  fact  or  not,  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
the  Gael  and  the  Romans  had  no  communication,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  latter  having  been  along  the  level  country  (»f  the 
east  coast,  until  they  reached  the  Arte  Finiuai  at  Cromarty, 
the  remotest  limits  of  Roman  concpiest. 

'.Fhe  origin  of  the  belted  plaid,  the  true  and  cliaracleiistiG, 
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dress  iVom  which  the  other  modifications  have  been  derived, 
has  usually  been  traced  to  the  simple  expedient  of  a  savage; 
who,  unable  to  convert  the  web  of  cloth  which  he  had  pro- 
cured into  a  more  convenient  shape,  rolled  one  extremity 
round  his  body,  and  threw  the  remainder  round  his  shoulder, 
to  be  used  as  occasion  should  require  in  covering-  the  rest  of 
his  body.  The  Roman  theory  of  the  kilt  is  discountenanced  at 
once  by  the  simple  fact,  that  the  philibeg-  is  of  very  modern 
introduction  ;  having  been  first  brought  into  use  about  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  an  Englishman  named  Rawlinson,  the  super- 
intendent or  agent  for  the  lead  mines  at  T^ndrum.  This  per- 
son, finding  that  his  highland  labourers  were  encumbered 
with  their  uncut  web  twisted  round  them  from  knee  to 
shoulder,  taught  them  to  cut  it  into  two  parts ;  making  a 
plaid  of  the  one  and  a  short  petticoat  of  the  other.  To  such 
vile  causes,  exclaims  the  author,  liave  great  revolutions  been 
owing,  and  by  such  trifies  are  ponderous  theories  over- 
thrown. 

Dr.  Macculloch,  we  can  assure  him,  has  no  chance  of  be- 
ing elected  a  member  of  the  Celtic  society.  He  laughs  at  their 
prejudices  and  exposes  their  pretensions.  He  shews  that, 
so  far  from  having  any  reason  to  be  proud  of  that  ancient 
name,  the  highlanders  ought  to  abjure  it,  both  as  being  con- 
nected with  a  people  who  were  beaten  by  every  tribe  who 
thought  it  worth  while  to  invade  them,  Picts,  Danes,  Ro- 
mans, and  Irish  ;  and  chiefly  because  there  is  hardly  a  high- 
land gentleman  who  draws  his  Imeage  from  the  Cells.  It  is 
clear,  we  think,  that  the  opposition  made  to  the  Romans  by 
Gaigacus  arose  from  the  spirit  and  arms  of  the  lowlanders, 
and  not  at  all  from  the  Celtic  hordes  ;  who  could  not  possi- 
bly have  chariots  where  there  were  no  roads,  and  who,  as 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  pirates  of  Norway,  were  not 
likely  to  hazard  a  regular  engagement  with  the  legions  of 
Rome. 

There  has  of  late  been  a  rage  about  tartan  over  all  the 
kingdojn,  which  couid  hardly  be  justified  by  the  best  founded 
nationality,  and  which  is  excessively  absurd  and  ludicrous 
when  seen  to  arise  from  an  unpardonable  ignorance  even  of 
modern  history.  When  the  sovereign,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  northern  division  of  the  island,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  assume,  when  holding  a  levee  in  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  house,  the  kilt  and  plaid  ;  a  dress  altogether  unknown 
to  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland  ;  never  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  royalty  ;  and  in  short,  having  no  higher  honour 
nor  antiquity,  than  the  economical  arrangement  of  Mr.  Raw- 
linson at  the  lead  mines  ol"  Tyndrum.     Charles  Edward,  no 
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doubt,  wore  the  highland  dress,  at  least  the  plaid  and  trews, 
in  compliment  to  the  chiefs  who  had  raised  his  army  :  but 
his  ancestry  assuredly  had  set  him  no  such  example,  for 
neither  at  court,  nor  in  the  field,  did  any  one  of  them  ever 
appear  in  the  particoloured  garb  of  a  Celtic  drover.  Kemble 
used  to  rig-  up  Banquo  and  Macbeth  in  tartan,  because,  says 
Dr.  Macculloch,  he  knew  no  better. 

"The  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  members  of  the  Celtic  club, 
and  other  clubs,  wear  it  because  it  is  handsome,  or  because  they 
think  themselves  handsome  :'' — "  but  the  advocates  of  the  kilt,  not 
content  with  wearing  it  themselves  in  a  good  warm  room,  once  a 
year,  over  a  bottle  of  port,  want  to  compel  the  unfortunate  high- 
landers  to  do  the  same  all  the  year  round;  in  the  rain,  in  the 
snow,  in  the  storm,  on  a  horse,  in  a  boat,  over  hill,  over  dale, 
through  furze,  through  briar,  through  flood,  through  bog. — Lord 
Hardwicke  stripped  off  the  petticoat  and  crammed  the  people  into 
breeches  that  he  might  vtnelt  them.  1  hey  are  now  to  be  rekilted 
or  recelled;  and  when  they  have  been  case-hardened  with  a  little 
practice,  heaven  knows,  as  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  said,  what  the 
consequences  will  be." 

We  cannot  on  any  account  wish  success  to  these  societies 
for  the  suppression  of  breeches  ;  but  if  the  highland  lairds 
are  determined  to  restore  things  to  their  old  condition,  and 
to  have  kilts,  and  brogues,  and  clans,  and  tails,  alid  bards, 
and  gillies,  and  henchmen,  and  caterans  at  command,  they 
had  better  begin,  as  has  been  recommended  to  them,  by  sell- 
ing and  eating  all  their  sheep,  and  giving  up  their  rents,  and 
then  live  on  their  estates  as  of  old,  and  feed  their  people 
with  dirty  puddings,  imrich,  skins,  livers  and  lights,  from  the 
ends  of  long  tables,  in  narrow  dark  stone  halls. 

The  old  system  is  past,  however,  not  again  to  be  revived. 
The  kilt  is  very  seldom  seen  in  the  highlands  ;  the  bonds  of 
clanship  are  dissolved;  and,  in  a  few  years,  if  things  be  left 
to  their  natural  gourse,  there  will  be  no  distinction  between 
highlands  and  lowlands,  between  the  mountains  of  Argyle 
and  the  plains  of  Devonshire,  except  in  so  far  as  a  difference 
of  climate  and  occupation  affects  the  character  of  every 
people,  whatever  may  be  their  political  circumstances  or  civil 
relations. 

The  following  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  country 
town  will  amuse  the  reader  ;  and  as  we  are  about  to  make  a 
claim  upon  his  attention,  while  we  give  an  outline  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  adopted  to  explain  the  origin  of 
vitrified  forts  and  parallel  roads,  we  introduce  it  by  way  of 
d^vertisement,  and  to  secure  a  favourable  hearing  i or  our 
duller  details. 

E  c  2 
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'1^/' In  tlie  case  of  country  towns,  where  a  highland  laird,  or  a 
Speculating  society  has  not  interfered,  it  is  a  matter  of  analysis  for 
tire  fashionable  science  of  political  econoniy,  to  discover  how  one 
of  them  has  grown,  or  by  what  cement  it  is  united.  Theie  is  a 
church  ;  that  is,  the  ordinary  foundation.  Where  there  is  a  church, 
there  must  be  a  parson,  a  clerk,  a  sexton,  and  a  midwife.  Thus  we 
account  for  four  houses.  An  inn  is  required  on  the  road.  This 
produces  a  smith,  a  saddler,  a  butcher,  and  a  brewer.  The  parson, 
the  clerk,  the  sexton,  the  midwife,  the  butcher,  the  smith,  the 
saddler,  and  the  brewer,  require  a  baker,  a  tailor,  a  shoemaker, 
and  a  carpenter.  They  soon  learn  to  eat  plum  pudding  ;  and  a 
grocer  follows.  The  grocer's  wife  and  parson's  wife  contend  for 
superiority  in  dress,  whence  flows  a  milliner,  and  with  a  milliner  a 
mantua-maker.  A  barber  is  introduced  to  curl  the  parson's  wig, 
and  to  sliave  him  on  Saturday  nights ;  a  stationer  to  furnish  the 
ladies  with  paper  for  their  sentimental  correspondence ;  an  excise- 
man is  sent  to  gauge  the  casks,  and  a  schoolmaster  discovers  that 
the  ladies  cannot  spell.  A  hatter,  a  hosier,  and  a  linen  draper  fol- 
low by  degrees ;  and  as  children  are  born,  they  begin  to  cry  out 
for  rattles  and  gingerbread.  The  parson  becomes  idle  and  gouty,  and 
gets  a  curate,  and  the  curate  gets  twenty  children  and  a  wife ;  and 
thus  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  more  shoemakers  and  tailors,  and 
grocers.  In  the  meantime,  a  neighbouring  apothecary  hearing  with 
indignation  that  there  is  a  community  living  without  physic,  places 
three  blue  bottles  in  a  window  ;  when  on  a  sudden,  the  parson,  the 
birtcher,  the  innkeeper,  the  grocer's  wife,  and  the  parson's  wife 
become  bilious  and  nervous,  and  their  children  get  water  in  the 
head,  teeth,  and  convulsions.  They  are  bled  and  blistered  till  a 
physician  finds  it  convenient  to  settle:  the  inhabitants  become 
worse  and  v/orse  every  day,  and  an  undertaker  is  established.  The 
butcher  having  called  the  tailor  prick-louse,  over  a  pot  of  ale,  snip, 
to  prove  his  manhood,  knocks  him  down  with  the  goose.  Upon 
this  plea,  an  action  for  assault  is  brought  at  the  next  sessions.  The 
attorney  sends  his  clerk  o\er  to  take  depositions  and  collect  evi- 
dence ;  the  clerk,  finding  a  good  opening  sets  all  the  people  by 
the  ears,  becomes  a  pettifogging  attorney,  and  peace  flies  the  vil- 
lage for  ever.  But  the  village  becomes  a  town,  acquires  a  bank 
and  a  coterie  of  old  maids;  and  should  it  have  existed  in  happier 
days,  might  have  gained  a  corporation,  a  mayor,  a  mace,  a  quarter 
sessions  of  its  own,  a  county  assembly,  the  assizes,  and  the  gallows.*' 

Every  one  who  has  travelled  iu  Scotland,  or  even  read  the 
commonest  road  books  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
tourists,  has  heard  again  and  again  of  the  vitrified  forts. 
There  are,  north  of  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  between  thirty 
and  forty  of  these  ruined  buildings  ;  which,  as  the  descriptioa 
just  given  of  them  imports,  exhibit  the  appearance  of  having 
been  consolidated  by  tire,  or  at  least  exposed  to  the  action  of 
a  very  strong  heat.     But  wht>a  it  is  said  that  the  wails  are 
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vitrified,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tlmt  they  form  a  solid  mass 
otijiass  or  slagg.  Tlial  condition  is  very  various  in  the  difFe- 
rent  specimens  throughout  Scotland.  In  some  the  stones 
which  form  the  walls  are  almost  entirely  slagged  or  scorified  ; 
in  others,  the  surfaces  only  are  affected  by  this  process ; 
while  in  a  third  class,  the  slones,  as  they  happen  to  be  of  less 
fusible  materials,  are  only  burnt.  The  general  result,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  be  that  in  some  parts  the  wall  forms  a  solid 
mass,  but  of  an  irregular  composition  ;  consisting  of  scoria, 
slagg,  burnt  stones,  and  stones  scarcely  altered,  united  toge- 
ther, but  with  vacant  intervals  ;  while  in  other  places  it  is 
separable  into  lumps  of  various  sizes,  and  into  single  stones. 
The  high  antiquity  of  these  fortresses  renders  them  farther 
interesting ;  but  their  highest  interest  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  while  they  abound  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  they 
have  not  been  met  with  any  where  else.  They  form,  in  short, 
by  far  the  most  curious  branch  of  Caledonian  antiquities ; 
nor  is  it  easy  even  to  conjecture  either  the  age  or  the  people 
by  whom  they  have  been  produced,  ii\s.!  joi 

The  extent  of  the  forts  differs,  as  might  be  expected,  with 
the  varying  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  placed. 
They  are  all  situated  on  hills,  or  rocks  rising  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain,  and  generally  occupy  all  the  level  space  which  forms 
the  summit.  The  hill  of  Dunadeer,  for  example,  having  an 
elevation  of  about  600  leet  above  the  irregular  valley,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  has  a  flat  oval  summit,  which  is  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  enclosure,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  mili- 
tary position.  Being  much  ruined,  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the 
dimensions  of  the  original  work.  The  form  is  a  parallelogram, 
of  which  one  extremity  is  curved,  so  as  to  be  nearly  semi- 
-circular  ;  and  its  longest  side  is  about  fifty-eight  yards,  the 
shortest  being  about  twenty-four.  The  thickness  of  the  wall 
seems  originally  to  have  been  eighteen  or  twenty  leet;  al- 
though from  the  state  and  nature  of  the  ruin,  the  Doctor 
acknowledges  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  very  accurate  in  this 
particular.  The  highest  remaining  portion  is  about  six  feet 
;)bove  tlie  pre^ont  surface;  and  if  one  loot  be  added  for  the 
increase  of  soil,  and  tv/o  for  the  loss  which  it  has  sustained  at 

,,the  summit,  we  shall  have  eight  feet  for  the  probable  original 
altitude. — The  materials  in  the  wall  are  partly  roasted  without 
.adhesion,  and  partly  vitrified,  or  glazed,  or  scorified,  itis  wor- 
thy of  remark,  at  liie  same  time,  that  the  materials  of  the  hill 
jpn  which  the  fort  stands  are  not  themselves  vitrifiable,  but 
ihat.a  fusible  rock  is  to  be   found   at  a  short  distance,  and 

\sct)ttered  in  fragments  over  the  adjoining  plain.     The  same 
remark  applies  to  one  or  two  other  places;  in  all  which  in- 
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stances,  the  foils  are  not  erected  out  of  the  materials  nearest 
at  hand,  which  are  infusible,  but  of  such  as  were  fusible, 
though  collected  from  a  distance  with  considerable  labour. 
It  is  hence  evident,  as  the  author  ohserves,  that  the  builders 
of  these  works  were  aware  of  the  qualities  of  these  various 
rocks  ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  chose  the  fusible 
in  preference  to  the  infusible,  although  at  the  expence  of  a 
considerable  increase  of  labour  ;  and  the  obvious  conclusion 
is,  that  they  designed  from  the  beginning  to  vitrify  their 
viaMs. 

.  The  reader  will  be  disposed  to  ask,  what  was  the  meaning 
or  use  of  such  buildings.  Some  antiquaries  maintain,  that 
the  said  forts  are  not  buildings  at  all,  but  merely  the  scoria 
and  slagg  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  appearance  of  regular 
walls,  how'ever,  supplies  the  most  convincing  proof,  that  the 
hand  of  man  has  been  employed  in  their  erection  ;  and  hence 
the  opinions  of  the  present  age  are  divided  on  the  question, 
whether  they  were  really  places  of  defence,  or  simply  the 
stations  of  beacon  lights,  used  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy. 

Dr.  Macculloch  adduces  a  variety  of  strong  arguments  in 
support  of  the  belief,  that  the  vitrified  forts  were  true  mili- 
tary strong  holds.  He  shews  that  there  were  outer-works, 
ditches,  walls,  and  entrenchments,  which  must  have  been 
quite  useless  for  the  purposes  of  a  mere  beacon.  Besides, 
to  imagine  that  an  area  of  2700  square  yards,  covered  with 
burning  wood,  and  to  conceive  a  wall  that  would  have  re- 
quired the  labour  of  many  hundred  men  for  weeks,  built  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  enclose  that  which  did  not  not 
want  enclosing,  is,  as  the  author  observes,  a  dream  not  de- 
serving a  serious  examination.  If  a  chemical  argument  were 
wanted,  in  addition  to  these,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  though  all  this  wood,  a  forest  in  itself,  were  collected 
and  lighted,  and  lighted  too  where  a  square  yard  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  as  well  as  two  or  three  thousand, 
it  would  not  vitrify  its  enclosure,  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  walls  are  vitrified  ;  as  the  current  of  air  from  without 
would,  as  the  Doctor  maintains,  by  cooling  the  external 
part,  impede  its  action  on  the  outside.  But  the  fusion  on 
the  outside  is  as  complete  as  within. 

In  support  of  the  beacon  hypothesis,  it  has  been  asserted, 
we  find,  that  these  vitrified  forts  actually  did  communicate  in 
chains,  or  in  connection,  throughout  the  country.  Nothing, 
says  Dr.  Macculloch,  but  a  similar  ignorance  respecting 
these  works  and  their  places,  could  have  led  to  such  an 
assertion  :  it  is  not  the  fact :  in  many  instances  it   is   physi- 
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cally,  geographically,  and  optically,  impossible;  and  the 
mere  supposition  involves  equal  ignorance  of  the  political 
state  of  Scotland  in  ancient  times,  or  else  an  hypothesis  fe^ 
specting  its  union  under  one  organized  government,  which  is 
purely  gratuitous.  Many  of  iheni,  indeed,  are  placed  in 
situations  so  low,  and  so  entangled  among  hills,  as  to  pre- 
clude all  communication  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Williams,  well  known  as  an  able  miner,  must  have 
the  merited  honour,  not  only  of  pointing  out  the  real  nature 
of  those  buildings,  as  being  forts,  but  of  explaining  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  constructed.  As  is  usual  in  all  similar 
cases,  no  sooner  had  he  rendered  the  subject  clear,  than 
every  one  recollected  that  he  had  understood  it  before ;  while 
a  few,  ambitious  of  the  merit  of  discoverers,  as  is  also  an  in- 
variable rule,  propounded  other  explanations.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Williams  that,  in  constructing  these  singular 
edifices,  the  raising  of  a  mound  of  earth  on  each  side  of  the 
intended  wall,  and  filling  it  with  fire-wood  and  stones,  would 
produce  a  sufficient  heat  to  operate  the  intended  effects.  Of 
course  this  acute  observer  presumed,  that  the  design  of  th0 
artist  was  to  produce  a  cemented  or  solid  wall  ;  while  it  was 
a  natural  conclusion,  that  structures  of  the  forms  which  these 
present,  were  of  a  military  nature.  These  works  being  thus 
taken  out  of  the  rank  of  volcanoes,  and  the  matter  being 
now  obvious  to  all,  another  philosopher,  we  are  here  told, 
set  himself  to  prove,  that  Mr.  Williams  was  wrong,  and  that 
he  himself  was  right ;  that  the  walls  had  been  originally 
constructed  of  wood  and  stone  intermixed ;  and  that  they 
had  been  vitrified  by  the  assailants,  who  destroyed  and  took 
them  by  means  of  fire.  A  third  party,  continues  the  Doctor, 
determined  also  to  intrude  for  some  portion  of  fame  in  this 
question,  assured  the  world  that  both  his  predecessors  were 
wrong,  and  that  he  was  the  real  Qj^dipus  ;  that  these  works 
were  merely  beacons,  and  that  they  bad  been  vitrified  by  the 
lighting  of  the  beacon  fires. 

The  philosopher  now  alluded  to  is  understood  to  be  the 
late  Lord  Woodhouselee,  who,  it  seems,  entertained  the 
opinion  above-stated,  in  regard  to  these  buildings ;  while 
the  CEdipus,  who  has  discovered  that  they  served  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  beacon  lights,  may,  we  presume,  be 
identified  with  any  one  of  twenty  authors,  who  have  held  the 
same  views.  Some  officious  friend,  however,  has  hinted  to 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  that  he  may  possibly  be  theCEdipuS 
who  was  in  the  Doctor's  eye ;  for  which  reason  the  learned 
Baronet  has  thought  it  necessai'y  to  address  a  "  Letter  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,"   containing  a   review    of  Dx.  Macculloch's 
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Obsiervatious  on  the  Vitrified  Forts.  Sir  George  endeavours 
to,prove,  thai  he  could  not  he  the  CEdipns  describetl  by  tl;e 
Doctor,  ^»d  that  Uis  friend  had  evidently  been  upon  a  false 
scent  :  and  havino-  at  length  satisfied  himself  that  the  author 
of  the  book  on  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  must  have 
meant  some  other  person,  he  proceeds,  with  equal  con- 
sistency and  ingenuity,  to  answer  a  variety  of  objections  to 
his  theory,  which,  of  course,  were  never  made,  ile  tran- 
scribes, from  Brewster's  Encyclopaedia,  an  article  which  he 
contributed,  many  years  ago,  to  that  miscellany,  and  illus- 
trates the  several  paragraphs  by  means  of  a  running-  com- 
mentary. And  here,  if  he  has  any  object  at  all,  it  un- 
finestionablv  is  to  eslablish  his  right  to  the  allusion  made  bv 
Dr.  Macculloch,  and  to  make  out  that  he  is  indeed  tlte  very 
Qitdipus  whom  that  gentleman  Las  recorded  so  ambiguously. 
We  cannot  indulge  ourselves  with  extracts  from  Sir  Georg-e's 
Letter ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  he  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
any  settled  conclusion  in  regaid  to  the  subject  of  controversy, 
and  seems  more  doubtiul  than  ever,  whether  the  vitrified 
stones  were  part  of  a  fort,  or  merely  the  station  of  a  beacon. 
We  cannot,  however,  refuse  to  quote  the  two  last  sentences, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  not  less  distinguished  by  their 
genuine  humour  than  by  their  perspicuity. 

*'  What  may  not  science  do,  Sir  Walter  ?  We  are  not  yet  too 
old  to  learn,  and  we  long  ago  qualified  ourselves  in  the  military 
art,  when  we  wielded  togetlu^r  the  sabre  at  Musselburgh,  and  under 
our  noble  captain,  now  my  Lord  Advocate,  charged  our  brother 
troopers  under  the  gallant  Maitland.  The  days  are  gone  ;  but  the 
memory  of  them  is  full  of  joy ;  and  doubly  dear  to  us  when  we 
know,  that  we  then  formed  a  part  of  that  great  array,  which  enabled 
ns  to  witness  that  glorious  portion  of  the  result  of  its  having  shewn 
its  noble  front,  in  the  presence  of  our  Sovereign  in  our  native  clf\\ 
But  where  am  I  ?  no  matter — I  ever  am,  &c." 

There  is  much  obscurity  connected  with  this  investiga- 
tion, and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  a  number  of 
serious  objections  even  to  the  hypothesis  supported  by  Dr. 
Macculloch,  plausible  as  it  may  appear  on  a  first  reading. 
This,  however,  must  be  allowed  in  its  favour,  namely, 

"  That  the  plan  of  constructing  a  species  of  furnace  by  means  of 
earthen  mounds,  into  which  stones  and  firg  were  introduced  till 
the  structure  was  erected,  not  only  answers  all  the  conditions,  and 
among  the  rest,  that  of  vitrifying  the  materials  belou'  more  pei:- 
fectly  than  the  upper  ones,  but  is  confirnud  as  to  its  efficacy  aod 
practicability,  by  a  practice  in  use  in  somt;  parts  of  Indiii,  where. 
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according  to  the  report  of  a  French  engineer,  M.  Legoux  de 
Flaix,  houses  of  clay  are  bunt  into  a  solid  brick,  in  this  very  man- 
ner, and  at  this  day,  to  prevent  the-  effects  of  inundations.  Nor 
does  art  appear,  from  other  circumstances,  to  have  been  absolutely 
limited  to  Scotland;  although  the  same  proceeding  has  been  re- 
sorted to  for  the  production  of  a  different  effect.  Not  very  long 
ago  there  was  demolished,  in  Shropshire,  Gatacre  House ;  a  part 
of  which  was  of  unknown  antiquity,  and,  in  all  probability,  very 
ancient,  as  the  same  venerable  family  has  now  resided  on  the  same 
lands  from  tl?e  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Tiiis  part,  the 
western  gable,  was  covered  with  an  entire  crust  of  glass,  appa- 
rently designed  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  weather.  But 
enough  of  these  details,  as  it  must  be  impossible  any  longer  to 
question,  either  the  purpose  for  which  these  works  were  intended, 
or  the  manner  in  which  they  were  erected." 

The  Parallel  Roads,  lo  which  we  have  already  alluded,  are 
one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  Highlands.  They  are  to 
be  seen  in  Glen  Roy,  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  on  the 
confines  of  Argyle  and  Inverness;  and,  savs  Dr.  Macculioch, 

I'  Nothing,  indeed,  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  nature  or  art,  is-  M 
striking.  There  is  a  magnificence,  a  grandeur  of  apparent  effort, 
in  them,  which  excites  more  than  wonder, — incredulity ;  and  we 
look  again  and  again,  as  if  there  was  some  deception  ;  as  if  that 
which  is  before  us,  could  not  be.  The  impression,  in  fact,  is  that 
of  a  work  of  art ;  because  Nature  produces  nothing  similar :  yet 
we  contemplate  it  as  impossible  art.  Nature  deals  not  in  mathe- 
matical lines  and  forms;  and  thus,  even  though  we  km)vv  it  is  her 
works  that  are  here  before  us,  we  cannot  shake  off  the  impression 
that  we  are  contemplating  a  work  of  man,  and  still  that  it  is  a 
work  of  which  the  gigantic  dimensions  and  bold  features  exceed 
mortal  power.  We  need  not  wonder  if  the  Highlander  should 
have  attributed  to  the  ideal  and  poetical  beings  of  the  heroic  ages, 
works  which,  scorning  the  mimic  efforts  of  the  present  race,  hold 
their  undeviating  course  over  the  mountain  and  the  valley,  heedless 
alike  of  the  impassable  crag  and  the  destroying  torrent.  The  more 
calm  impression  is,  that  these  tracts,  so  strongly  marked,  drawn 
with  such  mathematical  exactness  and  truth,  so  regular  in  the  midst 
of  irregularity,  so  unlike  every  line  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  to  every  form  on  which  they  seem  to  rest,  are  not  in  the  land- 
scape. It  is  as  if  they  lay  between  our  eye  and  the  hills,  as  if  they 
were  drawn  in  the  air,  or  as  if  they  were  the  transverse  wires  of  a 
telescope,  through  which  we  are  contemplating  the  scene  before 
us.  Let  it  be  added  to  this,  that  the  world  has  not  yet  produced, 
any  where  else,  a  similar  phenomenon  ;  and  while  we  may  pride 
ourselves  oii  possessing  what  might  once  have  ranked  among  its 
seven  wonders,  let  us  also  add  to  the  wonder,  the  still  greater  one, 
that  it  should  hitherto  have  received  so  little  attention." 
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Of  these  roads  or  platforms  there  appear  to  be  three  tiers, 
at  different  distances  from  one  another.  The  correspondence 
of  each  of  these  on  one  side  of  the  valley  to  its  fellow  on  the 
other  side  is  such,  that  they  are  on  an  exact  water  level,  as 
determined  by  a  mechanical  process.  The  vertical  distance 
from  the  lowest  to  the  second,  determined  in  like  manner,  is 
212  feet;  and  that  from  the  middle  to  the  upper  one,  82 
feet;  and  these  distances  being  invariably  preserved  v^herever 
the  lines  appear,  give  rise  to  that  parallelism  whence  they 
have  derived  their  name,  and  of  which  the  effect  is  so  strik- 
ing. At  the  inferior  part  of  the  Glen,  the  lowest  line  is  about 
600  feet  perpendicular  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  but 
as  the  level  of  the  valley  rises  as  you  proceed  upwards  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  which  washes  it,  the  two  lowest  lines 
successively  disappear ;  the  highest  one  alone  continuing 
distinctly  marked  to  its  most  remote  extremity. 

We  need  not  mention,  that  a  variety  of  theories  has  been 
suggested  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  at  ouce  so  singular 
and  striking.  It  is  maintained  by  some,  that  the  use  of  these 
pretended  roads  was  to  afford  facility  for  hunting  the  deer  in 
ancient  times.  The  valley,  it  is  added,  has  been  covered 
with  wood,  so  that  these  avenues  were  necessary  to  give  ac- 
cess to  it;  while  being  fenced  in  with  stakes,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  actually  found,  they  served  as  decoys  to  force 
the  deer  into  some  spot  where  they  were  afterwards  killed. 
That  stakes  should  have  been  preserved  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years,  is  not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  this  theory. 
But  the  exact  parallelism  of  the  terraces,  is  the  circumstance 
which  it  will  be  the  most  difficult  to  account  for,  on  any  hy- 
pothesis which  includes  the  art  of  man,  and  more  particularly 
of  such  savage  engineers  as  alone  were  to  be  had  in  the  High- 
lands, at  the  date  in  question.  V/e  should  be  pleased  to  know, 
says  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  how  the  Fingalians  contrived  to  pre- 
serve, not  only  in  Glen  Roy,  but  throughout  all  the  other 
valleys,  (for  the  roads  or  terraces  are  traced  in  the  smaller 
valleys,  which  branch  off  from  the  main  one,)  levels  which 
would  cost  a  modern  surveyor,  with  the  best  of  instruments, 
no  small  toil  and  thought,  and  which,  without  them,  could 
not  be  executed  at  all :  and  more  particularly  how  this  could 
be  done  when  the  valley  was  a  forest,  and  the  surface  of 
course  invisible. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  other  speculatists,  with  an  equal 
shew  of  reason  and  knowledge  of  Celtic  antiquity,  that  the 
parallel  roads  may  have  been  constructed  ibr  the  purpose  of 
irrigation.  This  notion  is,  if  possible,  more  absnrd  than  the 
other.      Such  laborious  means   for    improving    agriculture. 
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were  little  likely  to  be  adopted  by  a  wild  race  of  hunters ;  and 
in  a  climate  too  where  it  rains  three  hundred  days  in  the  year, 
besides  sixt} -five  of  snow  ! 

"  The  mode  in  wliich  they  have  been  produced  by  water,  seems 
equally  clear  and  simple  ;  whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  ex- 
plaining the  posterior  changes  which  have  taken  place.  Of  four 
modes,  however,  that  have  been  suggested,  there  are  three  evidently 
incompetent  to  the  effects,  and  which  could  not  have  been  pro- 
posed by  any  one  who  had  bestowed  the  requisite  attention  upon 
the  subject.  They  could  not  have  been  formed  by  a  diluvian  and 
temporary  current,  or  rather  by  those  successive  currents,  deposit- 
ing on  their  margins,  as  it  is  said,  a  line  of  gravel  or  alluvium. 
Next,  they  are  not  the  traces  of  the  action  of  a  river  on  a  solid  al- 
luvial plain  which  it  has  cut  down  ;  the  remains  of  the  terraces  so 
common  in  such  cases,  and  of  which  there  are  examples  here. 
Lastly,  they  cannot  be  the  shores  of  the  sea,  as  has  also  been  sug- 
gested. To  suppose  this,  is  to  suppose  that  the  sea  once  stood  here 
1262  feet  higher  than  its  present  level.  It  could  not,  since  it  was 
the  sea,  have  stood  thus  high,  without  covering  more  than  the  half 
of  Britain.  It  could  not  have  stood  thus  high  over  Britain,  unless 
the  whole  ocean  had  once  been  1262  feet  higher  than  it  is  now  ; 
and  we  need  not  ask,  either  respecting  causes  or  consequences  in 
this  case. 

**  The  parallel  roads  are  the  shores  of  ancient  lakes,  or  of  one 
ancient  lake,  occupying  successively  different  levels,  and  long  since 
drained.  In  an  existing  lake  among  hills,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  very 
traces  in  question,  produced  by  the  wash  of  the  waves  against  the  al- 
luvial matter  of  the  hills.  By  this  check,  and  by  the  loss  of  gravity 
which  the  stones  undergo  from  immersion  in  water,  they  are  dis- 
tributed in  a  belt  along  the  marghi  of  the  lake  :  a  belt  broadest  and 
most  level  where  there  are  most  loose  materials,  and  where  the  de- 
clivity of  the  hill  is  least ;  nari'owest,  and  most  imperfect,  where 
these  circumstances  are  different,  and,  wherever  rocks  protrude, 
ceasing  to  be  formed.  In  every  one  of  these  points,  the  shores  of 
a  living  lake  agree  precisely  with  the  lines  of  these  valleys  ;  and 
were  such  a  lake  suddenly  drained  now,  it  would  be  a  Glen  Roy. 
Thus  also  is  explained  the  coincidences  of  the  great  terraces  and 
deltas  of  Glen  Roy  with  the  lines.  In  the  living  lake,  the  deltu 
at  the  main  entrance  is  necessarily  prolonged  into  its  shores,  as  are 
those  of  the  lateral  streams  :  and  this  is  precisely  what  occurs  in 
Glen  Roy. 

"  Ancient  Glen  Roy  was,  therefore,  a  lake,  which  subsiding  first 
by  a  vertical  depth  of  eighty-two  feet,  left  its  shore  to  form  the  up- 
permost line,  which,  by  a  second  subsidence  of  two  hundred  and 
twelve  feet,  produced  the  second;  and  which,  on  its  final  drainage, 
left  the  third  and  lowest,  and  the  present  valley  also,  such  as  we 
now  see  it.  At  its  lowest  level  at  least,  it  formed  a  common  lake 
with  the  valley  of  the  Spean,  of  which  lake  Loch  Laggan  remains  a 
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memorial,  as  does  Loch  Trieg  of  the  portion  which  occupied  tiiat  ~ 
valley. 

"  Thus  far  all  is  simple  ;  but  the  difficulty  that  remains,  is  to  ac- 
count not  merely  for  the  waste  or  destruction  of  the  barriers  which 
dammed  these  lakes,  but  for  the  places  which  they  must  have  oc- 
cupied. Whether  they  were  demolished  by  the  usual  causes,  the 
corroding  action  of  the  issuing  streams,  or  by  more  sudden  and, 
violent  ones,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  ;  but  the  decided  interval 
between  each  line  would  induce  us  rather  to  suppose  the  latter,  of 
whatever  obscure  nature  they  may  be.  We  cannot  admit,  in  this 
case,  the  action  of  earthquakes,  the  vulga.-  solution  of  most  similar 
difficulties ;  because  t-uch  catastrophes  would  have  disturbed  that 
beautiful  regularity  which  forms  the  most  striking  part  of  these  ap- 
pearances." 

Dr.  Maculloch  summons  into  action  a  number  of  physical 
causes,  lo  try  their  effect  in  explaining  the  rare  appearances 
of  the  parallel  roads.  He  mentions  the  geological  expedient 
of  subsidence  and  rupture  in  the  strata  which  compose  the 
mountains  on  each  side  of  the  Glen,  and  which  be  conjec- 
tures may  have  been  once  in  contact,  But  he  is  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge,  that  such  guesses  have  nothing  in  them  of  the 
spirit  of  true  philosophy;  and,  however  much  he  may  liave 
left  unexplained,  he  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  say,  that 
tho  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  Glen  Roy  and  its  associated 
valleys,  is  as  complete  as  we  can  expect  in  the  present  stale 
of  our  knowledge.  If  the  imagination  of  a  Fiugalian  can  be 
satisfied  by  any  thing,  he  ought,  the  Doctor  observes,  to  be 
proud  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  most  striking  and  mag- 
•nilicent  phenomena  in  the  universe  ;  singular,  unexampled, 
and  no  less  interesting  to  philosophy,  than  it  is  splendi^  m 
its  effects  and  captivating  by  its  grandeur  and  beauty*  -',,!'?, 
,,  There  is,  in  these  letters  on  the  Highlands  and  Western 
Isles,  a  great  deal  of  very  splendid  descvij)tion  of  natural 
scenery.  Perhaps,  on  some  occasions,  the  Doctor  chooses 
to  be  singular  in  his  taste ;  to  see  beauties  where  others  never 
suspected  they  could  exist,  and  to  sustain  disappointment 
'where  almost  every  other  tourist  has  been  delighted  and  in- 
spired. For  example,  he  does  not  like  Inverarv,  *'  the  pride 
of  the  Highlands,"  and  has  fallen  passionately  in  love  with 
Strathmore  ;  a  species  of  caprice  not  less  likely  to  excite  snif- 
prise  than  if  he  were  to  contemn  the  brilliant  view  from  Rich- 
mond Hill,  and  ext^l  the  glories  of  the  Sussex  Downs.  He 
is  no  doubt  right  in  thinking,  that  in  such  matters  people  i^ 
general  are  led  by  faith  rather  than  by  sight;  and  if  one  pupj^y 
open  his  mouth,  whether  the  scent  be  true  or  false,  the  rest 
of  the  pack  will  instantly  thunder  out  their   deafening,  and 
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unmeaning  roar.  Besides,  a  fine  place,  like  a  fine  woman, 
loses  much  of  its  romance  and  interest  by  being-  made  the 
subject  of  constant  talk,  and  gaze,  and  criticism.  The 
adoration  and  enthusiasm  of  the  lover  are  marred  when  he 
finds  the  object  of  his  idolatry  approached  by  every  fool,  and 
Ler  praises  chanted  by  every  mouth,  however  profane  or  how- 
ever unaualified.  The  Scottish  novels  have  led  to  a  desecra- 
tion  of  the  Highlands ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  read,  how  Dr. 
Macculloch  chas'ges  Sir  Walter  with  the  numerous  evils 
which  have  resulted  from  the  popularity  of  his  wprks.;, 

;  a  <4  Whatever  enchantment  that  pen  of  yours,  whether  xvlefded  by 
y=burself  or  your  shadow,  may  have  thrown  over  these  scenes,  there 
is  a  compensation  of  evil  in  it  to  us  who  have  lived  in  other  years. 
In  the  early  days  when  1  wandered  first  among  these  wild  and  lonely 
regions,  there  was  an  old  romance  in  every  thing ;  in  the  lakes,  in 
the  hills,  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  streams,  as  there  was  in  the  tales 
of  former  years  that  were  repeated  in  every  house:  a  charm,  gilding 
alike  the  present  and  the  past,  causing  the  heart  to  beat  at  the  name 
of  the  clans  and  heroes  of  old,  brightening  every  blue  mountain 
and  hoary  rock,  and  breathing  from  every  whispering  birch,  and 
from  every  billow  that  curled  on  the  pebbly  shore.     But  the  mystic 
portal  has  been  thrown  open,  and  the  mob  has  rushed  in,  dispers- 
ing all  these  fairy  visions,  and  polluting  every  thing  with  its  unhal- 
lowed touch.     Barrouches  and  gigs,  cocknies  and  fishermen  and 
poets,  (Tlasgow-weavers,  and  travelling  haberdashers,  now  swarn?  in 
every  resting  place,  and  meet  us  at  every  avenue.     As  Rob  Roy 
now  blusters  at  Coveiit  Garden  and  the  Lyceum,  and  as  Aberfoyle 
is  gone  to  Wapping,  so  Wapping  and  the  Strand  must  also  come  to 
Aberfoyle.     The  green-coated  fairies  have  packed  up  their  alls 
and  quitted  the  premises,  and  the  VVriskins  only  caper  now  in  your 
verses.     If  I  have  lived  to  see  such  things,  I  may  also  be  thankful 
that  I  lived  before  them ;  and  I  may  be  thankful  too  that  I  have 
been  able  to  wander  where  the  sound  of  Cockayne,  which  has  gone 
out  into  all  lands,  is  yet  unknown.     But  the  circle  of  pollution  is 
spreading  fast,  to  the  far  north  and  the  remote  west;  and  as  the 
old  Highlander  said  when  the  law  had  come  to  Tain,  I  also  may  say, 
*  take  care  of  yourselves  to  the  north,'    the  troops  of  Cockayne 
are  let  loose  and  will  soon  be  upon  you.    Time  was  when  I  strayed 
about  these  wild  scenes,  and  as  I  listened  to  the  endless  taies  of 
Rob  Roy  and  his  Macgregors,  could  imagine  myself  glorying  in 
past  times,  as  if  I  also  had  been  sprung  from  the  children  of  the 
Mist.     But  now   they  have  found  their  way  to  every  circulating 
library ;  Brighton  and  Margate  flaunt  in  tartan ;  the  citizen  from 
Pudding-lane   talks  of  Loch    Hard ;    and   recollections   of  Miss 
Stephens,  Diana  Vernon,  and  Listen,  with  the  smell  and  smoke  of 
gasslights,   and  cries  of  *  Music,  Off,    Off,'  confound    the   other 
s'e'rises,  and  recall  bare  realities  where  there  was  once  a  delicious 


vision." 
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But  it  would  appear  that  the  fairies  have  not  altogether  re- 
tired from  the  green  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  the  wild  scenery 
of  the  moors.  As  the  Doctor  and  some  of  his  sailors  were 
making  their  way  along  an  unfrequented  track  of  ground, 
one  of  the  latter  exclaimed  on  a  sudden  "  Eh,  what  a  bonny 
lass  there  !"  The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  the  spot  to  whicb 
the  man  pointed,  but  none  of  them  saw  the  "  bonny  lass" 
except  the  favoured  swain;  who,  however,  examined  the 
furze  and  rushes  without  having  his  senses  blessed  again  with 
the  supernatural  vision.  The  Doctor,  of  course,  had  no  doubt 
that  Jack  was  dreaming  on  his  teet;  but  the  rest  of  the  crew 
thought  the  place  haunted,  and  pronounced  that  it  was  not 
canny. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  a^  well  as  on  the  comparative 
morality  of  the  English  and  Scotch,  our  author  thinks  very  ra- 
tionally ;  and  as  he  knows  both  people  well,  his  opinions  arc 
entitled  to  the  greatest  attention.  As  to  the  superior  mo- 
rality of  our  Northern  neighbours,  there  has  all  along  been  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration.  England,  never  touchy  about  its 
national  character,  and  always  bearing  censure  with  the 
greatest  good  humour,  has,  as  he  observes,  suffered  the  re- 
mark that  the  Scots  are  a  more  virtuous  people  than  them- 
selves, to  pass  so  long  unchallenged,  that  it  is  now  received 
everywhere  as  a  demonstrated  truth.  It  is  very  far  indeed 
Worn  being  so.  London,  and  the  great  manufacturing  towns, 
are  produced  as  specimens  of  English  morality,  and  balanced 
against  all  Scotland,  of  which  the  population  is  comparatively 
a  rural  one,  and  in  which  the  proportion  of  manufacturing 
towns  is  very  small.  To  compare  them  with  Edingurgh  and 
Glasgow,  would  be  more  like  justice:  and  the  author  doubts 
whether  abstracting,  as  we  are  injustice  bound  to  do,  all  that 
which  constitutes  the  real  difference  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  the  immorality  of  the  latter  is  not  equal,  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  the  former,  regard  being  also  had  nume- 
rically to  that  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  rural  districts  of 
England,  there  is  as  little  exertion  of  the  criminal  law  as  in 
Scotland,  ^or  are  crimes  so  rigidly  noted  and  prosecuted 
in  the  latter  country  as  in  the  former.  A  hundred  sheep  may 
be  stolen  in  the  Highlands,  and  yet  nobody  will  be  charoed 
with  theft;  whereas  had  twenty  been  stolen  in  Kent,  they 
would  proi)al)ly,as  Dr.  M.  remarks,  have  led  to  as  many  trans- 
portations. 

"  I  will  not  say  more  on  this  subject,  because  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  cast  any  stigma  on  Scotland  j  but  we  must  always  recollect, 
that  we  are  ail  Britons  now,  and  that  each  part  of  the  empire  claims 
equal  justice  at  our  hands." 
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England  has  been  always  and  grossly  calumniated  on  this 
head,  and  has  never  lit  led  up  her  voice.  Hut  to  return  to 
education. 

**  If  this  presumed  superior  morality  of  Scotland  depended  on 
education  merely,  how  are  we  to  explain  why  that  great  mass  of 
Highlanders,  which  has  been  hitherto  deprived  of  this  advantage, 
should  be  fully  on  a  par  in  this  respect,  to  say  no  less,  with  their 
countrymen  of  the  Lowlands.  It  must  be  obvious  also  to  every- 
one, for  it  is  too  lamentably  plain  to  be  denied,  that  the  natural 
morality  of  Scotland  is  fast  declining,  while  its  education  is  rather 
increasing  tlian  diminishing.  The  causes  of  this,  also,  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  ;  but  as  I  need  not  enter  into  them,  I  shall  only  re- 
quest those  who  have  adopted  this  theory  with  regard  to  Scotland 
and  England  respectively,  to  reconsider  a  subject  on  which  they 
cannot  trifle  with  impunity.  Jt  has  also  been  far  too  little  con- 
sidered, during  the  heat  of  this  question,  what  the  different  effects 
are  which  education  produces  on  a  rural  and  a  dispersed  popula- 
tion, and  on  one  which  is  condensed  in  towns  and  manufactories. 
It  is  most  important  to  reflect  on  the  different  distinction  or  conse- 
quences of  education  in  these  two  cases,  and  on  the  addition  which 
the  power  of  reading  may  make  to  those  evils  which  seem  almost 
necessarily  to  flow  from  the  condensation  of  the  lower  orders. 
Poison  and  honey  may  both  be  extracted  from  the  same  flower  by 
different  agents  :  and  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  when  we 
have  enabled  the  people  in  these  cases  to  read  their  bibles,  that 
becomes,  perhaps,  the  only  book  which  they  will  never  open." 

The  only  other  topic  on  which  we  can  venture  is  the  thread- 
bare one  of  Ossian.  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  steering  a  middle 
course  between  those  who  maintain  the  authenticity  of  every 
thing  that  has  been  published  under  the  name  of  that  ancient 
poet,  and  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounce  the  whole 
a  forgery,  argues  in  favour  of  the  Gaels,  so  far  as  to  produce 
evidence  in  suport  of  such  a  state  of  civilization  at  a  dissant 
epoch  in  their  history,  as  might  at  least  give  birth  to  compo- 
sitions as  perfect  as  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Celtic  bard.  It  was  not  a  very  refined  age  which  produced 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  During  the  Norwegian  ascendency, 
or  even  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period,  the  Highlands,  it  is 
thought,  were  much  more  humanized  than  they  afterwards 
became  during  the  turbulent  government  of  the  clans.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  to  be  imagined  that  the  school  of  Columba  in  the 
island  of  Icolmkil,  was  particularly  instrumental  in  diftusing 
learning  and  civilization  among  the  pirates,  the  hunters,  and 
thieves  of  the  western  coast.  The  immediate  object  of  the 
8aint  whs  not  to  adorn  with  letters  the  savage  clatvs  and  roving 

barbarians  of  the  mountains;  it  was  to  provide  the  consola- 
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tions  of  religion  J'or  the  aged  iUid  Ihe  dying,  who  might  repair 
to  his  gates  or  solicit  his  prayers;  and  more  especially  lo  in- 
struct missionaries  who  were  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  all 
places  where  their  ministry  was  likely  to  prove  effectual.  But 
the  state  oi'  society  in  which  such  an  institution  was  respected, 
was  obviously  not  incompatilde  with  the  love  of  song-  and  of 
poetical  imagery;  and  there  is  certainly  no  absurdity  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  finest  of  the  Ossianic  compositions  might  be 
appreciated  at  a  period  when  as  yet  the  beneiit  of  book 
learning  was  confined  to  a  few  individuals  of  high  rank  or  pro- 
fessional eminence. 

It  is  every  where  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Celts  of  Scotland,  at  that  early  period,  v/ere  not  equal  to  their 
countrymen  in  Ireland,  in  the  attainments  of  literature;  and 
if,  before  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Highlanders  wrote  at 
all,  they  must  have  used  the  Irish  character.  They  were,  in 
fact,  an  Irish  people,  in  a  great  measure ;  or  at  least  the  two 
were  a  common  people.  All  the  ancient  manuscripts,  it  is 
well  known,  are  Irish.  The  Scoto-Celts  have  not  produced 
any  of  a  date  above  three  hundred  years,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  presumed  that  they  have  none  to  bring-  forward,  and 
did  not  cultivate  literature  at  any  very  remote  period.  The 
liismore  manuscripts  are  of  1512  to  1527.  Others  are  dated 
in  1(»03, 1G54,  and  IGOO;  and  there  seems  not  to  be  one  of 
an  older  date^  the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  liatle  to  serious 
doui)ts. 

But  Dr.  Macculloch  sees  no  reason  to  yield  this  superiority 
to  Ireland  beyond  a  certain  point  in  Celtic  history.  He 
thinks  there  was  an  era  of  illumination  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Columba  in  his  sacred  isle,  and  that  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Highlands  were  a  people  ui  mild  manners,  peace- 
ful habits,  and  even  of  a  rehned  and  poetical  cast  of  charac- 
ter. It  is  probable,  he  says,  that  the  Picts  overrun  the  Cel- 
tic territory,  and  that  this  invasion  had  the  effect  of  extirpat- 
ing the  early  Highland  literature  and  civilization;  leaving 
little  other  traces  oiit  than  the  music  and  the  poetry;  while  Ire- 
land, comparatively  exempt  from  these  attacks,  only  suffered 
alterwards  in  common  with  the  Highlands  from  the  descents 
of  the  Northmen. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  the  nierit 
of  the  Ossianic  poetry  belongs  to  Ireland.  The  numbers  of 
relics  preserved  in  that  country  is  much  greater  than  has  at 
any  time  been  found  in  Scotland ;  and  the  antiquaries  of  the 
latter  kingdom,  accordingly,  have  been  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  former  for  various  copies  and  better  editions  ; 
many  being  there  possessed  which  the  other  party  had  either 
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lost  or  never  enjoyed,  and  which  they  were  consequently 
obliged  to  borrow.  Perhaps  the  strongest  fact  in  support  of 
this  hypothesis  is  supplied  by  Martin,  himself  a  native  of  Sky, 
and  a  Highland  author  and  antiquary,  who  relates  that  Fia 
Mac  Coul,  or  Fingal,  was  a  general  of  Irish  militia,  who  came 
from  Spain  to  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  the  isles  in  the  reign  of 
King-  Ewen.  This,  as  Dr.  Macculloch  remarks,  is  Highland 
testimony  in  favour  of  Ireland,  at  a  period  when  the  poems 
had  attracted  no  notice,  (for  he  does  not  even  mention  the 
name  of  Ossian),  and  when,  of  course,  it  was  not  supposed 
that  any  honour  was  to  be  derived  from  setting  up  a  claim  for 
his  own  country.  In  fact, these  poems  long  known  to  Ireland, 
were  not  publicly  heard  of  in  Scotland  till  a  late  period;  being 
quite  unknown  to  the  literary  men  of  its  middle  age. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Ossianic  poems  had  been 
in  the  Highlands  long  before  the  time  of  Macpherson,  and 
also  that  they  were  popularly  known  there  at  the  period  they 
were   collected  for  the  purpose  of  translation.      Granting, 
therefore,  that  they  are  Irish,  they  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  that  country  when  the  communication  between  the  two 
coasts  was  that  of  a  people  who,  on  both  sides  possessed  do- 
minion, or  chiefs,  or  kings  in  common  :  and  thus,  says  our 
author,  their  existence  in  the   Highlands  is   removed   to  a 
period  at  least  prior  to  the  battle  of  Largs.      All  that  can  be 
fairly  concluded  from  the  silence  of  Scottish  writers,  there- 
fore, is  that  their  value  had  not  then  been  understood,  or  that 
they  had  attracted  no  particular  notice,   even  among   the 
people  themselves. 

But  enough  of  Celtic  antiquities,  a  subject  which  has  all 
the  obscurity  which  belongs  to  every  thing  ancient,  with  the 
additional  darkness  and  perplexity  so  copiously  created  by 
the  pride,  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  prejudice  of  national 
writers  on  both  sides  of  St.  George's  Channel. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Macculloch,  we  think  it  proper  to  men- 
tion that  we  have  omitted  to  take  notice  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  his  publication,  particularly  his  statistical 
views  of  the  Highlands,  the  agriculture,  sheep  farms,  herring 
fishery,  distribution  of  laud,  nature  of  rents,  wages  and  la- 
bour. Many  useful  observations  are  made,  too,  on  the  con- 
dition of  society,  the  domestic  economy  of  the  peasantry, 
their  idleness,  want  of  comfort,  of  clothes,  houses,  and 
above  all,  of  vegetable  food.  There  are  no  gardens,  at  least 
no  cottage-gardens  in  the  Highlands.  But  tbe  greatest  want 
is  the  want  of  a  motive  to  exertion.  Time  is  of  no  value  to 
a  modern  Celt :  he  loiters,  sleeps,  and  dreams  to-day  ;  and 
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cfftistantly  talks  of  to-morrow,  which  never  comes.  It  is  a 
pity  the  book  is  so  dear ;  for  there  is  much  in  it  that  would 
do  good  to  lairds,  tenants,  shepherds,  boatmen,  fishers,  kelp- 
makers,  grocers,  innkeepers,  ferrymen,  gillies,  girls,  wives, 
daughters,  sons,  and  husbands. 

Art.  X.  A  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of 
Count  Struensee,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark. 
By  Dr.  Munter.  Translated  from  the  German  in  1774. 
By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wendehorn.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Thomas  Rennell,  B.D.  F.RS.  Vicar  of  Ken- 
sington, and  Prebend  of  South  Grantham,  in  the  Church 
of  Salisbury.     8vo.     262  pp.     8s.     Riviugtons.     1824. 

Art.  XI.  ^So?ne  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  B.D.  F.R.S.  Vicar  of  Ken- 
sington, and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury.  8vo.  24  pp. 
Rivingtons.     1824. 

Art.  XII.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of 
Kensington,  on  the  Sunday  following  the  Funeral  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  B.D.  late  Vicar  of  that  Parish, 
and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury.  By  Joseph  Holden  Pott, 
A.  M.  Archdeacon  of  London.  8vo.  32  pp.  Riviug- 
tons.    1824.  -ITS? 

When  the  "  Conversion  of  Count  Struensee"  was  first  put 
into  our  hands,  we  feared  that  the  days  of  its  editor  were 
numbered,  and  we  regarded  his  portion  of  that  interesting 
volume,  as  the  last  words  of  a  friend  whom  we  were  not 
again  to  behold  in  this  world.   Before  we  could  introduce  the 
work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  that  melancholy  antici- 
pation was  fulfilled,  and  it  became  a  severe  yet  grateful  duty 
to  mingle  our  lamentations  over  Mr.  Renuell's  early  grave,  with 
the  critical  notice  of  his  dying  publication.     Confident,  how- 
ever, that  the  memory  of  so  good  a  man  would  be  embalmed 
by  more  skilful  hands  than  ours,   we  denied  ourselves  the 
gratification   of  performing  that    pious  office ;  and   are  re- 
warded for  our  forbearance,  by  the  pamphlets  before  us.    The 
short  "  Account  of  Mr.  Rennell's   Life  and  Writings,"   is 
drawn  up  in  the  purest  spirit  of  Christian  friendship  ;  and  the 
Funeral  Sermon  so  appropriately  preached  by  his  successor, 
is  an  able  discharge  of  a  difficult  task.    From  such  authentic 
sources,   that  portion  of  the  Christian  world  which  was  not 
previously  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rennell's  services,  may  learn 
the  extent  of  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained ;  while  those 
who  had  admired  his  brilliant  career,  and  still  more  especially 
those  who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  friendship,  will  find 
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a  faithful  transcript  of  their  feelings  and  regrets  in  these 
eloquent  and  pathetic  pages. 

Mr.  Lonsdale,  to  whom  we  trust  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
attributing-  the  Short  Account,  has  not  only  paid  a  tribute  of 
respect  and  affection  to  the  memory  of  a  most  faithful  friend ; 
but  has  seized  this  opportunity  of  shewing  how  the  obituaries 
of  those  we  have  lost  may  be  made  of  real  service  to  survivors. 
His  sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Rennell,  presents 
us  v/ith  a  pattern  of  what  the  Christian  minister  and  scholar 
ought  to  be,  and  encourages  every  reader  to  emulate  that 
high  example,  and  strive  to  live  as  well,  and  die  as 
happily  as  he  did.  The  course  of  his  valuable  Life,  was 
peculiarly  smooth  and  uninterrupted.  From  the  clever 
school-boy  to  the  learned  and  popular  theologian,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  to  his  too  early  decay  and  dissolution,  Mr. 
Rennell  was  animated  by  the  same  principles,  and  was  ad- 
vancing in  the  same  career.  And  if  we  except  the  brilliant 
abilities  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  common  men, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  conduct  or  character  to  which  the 
humblest  Christian  need  despair  of  attaining.  The  simple 
and  touching  passages  which  we  extract,  will  shew  how  stea- 
dily he  kept  the  even  tenour  of  his  way, 

"  When  therefore,  following  his  father's  steps,  he  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Eton,  and  placed  upon  the  foundation  there,  he  imme- 
diately assumed  that  high  place  among  his  contemporaries,  which 
he  ever  afterwards  maintained.  The  memory  of  his  name  and 
honours  is  still  fresh  in  that  famous  and  flourishing  nursery  of 
learning :  and  many  are  they  who  can  well  remember  what  vigour 
of  conception  and  rapidity  of  execution  even  then  marked  his 
efforts ;  and  how  often  his  exercises  were  selected  from  the  rest 
for  the  first  rewards  and  distinctions  of  the  school.  That  remem- 
brance, indeed,  is  now  embittered  with  pain  and  regret ;  but  yet 
there  is  a  pride  in  having  been  the  school-fellow  and  competitor  of 
Rennell,  which  they  who  have  a  claim  to  it,  will  cherish,  till  the 
generation  which  has  been  so  soon  deprived  of  his  society  and 
services,  shall  have  passed  away."     Lonsdale,  p.  4. 

"  It  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  here  omitted,  that  while  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  at  Eton,  a  periodical  work,  entitled  '  The 
Miniature,*  (having  the  *  Microcosm'  for  its  prototype)  was  eon- 
ducted  by  him  and  three  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  this  publica- 
tion, which  went  through  two  editions,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that, 
considered  as  the  production  of  boys,  which  it  exclusively  was,  it 
is  a  striking  evidence  of  early  genius  and  acquirements ;  and  that 
the  papers  in  particular,  which  the  letter  affixed  to  them  marks  as 
Rennell's,  exhibit  a  strength  of  intellect,  and  an  elevation  of 
thought,  far  beyond  his  years.  It  was  indeed  the  manliness  of  his 
understanding  and  taste,  by  which,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  he 
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was  chiefly  characterized.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  was  never  a  boy.  His  views  and  notions,  whether  intellec- 
tual or  moral,  were  not  boyish  ;  the  authors  who  were  his  chosen 
favourites  and  models,  were  not  those  whom  boys  in  general  most 
admire  and  imitate  :  every  thing,  in  short,  indicated  that  early  ripe- 
ness, which  too  often,  as  in  his  case,  is  found  to  be  the  forerunner, 
and  as  it  were  the  compensation,  of  early  decay.  Nor  was  he  less 
exemplary  in  conduct,  than  eminent  for  talents  and  proficiency  in 
learning.  Deeply  impressed  from  his  very  childhood  with  senti- 
ments of  genuine  and  practical  piety,  he  was  habitually  virtuous 
UDon  religious  principles,  and  exhibited  in  his  life  lucid  proof  that 
power  of  mind  finds  its  best  ally  in  purity  of  heart,  and  that  genius 
and  licentiousness  have  no  natural  union  with  each  other. 

"  In  1806  Mr.  Rennell  was  removed,  in  the  regular  course  of 
succession,  from  Eton,  to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  And  here 
the  excellent  gifts  and  qualities  which  had  already  more  than  begun 
to  open  themselves,  found  ampler  space  for  expansion  and  luxuri- 
ance. He  brought  with  him  indeed  from  school  the  somewhat 
questionable  advantage  of  a  very  high  reputation  :  but  his  course 
in  the  University  only  proved  how  well  he  had  earned  his  title  to  it. 

Aitv  apiTTtveiv,  Kai  vTrtipoxoi'  'imxtvai  aXXwv, 

was  still  his  motto  and  his  practice  :  still  '  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  afe  venerable,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,'  these  things,  it  was  his  habit 
and  delight  to  '  think  upon'  and  pursue.  In  1808  Sir  WilHam 
Browne's  annual  medal  for  the  best  Greek  ode  was  adjudged  to 
Mr.  RenneU's  beautiful  composition  on  *  Feris  Comites:'  in  which 
he  has  touched,  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  pathos,  upon  man*s 
mortal  and  uncertain  state,  in  allusion  to  the  recent  and  untimely 
death  of  Lord  Trafalgar,  the  heir  of  the  family  of  Nelson,  a  student 
in  the  same  University  with  himself.  In  himself,  alas  !  the  passage 
has  now  been  most  aft'ectingly  verified.  During  the  period  of  his 
residence  at  Cambridge,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  he  was  also 
a  contributor  to  the  '  Museum  Criticum,'  published  at  irregular 
intervals  by  some  eminent  scholars  of  the  University.  He  was,  in 
a  word,  unceasingly  active,  always  engaged  in  honourable  and  use- 
ful pursuits.  But  all  his  studies  had  a  tendency  to  that  sacred 
profession  for  which  he  ever  entertained  a  strong  predilection,  and 
to  which,  from  a  well-grounded  conviction  of  his  fitness  for  it,  he 
had  long  determined  to  devote  himself."     Lonsdale,  p.  6. 

'♦  It  was  not  likely  that  merit  thus  pre-eftiinent  would  escape 
the  notice  of  so  vigilant  a  guardian  of  religion,  and  so  conscienti- 
ous a  patron  of  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  its  support,  as 
the  then  and  present  Bishop  of  London.  Accordingly  in  1816  he 
called  Mr.  Rennell  from  the  Temple  to  a  station  of  no  ordinary  con- 
sequence, the  vicarage  of  Kensington.  Hitherto  his  public  ministry 
had  been  confined  to  the  preacher's  office  :  the  care  of  a  populous 
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and  irtiportant  parish  was  now  added  ;  and  high  as  was  the  reputal 
tion  which  in  the  former  capacity  he  had  acquired,  it  was  yet  to  re- 
ceive a  great  accession  from  the  exemplary  dihgence,  and  power- 
ful effect,  with  which  he  discharged  the  arduous  and  manifold 
duties  that  now  devolved  upon  him.  It  must  suffice,  however,  at 
present  to  say,  that  in  this  discharge  he  was  unwearied  and  unre- 
mitting; till  it  pleased  that  Providence  which  gives  and  takes  away 
for  reasons  equally  wise,  to  deny  to  his  flock  the  longer  continu- 
ance of  services,  which,  both  temporally  and  spiritually,  were  indeed 
a  blessing.''     Lonsdale,  p.  11. 

We  have  extracted  these  passages  in  preference  to  others, 
which  give  an  account  of  Mr.  Renneli's  literary  labours,  not 
only  because  they  refer  to  facts  with  which  our  readers 
may  probably  be  less  acquainted  than  with  the  merits  of  his 
various  publications,  but  more  especially  because  with  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  capacity,  of  his  learning,  and  above 
all,  of  his  eloquence,  we  consider  the  regular  unabated  warmth 
of  his  piety,  his  unimpeachable  moral  conduct,  and  his  entire 
devotion  to  his  profession,  as  the  most  beautiful  features  in 
his  character.  The  devout  innocence  of  a  life  which  never 
offended  by  austerity,  and  never  blazed  np  into  fanaticism, 
was  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  of  Mr.  Renneli's  merits. 
And  although  he  had  too  much  humility  to  be  himself  aware 
of  the  resemblance,  yet  is  the  character  attributed  to  Dr. 
Munter,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Conversion  of  Struensee, 
so  striking  a  description  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten ,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  it.  Every  one 
who  had  the  happiness  of  knovving  Mr.  Renneil,  either  as  a 
public  teacher,  or  a  private  fiiend,  will  be  deeply  aftected  at 
the  recollection  of  that  "  unsullieil  purity  of  soul,"  which 
"could  look  sin  steadily  in  the  face,"  and  "  carry  the  probe 
of  a  severe  examination,  so  deeply,  so  steadily,  and  yet  so 
gently  into  the  very  heart  of  a  sinner." 

"Of  Dr.  IMunter,  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
of  so  extraordinary  a  conversion,  no  account  can  be  procured,  ex. 
cepting  that  he  was  an  eminent  Theologian,  which  the  work  before 
us  most  unequivocally  proves,  and  that  he  was  the  Minister  of  one 
of  the  German  Churches  in  Copenhagen.  That  he  must  have  been 
a  man,  not  only  of  mucli  professional  skill,  but  also  of  great  piety 
and  innocence,  appears  from  the  following  Conferences.  Many  a 
reformed  libertine  may  declaim  against  his  former  vices  with  much 
sincerity  and  utility  ;  but  he  cannot  look  sin  steadily  in  the  face  ; 
it  must  be  a  man  of  unsullied  purity  of  soul  alone,  who  could  carry 
the  probe  of  a  severe  examination  so  deeply  and  so  steadily,  yet  so 
gentl)',  into  the  very  heart  of  a  sinner  ;  and  afterwards  administer, 
with  so  judicious  a  hand,  the  healing  balm  of  Christian  consolation. 
But  though  forgotten  and  dead,  Munter  '  yet  speaketh,'  and  it' 
may  be  hoped  that  his  voice  will  yet  be  heard  in  ail  those  quarters 
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where  libertine  principles,  infidel  opinions,  and  vicious  practices, 
prevail,  and  that  his  voice  may  awaken,  convince,  and  save.  It  is 
thus  that,  even  in  his  grave,  the  servant  of  the  Gospel  is  daily  in- 
creasing his  account  for  good  in  the  Book  of  God ;  and  though  his 
memory  be  faded  off  from  the  face  of  this  present  world,  there  is 
yet  an  *  everlasting  remembrance  in  which  that  righteous  man  shall  he 
hadj  who  shall  have  rescued  a  soul  under  circumstances  of  difficulty 
and  danger  from  perdition,  and  conducted  it  home  to  the  bosom  of 
its  Redeemer  and  God."     Struensce,  p.  xiv. 

To  this  eloquent  and  afiectiug  description  we  subjoin, 
not  without  some  apprehension  that  they  will  suffer  by  the 
comparison,  the  testimony  of  two  able  and  judicious  men,  to 
the  merits  of  their  departed  friend.  Mr,  Lonsdale's  account 
of  his  gradual  rise  and  progress,  has  been  already  submitted 
to  the  reader.  The  concluding  summary  is  equally  worthy 
of  notice. 

*'  Of  his  character,  there  is  now  little  need  to  speak,  since  it  may 
be  collected  from  what  has  been  already  said.  But  a  short  notice 
of  some  of  its  most  prominent  points,  may  not  be  deemed  altogether 
superfluous. 

"  His  piety  was  sincere,  fervent,  and  rational ;  equally  removed 
from  lukewarmness  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusiasm  on  the  other. 
No  man  had  a  deeper  or  more  awful  sense  of  the  vital  truths  of  the 
Gospel ;  no  man  rehed  with  humbler  confidence  upon  the  merits 
of  his  Redeemer,  or  more  earnestly  sought  direction,  and  strength, 
and  comfort,  from  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  holiness.  No  man,  at 
the  same  time,  saw  more  keenly  through  the  delusions  of  fanaticism, 
or  could  better  distinguish  between  genuine  and  counterfeit  re- 
ligion. 

'*  To  the  Church  of  England  he  was  most  zealously  and  steadily 
attached,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  the  Church  of  God,  and  the 
most  effectual  instrument,  under  Providence,  of  maintaining  and 
extending  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth.  How  much  that  attach- 
ment, combined  as  it  was  with  unwearied  exertion,  and  consummate 
abihty,  will,  in  these  times,  be  missed,  they  who  have  the  interests 
of  the  Church  at  heart,  know  but  too  well,  and  feel  but  too  deeply. 
But  though  he  would  sometimes  express  himself  in  strong  general 
terms  of  the  adversaries  of  our  Establishment,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
shew  to  them  individually,  the  most  conciliatory  kindness  ;  and  to 
make  the  largest  allowance  for  what  he  would  willingly  regard  as 
involuntary  error.  Fixed  in  his  own  faith,  he  knew  not  how  to 
limit  his  charity  for  the  wanderings  of  others. 

"  In  the  pulpit  he  was  earnest,  eloquent,  and  persuasive.  He 
managed  a  voice,  naturally  weak  and  defective,  so  as  to  make  it 
heard  where  many  stronger  ones  would  have  failed.  To  vigour  of 
thought,  he  joined  a  copiousness  and  force  of  language,  a  felicity 
of  illustration,  an  impressiveness  of  manner,  and  a  power  of  apply- 
ing his  subject  to  the  conscience,  which  at  once  won  the  attention, 
and  touched  the  heart.    Though  he  would  by  no  means  keep  back 
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*  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,'  where  it  was  necessary  to  set  them  forth, 
it  was  by  motives  of  love,  rather  than  of  fear,  that  he  tlehghted  -tib 
win  men  over  to  the  Gospel  of  peace."     Lonsdale,  p.  20.  '''% 

"  To  the  poor  he  was  liberal,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  mean^; 
He  pursued,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  a  practice,  which  all  who 
would  perfoi-m  this  duty  habitually,  will  do  well  to  imitate — tire 
practice  of  regularly  setting  aside  a  certain  portion  of  his  income 
for  charitable  purposes. 

"  In  a  word,  when  we  contemplate  the  shortness  of  the  career 
which  this  excellent  man  was  permitted  to  run ;  when  we  remem- 
ber the  bright  prospects  of  good  to  himself  and  others,  which  his 
untimely  death  has  blasted,  we  have  need  of  all  that  humility  and 
faith  can  teach  us,  to  learn  unrepining  submission  to  the  will  of  an 
unsearchable  Providence.  But  when  we  look  at  the  large  measure 
of  practical  piety  and  useful  exertion  which  he  was  enabled  to  fill 
up  within  so  short  a  period,  we  see  abundant  cause  to  bless  the 
Goodness  which  raised  up  so  efficient  a  minister  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness, now  departed  this  life  in  God's  iaith  and  fear;  and  to  implore 
grace  for  ourselves,  so  to  follow  his  good  example,  that  with  him 
we  may  be  partakers  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake."     Lunsdah'y  p.  22. 

The  task  assigned  to  Archdeacon  Poll,  was  discharged 
with  equal  success  :  and  though  the  preacher's  office  did  not 
give  room  for  those  personal  remarks  which  are  introduced 
with  so  much  effect,  into  Mr.  Lonsdale's  pamphlet,  yet  are 
the  following-  passages  fully  worthy  both  of  him  by  whom  they 
were  spoken,  and  of  him  to  whom  they  were  applied. 

"  The  early  exercises  of  the  school,  in  a  son  descending  from 
such  parents,  and  so  trained,  served  first  to  distinguish  the  hopeful 
scholar,  who,  in  due  time,  was  to  rise  to  higher  forms  of  honour  in 
the  chief  seats  of  academic  learning,  receiving  such  new  marks  of 
distinction  from  those  whose  part  it  is  to  confer  them  in  scenes  o^ 
competition,  where  no  false  pretension  can  prevail  ;  where  each 
man  takes  his  own  place  by  his  own  indubitable  privilege,  proved 
by  trials  which  leave  no  room  for  any  casual  rise,  and  admit  no  par- 
tial judgment.  It  was  no  light  mark  of  such  distinction  to  be  drawn 
forth  for  the  vindication  and  defence  of  Christian  principles,  as  a 
public  advocate,  to  whom  the  heads  of  one  chief  seat  of  all  good 
learning  in  this  realm,  could  confide  so  grave  a  charge.  With 
reference  to  this  branch  of  public  duty,  which  belongs  to  those 
who  have  to  contend  for  Christian  truths  and  Christian  expecta- 
tions, we  are  led  to  notice  what  have  been  the  sad  occasions,  for 
years  past,  for  redoubled  efforts  in  this  field  of  conflict.  How  urgent 
have  the  calls  been  to  stem  the  tide  of  loose  opinions  ;  to  prevent 
men  from  rushing  back — not  to  gross  idolatries,  with  the  vices  by 
which  they  never  failed  to  be  attended — not  to  the  stupid  ignorance 
of  savage  life,  nor  to  the  sway  of  baneful  superstitions,  which  may 
have  crept  into  the  Christian  world — but  to  a  darkness  which  our 
Lord  declared  to  be  far  worse  than  that  of  ignorance  -  the  darkness 
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which  obtains  when  men  see,  or  think  they  see,  and  when  the  light 
which  is  in  them  is  but  darkness,  or  something  worse;  the  glare  of 
meteors  coupled  with  no  system,  and  governed  by  no  settled  laws  ; 
the  studied,  bold,  dogmatical  contempt  of  every  principle  of  true 
religion  ;  the  scorn  of  remedies  which  speak  tlieir  own  sure  efficacy 
by  their  fitness  to  remove  the  maladies  to  which  they  are  applied.'' 
Pott,  p.  16. 

"  i^  gainst  such  assailants,  in  all  their  forms  of  cavil  and  hostility, 
the  voice  that  has  resounded  here  so  often,  was  opposed.  Few  have 
done  more  to  stem  that  tide ;  and  tlie  mounds  so  placed  by  him, 
will  remain,  although  the  hand  which  fixed  them  is  now  folded  in 
the  grave."     Pott,  p.  18. 

"  But  the  course  which  we  have  traced  in  part  from  its  early 
hour  of  promise  to  its  active  moments  of  employment  and  of  public 
service,  would  be  brief  indeed,  and  incomplete,  if  the  later  periods 
of  it,  the  last  hours  of  a  loan  of  life  so  profitably  put  to  use,  were 
not  regarded.  If  they  remain  for  notice,  the  draught  will  prove, 
in  these  features  also,  however  briefly  touched,  consistent  and 
entire.  And  how,  then,  were  these  hours  of  declining  strength 
connected  with  foregoing  days  of  well-spent  service  ?  To  the 
prayers  and  duties  of  the  sick  bed,  the  Christian  exercises  which 
yielded  nothing  of  their  vigour  to  the  weights  and  langour  of  a 
sensible  decay  ;  to  these,  the  labours  of  the  pen  were  added ;  and 
the  last  hours  of  life  gave  another  manual  for  the  use  of  those  for 
whom  many  a  former  warning  had  been  furnished,  in  order  to  recal 
the  wandering  or  deluded  son  of  thoughtless  folly,  or  to  confute 
the  cavils  of  more  settled  unbelief. 

*'  I  will  add  only,  with  reference  to  such  steps  and  stages  of 
advancement  and  proficiency,  from  first  to  last,  that  in  every  good 
endeavour,  in  public  life  or  social  intercourse,  there  was  that  which 
in  this  example,  gave  the  value  to  each  exercise  of  duty  which  de- 
manded any  suitable  exertion,  or  called  for  seasonable  pains:  there 
was  the  clear  and  affecting  evidence  of  sincerity,  of  well-tempered, 
honest,  undissembled,  and  unwearied  zeal.  Without  those  tokens 
of  the  goodness  and  the  purpose  of  the  heart,  the  best  talents  will 
be  but  as  the  sound  of  tinkling  cymbals ;  a  strain  produced  perhaps 
by  skilful  hands,  and  followed,  it  may  be,  by  some  flattering  tribute 
of  applause,  but  which  passes  with  the  hearing,  and  leaves  no  last- 
ing trace ;  at  least,  no  genuine  impressions,  where  the  first  effects 
should  be  displayed. 

"  I  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  termination,  earlier  than  might 
answer  to  our  wishes,  of  a  course  so  full  of  benefit  to  others.  A 
subject  of  sincere  regret  it  may  well  be  (within  due  bounds)  to 
persons  benefited,  whether  nearly  or  remotely,  by  that  loan  of  life. 
I  shall  dwell  no  further  upon  this  particular,  than  to  remind  you 
that  a  well-spent  life,  however  short,  is  always  long  enough  for  that 
great  purpose,  the  gain  of  which  is  the  perfect  acquisition  of  all 
things  to  wliich  the  loftiest  wishes  and  most  ardent  hopes  or  ex- 
pectations can  aspire— it  is  always  long  enough  to  connect  its  own 
duration  with  the  golden  thread  of  ages  that  shall  know  no  end ; 
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endless  ages  of  eternal  happiness  and  glory :  and  therefore,  all 
regrets  on  this  account,  save  for  the  term  of  tiiose  privations  which 
are  limited  to  this  scene — all  such  regrets  must  yield  to  better  con- 
solations, and  give  way  to  the  glad  assurance  of  the  comin"  of  our 
Lord,  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  admired  in  all  them  that 
believe."     Pott,  p.  20. 

These  are  real  sources  of  consolation.  The  loss  of  an  at- 
tached friend,  and  a  most  powerful  coadjutor,  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  a  son,  a  husband,  or  a  brother,  such  as  few  are  permitted 
to  possess.  Nor  is  a  private  loss,  even  in  this  its  most  poig- 
nant form,  sufficient  ground  for  a  public  lamentation.  But 
in  addition  to  the  misfortune  which  has  befallen  a  most  re- 
spectable family;  in  addition  to  the  grief  of  a  large  circle  of 
sincere  friends,  Mr.  Keunell's  removal  is  a  public  calamity. 
The  Church  of  Christ,  especially  our  own  pure  portion  of  it, 
has  been  deprived  of  a  true  child  and  champion ;  and,  at  a 
season  in  which  offence  abounds  ;  in  which  the  demand  for 
clerical  talent  and  activity,  is  at  the  highest,  and  able  leaders 
are,  above  all  things,  indispensable  ;  the  premature  death  of 
so  gifted,  so  pious,  so  successful  a  man,  severely  exercises  the 
humility  and  faith  of  those  who  acquiesce,  without  murmur- 
ing, in  the  awful  dispensations  of  Gcd.  The  good  which  was 
effected  bj  Mr.  Rennell  at  an  early  age,  and  in  a  private  sta- 
tion, led  us  to  expect  the  most  important  results  from  his 
more  matured  exertions  in  a  wider  field  :  and  when  those 
expectations  are  suddenly  dashed  to  the  ground,  it  is  our 
duty  to  bow  beneath  the  stroke,  and  be  thankful  for  the 
services  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform,  and  for  the  ex- 
ample which  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  whole  body  of  his 
brethren. 

AVe  know  not  whether  Mr.  Rennell  has  left  his  parochial 
sermons  in  a  state  which  can  justify  their  publication.  If  he 
has,  we  are  confident  that  his  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  v/ill  appreciate  their  value,  and  "  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments, that  nothing  may  be  lost."  It  was  in  composition  for 
the  pulpit  that  Mr.  Rennell  had  the  greatest  experience,  and 
in  which  he  most  especially  excelled.  There  was  a  per- 
spicuity, a  power,  and  an  unction,  in  his  best  sermons,  which 
we  have  heard  from  very  few  preachers.  He  was  accustomed 
to  mix  himself  up  completely  with  his  discourse.  They 
seemed  to  animate  and  kindle  each  other,  and  the  flame  was 
rapidly  communicated  even  to  the  dullest  of  those  around 
him.  His  style  rose  with  his  subject ;  and  the  most  striking 
and  forcible  passages  always  had  the  appearance,  and  often, 
we  suspect,  the  reality,  of  extemporaneous  bursts  of  elo- 
quence.    A  speaker  so  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  and 
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whose  heart  was  so  entirely  in  his  work,  never  failed  to  make 
the  deepest  impression  upon  his  hearers;  and  g^reatly  will 
those  hearers  rejoice  if  they  are  permitted  once  more  to 
fancy  that  they  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  revered  pastor. 

Should  circumstances  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  this 
wish,  the  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Conversion 
of  Count  Struensee,  will  be  received  as  Mr.  Rennell's  part- 
ing gift  to  his  fellow-creatures.  And  that  gift  will  uphold 
and  increase  his  claim  to  public  gratitude.  By  calling  our 
attention  to  an  unknown,  but  highly  important  narrative, 
Mr.  Rennell  turned  the  intervals  of  disease  to  good  account; 
and  his  prefatory  remarks  upon  the  work  which  he  so  highly 
valued,  may  be  considered  as  an  excellent  review  of  the 
volume.  The  brief  outline  of  Struensee's  history,  is  worthy 
of  a  serious  perusal ;  but  it  is  to  the  observations  upon  that 
history,  that  the  principal  interest  attaches. 

"  Should  this  book  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  professed 
unbeliever,  he  will  not  perhaps  find  it  uninteresting  to  observe  the 
progress  of  opinions  the  same  with  his  own  in  a  strong  and  power- 
ful  understanding,  and  to  find  the  sources  of  infidelity  dissected 
and  laid  open,  by  one  who  knew  well  the  human  heart  in  others, 
and  was  at  last  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own.  He  may  then 
perhaps  be  tempted  to  look  inwardly  upon  himself,  and  to  examine 
whether  there  is  any  resemblance  between  his  own  Scepticism, 
and  that  of  the  unfortunate  Struensee — whether  it  proceeds  from 
the  same  cause,  and  has  been  attended  by  the  same  effects — 
whether  the  fabric  of  both  systems  is  not  reared  on  the  same  shal- 
low and  dangerous  foundations.  Could  he,  under  the  blessing  of  a 
higher  power,  be  induced  to  investigate  with  calmness  and  with 
candour  these  most  important  points,  this  little  history  will  not 
have  fallen  into  his  hands  in  vain. 

*•  By  the  young  man  just  entering  into  the  world  this  volume  may 
be  read  with  peculiar  advantage.  He  will  first  observe  upon  what 
slender  grounds  all  objections  against  revelation  are  raised  and 
sustained,  and  that  they  are  the  result  not  of  investigation  but  of 
indolence,  not  of  knowledge  but  of  ignorance.  Struensee,  like 
Hume,  had  never,  since  his  childhood,  read  with  the  slightest  at- 
tention the  very  Scriptures  which  he  affected  to  deride ;  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  evidences  of  religion,  nor  of  any,  excepting  the 
most  popular  objections  which  might  be  urged  against  them. 

"  He  will  afterwards  be  enabled  to  trace  all  infidel  opinions  to 
their  principal,  it  may  be  said  their  single,  sourcc^ — corruption  of 
heart  and  profligacy  of  life.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  act  of  in- 
temperance (though  single  acts  are  sufficiently  dangerous)  that  will 
lead  the  young  and  inexperienced  mind  into  scepticism  ;  but  it  is  a 
continued  indulgence  in  some  bad  habit,  which  is  contrary  alike  to 
the  laws  both  of  reason  and  revelation.  It  is  the  unwillingness  to 
relinquish  a  favourite  sin  and  a  growing  attachment  to  the  object 
of  some  desire,  added  to  a  consciousness  of  an  increasing  neglect 
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of  the  Almighty,  of  his  laws,  and  probably  of  his  worship,  which 
renders  the  mind  of  a  young  man  dissatisfied  both  with  itself  and 
with  those  principles  which  are  the  cause  of  such  dissatisfaction ; 
he  finds  them  incompatible  with  his  mode  of  life,  and  then  he  lis- 
tens to  any  suggestion  that  would  teach  him  how  to  abandon  them  ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  scepticism  finds  an  easy  access  to  the  mind. 
Struensee  confesses,  p.  114,  that  he  was  '  prejudiced  against  reli-r 
gion  first  through  his  own  passions  ;'  and  in  the  account  of  his 
own  conversion  which  he  left  behind  him,  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self: '  My  unbelief  and  my  aversion  to  religion  were  founded 
neither  upon  an  accurate  inquiry  into  its  truth,  nor  upon  a  critical 
examination  of  those  doubts  which  are  generally  made  against  it. 
They  arose,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  from  a  very  general  and 
superficial  knowledge  on  the  one  side,  and  much  inclination  to  disr 
obey  its  precepts  on  the  other,  together  with  a  readiness  to  enter- 
tain every  objection  which  I  discovered  against  it.'  P.  197. 

•*  From  these  pages  the  young  man  may  also  discover  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  danger,  when  he  quits  the  path  of  Christianity,  and 
trusts  himself  to  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  infidelity.  A  man, 
when  he  begins  to  reject  the  Gospel,  generally  reserves  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  making  a  system  of  religion  and  a  code  of  morality 
,  of  his  own,  which  he  fully  believes  will  answer  every  purpose  of 
those  which  he  has  abandoned.  But  he  little  knows  how  soon  each 
of  these  will  dwindle  into  nothing,  or,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  his  fevourite  passions  and  sins.  The 
description  which  Struensee  gives  of  his  own  case  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  well  worthy  attention.  P.  198.  'The  violence  of 
my  passions,  which  made  me  abandon  myself  in  my  youth  to  all 
sensual  pleasm-es  and  extravagancies,  left  me  scarce  time  to  think 
of  morality,  much  less  of  religion.  When  experience  afterwards 
^taught  me  how  little  satisfaction  was  to  be  found  in  the  irregular 
enjoyment  of  such  pleasures,  and  reflection  convinced  me  that  a 
certain  inward  satisfaction  was  requisite  for  my  happiness,  such  as 
cannot  be  attained  either  by  the  observance  of  particular  duties,  or 
by  the  omission  of  scandalous  excesses ;  I  therefore  endeavoured  to 
imprint  on  my  mind  such  principles  as  I  judged  proper  to  govern 
my  actions,  and  which  I  thought  would  answer  the  end  I  had  in 
view.  But  how  did  I  undertake  this  task  ?  My  memory  was  filled 
up  with  moral  principles,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  various  ex- 
cuses to  reconcile  a  complying  reason  with  the  weaknesses  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  human  heart.  My  understanding  was  prepossessed 
with  doubts  and  difficulties  against  the  infallibility  of  those  means 
by  which  we  arrive  at  truth  and  certainty.  My  will  was  (if  not 
fully  determined  yet)  secretly  much  inclined  to  comply  only  with 
such  duties  as  did  not  lay  me  under  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  my 
favourite  inclinations.' 

"  These  are  but  treacherous  safeguards ;  they  soon  give  way  and 
leave  the  unfortunate  dupe  of  his  own  moral  and  religious  systems 
to  fall  from  one  step  of  infidelity  to  another,  -  till  he  denies  the  su- 
pe.rintcnding  Providence  of  God,  the  essential  distinction  bciweep 
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right  and  wrong,  and  lastly  the  immortality  of  his  own  soul  ;  in 
short,  until  his  wretched  career  terminates  in  practical  Atheism. 
We  have  seen  how  Struensee  began,  let  us  now  observe  how  he 
concludes.  In  his  first  conferrence  with  Munter  he  fairly  owns, 
that  'he  looked  upon  himself  and  all  other  men  as  mere  machines  ;' 
that  '  every  thing  man  could  do  was  in  itself  indifferent ;'  and  that 
*  man's  actions  would  be  accounted  moral  only  as  far  as  they  re- 
lated to  society.'  Again,  he  confesses,  that  '  I  thought  myself  no 
more  than  an  animal,  and  believed  there  was  no  difference  of  species, 
but  only  that  there  was  some  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  a  man 
above  a  beast.'  Thus  it  is  that  he  who  commences  his  infidel 
career  by  abandoning  revelation,  will  soon  find  that  his  objections 
are  equally  strong  against  the  religion  of  nature  ;  they  have  both 
the  same  Almighty  Author,  they  are  both  parts  of  one  connected 
system,  and  they  rise  and  fall  together. 

"  The  student  in  Theology  may  not  altogether  find  the  time  lost 
which  he  may  expend  upon  the  volume  before  us.  He  will  there 
find  the  best  and  surest  method  of  treating  a  case  of  infidelity  when- 
ever, in  the  course  of  his  future  profession,  such  a  one  may  come 
under  his  care.  The  tenderness  and  the  anxiety  of  Dr.  Munter, 
accompanied  as  they  are  by  the  most  decisive  appeals  to  the  con- 
science and  the  most  deliberate  system  of  reasoning  are  admirable: 
the  plan  which  he  adopts  is  most  judicious,  and  so  exactly  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  convert,  (and  the  cases  of  all  infidels  are 
more  or  less  of  the  same  cast)  that  Struensee  himself  testifies,  p. 
150.  '  I  assure  you  that  by  no  other  means  you  would  have  found 
access  to  my  heart  than  by  those  which  you  have  chosen.*  It 
would,  also,  be  no  useless  employment  to  supply  the  omissions  in 
the  chain  of  argument  by  making  an  abridgment  of  those  books 
which  are  recommended  for  perusal. 

*'  But,  as  the  theological  student  may  learn  from  the  narrative 
of  Munter  how  he  may  best  convert  a  dying  sinner,  so  the  practi- 
cal minister  may  also  learn  how  he  may  best  treat  him  after  he 
is  converted.  To  those  who  may,  either  from  duty  or  inclination, 
be  desirous  of  preparing  the  soul  of  a  recently  converted  sinner  for 
heaven,  this  book  will  prove  a  most  useful  and  practical  guide.  Of 
the  validity  of  a  death-bed  repentance  we  must  always  speak  with 
caution,  as  we  cannot  be  competent  judges  of  its  sincerity  ;  fhat  can 
be  known  to  the  Almighty  only.  To  promise,  therefore,  to  the 
sinner  the  highest  degrees  of  bliss  and  glory,  and  to  encourage  in 
his  mind  the  feelings  of  enthusiastic  triumph,  is  a  line  of  conduct 
unwarranted  at  once  by  experience  and  by  Scripture.  How  often 
in  these  days  do  we  see  the  unhappy  criminal  sent  out  of  the  world 
by  his  spiritual  attendants  in  all  the  extasies  of  fanatical  assurance, 
and  generally  without  having  performed  any  one  act  by  which  his 
repentance  could  be  accounted  sincere — without  confession — with- 
out even  a  desire  of  making  reparation.  Widely  different  was  the 
case  of  Struensee;  under  the  guidance  of  Munter  he  was  led  not 
only  to  an  ample  confession  of  his  particular  sins,  but  to  an  anxious 
wish  to  make  some  reparation  to  society  for  the  injuries  which  they 
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had  inflicted  upon  it.  The  account  of  his  conversion,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  is  no  mean  proof  both  of  the  sincerity  and  of  the 
depth  of  his  penitence.  But  even  under  circumstances  so  strongly 
testifying  his  sincerity,  Munter  would  encourage  no  other  feelings 
but  those  of  a  calm,  steady,  and  scriptural  faith  in  the  propitiation 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  a  confidence  of  pardon  through  his  blood. 
These  are  his  remarkable  words  :  '  I  wish  to  see  you  on  the  scaffold 
with  visible  signs  of  repentance  and  sorrow,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  peace  of  mind  which  arises  from  a  confidence  in  being  par- 
doned before  God,'  p.  183.  A  more  difficult  task  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  imposed  upon  the  Christian  minister,  than  so  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  feeling  in  the  mind  of  his  penitent  as  to  prevent  hope 
from  growing  into  presumption  and  faith  into  enthusiasm  ;  to  re- 
press the  risings  of  unwarrantable  triumph,  without  diminishing 
the  assurance  of  pardon  and  acceptance,"    Introduction,  p.  xvii. 

This  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  Munter's  Narrative; 
and  any  thing  that  could  be  added  by  an  inferior  hand, 
would  but  tend  to  diminish  the  effect  of  such  pious  and 
eloquent  observations.  To  raise  his  dying  voice  against  the 
frauds  of  Infidelity,  was  consistent  with  Mr.  Renneil's  well- 
spent  life.  To  assist  and  direct  the  labours  of  his  clerical 
brethren,  was  an  equally  meritorious  and  an  equally  charac- 
teristic undertaking;  while  the  general  application  to  all 
classes,  the  general  warning  against  all  sin  and  wickedness, 
as  the  parents  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  are  worthy  of  one  who 
was  acquainteil  with  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  who 
thought  no  time  or  efforts  misapplied,  which  were  employed 
in  endeavouring  to  purify  the  human  heart. 
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WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

Rivingtoii' s  Annual  Register  for  the  Year  1823,  is  in 
considerable  forwardness,  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Newcojne  has  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
a  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharpe.  It  will  be  comprised  in 
two  Octavo  Volumes,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Archbishop  will 
accompany  the  Memoir. 

The  Rev.  George  TownsencVs  Arrangement  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  copious  Notes,  will  soon  appear,  in  two 
large  Octavo  Volumes.  It  is  printing  uniformly  with  the 
Old  Testament,  lately  published. 

A  New  Edition  of  Dehrett's  Baronetage,  corrected  to  the 
present  time,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days, 

A  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Salmon  and  Channel 
Fisheries,  and  of  the  Statute  Laws  by  which  they  are  RegU' 
lated,  by  Mr.  J.  Cornish,  will  soon  appear. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  about  to  produce  another  Poem.  It  will 
be  entitled  Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale. 

Mr.  Hogg,  the  Author  of  the  "  Queen's  Wake,"  will  now 
very  shortly  bring  forward  his  Queen  Hynde. 

Mrs.  Opie  has  in  the  press,  Illustrations  o^  Lying,  in  all 
its  Branches.     In  2  Vols.  12mo. 

The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  have 
nearly  ready  the  first  Part  ofVol.  13,  of  their  Transactions. 

Sjjecimens,  (Selected  and  Translated)  of  the  Lyric  Poetry 
of  the  Minessingers,  of  the  Reign  of  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
and  the  succeeding  Emperors  of  the  Suabian  Dynasty  ;  also 
similar  Specimens  of  the  Troubadours,  and  other  contempo- 
rary Lyric  Schools  of  Europe;  with  Historical,  Critical, 
and  Biographical  Remarks ;  in  Octavo,  is  in  the  Press. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  will  shortly  publish.  Recollections  of 
Foreign  Travel,  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Self- Knowledge. 

Archdeacon  Coxe  has  in  the  press,  the  History  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  drawn 
from  Authentic  Sources ;  with  Private  and  Original  Corres- 
pondence, from  1743  to  1754.  In  2  Vols,  4to.  with  a 
Portrait. 
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A  Work  bearing  the  curious  title  of  Revelations  of  the 
Dead  Alive,  from  the  pen  of  a  successful  Dramatic  Writer, 
will  be  published  immediately. 

Mr.  John  H.  Parry  will  speedily  publish,  the  Cambrian 
Plutarch,  or  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Welchmen,  in  one 
Volume  Octavo. 

A  Lady  has  been  some  time  occupied  in  a  Work  which 
will  shortly  be  published,  under  the  title  of  Urania  s  Mirror, 
or  a  View  of  the  Heavens  ;  consisting  of  thirty^two  large 
Cards,  on  which  are  represented  all  the  CousteUations  visible 
in  the  British  Empire,  on  a  plan  perfectly  Original.  Accom- 
panied with  a  familiar  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  by  J.  Aspin. 

The  forthcoming  Life  of  Sheridan,  by  Mr.  Moore,  is  in  a 
state  of  considerable  forwardness. 

Miss  Benger  is  employed  on  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  her  unfortunate  Family;  with 
Sketches  of  various  Royal  and  Illustrious  Characters,  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

A  Botanical  Work  of  a  popular  description  is  about  to  be 
published  monthly,  in  a  cheap  form,  entitled  the  Botanic 
Garden;  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain.  By  B.  Maund.  Each  Number  will  con- 
tain four  coloured  Figures,  with  their  Names,  Class,  Order, 
Situation,  &c.  &c.  ;  together  with  much  useful  and  amusing 
Information,  not  commonly  found  in  Scientific  Works. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  Thackrah  has  in  the  Press,  Lectures 
on  Diyestion  and  Diet,  in  one  Volume  Royal  8vo. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mc  Donnell,  Secretary  to  tbe  Committee  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Demerara,  is  about  to  publish  an  Enquiry 
into  the  State  of  Negro  Slavery,  with  authentic  Reports  il- 
lustrative of  the  actual  Condition  of  the  Negroes  in  that 
Colony. 

The  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  L.L.D.  VlcAro?  Dudley,  is  print- 
ing Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  two  Discourses  on 
interesting  and  important  Subjects,  which  will  be  published 
in  November. 

A  Second  Edition  of  the  Fruits  of  Experience,  with  con- 
siderable Additions,  by  Joseph  Brasbridge,  is  nearly  ready. 

The  fourth  Volume  of  GranVs  History  of  the  English 
Church  and  Sects,  bringing  down  the  Narrative  to  1810,  is 
in  the  Press. 

An  Original  System  of  Cookery  and  Confectionary ;  em- 
bracing all  the  Varieties  of  English  and  Foreign  Practice, 
with  numerous  illustrative  Plates,  the  result  of  more  than 
thirty  years'  experience  in  families  of  the  first  distinction,  by 
Conrad  Cooke,  is  nearly  ready  for  Piiblication,  in  one  Vol. 
12mo. 
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Art.  I,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Just  Limits  of  Reason,  in 
the  Investigation  of  Divine  Truth  ;  being  the  Essay  to 
which  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and 
Church  Union  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's  adjudged  a 
fremiam  of  bOl.  for  the  year  1822.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Davies, 
of  Queens  College,  Cambridge.  8\o.  70pp.  2a-.  (id. 
Seely.     1823. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
the  universal  cultivation  of  literature  and  science,  men  are 
given  to  search  into  the  reason  of  things  with  unexampled 
assiduity.  Hence  it  might  be  supposed,  and  indeed  ap- 
pearances would  support  us  in  that  supposition,  that  among 
other  subjects  this  most  pecuharly  important  one  '*  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  them,"  would  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  thinking  part  of  mankind,  with  a  degree  of 
interest  proportioned  to  its  real  and  obvious  consequence. 
It  unfortunately  however,  requires  but  little  examination  to 
see  that  the  boast  of  the  present  age,  of  having  opened  to 
mankind  a  liberal  and  truly  rational  view  of  religious  truth, 
is  too  often  but  empty  and  fallacious;  and,  under  the  impos- 
ing name  of  rational  belief,  there  is  too  frequently  concealed 
any  thing  rather  than  consistent  opinions  on  the  subject. 

In  proposing,  therefore,  as  the  subject  of  their  prize  essay, 
an  examination  of  the  pretensions  and  proper  province  of 
reason  in  matters  of  religion,  and  thus  a  view  of  wherein  a 
truly  rational  religion  consists,  the  St.  David's  society  acted 
very  opportunely  :  and  Mr.  Davies  has  well  seconded  their 
design.  Upon  the  whole  we  can  say,  that  we  have  read 
with  considerable  satisfaction  the  small  publication  just 
named.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  right  minded  and  reli- 
gious man,  whose  tenets  (as  far  as  here  exhibited)  are  strictly 
those  of  the  church,  and  whose  judgment  and  good  sense 
keep  pace  with  his  piety.  If  his  essay  does  not  present  us 
with  any  great  originality  of  observation,  or  any  remarkable 
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depth  of  argument,  it  is  at  least  characterized  by  the  more 
essential  requisites  of  sound  views  and  clear  language;  upon 
the  whole  we  should  pronounce  it  a  good  common  place 
dissertation.  Itisnotof  a  controversial  character,  nor  does  it 
profess  to  be  addressed  to  those  whose  views  of  religious 
truth  are  perverted  by  a  false  and  spurious  philosophy,  or 
who  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  purposes.  But  it  seems 
to  be  intended  for  the  confirmation  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  are  disposed  to  embrace  the  Scripture  doctrine  as  it 
stands  revealed  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  on  the  whole  will, 
we  may  safely  say,  fulfil  that  intention.  The  style  is  plain 
and  simple,  and  the  arguments  disposed  in  a  popular 
light,  so  that  we  trust  it  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
those  who  have  not  the  leisure,  ability,  or  inclination  for 
deeper  research.  And  though  we  shall,  in  the  course  of  our 
remarks,  think  it  necessary  to  put  our  readers  on  their  guard 
against  going  too  great  a  length  on  one  particular  point,  on 
which  we  think  our  author's  zeal  in  support  of  the  truth  may 
perhaps  have  led  him,  and  might  still  iurther  lead  his  readers 
upon  ground  where  we  should  deem  it  hardly  safe  to  tread, 
yet  in  the  main  we  think  well  of  the  essay,  and  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  expressing  our  unreserved  approbation  of  the 
author's  motive  and  intention.  We  discover  in  many  in- 
stances that  he  is  a  young  writer,  and  if  we  have  any  fault 
to  find  with  his  style,  it  is  merely  that  which  so  commonly 
attaches  to  the  earlier  productions  of  an  author,  a  redundancy 
of  words  ;  there  is  also  to  our  eye  something  rather  affected 
in  the  appearance  of  dashes — interposed  very  frequently 
between  the  clauses  of  sentences.  We  will  not  however 
dwell  upon  these  trifling  faults ;  but  will  proceed  to  the  more 
pleasing  task  of  laying  before  our  readers  some  account,  and 
some  specimens,  of  the  essay. 

The  author  commences  with  observations  not  deficient 
in  good  sense  and  perspicuity,  on  the  proper  propor- 
tion which  ought  to  be  maintained  between  the  influence  of 
diff'erent  intellectual  powers  as  affecting  oar  judgment  upon 
the  various  objects  requiring  its  exercise.  He  then  goe?,  on 
to  remark  that  some  things  address  themselves  exclusively  to 
our  affections  ;  some  to  the  understanding  ;  and  some  to  both 
jointly.  In  the  latter  class  he  considers  very  properly  the 
Christian  religion.  He  dilates  upon  its  object  and  tendency 
in  a  strain  of  expression  which  at  once  evinces  a  rational 
piety,  and  no  small  taste  as  a  writer.  He  regards  the  sacred 
volume  as  the  sole  authorised  deposit  of  the  truths  of  this 
system  ;  and  urges  the  propriety  of  receiving  with  meekness 
the  engrafted  word,  and  looking  solely  to  it  for  a  full  deve- 
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lopement  of  the  Christian  scheme.     lie  then  adverts  to  the 
antecedent  probability  that  a  revelation  must  treat  of  myste- 
ries :  and  makes  some  very  just  observations  on  the  incom- 
petency of  the  human  faculties  to  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  many  points,  the  belief  of  which  is  yet  involved  in  an 
assent  to  the  truth  of  revelation  in  general.    But  since  truths  - 
of  various  kinds,  and  various  degrees  of  evidence  are  pro- 
posed to  our  consideration  iji  the  sacred  volume,  it  becomes 
a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the   best  interests  of  truth 
and  piety,  that  the  legitimate  use  of  human  reason  in  forming- 
a  judgment  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  should  be  clearly 
unfolded:  that  the  limits  should  be  assigned  within  which 
it  may  with  advantage  exercise  its  functions,  and  with   pro- 
priety pronounce  its  decisions  ;  and   the  boundaries  be  esta- 
blished beyond  which  it  cannot  safely  proceed.     Such  is  the 
object  of  the  essay,  and  in  pursuance  of  it,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  a  very  perspicuous  definition  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  reason  is  here  to  be  employed  ;  as  constituting  that 
faculty  of  the  soul,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  judgment  or 
opinion  is  formed.    After  some  good  remarks  on  the  diflerent 
kinds  of  evidence  on  which  reason  has  to  exercise  its  power, 
the  enquiry  divides  itself  into  two  points;  1st.  how  far  rea- 
son ought  to  go  in  judging  of  subjects  of  revelation ;  and 
2ndly,  within  what  boundaries  it  ought  to  be  confined.     The 
first  of  these  questions  is  of  course  determined  by  the  position, 
that  it  is  the  legitimate  province  of  reason  to  judge  of  the 
evidences  of  revelation.  And  the  general  tenor  of  our  author's 
discussion  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  may  be  given  in  out- 
line, through  the  medium  of  a  very  natural   train  of  reflec- 
tion.    The  structure  of  the  universe  around  us,  aftords  in- 
exhaustible subjects  of  contemplation  and  wonder  ;  but  not 
the  least  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  is  man,  who  thus  sur- 
veys  it ;  more   especially  if  we  reflect  on  the  intellectual 
powers  with  which  he  is  endowed,  these  in  some  particular 
instances,  and  when  applied  to  certain  particular  objects,  are 
truly  astonishing.     The  mind  can  soar  above  the  low  spot  to 
which  the  body  is  confined,  it  can  traverse  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  universe,  and  accompany  the  remotest  planets 
in  their  course;  it  can  determine  their  motions  and  calculate 
with  the  most  unerring  certainty  their  distances  and  magni- 
tudes ;  it  can  penetrate  through  the  extent  of  space,  illumi- 
nated on  its  way  by  the  clearest  light  of  demonstration,  and 
proceed  with  the  most  unshaken  confidence  and  security  to 
trace  the  ways  of  nature  through  all  the  expanse  of  her  im- 
mensity. 

Gg2 
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But  the  moment  the  intellect  turns  in  upon  itself,  or  en- 
quires into  the  cause  and  origin  of  nature  around  ;  the 
moment  it  attempts  to  enter  the  regions  of  metaphysical,  of 
moral,  or  of  divine  truth,  to  enquire  how  or  why  it  exists, 
how  it  is  connected  with  other  existences,  what  are  its  own 
beginning,  obligations,  and  end,  it  cannot  (by  its  own  powers) 
advance  beyond  a  very  few  steps,  without  being  involved  in 
the  most  impenetrable  obscurity:  and  soon  cannot  but  feel 
lost  and  confounded  at  the  sight  of  the  unfathomable  abyss 
with  which  it  is  on  all  sides  surrounded. 

In  its  expansion  throug^i  the  immensity  of  the  universe  the 
mind  best  learns  its  own  littleness,  and  in  the  consciousness  it 
hence  derives  of  its  strength,  it  best  learns  to  perceive  its 
weakness  ;  human  reason,  by  its  own  unassisted  powers  is 
utterly  incompetent  to  attain  to  any  degree  of  certainty  in  the 
enquiry  after  moral  and  religious  truth.  If  some  sort  of  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong  be  attained  by  natural 
light,  still  the  obligations  by  which  morality  must  be  enforced, 
can  never  by  these  means  be  satisfactorily  established,  and 
much  less  can  the  mere  powers  of  reasoning  lead  us  to  any 
clear  knowledge  of  divine  things,  or  of  our  own  nature.  On 
these  great  and  important  subjects,  the  most  perplexing 
doubts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  uncertain  conjectures 
on  the  other,  are  all  that  reason  unassisted  by  any  higher  aid 
can  offer  for  our  guidance. 

Considering  then,  in  what  endless  perplexity  we  must  be 
involved,  so  long  as  we  have  no  other  guide  in  these  impor- 
tant enquiries,  than  the  mere  deductions  of  reason; — con- 
sidering on  what  a  tumultuous  ocean  of  fluctuating  and  con- 
flicting opinions  we  are  tossed  and  carried  about  and  driven, 
by  every  wind  of  vain  doctrine;  we  must  surely  be  induced, 
upon  even  the  slightest  reflection,  to  acknowledge  it  our 
best  interest,  and  highest  wisdom  and  truest  philosophy,  to 
found  on  the  solid  basis  of  revealed  truth,  our  belief  on  those 
topics  which  so  intimately  and  vitally  concern  us :  the  na- 
ture, origin,  and  end  of  our  existence  ;  and  the  obligations 
under  which  we  consequently  lie. 

If  in  the  examination  of  the  natural  world  we  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  in  innumerable  cases,  we  cannot 
attain  to  any  thing  like  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
things,  or  of  their  real  nature,  essence,  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion, then  surely  we  ought  to  be  prepared  much  more  to  ex- 
pect, that,  in  the  revelation  of  divine  things,  there  should 
be  many  truths  far  removed  from  our  comprehension,  or 
rather,  that  there  should  be  scarcely  any  part  of  such 
stupendous   subjects  level  to  our  apprehensions.     If  in  the 
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things  immediately  about  us,  and  wliicli  we  are  most  capable 
ofsuccesst'ully  investigating,  we  still  cannot  help  confessing, 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  wonder  and  mystery,  surely  in 
things  so  far  above  our  sphere  we  cannot  but  expect  myste- 
ries and  wonders  far  greater. 

Upon  a  due  consideration  of  the  wonders  around  us,  and  of 
which  we  ourselves  form  so  great  a  part,  we  cannot,  on  any  real 
grounds,  object  to  the  reception  of  testimony  in  favour  of  super- 
natural interference  :  if  so,  we  can  have  no  reasonable  ground 
whatever  for  rejecting  the  claim  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
character  of  a  divine  revelation  ;  and  once  admitting  that,  we 
ought  in  the  natural  course  of  inference,  to  admit  all  its  con- 
tents as  equally  of  divine  authority.  In  saying  this,  however, 
we  require  none  of  that  prostration  of  reason  at  the  shrine 
of  fait /i  so  often  objected,  and  so  absurdly  misunderstood. 
We  do  but  assign  to  reason  its  proper  cilice  ;  reason  is  the 
proper  judge  of  the  evidences  of  revelation,  but  not  of  its 
doctrines,  except  under  certain  limitations. 

Under  this  head  the  author  presents  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  we  copy,  to  illustrate  at  once  his  argument  and 
manner. 

"  Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  man  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance 
of  all  religion,  except  what  he  could  collect  from  the  light  of 
nature,  antecedently  to  the  first  vouchsafement  of  a  divine  com- 
munication, but  with  the  powers  of  reason  in  the  mean  while  highly 
cultivated  and  improved. 

*'  Under  these  circumstances  let  us  conceive  an  individual  to  ap- 
proach  him — professing  to  be  a  messenger  from  heaven,  and  to 
come  charged  with  the  disclosure  of  eternal  truth.  After  the 
message  has  been  delivered,  and  authenticated  by  such  proofs  as 
are  deemed  necessary  and  expedient,  after  the  whole  scheme  lias 
been  developed  and  urged  upon  his  reception  as  the  immediate 
communication  of  heaven,  we  may  conceive  him  to  enter  on  a  train 
of  reflection  somewhat  like  the  following. — That  there  exists  some 
great  and  mysterious  being  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  mortals  behind 
the  visible  scenes  of  the  material  universe,  the  mere  contemplation 
of  nature,  of  the  various  forms  of  animated  existence,  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  earth  and  seas,  and  of  the  wonderful  economy  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  stars,  is  sufficient  to  convince  me.  After  all 
my  researches  into  the  nature  and  purposes  of  that  stupendous 
being  had  proved  unavailing,  and  failed  to  satisfy  my  eager  desires, 
I  have  now  received  a  communication  represented  as  coming  im- 
mediately from  himself.  But  on  what  ground  can  I  give  credit  to 
it  as  such  ?  Is  it  probable  that  he  should  make  such  a  disclosure  ? 
Is  it  in  all  respects  worthy  of  him,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  ?  Does 
it  bear  those  marks  of  dignity,  is  it  characterized  by  that  majesty, 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  distinguish  the  communication 
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of  one  so  great  anil  glorious  as  the  governor  of  the  universe  must 
be  i  And  what  again  are  its  tendencies  in  reference  to  the  Imman 
character  ?  Is  it  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances,  and  to  the 
future  prospects  of  man  ?  Is  it  calcuhited  to  operate  beneficially 
upon  his  happiness  and  his  moral  habits  ?  And  finally,  what  are  the 
credentials,  by  which  its  divine  origin  and  its  binding  authority  are 
vindicated  ?  Are  its  evidences  unexceptionable,  satisfactory,  and 
convincing  — Such  as  abundantly  to  sanction  my  acquiescence  in 
its  truth,  and  even  to  demand  my  obedience  to  its  dictates?  If  it 
be  found  to  comprize  all  that  is  implied  in  these  queries  then  I 
cannot  reject  it :  I  am  bound  to  receive  it  as  a  discovery  of  truths 
in  the  highest  degree  important  to  man,  and  coming  immediately 
from  God  himself;  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  act  in  opposition 
to  the  clearest  intimations  of  my  own  judgment."  P.  \5. 

Having  thus  illustrated  one  part  of  the  province  of  reason, 
the  author  goes  on  to  point  out  otiiers.  Tlie  next  adverted  to 
is,  that  reason  should  be  exercised  in  judging  whether  any 
particular  tenet  is  a  part  of  revelation  or  not.  And  a  third  is 
found  in  guarding-  us  against  taking  any  thing  for  revelation 
Avhich  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  common  sense  :  as  in  the 
instance  of  transubstanliation.  The  same  thing  is  also 
exemplified  in  allowing  an  uncontroled  range  to  imagina- 
tion in  interpreting  Scripture.  To  this  the  author  traces  as 
Avell  the  mysticizing  spirit  of  some  interpreters  of  prophecy, 
as  the  very  opposite  sort  of  error,  by  which  the  Socinians 
and  impugners  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace  are  led  astray. 

The  author  next  j)rocceds  to  the  second  question  pro- 
posed, to  ascertain  on  what  points  reason  ceases  to  be  the 
proper  rule  of  admission  or  rejection.  One  of  these  is  stated 
to  be,  that  reason  ought  not  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  reject 
a  doctrine  conveyed  in  a  professed  communication  I'rom 
heaven,  on  the  mere  ground  of  its  being  undiscoverable  with- 
out supernatural  and  divine  assistance.  We  cannot  follow 
Mr.  D.  tlirongh  many  very  excellent  reflections  which  arise 
on  (he  consideration  of  this  \)i\vi  of  the  subject.  We  think 
he  has  discussed  it  with  great  propriety  and  efl'ect;  and  there 
is  one  illustiation  adduced,  which,  from  its  excellence,  we 
must  give  entire.  It  is  introduced  when  the  author  is  speak- 
ing oi  the  perverted  use  of  reason  by  some  persons  of  a 
philosophical  spirit;  and  ably  exhibits  the  province  of  rea- 
son in  relation  to  things  revealed. 

*'  Thus  tlie  men,  to  whom  we  have  referred,  many  of  them 
highly  ingenious,  and  stuiie  apparently  not  ill-aflbcted  to  the  truth, 
having  made  the  moral  relations  and  destinies  of  man  an  object  of 
their  deep  study  and  reser.rch,  find  no  dilliculty  in  acquiescing  in 
those  propositions   which   are  palpable  and  essential  to  their  pre- 
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sent  safety,  but  are  inclined  to  consider  every  accession  of  infor- 
mation upon  points,  which  they  could  not  satisfactorily  clear  up, 
as  a  reflection  upon  their  own  understanding,  and  prefer  grop- 
ing in  niidnigiit  darkness — the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  doubt- 
to  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  light  which  did  not  spring  from 
themselves.  The  eye  of  unassisted  reason,  when  applied  to  spiri- 
tual and  eternal  things,  is  very  dim  and  clouded ;  its  sphere  of 
vision  is  exceedingly  contracted.  It  would  be  as  absurd,  there- 
fore, to  make  this  faculty  the  standard  of  communicable  or  demon- 
strable truths,  as  it  would  be  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  ocean  by 
the  line  of  the  visible  horizon,  or  to  estimate  the  dimensions  of  the 
stars  by  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  points  which  bestud  the 
skies.  They,  however,  deem  it  more  creditable  to  their  feeble  but 
idolized  power,  to  entertain  no  truth,  to  give  a  favourable  receptioa 
to  no  opinion  but  what  she  has  introduced  to  their  acquaintance. 
We  may  sometimes  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  with 
what  perfect  self-complacence  and  contempt  the  untaught  inquirer 
into  the  laws  of  nature,  habituated  just  to  that  degree  of  reflection 
which  was  sufficient  to  make  him  obstinate,  heard  some  of  the 
most  striking  and  best  established  facts  of  astronomical  science ; 
with  what  a  smile  of  disdain  he  listened  to  the  description  of  the 
telescopic  appearances  of  the  several  planets  of  our  system,  and 
especially  to  the  intimation  that  the  sun,  in  reference  at  least  to 
us,  was,  comparatively  speaking,  stationary,  and  that  in  order  to 
produce  the  grateful  succession  of  day  and  night  the  globe  of  the 
earth  every  four  and  twenty  hours  whirled  upon  its  own  axis :  we 
may  recollect  with  what  confidence  and  assurance  he  brought  for- 
ward the  testimony  of  reason  and  common  sense  against  these  pre- 
posterous representations.  Nay,  we  may  recollect  a  period  in  our 
own  lives,  when,  willing  to  give  a  general  credence  to  the  state- 
ments above-mentioned,  we  were  notwithstanding  in  no  small 
degree  puzzled  how  it  was,  that  we  did  not  fall  upon  our  heads, 
when  in  the  course  of  the  earth's  rotatory  motion  it  became  our 
turn  to  descend  into  what  we  deemed  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit 
which  it  described."  P.  37. 

A  second  general  head  of  observation  is,  that  reason  must 
not  prevent  us  from  assenting  to  a  revealed  doctrine,  be- 
cause we  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  exact  mode  in  which 
these  facts  that  it  affirms  or  involves,  may  subsist.  This  is  a 
remark  extensively  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion, and  indeed  applies  to  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Scripture 
dispensation.  And  the  author  has  carried  his  application  of 
it  to  considerable  length  in  reference  to  various  doctrinal 
points.  He  has  given  some  observations  which  he  fears  (and 
we  think  justly)  may  not  be  very  clearly  understood,  but  he 
has  in  consequence  offered  an  illustration,  which  we  wil 
extract. 
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«  To  illustrate  this,  we  fear,  rather  obscure  enunciation,  as  well 
as  the  remarks  by  which  it  was  preceded,  let  us  suppose  a  philoso- 
phical lecturer  to  lay  the  following  truth  before  his  pupil,  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  understand;   or  previously  to  his  learning 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed.    ♦  A  ray  of  light  is  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  seven  primitive  colours.'  In  this  case,  there 
could  be  no  exercise  of  assent,  because  no  distinct  ideas  were  con- 
veyed to  the  mind.  But  let  the  pupil"  (?)"  have  a  tolerably  clear  no- 
tio'^n  of  the  objects  respectively  specified  by  the  terms  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  his  firmly  acquiescing  in  the  general 
truth,  that  a  ray  of  light  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  seven  dis- 
tinct colours,  although   he  may  have  never  seen  the  experiment, 
nor  have  it  in   his  power  to  form  the  most  distant  conception  of 
the  mode  by  which  that  union  is  effected,  and  the  final  result  pro- 
duced.    This  assent  rests  upon  the  mere  testimony  of  his  instruc- 
tor ;  and  as  he  has  no  reason  to  distrust  that  testimony,  he  can  be- 
lieve with  a  certainty  nearly  as  great  as  if  he  had  personally  wit- 
nessed the  whole  process,  and  perfectly  comprehended  the  whole 
scheme.     Or  to  exemplify  the  case  by  another  similar  analogy ; 
how  easy  is  it  to  give  the  most  prompt  and  unhesitating  assent  to  a 
geometrical   proposition,  illustrated    by   a  diagram,   without   the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  process  of  demonstration.     Where  is 
the  difficulty   of  believing,  provided  it  be  affirmed  on  credible  au- 
thority, that  the  three  interior  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  with  a  total  ignorance   of  the    properties  in  these 
figures  which  render  such  an  equality  necessary.     The  fact  is,  that 
truth,  as  an  object  of  belief,  is  the  mere  agrtement  of  things,  or  of 
ideas  as  the  representatives  of  things,  without  any  necessary  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  their  agreement.     Few  things  appear  at  first 
sight  more  strange  and  incredible,  than  that  an  astronomer  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  measure  the  magnitude  and  the  distances  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  in  his  study  chair,  or  on  the  top  of  his 
observatory.     Suppose  the  philosopher  Newton,  for  instance,  were 
to  have  taken  a  person  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of 
mensuration,  and  given  him  a  cursory  account  of  the  process  by 
which  the  ultimate  point?  in  question  were  attained :  would  it  not 
be  to  such  a  person  a  mystery  as  incomprehensible  as  any  that  is 
proposed  to  our   faith  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.     And  yet,  could  he  not,  ought  he  not,  upon  the  mere 
testimony  of  his  more  knowing  instructor,  to  give  credit  to  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets,  actually  had 
been  measured,  and  that  their  respective  dimensions  amounted  to 
such  a  number  of  miles  ?     Would  it  not  be  the  plain  dictate  of  in- 
genuous and  unperverted  reason,  that  unimpeachable  veracity  was 
to  be  implicitly  depended  upon,  and   that  whatever  of  obscurity, 
the  several  cases  involved  or  appeared  to  involve,  was  to  be  attri- 
buted rather  to  narrowness  of  intellect  and  imperfection  of  know- 
ledge,  than  to  any  thing  really  incomprehensible  or  impossible  in 
themselves?"    I',  m. 
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If  we  rightly  understand  Mr.  D.  in  this  ilhistration,  and 
in  the  whole  passage  to  which  it  belongs,  he  goes  upon  the 
supposition,  that  two  ideas,  each  of  which  separately  is  clear 
and  intelligible,  are  presented  to  the  mind,  combined  together 
in  a  way  which  it  cannot  comprehend.  It  seems,  the  ground- 
work of  all  his  observations  on  the  necessity  of  a  reception  of 
revealed  doctrines,  that  though  these  doctrines  may  combine 
together  two  ideas ;  and  that  combination  be  altogether  be- 
yond our  comprehension  ; — yet,  that  each  of  the  ideas  sepa- 
rately taken,  is  perfectly  level  to  our  apprehension.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Scripture  represents  the  divine  justice  and  the 
divine  mercy  co-operating  in  the  work  of  redemption.  We 
cannot  comprehend  how  this  co-operation  can  take  place. 
We,  notwithstanding,  receive  the  doctrine  on  the  authority  of 
revelation.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Davies  in  the  reasonableness 
of  doing  so;  but  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  principle  upon 
which  he  considers  it  reasonable,  will  only  be,  that  the  ideas 
of  divine  justice,  and  of  divine  mercy,  taken  separately,  are 
each  perfectly  clear  to  our  comprehension.  If  they  are  not 
so,  it  seems  to  us,  his  argument  would  not  apply.  Now,  for 
our  own  part,  we  must  say,  that  either  of  those  ideas,  taken 
separately,  are,  to  our  apprehension,  far  beyond  the  powers 
of  human  intellect  to  conceive.  Our  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  D.'s 
proposition  is  too  limited  in  its  conditions.  We  conceive  it 
true  without  those  limitations;  without  the  supposition  that 
either  of  the  separate  ideas  were  level  to  our  comprehension. 
And  not  only  so,  but  we  think  also,  that  this  circumstance 
will  afford  even  a  stronger  proof,  that  we  ought  not  to  refuse 
assent  to  such  Scriptural  propositions.  For  if  we  had  per- 
fectly distinct  ideas  of  two  terms,  and  some  combination  of 
those  terms  were  made,  which,  in  its  nature,  presented  diffi- 
culties to  our  conception,  there  might  be  some  reasonable 
ground  for  hesitation.  Whereas,  to  our  minds,  the  very 
essence  of  the  argument  appears  to  lie  in  this,  that  if  each  of 
the  ideas  separately  be  incomprehensible,  there  can  be  no 
ground  whatever  for  finding  any  difficulty,  or  feeling  any 
hesitation,  in  admitting  a  combination  of  them,  which  should 
be  equally  beyond  our  comprehension,  if  asserted  on  sufficient 
authority. 

The  rest  of  this  part  of  the  dissertation  is  followed  up  by  a 
train  of  observations,  upon  the  whole  very  excellent;  but 
upon  the  details  of  which  we  are  unable  now  to  enter. 

The  last  point  which  the  author  considers,  is,  that  reason 
must  not  lead  us  to  reject  revealed  doctrines,  because  at- 
tended with  difficulties  which  it  cannot  solve.  It  is  in  this 
part  of  his  essay  that  Mr.  Davies  comes  to  consider  that  doc- 
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trine  of  Scripture,  which  we  justly  regard,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  mysteries;  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  To  this 
awful  and  momentous  topic,  the  former  remarks  of  our 
author  most  properly  and  forcibly  apply.  We  cannot  now 
enter  upon  the  particulars  of  the  subject ;  but  we  must  just  re- 
mark, that  in  one  point  Mr  D.  seems  to  us  to  have  gone  per- 
haps a  little  too  far,  in  maintaining  (p.  60.)  and  again(p.6l.) 
that  when  we  assert  this  mysterious  doctrine,  we  do  not  mean 
that  the  Godhead  is  one  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  we 
assert  the  Persons  to  be  Three.  We  think  it  evident,  that 
our  author  is  a  sincere  believer  in  this  doctrine,  according  to 
its  plain  Scriptural  meaning,  and  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  ;  he  must  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  we  wish  to 
accuse  him  of  intentional  heterodoxy  :  but  still  we  must 
question,  whether  the  distinction  which  he  would  draw  is 
founded  upon  sufficient  Scriptural  warrant. — Whether  it  is 
not  venturing  a  little  too  far,  in  the  way  of  refinement,  to  al- 
low such  a  mode  of  explanation?  We  would  not  wish  to 
dispute  about  mere  words,  but  we  think  the  supporters  of 
the  orthodox  faith  ought  not  heedlessly  to  open  any  door  to 
refined  distinctions,  which  at  first  may  seem  only  to  smooth 
away  difficulties  of  expression,  but  may  ultimately  be  turned 
to  the  utter  perversion  of  the  truth. 

We  conclude  with  one  more  brief  quotation,  which,  though 
short,  is  admirable,  and  will  well  close  the  subject. 

*'  Such  a  sober,  chastised,  and  limited  exercise  of  reason  as  has 
been  here  recommended  and  defined,  appears  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance on  this  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  that  it  will  prove  an 
effectual  preservative  against  enthusiasm,  superstition,  and  cre- 
dulity on  tlie  one  hand,  and  against  the  baneful  influence  of  a  proud, 
self-sufficient,  and  sceptical  philosophy  on  the  other.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  general  firmness,  consistency,  and  humility  of 
character — to  regulate  the  judgment  without  damping  the  ardour 
of  the  affections — to  enlighten  the  head  without  petrifying  the 
heart — discarding  every  thing  that  is  inconsistent  and  absurd,  every 
thing  that  is  vague  and  Illusive,  it  secures  a  clearness  of  concep- 
tion, a  harmony,  a  simplicity,  and  decisive  conviction  of  mincT:  ad- 
mitting nothing  without  suitable  evidence,  it  establishes  belief  upon 
a  solid  basis:  not  excluding  mysteries,  it  affords  an  expansive  range 
to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  understanding :  while  it  checks  the 
presumptuous  intrusions  of  a  prying  fancy,  it  discourages  not  the 
well-regulated  flights  of  a  sublime  imagination;  while  it  banishes 
every  wild,  chimerical,  and  legendary  notion,  it  reposes  a  calm  and 
delightful  confidence  in  the  declarations  of  the  God  of  truth.  Rea- 
son thus  exercised,  renouncing  the  low,  mean,  and  contemptible 
character  of  a  quibbler  and  a  railer  against  truths  which  it  does  not 
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understand,  and  was  never  meant  to  understand,  is  elevated  into 
devotion — is  sublimated  into  faith."     P.  66. 

This  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  just  view  of  a  rational  reli- 
gion, taking  that  term  in  its  true  sense.  And  in  conclusion, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  brief  reflection  on  the  very 
different  character  of  that  sort  of  religion  which  makes  so 
great  pretensions  to  the  exclusive  title  of  a  rational  faith. 
Nothing,  we  think  can,  in  reality,  be  less  founded  in  reason. 
Among  those  who  profess  this  sort  of  belief,  it  is  evident  in 
most  cases  that  any  thing  rather  than  a  calm,  dispassionate, 
rational  investigation  of  the  subject,  is  the  real  foundation  on 
which  their  opinions  are  built.  It  requires  no  very  profound 
observation  to  see,  that  reason  frequently  means  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  caprice  of  the  individual ;  varying  with 
every  casual  circumstance, — every  change  of  the  barometer. 

Imagination  too  often  holds  undivided  empire  over  the 
mind,  and  all  the  pleasing  images  which  its  power  creates, 
become  the  idols  of  religious  veneration  :  their  unsubstantial 
forms  are  too  often  regarded  as  the  realities  of  revelation; 
and  thus  faith  becomes  little  more  than  fiction,  and  religion 
a  species  of  romance. 

From  these  prolific  sources,  (diversified  in  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  ramifications)  men  are  apt  to  derive  self-delusion, 
and  are  led  to  substitute  a  mere  vague  uncertain  feeling 
for  a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them. 
We  may,  perhaps,  admit,  that  such  sources  of  error  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  little  consequence  as  to  their 
practical  efiects,  provided  we  only  suppose  them  operating 
on  a  icell-inteniioned  mind.  There  is,  however,  another 
source  from  whose  inspirations  men  are  apt  to  drink  too 
deeply  ; — from  whose  suggestions,  under  the  disguise  of  rea- 
soning, the  most  dangerous  consequences  result.  How  often 
are  the  apparent  inlerences  of  reason,  in  reality,  only  the 
bias  of  sinful  inclinations  and  depraved  moral  affections. 
Unrestrained  passions,  and  sinful  propensities,  too  otten 
lead  men  to  mould  and  fashion  their  religious  creed,  so  as 
shall  best  make  it  comply  with  and  sanction  their  wicked 
desires  and  unlawful  enjoyments:  whilst,  in  so  doing,  they 
constantly  profess  to  be  guided  only  by  the  conclusions  of 
reason. 

If  any  peculiar  doctrine  opposes  or  alarms  them  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  favourite  vice,  some  profound  principle  of 
reason  is  sure  immediately  to  suggest  itself,  according  to 
wliose  conclusions  the  peculiar  doctrine  in  question  is  soon 
proved  to  be  altogothcr  unfounded  and  inconsistent  with  ra- 
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tional  belief.    Thus,  if  spiritual  and  intellectual  pride  rule  in 
the  mind,  it  cannot  be   brought  to  submit  to  the  belief  of 
Scripture  mysteries,  and  the  humility  there  inculcated  :  and 
therefore  it  is  that  reason  all  at  once  discovers   that  those 
mysteries  involve  contradictions   and  paralogisms.     In  this 
way  it  is  that  sensuality  suggests  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  materialism.    Thus  the  carnal  mind   most 
logically   denies   a   spiritual    state   of  existence :    thus   the 
man  who  is  wholly  set  on  the    things  of  this   world,   most 
demonstratively  confutes   the    belief  of  a   world    to   come. 
Thus  if  a  man  be  at  once  prone  to  every  vice,  he  most  con- 
sistently denies  every  doctrine  of  religion.     If  he  find  that  he 
in  no  part  of  duty  displays  any  obedience  towards  God,  and 
in  none  of  his  thoughts  cultivates  any  love  towards  him,  he, 
by  very  easy  inference,  completes  the  climax  of  folly,  and 
"  saith  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God."    Such  we  believe  to  be 
some  of  the  fallacies  which  Mr.  Davies's  Essay  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  expose.     He  urges  those  who  would  wish  to  regu- 
late their  religious  belief  on  real  and  genuine  principles  of 
reason,  at  least,  in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour  to   take  a 
dispassionate  view  of  the  foundation  on   which   the   super- 
structure of  a  truly  rational  religion  may  be  erected  ;  and 
to  avoid  the  fallacious   sophistries  which  to  guard  against, 
while   they  are    in  direct    variance  witli  reason,  too  often 
assume  its  name  and  usurp  its  office.     Mr.  Davies,  by  his 
very  perspicuous  exposition,  leads  his  readers   to  recognize 
the  proper  office  of  reason  in  weighing  the  proofs  of  revela- 
tion :  that  of  faith  in  receiving  and  practically  honouring  what 
lias  been  proved  to  be  of  divine  communication.     He  very 
properly  and  forcibly  urges  the  believer  carefully  to  observe 
the  use  and  design  for  which  doctrinal  belief  should  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  diligently  to  secure  to  the  motives  that  spring 
from  it  their  proper  influence  in  practice :  so  that  no  immoral 
tendency  or  corrupt  affection  may  lead  to  wilful   misappre- 
hension or  profane  denial  of  religious  truth. 

In  one  word,  if  reason  be  the  proper  judge  of  the  evidences 
of  revelation,  let  us  not  make  their  reception  depend  on  pas- 
sion or  imagination  :  if  it  be  the  proper  result  of  doctrinal 
belief,  that  our  practice  should  be  regulated  by  that  belief, 
let  us  not  invert  the  order  of  things,  and  regulate  our  belief 
by  our  practice. 
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Art.  it.  The  Inheritance.  By  the  Author  of  Marriage. 
3  Vols.  l:2mo.  1/.  lis.  6d.  Cadell,  London  :  Blackwood, 
Edinburgh.     1824. 

The  expectations  awakened  as  well  by  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  "  Marriage,"  as  by  the  distinguished  eulogium  passed 
upon  it  in  the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed by  the  present  work,  the  production  of  the  same 
pen.  If  the  fair  authoress,  to  whom  report  assigns  it,  has 
not  as  yet  rivalled  the  fashionable  authors  of  the  day  in  the 
number  of  her  compositions,  she  may  at  least  boast  with  the 
lioness  in  the  fable,  "  that  she  produces  one  at  a  time,  and 
that  a  lion."  Indeed  we  know  of  no  novel  founded  on  the 
occurrences  of  mere  familiar  life,  with  which  the  present  may 
not  challenge  a  comparison,  whether  as  relates  to  its  instruc- 
tive morality,  its  rich  vein  of  humour,  or  its  discrimination 
of  character :  and  it  evidently  bears  the  marks  of  time  and  la- 
bour well  spent  in  bestowing  on  it  a  high  finish. 

The  ground-work  of  the  story  is  as  follows.  Mrs.  St.  Clair, 
the  low-born  and  portionless  wife  of  a  man  of  rank,  by  whose 
friends  she  is  discountenanced,  is  induced,  by  way  of  increas- 
ing her  influence  with  them,  to  pass  off"  the  child  of  her  nurse 
as  her  own;  and,  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  quits  the  Con- 
tinent for  Scotland,  in  order  to  introduce  Gertrude,  the 
heroine  of  the  tale,  to  her  supposed  uncle.  Lord  Rossville. 
Having  been  recognized  by  the  latter  as  his  presumptive 
heiress,  Gertrude  becomes  an  object  of  attention  to  Colonel 
Delmour,  his  nephew,  a  profligate  man  of  fashion  and  a  sen- 
timental hypocrite,  whose  prepossessing  address  and  exterior 
succeed  in  obtaining  her  affections,  while  Edward  Lyndsay, 
her  remaining  cousin,  a  man  of  sterling  merit,  and  secretly 
attached  to  her,  is  neglected  and  overlooked.  The  intentions 
of  Lord  Rossville,  who  designs  her  for  the  wife  of  a  third 
nephew,  the  elder  brother  of  Colonel  Delmour,  are  frustrated 
by  his  own  death,  which  leaves  Gertrude  uncontrolled  mistress 
of  her  own  inclinations,  a  large  fortune,  and  a  title  in  her  own 
right.  Circumstances  however  occur,  which  put  her  adoptive 
mother's  secret  in  the  power  of  a  vulgar  American,  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  deceased  nurse;  who  appears  on  the 
scene  to  threaten  and  extort  money  from  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  and 
perplex  the  conjectures  of  poor  Gertrude.  On  finding  out 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  the  latter  voluntarily  relinquishes 
the  title  and  inheritance  of  Rossville,  and  in  consequence 
loses  the  affections  of  her  lover,  on  whom  these  advantages 
devolve  by  his  elder  brother's  death.    With  a  very  proper 
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regard,  however,  to  poetical  justice,  he  is  himself  soon  dis- 
patched in  a  duel  occasioned  by  the  infidelities  of  the  lady 
whom  he  has  preferred  to  Gertrude  as  a  wife,  and  his  wealth 
and  honours  devolve  on  Lyndsay,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
succeeds  in  obtaining  Gertrude's  affections,  and  finds  in  her  a 
valuable  partner,  improved  and  chastened  in  the  school  of 
disappointment. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  very  new  or  remarkable  either 
in  the  incidents  which  compose  this  story,  or  in  the  characters 
who  figure  in  it :  both,  however,  are  worked  up  in  a  highly 
interesting  and  amusing  manner  by  the  talents  of  the  authoress, 
in  whose  hands  common-place  materials  assume  an  air  of 
originality.  The  portraits  of  Gertrude,  Colonel  Delmour, 
and  Lyndsay,  though  well  discriminated,  are  of  a  nature 
which  does  not  require  much  description  on  our  parts;  but 
the  elder  dramatis personce  afford  several  admirable  varieties 
of  bores,  equal  or  superior  to  Aunt  Jacky  and  Aunt  Grizzy  ; 
and  of  whom  we  will  give  specimens  in  the  authoress's  own 
words.  First  in  rank  and  place  comits  the  pompous  good 
natured  uncle,  a  solemn  and  methodical  trifler. 

**  Lord  Rossville's  character  was  one  of  those  wliose  traits,  though 
minute,  are  as  strongly  marked  as  though  they  had  been  cast  in  a 
large  mould.  But,  as  not  even  the  powers  of  the  microscope  can 
impart  strength  and  beauty  to  the  object  it  magnifies,  so  no  bio- 
grapher could  have  exaggerated  into  virtues  the  petty  fijibles  of  his 
mind.  Yet  the  predominating  qualities  were  such  as  often  cast  a 
false  glory  around  their  possessor — for  the  love  of  power  and  the 
desire  of  human  applause  were  the  engrossing  principles  of  his 
soul.  In  strong  capacious  minds,  and  in  great  situations,  these  in- 
centives often  produce  brilliant  results  ;  but  in  a  weak  contracted 
mind,  moving  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  domestic  life,  they  could 
only  circulate  through  the  thousand  little  channels  that  tend  to  in- 
increase  or  impair  domestic  happiness.  As  he  was  not  addicted  to 
any  particular  vice,  he  considered  himself  as  a  man  of  perfect  vir- 
tue; and  having  been,  in  some  respects,  very  prosperous  in  his  for- 
tune, he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  was  a  person  of  the  most 
consummate  wisdom.  With  these  ideas  of  himself,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  deemed  it  his  bounden  duty  to  direct 
and  manage  every  man,  woman,  child,  or  animal,  who  came  within 
his  sphere,  and  that  too  in  the  most  tedious  and  tormenting  man- 
ner. Perhaps  the  most  teazing  point  in  his  character  was  his  am- 
bition— the  fatal  ambition  of  thousands — to  be  thought  an  eloquent 
and  impressive  speaker ;  for  this  purpose,  he  always  used  ten  times 
as  many  words  as  were  necessary  to  express  his  meaning,  and  those 
too  of  the  longest  and  strongest  description.  Another  of  his  tor- 
menting peculiarities  was  his  desire  of  explaining  every  thing,  by 
which  he  always  perplexed  and  mystified  the  simplest  subject.  Yet 
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he  liad  Ins  good  points,  for  he  wished  to  see  those  around  him 
happy,  provided  he  was  the  dispenser  of  their  happiness,  and  that 
they  were  happy  precisely  in  the  manner  and  degree  he  thought 
proper.  In  short.  Lord  llossville  was  a  sort  of  petty  benevolent 
tyrant ;  and  any  attempt  to  enlarge  his  soul,  or  open  his  under- 
standing, would  have  been  in  vain.  Indeed,  his  mind  was  already 
full,  as  full  as  it  could  hold,  of  little  thoughts,  little  plans,  little  no- 
tions, little  prejudices,  little  whims,  and  nothing  short  of  regenera- 
tion could  have  made  him  otherwise.  He  had  a  code  of  laws,  a 
code  of  proprieties,  a  code  of  delicacies,  all  his  own,  and  he  had 
long  languished  for  subjects  to  execute  them  upon."  Vol.  1.  p.  23. 

The  authority  of  this  potent  personage  is  defied,  and  his 
set  speeches  disconcerted,  by  a  busy,  bustling  Miss  Pratt,  a 
hanger-on  and  relation  of  the  family. 

"  Her  light  frothy  babbles  disconcerted  his  heavy  sonorous 
speeches  ;  her  brisk  familiarity  detracted  from  the  dignity  of  his 
manner: — it  was  as  impossible  for  him  to  be  the  dignified  noble- 
man, with  Miss  Pratt  at  his  elbow,  as  it  would  have  been  with  aa 
ape  on  his  shoulder."    Vol.  I.  p.  272. 

The  following  is  an  instance,  among  many,  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  peer  and  Lis  humble  spinster  cousin  play  one 
another  off. 

"  Lord  Rossville,  who  had  been  vainly  watching  for  an  opening, 
now  took  advantage  of  it,  and  with  one  of  his  long  suppressed 
sonorous  hems,  bespoke  him  as  follows  :— • 

"  '  Although  I  have  not  given  much  of  my  time  or  attention  to 
the  study  of  physiognomy,  as  I  do  not  conceive  it  is  one  likely  to 
be  productive  of  beneficial  results  to  society;  yet  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  admit  the  reality  of  those  analogies  of  feature  which  may  be, 
and  undoubtedly  are,  distinctly  traced  through  successive  genera- 
tions— the  family  mouth,  for  example,'  pointing  to  a  long-chinned 
pinky-eyed  female,  with  a  pursed  up  mouth  hanging  aloft,  •  as 
pourtrayed  in  that  most  exemplary  woman,  the  Lady  Janet  St. 
Clair,  has  its  prototype  in  that  of  my  niece,'  turning  to  Gertrude ; 
*  while,  in  the  more  manly  formed  nose  of  Robert  first  Earl  of 
Rossville,  an  accurate  physiognomist  might  discern  the  root,  as 
it  were- ' 

"  *  My  dear  Lord  Rossville!'  exclaimed  Miss  Pratt,  throwing 
herself  back  in  her  chair,  *  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  say  Miss  St. 
Clair  has  the  nose  of  Red  Robby,  as  he  was  called — root  indeed ! — 
a  pretty  compliment !  If  it  was  a  root,  it  must  have  been  a  beet 
root — as  Anthony  Whyte  says,  it's  a  nose  like  the  handle  of  a 
pump-well — and  as  for  Lady  Janet's  mouth — he  says  it's  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  slit  in  a  poor's-box'.'*     Vol.  I.  p.  83. 

It  is  not,  ^however,  upon  Lord  Rossville  alone,  that  Miss 
Pratt  (the  secret  of  whose  attractions  is  slily  developed  in 
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Vol.  I.  p.  102.)  exercises  her  tormenting  powers.  Like  the 
fly,  to  which  she  is  in  another  phice  compared,  she  is  always 
buzzing-  about,  discovering  intuitively  every  body's  sore  place, 
and  galling  them  in  turns  by  her  desultory  attacks.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  and  characteristic  scenes  in  the  book, 
however,  is  that  in  which  she  insinuates  herself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Mr.  Adam  Ramsay,  the  uncle  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  a 
dry,  suspicious,  sarcastic,  austere  old  miser,  whose  admiration 
of  her  sense  and  notability  is  not  unmixed  with  doubts  as 
alarming  as  those  of  Othello. 

Uncle  Adam  himself  is  one  of  those  repulsive  persons  who 
are  destined  to  improve  greatly  on  acquaintance — a  charac- 
ter in  short,  which  like  a  melon,  possesses  much  sweetness 
of  nature  under  a  rough  exterior,  and  requires  only  to  be 
opened  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  Like  the  old  uncle  in 
Margaret  Lyndsay,  his  more  kindly  sympathies  are  only 
frozen  up  under  the  influence  of  blighted  affection  and  early 
disappointment,  and  remain  to  be  thawed  again  by  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  His  integrity  and  sense  of  honour 
is  strong  and  genuine,  and  his  bitter  sarcasms  only  fall  upon 
the  mean,  the  selfish,  and  the  ostentatious.  The  following 
passage,  which  shews  accurate  observation  of  human  nature, 
is  the  key  to  such  of  his  follies  aud  crabbed  humours  as  ap- 
pear more  prominent. 

*•  But  before  parting  with  Mr.  Ramsay,  we  must  here  observe, 
that  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  attempted  to  walk  as  if  uncon- 
trolled by  the  scan  of  that  dread  power,  commonly  called  the  eyes 
of  the  world.     Few,  if  any,  however,  have  ever  arrived  at  entire 
emancipation  from  its  influence,  which  extends  more  or  less  over 
all  mankind.     Uncle  Adam  flattered  himself  that  he  was  one  of 
the  happy  few  who  had  escaped  from  its  thraldom — but  alas !  poor 
man,  its  yoke  was  still  upon  him,  and,  unconscious  of  his  chains,  he 
hugged  himself  in  his  freedom.     He  caret!  not,  indeed,  that  the 
world  should  call  him  a  miser — he  cared  not  that  the  world  should 
call  him  a  churl — he  cared  not  that  the  world  should  call  him  odd 
— he  cared  not  that  the  world  should  say  he  lived  in  a  mean  house, 
or  wore  a  shabby  hat,  or  an  old  fashioned  wig ;  but  he  cared  lest 
the  world  should  think  he  cared  for  the  world — or  should  say  that 
he  was  vain,  or  proud,  or  ostentatious,  or  expensive ;  and  it  was 
this  which  made  him  often  deny  himself  many  a  little  comfort, 
many  a  harmless  gratification,  many  an  innocent  desire  he  had  in 
common  with  that  world  he  so  much  despised.     To  be  free  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world  has  been  the  aim  of  many,  but  the  attain- 
ment of  few.     Man  is  not  born  to  be  free,  and  when  all  restraint 
is  laid  aside,  the  wickedness  of  the  human  heart  displays  itself  in 
the  most  hideous  forms.    'Tis  to  the  Christian  alone  that  such  free- 
dom belongs,  and  he  only  can  say,  *  Je  crains  Dieu  et  n'ai  point 
d'autre  cruinte,' "   Vol.  I.  p.  207, 
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His  niece,  Mrs.  Major  Waddell,  is  a  fit  object  for  his  se- 
verest rebuft's,  and  receives  a  double  allowance  orthem,  to  our 
great  satisfaction.  The  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  her 
engagement,  her  wedding,  her  bridal  debut,  her  equipage, 
silver  corners,  rings,  mulligatawncy,  and  singing,  her  parade  of 
conjugal  anxiety,  and  her  selHsh  vulgar  pride,  form  altoge- 
ther an  inimitable  compound  in  which  nothing  is  overdone. 
A  strong-  disgusting-  twang  is  diffused  through  the  whole  of 
the  olio,  like  the  "  ioujicon  de  Vair  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
cook,  without  being  too  prevalent  in  any  particular  part,  and 
the  character  is  well  contrasted  with  the  simple  good-natured 
vulgarity  of  poor  Lilly,  her  sister.  The  ill-timed  visit  of  the 
latter,  backed  by  the  vvliule  Caniiiy  of  the  Larkins's,  and  their 
unfortunate  rencontre  with  the  Duchesy  of  St.  Ives,  is  a  piece 
of  ludicrous  perplexity  worthy  of  Beresford's  Miseries  ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  vivid  and  humourous  domestic  scene  in  the 
book,  is  laid  in  the  "  laerdaiile"  (to  borrow  a  strong  and 
expressive  term  from  our  neighbours),  of  the  Fairbairn  esta- 
blishment. We  beg  to  recommend  the  whole  chapter  to  the 
study  of  doting  papas  and  mamas,  quoting  however  for  their 
especial  use  the  more  serious  reflections  interspersed. 

"  Mrs.  Fairbairn  was  one  of  those  ladies,  who,  from  the  time  she 
became  a  mother,  ceased  to  be  any  thing  else.  All  the  duties, 
pleasures,  charities,  and  decencies  of  life  were  henceforth  concen- 
trated in  that  one  grand  characteristic ;  every  object  in  life  was 
henceforth  viewed  through  that  single  medium.  Her  own  mother 
was  no  longer  her  mother ;  she  was  the  grandmama  of  her  dear 
infents — her  brothers  and  sisters  were  mere  uncles  and  aunts — • 
and  even  her  husband  ceased  to  be  thought  of  as  her  husband 
from  the  time  he  became  a  father.  He  was  no  longer  the  being 
who  had  claims  on  her  time,  her  thoughts,  her  talents,  her  af- 
fections; he  was  simply  Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  noun  masculine  of  Mrs. 
Fairbairn,  and  the  father  of  her  children.  Happily  for  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn, he  was  not  a  person  of  very  nice  feelings,  or  refined  taste; 
and  although,  at  first,  he  did  feel  a  little  unpleasant  when  he 
saw  how  much  his  children  were  preferred  to  himself,  yet,  in 
time  he  became  accustomed  to  it ;  then  came  to  look  upon  Mrs. 
Fairbairn  as  the  most  exemplary  of  mothers,  and  finally  resolved 
himself  into  the  father  of  a  very  fine  family,  of  which  Mrs.  Fair- 
bairn was  the  mother.  In  all  this  there  was  more  of  selfish  egotism, 
and  animal  instinct,  than  of  rational  affection  or  Christian  prin- 
ciple ;  but  both  parents  piqued  themselves  upon  their  fondness  for 
their  offspring,  as  if  it  were  a  feeling  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
not  one  they  shared  in  common  with  the  lowest  and  weakest  of 
their  species.     Like  them,  too,  it  was  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
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children  that  they  lavished  their  chief  care  and  tenderness,  for,  as 
to  the  immortal  interests  of  their  soiils,  or  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds,  or  the  improvement  of  their  tempers,  these  were  but  little 
attended  to,  at  least  in  comparison  of  their  health  and  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Alas !  if  there  be  *  not  a  gem  so  precious  as  the  human  soul,' 
how  often  do  these  gems  seem  as  pearls  cast  before  swine  ;  for  how 
seldom  is  it  that  a  parent's  greatest  care  is  for  the  immortal  happi- 
ness of  that  being  whose  precarious,  and  at  best  transient,  exist- 
ence engrosses  their  every  thought  and  desire  !  But,  perhaps, 
Mrs.  Fairbairn,  like  many  a  foolish  ignorant  mother,  did  her 
best — and  had  she  been  satisfied  with  spoiling  her  children  herself, 
for  her  own  private  amusement,  and  not  have  drawn  in  her  visitors 
and  acquaintances  to  share  in  it,  the  evil  might  have  passed  uncen- 
sured.  But  Mrs.  Fairbairn,  instead  of  shutting  herself  up  in  her 
nursery,  chose  to  bring  her  nursery  down  to  her  diawing-room, 
and  instead  of  modestly  denying  her  friends  an  entrance  into  her 
purgatory,  she  had  a  foolish  pride  in  shewing  herself  in  the  midst 
of  her  angels.  In  short,  as  the  best  things,  when  corrupted,  always 
become  the  worst,  so  the  purest  and  tenderest  of  human  affections, 
when  thus  debased  by  selfishness  and  egotism,  turn  to  the  most 
tiresome  and  ridiculous  of  human  weaknesses, — a  truth  but  too  well 
exemplified  by  Mrs.  Fairbairn."     Vol.  I.  p.  299. 

In  the  character  of  Lewiston,  the  vulgar  American,  and 
supposed  father  of  Gertrude,  whom  it  is  fit  we  should  men- 
tion as  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  plot,  a  good  deal 
of  tact  and  discrimination  is  shewn.  Disgusting,  coarse,  and 
obtrusive  to  the  highest  degree  ;  he  is  neither  brutal  nor  ill- 
natured,  and  commits  the  greatest  abominations  in  the  eye  of 
good  breeding,  without  inclining  us  to  sympathize  in  the  in- 
dignation of  the  refined  Colonel  Delmour,  who  is  but  little  in- 
clined to  allovt^  for  Transatlantic  education. 

It  would  encroach  upon  our  prescribed  limits,  to  enume- 
rate and  point  out  the  many  strokes  of  humour,  and  characte- 
ristic scenes,  which  serve  as  sauce  piquante  to  the  sound 
moral  and  religious  lessons  contained  in  the  novel  before  us. 
Though  perhaps  the  circumstances  of  the  hearse  and  its  con- 
tents, the  pantomime  described  by  Mr.  Augustus  Larkins, 
and  the  supper  of  Lewiston,  may  verge  strongly  on  carica- 
ture; we  have  been  too  much  amused  by  them  to  wish  them 
a  shade  less  broadly  drawn  ;  and  as  to  Miss  Duguid's  letter, 
and  the  scenes  in  the  sick  man's  cottage,  they  are  perfection 
in  their  way.  And  we  may  on  the  whole  congratulate  the  fair 
authoress  on  an  attempt  which  will  confirm  her  right  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  Austin  in  the  peculiar  line  of  novel  writing  which 
that  lady's  death  has  left  unoccupied  till  now,  and  which  is 
calculated  more  than  any  other  to  combine  entertainment  with 
important  moral  lessons. 
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Art.  III.  Colomhia:  its  present  State,  in  Respect  of  Cli' 
mate.  Soil,  Productions,  Population,  Government,  Com- 
merce, Revenue,  Manufactures,  Arts,  Literature,  Man- 
ners, Education,  and  Inducements  to  Emigration :  with 
an  original  Map  :  and  Itineraries,  partly  from  Spanish 
Surveys,  partly  from  actual  Observation.  By  Colonel 
Francis  Hall,  Hi/droyrapher  in  the  Service  of  Colombia,  ^c. 
8vo.     154  pp.    '7s.     Baldwin  &  Co.     1S24. 

This  is  a  veiy  honest  book.  It  is  written  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  us  to  emigrate  to  Colombia :  and  more  good  rea- 
sons for  staying  away  could  hardly  be  comprised  in  the  same 
number  of  pages.  The  military  good  faith  of  Colonel  Hall 
places  him  upon  a  very  different  level  from  Birkbeck,  Flower, 
and  the  other  cultivators  of  the  North  American  wildernesss. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  no  acres  of  prairie  to  sell — and  in  the 
second,  he  does  not  condescend  to  puft"  his  adopted  country. 
He  dwells  at  great  length  upon  the  defects  of  the  land  which  he 
recommends  us  to  inhabit.  Every  one  who  follows  the 
Colonel  to  Maracaybo,  must  go  with  his  eyes  open.  If  the 
plan  is  a  bad  one  it  will  impose  on  nobody  but  the  author ; 
and  if  his  inferences  prove  incorrect,  the  ground  upon  which 
they  rest  is  i'airly  stated  ;  and  the  reader  enabled  to  form  an 
opinion  for  himself. 

In  former  days  this  would  not  have  been  extraordinary. 
But  at  present  the  current  sets  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
the  marvellous.  The  guileless  Quakers  of  the  Illinois  have 
reaped  a  golden  harvest,  not  from  their  bogs,  but  from  their 
books.  The  capabilities  of  the  new  Colony  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  have  been  exaggerated  so  adroitly  as  to  impose 
upon  Government,  and  a  whole  fleet  of  dupes.  Botany  Bay, 
with  its  ten  thousand  pickpockets  is  pronounced,  upon  com-f 
petent  authority,  the  finest  country  in  the  world  :  and  when 
the  continent  of  South  America  is  restored  to  tranquillity, 
we  expect  that  every  mountain,  plain,  and  brook  will  possess 
its  tutelary  deity  in  the  shape  of  a  panegyrical  pamphleteer. 
The  miners  have  sunk  their  shaft  already;  and  silver  and 
gold  are  coming  home  in  such  quantities  as  will  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  throughout  Europe,  and  fur- 
nish an  easy  method  of  liquidating  the  national  debt.  Colonel 
Hall  threatens  us  with  an  inundation  of  sugars,  a  shower  of 
coffee,  and  a  superabundant  supply  of  mahogany  and  indigo. 
In  short,  because  England  is  the  richest  country  on  the  globe, 
her  inhabitants  are  resolved  to  be  a  hundred  limes  richer. 
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The  spirit  of  gambling  and  guUability  is  awake,  and  as  fast 
as  projectors  start  up,  projectees  present  themselves  to  be 
operated  upon,  like  calves  for  the  hand  of  the  butcher. 

We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  Colonel  Hall  had 
proceeded  a  la  Birkbeck,  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  a 
Maracaybo  Company,  with  a  grant  from  Bolivar  of  a  million 
of  fatiegos  of  Savannah,  he  might  have  succeeded  as  well 
as  his  neighbours.  Universal  suffrage,  codification  by  Mr. 
Jeremy  Bentham,  no  religion,  and  as  little  morality  as  pos- 
sible, would  have  proved  so  many  additional  recommenda- 
tions ;  and  the  gallant  officer,  in  the  words  of  Jack  Cade, 
which  he  now  imputes,  somewhat  irreverently,  to  his  Colom- 
bian masters,  might  have  exclaimed,  "  You  shall  be  all  free  ; 
and  I'll  be  a  king  over  you." 

But  Colonel  Hall,  as  we  have  said  before,  has  too  much 
integrity  to  pursue  this  contemptible  course  ;  and  we  suspect 
also  too  much  Quixotism  to  be  satisfied  with  such  an  easy 
victory.  AVith  a  love  of  paradox,  quite  natural  to  a  gentle- 
man who  dedicates  his  labours  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  ex- 
pects the  said  Jeremy  (if  he  lives  long  enough)  "  to  benefit 
humanity  in  ages  yet  unborn,"  Colonel  Hall  paints  Colombia 
in  colours  which  will  scare  the  wanderer  from  its  coasts — and 
then  politely  invites  him  to  Maracaybo.  That  there  is  land 
to  spare  in  Colombia  may  be  easily  believed,  and  the  govern- 
ment offer  to  give  or  sell  some  of  it,  (Colonel  Hall  cannot  tell 
which)  upon  certain  very  ill  defined  conditions,  which  Colonel 
Hall  will  not  venture  to  expound.  This  is  the  temptation. — 
But  jtjgr  contra,  the  constitution,  practically  speaking,  is  still 
unsettled — the  magistrates  are  irresponsible — commerce  is 
loaded  with  restrictions — it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a  mar- 
ket for  surplus  produce — Protestants  enjoy  a  very  equivocal 
toleration — the  highlanders  are  affected  with  goitres — and  the 
lowlanders  die  of  the  black  vomit.  We  shall  endeavour  to  let 
the  author  tell  his  own  tale. 

"  The  General  Disposition  of  the  Constitution,  satisfactorily 
prove  the  liberal  spirit  which  actuated  its  framevs :  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  recognized,  and  has  been  established  by  a  law,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  desire  but  that  it  may  be  religiously  adhered  to. 

**  All  illegal  arrests  and  imprisonments,  all  extraordinary  tribu- 
nals or  commissions,  are  prohibited  :  the  houses,  papers,  and  cor- 
respondence of  individuals,  are  declared  inviolable :  the  mode  of 
trial  by  jury  is  recommended  ;  monopolies  are  abolished,  and  every 
species  of  hereditary  rank  or  emolument  forbidden.  liut,  whatever 
may  be  its  theoretical  merits  or  defects,  more  interesting  questions 
arise  as  to  the  practical  advantages  of  this  system,  the  manner  in 
which   it  is   administered,    the    hold  it  has   obtained   on   the   af- 
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fections  of  the  people,  and  its  adaptation  to  their  pecuh'ar  political 
situation.     It  is  not  easy  to  answer  these  queries  completely  or  sa- 
tisfactorily ;  in  the  first  place  it  is  an  experimevt,  and  political  ex- 
periments are  of  all  others  the  most  fallacious,  especially  when  they 
are  not  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  natural  interests  of  society  : 
the  idea  of  a  country  so  extensive,  so  thinly  inhabited,  and  so  de- 
fective in  its  communications,  united  into  a  single  republic,  the  ca- 
pital of  which  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  exterior  provinces, 
taking  the  embarrassments  of  travelling  into  consideration,    than 
these  are  from  Madrid,  is  evidently  replete  with   difficulties,   the 
first  and  most  obvious  of  which  is,  the  want  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  various  provincial  magistrates,  who  will  always  laugh  to 
scorn  either  complaints  or  impeachments,  which  the  parties  inte- 
rested must  be  ruined  in  attempting  to  prosecute,  even  were  justice 
less   tardily  administered   than  is  the  Spanish  fashion.      Amid  a 
people  whose  spirit  has  been  crushed  by  the  despotism  of  ages,  it 
will  be  long  ere  individuals  can  be  found,  who,  with  no  other  sup- 
j)ort  than  the  laws,  and  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow-citizens,  will 
dare  to  brave  the  indignation  of  the  government,  and  insist  upon 
justice  as  a  right  too  obvious  to  be  denied  ;  such  an  effort  would,  I 
fear,   under  existing  circumstances,  be  rather  deemed  an  act  of 
madness  than  of  political  duty,  and  yet  until  such  a  spirit  not  only 
exists  but  becomes  prevalent,  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  cherished 
and  applauded,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  practical  liberty," 
P.  19. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  favourably  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Colombia  ;  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  superstitions  and  abuses,  under  the  names  of 
Laws  of  Castile,  Royal  Ordinances,  Laws  of  the  Indies,  and  various 
other  compilations  of  Spanish  decrees,  and  colonial  regulations, 
from  which,  to  the  vexation  of  the  suitor,  and  benefit  of  the  lawyer, 
contradictory  decisions  may  be  extracted  on  every  possible  point 
of  litigation."     P.  23.  "^'^ 

"  In  Colombia,  the  little  which  exists  of  social  luxury  is  con- 
fined to  Caracas,  and  two  or  three  sea-port  towns.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  interior,  the  comforts  and  even  the  decencies  of 
life  are  unvalued,  because  unknown.  The  man  who  can  eat  beef 
and  plantains,  and  smoke  segars  as  he  swings  in  his  hammock,  is 
possessed  of  almost  every  thing  his  habits  qualify  him  to  enjoy,  or 
to  which  his  ambition  prompts  him  to  attain — the  poor  have  little 
■less,  the  rich  scarcely  covet  more."     P.  36. 

«'  During  the  last  year,  the  Vice-president,  urged  onmost  pro- 
bably by  the  Creole  merchants,  issued  a  decree  proibiting  fo- 
reiofners  from  trading  in  the  country  on  their  own  account,  and 
compelling  them  to  consign  themselves  to  the  natives.  This  is 
worthy  of  the  worst  times  of  the  Spanish  Government,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  it  is  to  foreign  merchants  and  io  foreign 
arms  Colombia  is  at  this  moment  indebted  for  political  exist- 
ence."    P.  39. 
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"  The  want  of  internal  communications  is  a  considerable  drawback 
on  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country— throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Republic  there  is  not  a  road  passable  for  wheel-carriages, 
nor  even  one  which  can  be  travelfed  without  risk  of  life  or  limbs  : 
every  species  of  commodity  is  conveyed  on  mules."     P.  44'. 

"  To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  small  progress  the  most  ne- 
cessary arts  of  life  have  made  in  Colombia,  we  must  transport  our- 
selves, I  was  about  to  say,  to  the  Saxon  period  of  European  civili- 
zation, but  though  this  comparison  might  be  apt  in  some  points,  it 
would  be  doing  our  ancestors  injustice  in  others,  since  tlie  public 
edifices  of  that  remote  period,  in  many  instances,  possess  a  gran- 
deur and  solidity,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  in  the  build- 
ings of  this  country.  Houses  of  all  classes  are  built  of  mud,  some- 
times mixed  with  stones,  sometimes  plastered  on  wattles,  but  always 
equally  unsubstantial ;  in  fact,  when  the  means  are  compared  with 
the  end,  it  is  wonderful  any  one  has  the  courage  to  set  about 
building  a  large  house.  The  application  of  labour  is  neither  aided 
by  machinery,  wheel. carriages,  or  even  by  a  wheel-barrow  :  the 
earth  dug  from  the  foundation,  or  collected  to  make  the  walls,  is 
carried  in  trays  on  men's  heads,  or  on  an  hide  dragged  along  the 
ground,  while  a  string  of  asses  may  be  seen  with  small  panniers 
full  of  bits  of  stones,  or  dragging  each  too  small  sticks  of  timber — 
altogether  presenting  such  a  picture  of  lazy  imbecility  as  would  dis- 
grace any  thing  but  a  community  of  sloths.  The  finishing  is 
equally  defective  :  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  a  right  angle  or  a 
straight  line  in  the  walls,  or  for  a  beam  or  rafter  squared  or  planed  ; 
the  doors  and  windows  would  be  inadmissible  in  an  English  stable. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  whoever  desires  to  build  ac- 
cording to  European  ideas  of  decency,  must  send  to  the  colonies 
for  workmen  of  every  description,  or  import  his  house  ready  made. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  every  branch  of  handicraft.:  fur- 
niture, cloaths,  shoes  and  boots,  saddlery,  in  short,  every  thing 
used  or  worn,  must  be  sought  from  abroad."     P.  48. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  inducements  to  settle  in  Colombia. 
Colonel  ilali  seriously  recommends  this  paradise  to  his 
countrymen ;  hopes  that  our  West  Indian  planters  will  transfer 
their  capital  to  the  Continent;  instructs  the  wealthy  agricul- 
turist how  to  obtain  a  gift  or  a  purchase  of  land,  and  to  farm 
it  to  his  infinite  profit  with  labourers  imported  from  England. 
English  farmers  are  to  treat  with  the  M.  Zea  for  the  time 
being,  the  agent,  accredited  or  unaccredited,  of  the  Republic 
ofColombia,  and  English  ploughmen  are  to  brace  their  nerves 
in  the  cool  savannahs  of  the  tropics.  The  subjects  of  King 
George  are  to  become  subjects  of  Bolivar,  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  a  new  and  unsettled 
codification ;  impeded  by  forms  which  they  will  never  com- 
prehend, and  administered  in  a  language  which  they  cannot 
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Sjjeak!  lii  (he  Colombian  edition  of  llie  Book  of  Fallacies, 
Mr.  Benlhaui  should  give  us  a  chapter  upon  the  "  Fallacies 
of  Emigration." 

Having  extracted  a  few  of  the  discouraging  passages, 
candour  requires  us  to  notice  some  of  a  different  description. 
The  very  names  of  the  fruits  are  enough  to  make  our  mouths 
water. 

•'  The  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  warmer  districts,  are,  sweet 
yuccas,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  apios,  arracachas,  pepers,  bering- 
henas  or  egg-plants,  tomatas,  and  various  species  of  gourds  or 
pumpkins.  The  fruits  are  pine-apples,  melons,  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  cocos,  aguacates,  (called  in  the  colonies  vegetable  marrow), 
guanavanas  or  sour-sops,  chirimoyas,  granadillas,  mameyas,  sapotes, 
papagayas,  and  nisperos,  besides  many  peculiar  to  the  country,  and 
little  known  by  name  or  description  in  Europe."     P.  69. 

There,  Mr.  Bull,  is  there  any  thing  like  that  in  Kent  or 
Worcestershire  J  Arrachachas,  heringhenas,  chirimoyas,  and 
granadillas !  We  shall  never  relish  gooseberries  and  currants 
again. 

*'  Animal  food  is  equally  abundant :  in  the  plains,  previous  to 
the  revolution,  an  ox  was  worth  nothing  but  his  hide,  and  fre- 
quently no  part  of  the  flesh  was  consumed  but  the  tongue ;  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  where  cattle  are  not  raised,  meat  is 
always  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  means  of  the  poorest  labourer; 
the  ordinary  value  of  an  arroha,  or  twenty-five  pounds,  on  the 
coast,  is  one  dollar.  Mutton  is  plentiful  in  the  mountain  country; 
a  sheep  is  worth  about  a  dollar.  When  sheep  are  scarce,  their 
place  is  supplied  by  goats,  at  about  five  or  six  reals  each  (about 
three  shillings).  The  value  and  quantity  of  poultry  depend  entirely 
on  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  since  it  is  raised  without  cost 
or  trouble ;  yet,  from  the  want  of  industry,  it  is  both  scarcer  and 
dearer  than  in  France  :  in  fact,  the  use  of  it  is,  in  most  parts  of  the 
interior,  confined  to  the  sick,  idleness  being  the  only  luxury  for 
which  the  lower  and  middling  classes  have  any  taste.  Although 
the  chase  should  never  be  reckoned  among  the  permanent  re- 
sources of  the  agriculturist,  yet  the  wild  fowl  and  animals  which 
people  the  glades  and  Ibrests,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
fish  and  turde  which  abound  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers,  tend, 
not  inconsiderably,  to  diminish  the  difficulties,  and  augment  the 
comforts  of  the  new  settler.  As  for  the  drinks  of  the  country ;  in 
New  Granada  a  fermented  liquor  is  used,  called  chica,  made  of 
Indian  corn  and  molasses,  sufficiently  palatable  and  intoxicating. 
In  Venezuela,  and  the  warm  country,  the  common  beverage  is  a 
liquor  called  guarapo,  made  from  sugar,  extremely  pleasant  before 
the  fermentation  is  carried  far,  when  it  becomes  acid  and  intoxi- 
cating,  in  which  state  it  is  generally  preferred  by  the  common 
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people :  rum  is  manufactured  in  every  part  of  the  country  of  a  very 
bad  quality;  it  is  called  ugjiardienle  ;  the  consumption  of  it  is  very 
great :  beer  might  be  made  in  all  the  mountain  country,  and  wine 
almost  ever}'  where ;  but  the  Spanish  laws  prohibited  the  cultiva- 
tion both  of  the  vine  and  the  olive,  as  interfering  with  the  sale  of 
the  wines  and  oils  of  the  mother  country."     P.  70. 

We  stated  that  the  conditions  of  naturalization  were  ill 
defined  ;  the  following  is  an  extract  from  tlie  laws  relating  to 
foreign  settlers,  and  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that 
it  no  where  appears  what  "  the  rights  reserved  to  born 
citizens"  are.  For  any  thing  in  Colonel  Hall's  book  to  the 
contrary,  these  words  may  include  every  right  whatsoever. 

"  AuT.  5.  All  the  individuals  of  the  said  families,  as  soon  as 
they  fix  their  residence  in  the  territory  of  Colombia,  shall  be  es- 
teemed naturalized  in  the  Republic,  and  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of 
citizens,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  the  Constitution  reserves 
to  born  citizens,  or  to  those  who  have  resided  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic."     P.  75. 

"  The  matter  of  religion,"  no  great  matter,  we  presume, 
with  a  gentleman  who  dedicates  to  Mr.  Bentham,  is  treated 
of  in  the  following  manner. 

"  The  matter  of  Religion  requires  more  consideration.  A  law 
was  published,  dated  August  22,  1821,  to  abolish  the  Inquisition, 
and  restore  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
religion,  according  to  the  canons  and  customs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  :  the  third  article  of  this  law  says,  '  Juridical 
proceedings  in  such  cases  (in  matters  of  faith)  shall  take  place  only 
with  respect  to  Roman  Catholics  born  in  Colombia,  their  children, 
and  those  who,  having  come  from  other  countries,  shall  have 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  parish  registers  of  the  Catholics ;  hut  not 
with  rapect  to  strangers^  who  may  come  to  establish  themselves  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  nor  with  their  descendants ;  who  can  in  no 
manner  he  molested  on  account  of  their  belief,  though  they  ought  to 
respect  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  and  religion.' 

"  That  Toleration  is  here  established,  as  to  the  creed  of  fo- 
reigners, there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  equally  clear,  that 
this  toleration  includes  the  liberty  openly  to  profess  and  celebrate 
the  rites  of  their  respective  forms  of  worship  ;  in  such  a  case  the 
law  would  require  interpretation,  and  in  what  spirit  would  the  in- 
terpretation be  made  ?  As  far  as  respects  the  opinions  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  the  government,  and,  generally,  of  all  the 
enlightened  men  throughout  the  country,  there  is  little  doubt  it 
would  be  favourable,  but  the  interference  of  the  clergy  must  in 
such  a  case  be  reckoned  on ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  govern- 
ment, perhaps  from  an  exaggerated  calculation  of  clerical  influence, 
has  manifested  a  disposition  to  humour  the  prejudice  of  this  body, 
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wjiicli  may  render  it  a  problematical  question,  how  far  the  liberality 
of  its  private  opinions  might  control  its  public  conduct.  The 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  no  strangers  to  the  contempt  in 
which  their  doctrines  are  held  by  the  enlightened  part  of  the  com- 
munity;  but,  as  long  as  this  inward  feeling  is  accompanied  by  no 
overt  act  of  secession,  they  console  themselves  with  the  influence 
they  possess  over  the  ignorant  majority,  and  the  knowledge  that 
this  influence  must  ensure  them  the  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  toleration  of  a  rival  church,  would,  however,  prove  a 
very  different  affair:  here  is  not  only  division  of  opinion,  but 
.threatened  division  of  pelf  and  power,  and  the  resistance  to  such 
innovation  would,  doubtless,  be  proportioned  to  the  interests 
jeopardized.  Travellers  have  noticed  the  apparent  liberality  of  the 
South  American  clergy  towards  strangers  of  a  different  creed,  but 
their  bigotry  in  such  cases  is  only  sleeping,  because  unprovoked ; 
a  solitary  Protestant  traveller  may  be  an  object  of  curiosity,  but 
not  of  dread  or  suspicion.  Not  so,  when  individuals  of  the  same 
persuasion  appear  in  hundreds  or  thousands.  The  abuse  of  heretics 
has  long  been  the  favourite  theme  in  the  pulpits  of  Caracas,  and 
this  city  has  been  repeatedly  threatened  with  a  second  earthquake, 
in  judgment  of  such  abominations.  Without  pretending  to  foretel 
M'hat  course  would  be  followed  by  the  government,  or  sanctioned 
by  public  opinion,  when  a  case  of  toleration,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  practically  occurs,  we  may  observe,  that  if  Colombia 
pretends  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  United  States,  and  to  grow 
powerful  by  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  her  bosom,  «ome 
change  in  her  religious  system,  either  legally  sanctioned,  or  con- 
ventionally allowed,  must  eventually  take  place.  The  ecclesiastical 
regulations,  which  at  present  interdict  marriages  betwixt  Roman 
Catholics  and  heretics,  are,  of  themselves,  a  barrier  against  the 
amalgamation  of  foreigners  with  Ihe  existing  population,  and  ex- 
emplify the  impossibility  of  combining  religious  intolerance  with  a 
liberal  form  of  civil  government."     P.  112. 

So  much  for  the  Priests.     The  Physicians  are  but  little  in 
advance  of  them. 

"  With  respect  to  the  medicalpractitioners  of  the  country,  they 
are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  diseases  themselves  ;  they  divide 
with  the  old  women  the  whole  department  of  quackery.  Their 
principal  medicine  is  cream  of  tartar,  with  an  endless  variety  of 
drinks  and  decoctions,  which,  perhaps,  would  do  no  harm  if  the  dis- 
eases of  the  climate  did  not  require  prompt  and  efficacious  remedies. 
If  they  chance  to  embrace  a  more  methodical  system,  they  seldom 
fail  to  misapply  it ;  as  I  have  known  a  patient  in  a  case  of  marked 
inflammatory  fever,  suffocated  by  bark  and  stimulants.  In  dysen- 
tery cases  their  remedies  are  so  feeble,  that  should  the  patient 
escape,  it  is  at  the  cost  of  many  months  of  debility  and  reiterated 
relapses.  They  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  calomel 
and  opium,  or  rather  regard  them  with  a  superstitious  dread ;  their 
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drugs  are  always  of  the  worst  description,  generally  stale  or 
damaged.  In  surgery  they  have  no  skill  whatever ;  in  fact,  what- 
ever reproaches  might  justly  be  cast  on  medical  practitioners  in  the 
darkest  ages  of  the  profession,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  living  generation  of  Creole  doctors,  each  of  whom 
may  fairly  write  over  his  Botica  the  wag's  label, 

•  Venditur  hie  catharticura,  emeticum, 
Et  omne  quod  exit  in  «?«, 

Praeter  remedium.'"     P.  126. 

The  ''  remedium,''  certainly  was  not  administered  to  our 
unfortunate  adventurers  in  the  service  of  Colombia. 

"  Probably  not  less  than  8,000  Englishmen  have  come  to  this 
country  during  the  war  as  officers  and  soldiers ;  there  are  not  now 
300  survivors^  and  of  this  loss,  three-fifths  must  be  ascribed  to 
drinking.  In  tropical  climates,  there  is  no  salvation  for  the  drunk- 
ard :  a  ^Qw  may,  by  strength  of  constitution,  prolong  their  career 
for  five  or  six  years,  but  the  period  of  exhaustion  must  arrive, 
though  the  thread  of  life  should  not  be  snapt  by  sudden  malady." 
P.  129. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  preceding  extracts,  without 
admiring  our  author's  candour;  but  his  judgnnent  and  dis- 
cretion are  somewhat  questionable.  He  invites  the  decayed 
English  gentleman,  and  the  unemployed  English  labourer,  to 
dwell  in  a  land  which  is  proverbially  the  Englishman's  grave. 
He  supposes  that  a  settlement  among  foreigners,  will  be  as 
easy  and  comfortable  to  a  horde  of  British  peasants,  as  to  a 
detachment  of  British  officers ;  and  flatters  himself,  that  he 
cannot  possibly  be  deceived  on  the  subject,  because,  as  we 
readily  believe,  he  has  no  interested  motive  for  self-deception. 

**  I  have  but  one  observation  to  make  of  a  personal  nature,  and 
this  is,  to  disclaim  every  thing  like  undue  bias  in  the  representation 
I  have  made  of  the  advantages  of  emigration  to  this  country.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens,  that  they  who  recommend  a  plan 
have  some  interest  in  its  adoption  ;  and  their  statements,  in  such 
cases,  as  commonly  take  a  tinge  from  their  interests.  I  have  no 
connexion,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  scheme  of  emigration, 
nor  can  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  in- 
fluence, in  any  manner  that  I  am  at  present  aware  of,  my  future 
welfare.  Neither  am  I  misled  by  any  advantages  which  have 
occurred  to  myself  from  a  change  of  country ;  my  success  as  a 
military  man  has  been  too  partial  and  too  dearly  purchased  to 
dazzle  my  imagination.  Whenever  I  quit  Colombia,  1  shall 
scarcely  leave  behind  me  any  other  trophies  than  the  sepulchres  of 
my  friends :  I  write  that  my  countrymen  may  profit,  if  they  think 
fit,  by  what  I  have  seen  and  felt,  and  that  England  and  Colombia 
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may  hereafter  add  the  ties  of  blood  and  relationship  to  those  of 
political  friendship."     Preface  p.  v. 

The  gentlemen  with  whom  these  ties  are  to  be  cemented* 
may  read  their  character  in  the  following  passage,  with  which 
we  close  this  brief  notice  from  Colonel  Hall's  Colombia.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  wish  for  a  handful  of  his 
countrymen  to  leaven  the  society  which  he  enjoys  at  Mara- 
caybo,  but  it  is  surprising  and  lamentable  that  so  much  talent 
and  assiduity  should  be  thrown  away  in  fruitless  endeavours 
to  accomplish  impossibilities. 

*'  If  the  line  of  Pope, 

*  Most  women  have  no  character  at  all,* 

have  any  general  application,  it  can  only  be  true  with  reference  to 
the  want  of  firmness  and  fixed  principles  of  conduct  in  which  edu- 
cation usually  leaves  females  deficient,  and  in  this  sense  it  may  with 
equal  justice  be  applied  to  the  Colombians.  Long  habits  of  slavery 
and  oppression,  partially  counteracted  by  a  feverish  interval  of,  li- 
berty, ill  understood  and  imperfectly  enjoyed ;  the  almost  total 
want  of  education,  and  absence  of  that  moral  stimulus,  which,  under 
the  name  of  honour  or  character,  forces  every  respectable  individual 
of  European  society  to  a  line  of  conduct  conformable  with  his  situ- 
ation ;  all  these  circumstances  have  produced  a  negativeness  or  de- 
bility both  in  thought  and  action,  which  renders  them  troublesome 
to  deal  with,  and  unfit  to  be  relied  on.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  im- 
impossible  to  calculate  their  behaviour  except  you  could  be  certain 
of  the  last  idea  which  has  occupied  their  imagination,  for  the  feel- 
ing or  interest  most  immediately  present  is  pretty  generally  deci- 
sive of  their  conduct.  Does  a  merchant  contract  with  a  planter 
for  a  quantity  of  coffee  or  cocoa  at  a  certain  rate  1  in  vain  would 
he  suppose  the  bargain  concluded,  should  another  purchaser  appear 
and  offer  the  slightest  advance  of  price.  The  readiness  with  which 
they  break  a  promise  or  an  agreement,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the 
sophistical  ingenuity  with  which  they  defend  themselves  for  having 
done  so.  In  this  respect  they  seem  a  nation  of  lawyers,  who, 
'  with  ease,  twist  words  and  meanings  as  they  please.'  As  the  re- 
proach of  being  a  liar  is  the  last  insult  which  can  be  offered  or  en- 
dured among  freemen,  so  is  the  term  lie  the  last  to  be  used  in  de- 
cent conversation ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  is  the  expres- 
sion a  good  one,  and  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  the  genteelest 
society,  but  the  reproach  of  being  a  liar  may  be  safely  cast  on 
friend  or  foe  with  as  little  offence  given  or  taken,  as  the  term 
*  Rake,'  or  '  Prodigal '  would  cause  in  a  fashionable  London  circle. 
It  is  indeed  a  truth  worth  a  '  thousand  homilies*  in  defence  of 
liberty,  that  without  it  there  can  be  no  virtue."     P.  83. 
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Art.  IV.  Bibliotheca  Biblica:  a  Select  List  of  Books  on 
Sacred  Literature ;  with  Notices  Biographical,  Critical, 
and  Bibliographical.  By  William  Orme,  Author  of  Me- 
moirs of  John  Owen,  D.D.  8vo.  491  pp.  125.  Longman 
and  Co.  1824. 

In  the  present  stale  of  literature  a  book  of  this  kind  cannot 
fail  to  be  eminently  useful.  If  the  maxim  quoted  by  the 
author  be  correct  in  its  principle,  and  that  scire  ubi  aliquid 
possis  invenire,  magna  jiars  erudilionis  est,  it  must  follow 
that  a  catalogue  raisonnee  is  a  very  learned  publication,  and 
also  that  to  know  what  a  book  contains  is  in  fact  to  be  master 
of  its  contents.  One  thing  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that,  as 
no  man  can  read  or  possess  ail  the  books  which  have  been 
written  on  any  particular  subject,  it  is  a  great  convenience 
to  have  the  means  of  knowing  which  of  them  are  most  likely 
to  answer  his  purpose  when  he  has  occasion  for  them.  But, 
in  order  to  secure  this  important  end,  a  Bibliotheca  ought  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  following  qualities. 

In  the  first  place  it  ought  to  be  written  by  a  man  who  has 
learning  and  industry  enough,  actually  to  read  the  books,  of 
which  he  undertakes  to  give  the  substance  and  the  character. 
If  he  has  not,  his  work  cannot  be  of  much  value;  for  it  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  opinions  taken  up  at  second  hand,  and 
of  abstracts  collected  from  reviews,  or  borrowed  from  older 
publications  of  the  same  kind.  There  can  be  neither  uni- 
ibrmity  nor  consistency  in  the  principles  of  such  a  book.  It 
Avill  occasionally  bring  together  the  doctrines,  the  criticisms, 
the  praises  and  the  censures  of  twenty  different  schools  :  and, 
accordingly,  before  the  student  can  appreciate  the  remarks 
with  which  he  is  furnished,  he  must  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  authors  from  whom  they  are  severally  taken. 

In  perusing  a  Bibliotheca,  it  is  unquestionably  necessary  to 
have  some  fixed  principle  to  guide  the  judgment  as  well  as 
to  serve  for  estimating  the  character  which  is  given  of  every 
particular  book :  and  in  reference  to  such  a  principle,  it  is, 
we  maintain,  of  less  consequence  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
author  be  sound,  than  that  they  be  known,  steady,  and  con- 
sistent. For  example,  we  should  not  much  mind  whether  a 
catalogue  of  this  description  came  from  the  hand  of  an  ortho- 
dox divine,  or  from  that  of  a  disciple  of  Crellius  ;  whether  it 
were  put  forth  by  an  episcopalian,  or  by  a  rigid  follower  of 
John  Owen  :  but  we  hold  it  of  great  importance  that  the  work 
shall  be  the  same  in  its  principles,  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  that  we  shall  not  have,  in  one  place,  the  approbation  of 
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a  Sociniaii,  and  in  another,  that  of  a  Trinitarian ;  or  the  cen- 
sure of  a  Calvinist  followed  by  that  of  an  Arminian,  and  all 
this,  without  being  put  on  our  guard  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
authority  on  which  the  reputation  of  a  book  is  founded.  He 
who  compiles  a  Bihliotheca  can  hardly  avoid  the  inconsistency 
to  which  we  now  allude;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  every  such  performance  were 
executed  by  one  man,  learned,  industrious,  and  steady. 

To  render  such  a  work  useful  and  trust-worthy,  it  is  re- 
quisite, in  the  second  place,  that  the  author  be  a  man  of  a 
large  mind  and  liberal  views ;  not  attached  to  any  party,  and 
not  bigotted  to  any  particular  system.  He  ought  to  be  a 
person  who  will  value  writers  for  their  talents,  learning,  and 
sincerity,  and  not  merely  because  their  opinions  coincide 
with  his  own,  or  because  they  belong  to  the  communion  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  He  must  be  above  praising  men  on 
account  of  their  friendship  to  him,  or  extolling  their  books 
solely  because  he  likes  their  persons.  As  a  critic,  his  stric- 
tures ought  above  all  things  to  be  impartial ;  while  he  should 
never  allow  himself  to  pass  over  a  work  of  real  merit,  from 
any  private  aversion  to  the  doctrines  which  it  supports. 

It  would  be  desirable,  too,  that  the  author  who  takes  upon 
him  to  guide,  in  any  particular  department,  the  literature  of 
the  age,  were  himself  conspicuous  for  learning,  and  in  pos- 
session of  so  high  a  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  to  give 
weight  to  his  opinions.  The  feeling  of  character  creates 
caution  ;  and  he  who  knows  that  his  own  reputation  is  in- 
volved in  the  estimate  which  he  forms  of  others,  will  be  slow 
to  decide  on  those  standard  works,  especially,  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  labour  of  successive  generations. 

Mr.  Orme  has  not  all  the  qualitications  now  specified. 
His  volume  is  by  no  means  original ;  his  mind  is  not  free 
from  bigotry,  or  at  least  from  strong  party  attachment;  and 
he  has  not  yet  acquired  that  high  nanie,  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  which  serves  at  once  as  a  voucher  for  the  absence  of 
all  undue  partiality,  and  as  a  security  that  every  thing  has 
been  accomplished  which  learning  and  talent  can  achieve. 
His  book,  however,  so  far  as  it  goes,  will  be  found  extremely 
useful.  It  is  more  convenient  than  the  bulky  production 
of  Walchius;  contains  much  information  in  regard  to 
biblical  philology  of  modern  times,  to  which  that  erudite 
German  could  have  no  access;  and  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
ample  than  the  lists  hitherto  furnished  in  such  recommendatory 
catalogues  as  these  of  Bishop  Watson,  Bishop  Marsh,  and 
HartNVell  Horne.  It  cannot  be  concealed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  to  Walchius  the  most  recent  of  oar  writers  in  this 
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field  of  enquiry,  are  under  the  greatest  obligation.  They  all 
plow  with  his  heifer;  satisfying  themselves,  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  with  an  abridgment  of  his  more  ex- 
ended  and  operose  researches. 

One  of  the  first  books  pubHshed  in  this  country  which 
contains  any  remarks  on  theological  writers,  was  a  Treatise 
of  Religion  and  Learning,  and  of  religious  and  learned  men, 
composed  by  Edward  Leigh,  and  printed  at  London  in  the 
year  1656.  In  this  work  the  author  gives  a  large  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  such  persons  "  as  were  famous  for  zeal  in 
the  true  religion  or  in  learning,"  The  list,  however,  is  not 
limited  to  Divinity,  but  is  extended  to  publications  of  all 
ages  and  classes.  Mr.  Leigh's  plan  unfortunately  seems  to 
have  confined  him,  in  general,  to  the  title  pages  of  the  books 
which  he  records,  or,  at  most,  to  a  very  brief  character  of 
them,  derived  in  most  cases  from  other  authors. 

The  Eccle^iastes,  or  a  Discourse  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching, 
by  Bishop  Wilkins,  may  also  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
biblical  treasures  which  have  enriched  the  English  language. 
It  was  published  about  1640,  and  contains  a  very  considerable 
list  of  writers  in  theology  arranged  under  separate  heads.  In 
general,  however,  the  Bishop  gives  merely  the  names  of  the 
authors,  he  seldom  adds  the  title  of  the  works,  and  scarcely 
ever  expresses  an  opinion  on  the  subject  or  merits  of  the 
several  performances.  About  twenty  years  afterwards  was 
published  a  small  treatise,  entitled,  **x\  Catalogue  of  our 
English  writers  on  the  Scriptures."  It  goes  over  the  books, 
chapters,  and  verses  of  the  Bible,  in  their  regular  order,  and 
mentions  the  commentators  and  other  writers  on  each  por- 
tion, the  size  of  the  works,  and  the  dates  at  which  they  ap- 
peared. This  little  volume  is  spoken  of  with  considerable 
approbation ;  and  viewed  as  an  index  it  is  not  without  its 
use. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  English  translation  of  Calmet's 
Dictionary  to  the  Bible  there  is  a  very  copious  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  It  was  published  in  1732.  The  learning  and  re- 
search of  the  celebrated  author  are  displayed  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  go  far  to  compensate  for  his  strong  partiality  in 
favour  of  Roman  Catholic  writers.  He  devotes  a  great 
part  of  his  work  to  the  ancient  commentators,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  authors  who  belonged  to  his  own  church,  on 
which  account,  a  large  pi-oportion  of  the  books  recorded  by 
him,  possess  an  inferior  degree  of  value  in  the  eyes  of  a 
British  divine.  . 

Mr.  Orme  informs  us  that  the  work  which,  in  plan  and  object, 
the  most  nearly  resembles  his  own,  is  one  written  in  Latin, 
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by  William  Crowe,  who  designates  himself,  Sudovolgiensis, 
Ludimagister  Croydoniensis.  It  is  entitled  "  Elenchus  Scrip- 
torum  in  Sacram  Scripturam;  tam  Graecorum  quam  Lati- 
uorum."  This  volume,  which  is  said  now  to  be  very  scarce, 
was  published  at  London  in  1672;  and  furnishes,  first,  a  list 
of  the  editions  of  the  original  Scriptures,  and  of  a  number  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  versions.  There  is  theB^  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  writers  on  the  Scriptures,  which  generally  men- 
tions the  country,  profession,  and  religion  of  the  authors; 
with  the  time  in  which  they  flourished,  the  titles,  dates,  ex- 
tent, and  various  editions  of  their  works.  It  contains  a  very 
large  enumeration  of  works  in  little  room ;  but  the  cata- 
logue, it  is  added,  is  foolishly  arranged  according  to  the 
christian  names  of  the  authors,  which  renders  it  very  in- 
convenient. Most  of  the  writers,  too,  who  are  mentioned, 
are  foreigners  ;  and  it  rarely  gives  any  other  account  of  a 
book  than  what  is  supplied  by  the  title.  Of  the  production, 
now  before  us,  the  author  speaks  as  follows. 

"  As  the  Bibliotheca  is  necessarily  and  avowedly  but  a  selection, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been 
made.  The  list  of  the  editions  of  the  original  Scriptures  is  com- 
paratively limited ;  and  it  would  have  been  omitted  entirely  but 
that  the  work  would  have  been  incomplete  without  it.  It  is  there- 
fore confined  to  the  principal  critical  editions.  In  the  selection  of 
foreign  works,  there  will  be  found  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
early  continental  critics  and  commentators,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  more  modern  writers  of  Holland  and  Germany.  In 
general,  the  merits  of  the  former  class,  and  the  sentiments  which 
mark  tlie  latter  are  pointed  out.  Those  who  desire  to  follow  out 
the  enquiry,  have  only  to  procure  the  Bibliotheca  '1  heologica  Se- 
lecta  of  Walch. 

"  In  British  works,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  list 
as  complete  as  possible ;  and  it  is  expected  that  few  works  of  real 
importance  will  be  found  to  be  omitted.  General  theology,  syste- 
matic, practical,  and  polemical  divinity,  it  must  however  be  ob- 
served, are  not  included  in  the  plan.  Many  more  of  the  puri- 
tanical expositors  could  have  been  inserted,  but  there  is  so  great  a 
sameness  in  their  manners  and  sentiments,  that  what  is  said  of  those 
who  have  been  introduced  will  generally  apply  to  the  whole  class. 
Some  of  the  leading  theological  works  in  English,  though  not  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  exposition  of  the  Bible,  have  been  inserted  on 
account  of  their  importance  ;  and  a  few  of  the  standard  works  on 
ecclesiastical  history  are  mentioned.  Many  books  on  the  Socinian 
controversy  are  also  introduced,  as  that  debate  involves  so  much 
that  belongs  to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures." 

We  beg  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  state- 
ment, which  will  sufficiently  account  to  him  for  the  number 
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of  Caledonian  treatises  on  biblical  learning,  which  are  intro- 
duced  lo  his  notice  by  Mr.  Orme,  and  not  to  be  found  in  any 
similar  repository. 

"As  Scotland,  notwithstanding  its  religious  character  and  advan- 
tages has  been  thought  not  to  have  produced  many  works  of  a 
biblical  nature,  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  furnish  an 
account  of  those  productions,  which  in  earlier  or  later  times,  have 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Scotsmen.  For  gratifying  this  partiality 
to  his  native  countr}',  the  author  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  though 
some  of  the  works  mentioned  should  not  be  deemed  of  great  mo- 
ment, and  many  of  them  be  now  scarcely  ever  to  be  met  with.  He 
chiefly  regrets  that  after  all  the  research  he  has  been  able  to 
bestow,  both  his  list  and  his  notices  will  be  found  very  scanty  and 
imperfect." 

This  partiality  in  favour  of  his  native  country  is  not  a  good 
thing-,  for  it  is  accompanied  with  gross  partiality  towards 
individuals.  Fur  instance,  we  have  books  mentioned  in  the 
Bibliotheca  merely  because  they  are  Scotch,  which  no  bibli- 
cal student,  in  either  division  of  the  island,  will  ever  have 
patience  to  read  ;  and  among  these  favoured  authors  there  are 
some  lauded  in  a  very  high  key  of  approbation,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  are  personal  friends  of  the  kind-hearted 
compiler.  The  ephemeral  treatises  of  Mr.  Erskine,  for  ex- 
ample, are  praised  not  only  as  being  "interesting  and  beauti- 
fully written  volumes,  and  as  discovering  a  mind  of  no  ordi- 
nary acuteness  and  intelligence,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  religion,  and  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
it,"  but  as  displaying  such  a  degree  of  talent  and  learning,  as 
to  warrant  the  undertaking  on  his  part,  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  in  biblical  philology. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  by  the  author,  if  this  should  meet 
his  eye,  for  expressing  my  earnest  desire,  in  which  I  know.  I  am 
joined  by  many,  that  he  would  soon  favour  the  world  with  his  in- 
tended critical  work  on  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  epistle  lo  the 
Komans.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Erskine's  talents,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance  with  Greek  and  biblical  literature,  are  able  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  such  a  work  from  his  pen.'' 

We  happen  to  have  seen  both  of  Mr.  Erskine's  half-crown 
duodecimos,  and  for  young  persons  just  beginning  to  think 
on  religious  subjects,  they  are  not  useless  tracts.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  knowledge  or  impartiality  of  Mr.  Orme, 
who,  while  he  extols  two  brochures,  written  for  boys  and  girls, 
forgets  to  mention   the  able  work  of  Dr.   Chalmers  on  the 
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external  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Bishop  Van  Mildert's 
Bampton  Lectures ! 

We  deprecate  all  those  paltry  attachments  and  connexions 
which  lead  even  clever,  learned,  and  conscientious  persons, 
to  commit  a  literary  injustice.  Mr.  Orme  is  an  Independent ; 
a  circumstance  with  which  we  find  no  fault,  if  taken  by  it- 
self; but  whenever  it  becomes  the  occasion  of  groundless 
praise  and  studied  neglect,  we  cannot  fail  to  regret  that  a 
man,  who  professes  to  write  for  the  public,  should  display  so 
decided  a  bias  towards  national  and  individual  partiality. 

We  proceed  to  correct  a  mistake  in  this  work  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  which,  we  think,  we  have  observed  else- 
where. Mr.  Orme  describes  this  learned  person  as  "  a  Non- 
juring  Clergyman;  horn  at  Dublin  1641;  died  1711." 
Now,  we  maintain  that  Henry  Dodwell  was  not  only  not  a 
clergyman,  but  that  he  actually  vacated  his  fellowship  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  the  year  16G6,  for  not  complying 
with  the  statute  in  that  respect ;  and  this  though  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  offered  to  use  his  interest  to  procure  a  dispen- 
sation. His  reasons  for  refusing  to  take  orders,  as  given  by 
his  biographer,  consist,  first,  in  the  great  weight  of  the 
sacred  ministry :  secondly,  in  his  natural  bashfulness  ;  and 
thirdly,  in  that  he  thought  he  could  be  more  serviceable  to 
the  church  and  to  religion,  whilst  he  continued  in  a  lay 
situation,  than  he  could,  if  advanced  to  the  priesthood.  See 
the  Life  of  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  with  an  account  of  his 
works,  and  an  abridgment  of  them,  that  were  published,  by 
Francis  Brokesby.  London,  1715. 

There  is  a  slight  mistake,  too,  in  the  following  account  of 
Dr.  Shuckford's  work,  entitled,  The  Sacred  and  Profane 
History  of  the  World  Connected,  &c.  It  is  said  that  "  this 
is  a  standard  book  in  its  class  ;  and  that  it  was  designed 
to  complete  the  work  of  Prideaux  which  begins  where  that  of 
Shuckford  ends." 

This  statement  is  not  literally  correct ;  for  as  Shuckford's 
labours  terminate  at  the  era  of  Joshua,  and  Prideaux's  do  not 
commence  till  the  period  when  the  Assyrian  empire  was  dis« 
solved,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  began  to  de-i 
cline,  there  is  an  interval  of  several  hundred  years  between 
the  end  of  the  one  book  and  the  beginning  of  the  other.  The 
connection  of  the  sacred  and  profane  history  of  the  world, 
from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  still  remains 
to  be  written. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  among  many  omis- 
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sions  of  standard  works  which  certainly  deserved  a  place  in  it, 
a  few  redundancies  which  are  not  more  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  What  does  the  reader  think  of  the  following- 
treatise,  as  making  a  part  of  a  list  of  books  on  biblical  learn- 
ing? 

•'Coward,  William,  M.D.  a  learned  bid  sceptical  physician  ; 
born  1656,  died  1725. — Second  thoughts  concerning  the  Human 
Soul ;  demonstrating  the  notion  of  Human  Soul,  as  believed  to  be 
a  spiritual  and  immaterial  substance  united  to  Human  Body,  to  be 
an  invention  of  the  Heathens,  and  not  consonant  to  the  principles 
of  Philosophy,  Reason,  or  Religion.  London,  1702,  1704.  8vo. 

••  This  work  v/as  published  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Estibius 
Psychalethes,  and  excited  so  much  attention  and  dislike  that  it  was 
burnt  by  the  order  of  Parliament.  It  is  an  elaborate  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  materialism;  and  is  mentioned  in  this  place  because 
of  the  quantity  of  critical  disquisition  on  passages  of  Scripture 
which  it  contains.  It  was  answered  by  Mr.  John  Turner,  in  his 
vindication  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul ;  to  which  Coward 
replied,  and  Turner  rejoined," 

Is  it  not  rather  a  whimsical  reason  for  giving  to  a  sceptical 
work  a  place  in  the  Bibliotheca  Biblica,'that  it  contains  such 
a  critical  disquisition  on  Scripture,  as  is  opposed  to  the 
truth  and  spirit  of  all  revelation,  destructive  to  every  moral 
principle,  and  subversive  of  the  best  hopes  and  anticipations 
of  the  human  being?  The  school  of  Paine  and  Hunt,  in  their 
own  way,  deal  likewise  in  critical  disquisitions,  and  like  Dr. 
Coward,  bring  out  of  the  Bible,  doctrines  which  no  sound 
divine  has  ever  found  in  it ;  but  no  one  has  ever  thought 
of  ranking  among  the  commentaries  on  holy  writ,  the  Age  of 
Reason,  or  the  Preface  to  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament. 

It  struck  us  upon  the  first  reading  of  Mr.  Orme's  book, 
that  there  was  in  it  a  certain  leaning  towards  the  Dissenters, 
accompanied  with  a  perceptible  unfriendliness  directed 
against  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  This  may  have 
arisen,  perhaps,  from  an  undue  degree  of  prepossession  and 
sensitiveness  on  our  part ;  but  when  the  reader  has  perused 
the  following  account  of  Bishop  Horsley's  works  and  cha- 
racter, he  will  probably  admit  that  our  suspicions  are  not 
altogether  without  foundation. 

"  As  a  critic  Horsley  was  learned  and  dogmatic.  Stern,  bold, 
clear,  and  brilliant,  often  eloquent,  sometimes  argumentative, 
always  original,  he  was  often  led  by  his  disdain  of  what  is  common, 
into  hazardous  speculations  and  hasty  conclusions,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  into  confident  assertions  of  dubious  and  paradoxical  points. 
His  tracts  in  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestly,  which  have  been  several 
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times  reprinted,  and  Ins  discourses  are  also  worthy  of  attention. 
Had  the  piety  of  Horsley  been  as  evident  and  decided  as  his 
talents,  his  works  would  have  afforded  more  pleasure  to  a  Christian 
mind." 

Bishop  Horsley  was  a  bold  decided  character,  despised 
cant,  and  spoke  what  he  thought  on  most  subjects;  but  that 
he  was  deficient  in  rational  piety,  and  in  that  decorum  which 
became  bis  profession,  we  have  never  heard  asserted.  Mr. 
Orme,  however,  does  ample  justice  to  his  talents  and  learn- 
ing; describing  the  translation  of  Hosea,  as  one  of  the  ablest 
pieces  of  biblical  criticism  in  the  English  language.  The 
Preface,  says  he,  is  admirably  written,  and  contains  the 
soundest  principles  of  interpretation,  as  well  as  excellent 
views  of  the  particular  book  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  The 
version,  he  continues,  is  nervous  and  often  characteristic  of 
the  translator's  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  prophet's  style.  The 
critical  notes  display  great  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  though 
occasionally  they  discover  that  Horsley  was  partial  to  novelty 
and  paradox,  and  in  some  degree  influenced  by  his  Hutchin- 
sonian  predilections.  Few  books  are  more  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  biblical  scholar. 

Horsley 's  literary  character  has  received  no  additional 
credit,  from  the  several  works  which  have  been  given  to  the 
world  since  his  death.  Scarcely  any  one  of  them  was  fit  for 
publication.  The  biblical  criticism  in  particular,  consists  of  the 
mere  jostlings  which  the  Bishop  appears  to  have  made,  while 
reading  the  Biblia  Hebraica  of  Houbigant;  and  is,  in  fact, 
by  no  means  worthy  either  of  his  reputation  or  of  the  public 
acceptance. 

Neither  on  Warburton  is  Mr.  Orme  disposed  to  lavish 
much  praise.  His  love  of  paradox  is,  we  admit,  well  known  ; 
but  we  do  not  willingly  subscribe  to  all  that  follows. 

"  His  levity,  dogmatism,  and  surliness  have  often  been  exposed. 
His  love  of  notoriety  and  of  the  marvellous  was  certainly  stronger 
than  his  attachment  to  truth.  While  his  talents  will  always  be 
admired,  his  character  will  never  be  respected.  His  services  to 
theological  science  are  of  a  very  doubtful  nature ;  and  connected 
with  religion  they  have  been  decidedly  injurious.  Parts  of  his 
system  are  true,  and  important  and  well  supported  ;  but  his  main 
principle  is  a  fallacy,  unfounded  in  itself,  and  incapable  of  demon- 
strating the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  were  it  even  true.  Had  he 
maintained  and  illustrated  the  Jewish  theocracy  on  proper  prin- 
ciples ;  had  he  perceived  its  bearings  on  the  Christian  economy, 
and  acted  consistently  with  its  spiritual  prerogatives,  he  could  not 
have  written  his  Alliance,  nor  would  he  ever  have  been  Bishop  of 
Gloucester." 
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So  much  for  that  charity  which  Ihinkelh  no  evil !  We  know 
not  well  what  is  meant  by  the  accusation  that  Warburton 
did  not  act  consistently  with  the  spiritual  prerogatives  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy — prerogatives  which  he  certainly  never  pre- 
tended to  possess,  nor  presumed  to  exercise — but  we  know 
that  a  man  acts  inconsistently  with  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity when  he  imputes  bad  motives  to  good  actions,  and 
that  Mr.  Orme  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  iniquity  in 
question. 

The  sacred  literature  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  is  spoken 
of  as  follows  : 

*'  In  this  learned  and  elegant  work,  the  author  controverts  some 
of  Lovvth's  views  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  applies  others  of  them  to 
the  interpretation  of  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  He 
shews  that  the  Hebrew  parallelism  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
prose  parts  of  Scripture  as  well  as  in  the  poetical.  This  no  more 
proves  the  prose  to  be  poetry,  than  the  triplets  of  Johnson,  and  the 
musical  sentences  of  Gibbon,  prove  that  these  learned  writers 
wrote  in  number.  Independently  of  the  hypothesis  adopted  by 
Bishop  J  ebb,  however,  his  work  furnishes  many  important  and 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Scripture.  It  sometimes  rectifies  or  esta- 
blishes the  received  text ;  it  removes  grammatical  difficulties,  dis- 
entangles intricacies  of  construction,  throws  considerable  light  on 
some  obscure  passages,  and  explains  several  less  obvious  proprieties 
of  expression.  No  book  of  criticism  has  lately  appeared  more  worthy 
of  attention  from  the  biblical  scholar,  or  more  calculated  to  recom- 
mend the  study  of  the  Scriptures.'* 

The  criticism  here,  although  not  deficient  either  in  respect 
or  kindness,  is  not  very  good.  If  Hebrew  poetry  be  chiefly 
characterized  by  the  parallelism  of  structure  pointed  Out  by 
Bishop  Lowth,  it  is  unquestionably  a  fair  inference  that  all 
compositions  which  display  that  particular  form,  are  to  that 
extent,  at  least,  poetical.  The  Bishop  of  Limerick's  argu- 
ment may  not  prove  the  prose  to  be  poetry,  but  it  will  go 
far  to  make  out  that  the  poetry  is  only  prose,  somewhat  modi- 
fied in  its  arrangement ;  and  that  such  arrangement  is  not 
confined  to  those  parts  of  holy  writ  which  have  been  regarded 
as  exclusively  poetical.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
consequence,  as  Mr.  Orme  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  Ori- 
entalist. As  however  he  presumes  to  "try  the  spirits"  and 
to  appreciate  motives,  he  might  have  found  in  this  case,  a 
fine  opportunity  for  saying  something  complimentary  to  an 
Establishment  which  now  contains  so  many  dignitaries  who 
have  risen  by  their  own  exertions ;  and  who  could  use  no 
other  influence  in  gaining  their  preferment,  than  that  which 
is  connected  with  talent,    character,  and  assiduity  in  pro- 
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fessional  study.  Warburtoii,  lie  plainly  tells  us,  would  never 
have  been  a  bishop,  had  he  been  a  good  Christian :  but  he 
forgets  to  add  that  many  of  our  present  bishops  have  been 
selected  to  fill  their  sees  because  they  had  not  only  proved 
themselves  qualified,  to  expound  the  doctrines,  illustrate  the 
evidences,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  but 
had  also  adorned  its  mild  and  charitable  precepts,  by  pious, 
consistent,  and  benevolent  conduct. 

It  renniins  a  question,  indeed,  whether  the  compiler  of  a 
mere  literary  work  is  called  upon  to  grant  certificates  of 
moral  and  religious  character ;  and  more  especially  whether 
he  can  be  justified  in  assailing  the  reputation  of  those  who  are 
no  longer  present  to  answer  for  themselves.  Mr.  Orme  will 
understand  us  when  we  say,  that  in  our  estimation,  there  is  no 
public  man  on  record,  whose  motives  were  more  questionable 
than  those  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  his  great  favourite:  and  yet 
in  reviewing  any  of  his  books  we  should  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  he  disgraced  good  talents  and  con- 
siderable^ learning  by  a  marked  and  constant  subserviency 
to  the  political  rulers  of  his  time ;  and  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  professional  life,  he  prepared  the  way  for  his 
several  changes,  by  a  species  of  management  which  had  all 
the  features  of  the  most  abominable  hypocrisy.  He  noted 
the  signs  of  the  times,  availing  himself  of  every  contingency 
which  was  likely  to  secure  interest  and  preferment :  and  he 
did  not  finally  repose  in  the  arms  of  Independency,  till  he  had 
exhausted  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  wealth  which  Episcopacy 
could  present  or  Presbyteiianism  could  bestow.  But  his 
work  on  the  Hebrews  possesses  not  a  diminished  value  in 
our  eyes,  merely  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  author 
loved  power,  and  hesitated  little  about  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it.  Its  merits  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  sincerity.  His 
learning  and  his  moral  principles  are  to  be  tried  by  a  different 
standard;  for  though  he  courted  Cromwell;  partook  of  his 
dissimulation  ;  enjoyed  prelatical  honours  and  preferment 
whilst  he  avowed  the  principles  of  Independency,  he  might 
yet  understand  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  and  found  good 
practical  lessons  upon  the  mysteries  and  figurative  allusions 
with  which  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  replete.  But  wo 
proceed  to  a  new  article. 

«'  Magee,  William,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  Dublin. — Discourses, 
and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and 
Sacrifice,  &c.  London,  1812.  2  vols.  8vo.  best  edition  with  an 
Appendix.    Ibid,  1817.     8vo. 

*'  This  is  one  of  the  ablest  critical  and  [)olemical  works,  of  mo- 
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dern  times.  Archbishop  Magee  is  truly  a  malleus  hereticorum. 
He  is  a  most  excellent  scholar,  an  acute  reasoner,  and  is  possessed 
of  a  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  wide  field  of  argument, 
to  which  his  volumes  are  devoted.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  ob- 
jectionable. There  are  two  discourses,  an  extended  series  of  elabo- 
rate notes,  with  postscripts,  appendices,;  and  notes  upon  the 
appendices.  There  is  also  a  spirit  of  stern  severity  discovered, 
which  is  calculated  to  repel  rather  than  conciliate  an  adversary. 
But  the  profound  biblical  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
which  the  Archbishop  brings  forward,  must  endear  his  name  to 
all  the  lovers  of  Christianity.  On  one  or  two  points  connected 
with  the  design  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  a  degree  of  obscurity 
hangs  over  the  language  of  the  work  which  a  close  attention  to 
Romans  iii.  25,  26.  would  remove." 

Of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  author  speaks  in 
terms  equally  high  ;  acknowledging  that,  on  every  thing  re- 
lating  to  biblical  criticism,  interpretation,  and  the  history  of 
theology,  he  is  quite  at  home.  He  acknowledges,  too,  that 
the  Bishop's  lectures  have  furnished  many  of  the  remarks  on 
books  which  are  inserted  in  this  Bibliotheca;  and  modestly 
declines  pronouncing  on  the  literary  or  theological  qualifica- 
tions of  the  translator  of  Michaelis,  whose  numerous  writings 
are  well  known  to  every  scholar. 

We  know  not  whether  the  admirers  of  Bishop  Porteus 
will  be  pleased  with  the  remark,  that  he  has  not  in  his  Lec- 
tures entered  fully  into  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  though 
professedly  expounding  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

*'  That  he  was  a  believer  in  it,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  ;  but 
how  to  account  for  his  silence  respecting  it,  I  know  not.  The 
Apostle  determined  in  all  his  ministrations,  to  know  only  Christ, 
and  him  crucified  ;  how  a  Christian  bishop,  professing  to  follow  his 
example,  could  deliver  and  publish  two  volumes  of  exposition, 
from  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  extract  a  complete  view  of 
the  salvation  of  the  Gospel,  must  be  left  to  others  to  explain." 

The  last  work  we  shall  notice  is  that  of  Napier,  Baron 
of  Merchiston  in  Scotland,  the  inventor  of  the  Logarithms, 
who  was  born  in  1550,  and  died  in  1617.  It  is  entitled' 
•'  A  plain  Discovery  of  the  whole  Revelation  of  St.  John  \ 
set  down  in  two  treatises ;  the  one  searching  and  proving  the 
true  interpretation  thereof;  the  other  applying  the  same 
paraphrastecallie  and  historicallie  to  the  text."  Edinburdi 
1593.  4to.  London,  1611,  &c.  4to.  ' 

This  curious  work,  we  are  told,  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion when  it  was  first  published  :  a  circumstance  which  was 
not  at  all  owing  to  the  philosophical  celebrity  of  the  author, 
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as  his  discovery  of  the  logarithms  was  not  announced  till  1614. 
It  was  translated  into  French,  and  published  at  Rochelle  in 
1603  and  1607,  and  at  Geneva  in  1642;  into  Dutch,  and 
published  at  Middleburg  in  1607;  into  German,  and  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig,  Frankfort  and  other  places.  Napier's 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  work  is  striking,  and  is  given  by 
himself  as  follows. 

"In  my  tender  years  and  barneage  in  St.  Andrew's  at  the 
schools,  having  on  the  one  pairt  contracted  a  loving  familiarity 
with  a  certain  gentleman,  a  papist ;  and,  on  the  other  pairt,  being 
attentive  to  the  sermons  of  that  worthy  man  of  God,  Maister 
Christopher  Goodman,  teaching  upon  the  Apocalyps ;  I  was  so 
moved  in  admiration  against  the  blindness  of  papists,  that  could  not 
most  evidently  see  their  seven  hilled  citie  Rome  pointed  out  there 
so  lively  by  St,  John,  as  the  mother  of  all  spiritual  whoredome, 
that  not  only  bursted  I  out  in  continual  reasoning  against  my  said 
familiar,  but  also  from  thenceforth,  I  determined  with  myself,  by 
the  assistance  of  God's  Spirit,  to  employ  my  study  and  diligence  to 
search  out  the  remanent  mysteries  of  that  holy  booke." 

Among  the  mysteries  which  the  learned  Baron  thought  he 
had  discovered,  was  that  the  day  of  judgment  should  lake 
place  in  the  year  1688,  or,  at  all  events,  between  that  date 
and  the  end  of  1700 !  It  is  clear  that  Napier  was  no  prophet 
in  any   sense  of  the   word  ;  and  that  the  blindness  of  pa- 
pists which  so  much  moved  his  "admiration"  has  been  here- 
ditary in  all  the  sects  and  denominations  of  the  Christian 
Church.     Newton  even,  the  greatest  interpreter  of  nature 
that  ever  spoke  or  wrote  on  philosophy,  was  doomed  to  shew 
his  weakness  as  a  searcher  into   the  apocalypse;  and  it  is 
curious  to  view,  as  labouring  on  the  same  ticklish  and  deceit- 
ful ground,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  the  Logarithms  and 
he  immortal  author  of  the  Principia.     The  latter,  in  par- 
tcular,  a  giant  in  phyics  and  geometry,  came  forth  "  an 
o-dioary  man,"  as  Bishop  Horsley  words  it,  in  the  arduous 
fidd  of  biblical  learning  and  scriptural  exposition.      On   the 
high  mountains  of  sacred  truth,  except  where  they  are  illu* 
milled  by  the  light  of  revelation,  the  most  powerful  of  human 
iritellects  are  found   to  stumble  not  less  than  the  weakest : 
and  thus  we  are  not  surprised  to  discover  that  Maister  Chris- 
tojher  Goodman,  and   the   learned    Baron    of  Merchiston, 
male  foolish  guesses  and  wrote  ridiculous  books,  on  that 
paricular   portion  of  the  Bible,  which,  as  Warburton   re- 
marts,  either  found  a  man  mad  or  left  him  so. 

W9  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  in  regard  to  this 
Bihliotheca  Biblica.     Defective  as  it  is,  in  many  essential 
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points,  it  is  far  from  being  an  useless  volume.  The  theo- 
logical student  cannot  fail  to  derive  much  advantage  from 
it;  and  the  more  learned  divine  will  find  it  an  excellent  sup- 
plement to  the  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta  of  the  la- 
borious AValchius,  or  to  the  erudite  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of 
Le  Long. 


Art.  V.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  Popular  Opi- 
nion in  Matters  of  Religion,  in  England:  addressed  es- 
pecially to  the  National  Clergy:  with  a  Postcript  re- 
specting the  Home  Missionary  Society,  bic.  By  the  Rev. 
P.  Merewether,  M.A.  Rector  of  Cole  Orton,  Vicar  of 
Whitwich,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Most  Honourable  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  8vo.  84  pp.  2s.  6d.  Rivingtons. 
1824. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  practical  man,  who  has  witnessed  the 
evils  he  describes,  and  is  zealously  endeavouring  to  npply  the 
remedies  he  recommends.  It  is  entitled  therefore  to  the  re- 
spectful consideration  of  those  who  desire  the  religious  wel- 
fare of  our  country — and  the  author  shall  state  his  objects  in 
his  own  words. 

*'  To  come,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  object  proposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  I  begin  with  avowing  my  opinion,  that  in  matters  of 
religion  the  public  mind  of  England  is  at  present  in  a  very,  very 
misound  state.  When  I  say  the  public  mind  of  England,  1  mean 
the  mind  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  my  fellow-countrymen. 
What  the  numerical  extent  of  those  so  affected  is,  it  would  not  hi 
very  easy  to  determine  :  especially  as  I  am  about  to  add  another 
opinion :  viz.  that  within  the  nominal  (perhaps  in  the  strictest 
sense  hardly  to  be  called  real)  communion  of  the  National  Chur:h 
are  to  be  found  many,  whom  I  cannot  help  classing  with  thoseia- 
bouring  under  the  unsound  state  of  opinion  now  to  be  adverted  to. 
The  number,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  made  up  of  these  se- 
veral descriptions  is  very  considerable.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  cer- 
tainly does  become  a  very  imperative  duty  on  the  part  of  ;he 
Clergy  to  endeavour  to  arrest  and  diminish  this  evil,  as  far  a*  is 
in  their  power."     P.  1. 

"  An  arrogance  prevails  in  the  days  in  which  we  live,  that  sets 
itself  up  not  only  it  is  to  be  feared  too  generally  against  authority, 
♦vheresoever  shewing  itself;  but  also  against  admitted  sujerior 
means  of  information  and  knowledge.  In  religious  matters  parti- 
cularly, not  only  do  *  the  lowest  of  the  people'  aspire  to  tie  rank 
of  preachers   and   teachers ;    but   even    more   retired   Cbjistiansj 
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though  of  a  somewhat  humbler  cast  than  the  former,  do  not  scruple 
to  set  their  judgments  on  a  level  with,  if  not  in  a  rank  superior  to- 
that  of  their  legitimate  teachers,  upon  points  on  which  they  have  be- 
stowed little  comparative  reflection,  and  on  which  they  have  en- 
joyed, comparatively,  but  slender  means  of  knowledge.  From  this 
general  overweening  conceit,  the  National  Clergy,  above  all  other 
religious  teachers,  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  complain  :  because  in  their  persons  right  principles  of 
revealed  truth  and  enlarged  liberal  knowledge  (the  greatest  share 
of  which  is  with  them)  are  the  most  deeply  wounded.  This  arro- 
gance of  private  judgment  therefore  must  be  got  over,  before  the 
Clergy  can  have  that  weight  in  public  opinion  on  matters  relating 
to  their  office,  which  they  should  have.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  many 
difficulties  they  labour  under,  they  have  likewise  so  many  advan- 
tages partly  inherent,  and  partly  adventitious,  that  I  do  not  de- 
spond."    P.  6. 

Supposing  this  diseased  state  of  the  public  mind  to  be  sub- 
dued, and  the  Clergy  to  have  regained  their  due  place  in  the 
national  opinion,  Mr.  Merewether  conceives  that  they  must 
in  the  first  instance  direct  their  attention  to  certain  inferior 
errors,  which  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  and  discuss. 

**  That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  accompany  me  through  the 
following  details,  I  will  here  prefix  the  order  in  which  they  will  be 
presented.  First,  on  the  point  of  iniuard  impressioiis  in  religion : — 
secondly,  a  consequent  disregard  to  its  outward  ordinances : — 
thirdly,  as  an  effect  of  this  relaxed  communion,  an  unguarded 
habit  of  associating  for  religious  purposes : — fourthly,  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  this  error,  a  growing  indifference  to  the  offence  of 
religious  division : — fifthly,  as  a  sure  fruit  of  this  indifference,  a 
disaffection  to  the  office,  character,  and  revenues  of  the  Clergy  ;  and, 
lastly,  as  at  once  in  a  certain  sense  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  pre- 
ceding, relaxed  and  erroneous  principles  of  religious  subordina- 
tion"    P.  7. 

On  each  of  these  heads  Mr.  Merewether  furnishes  us 
with  curious  information  and  sensible  comment,  and  we  ex- 
tract his  account  of  the  "  Bethel  Union,"  as  a  specimen 
of  what  is  going  on  almost  unnoticed  in  the  world. 

**  The  institution  I  allude  to  is  that  called  The  Bethel  Union  : 
and  I  rather  believe  the  principle  of  this  combination  has  been 
acted  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  another  way  *.  The  ground-work 
of  this  establishment  I  understand  to  be  that  of  associating  Chris- 
tians '  of  all  denominations,'  on  the  Sabbath,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  word  of^  God  expounded,  and  exercising  them- 

*  *«The  Thames  Rivemicn  Society  is  of  a  similar  cliaracler  with  the  abuve." 
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selves  in  a  joint  act  of  prayer  and  praise.  Now  really  if  there  be 
any  thing  like  reflection  belonging  to  the  members  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, it  should  seem  as  if  the  slightest  exertion  of  it  must 
bring  them  to  think  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  permanent 
union  in  faith  and  worship  :  so  that  if  any  solid  inference  of  advan- 
tage be  to  be  drawn  from  it,  it  is,  that  persons  belonging  to  it, 
should  cease  to  be  *  of  all  denominations,'  and  assist  towards 
unit'inq;  in  one  compact  body,  comprehending  the  whole  nation.  As 
long,  however,  as  they  meet  thus,  and  call  themselves  '  of  all  de- 
nominations,' the  combination  forms  the  most  perfect  anomaly,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  of  its  kind,  that  this  kingdom  can  afford.  To  agree 
to  differ,  and  yet  to  unite  in  the  very  closest  bonds  of  religious 
sympathy — those  of  faith  and  worship — is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
that  no  ordinary  intellect  can  reconcile.  Either  the  differences 
between  these  uniting  parties  are  not  worth  contending  for,  or  they 
must  be  such  as  to  render  association  in  faith  and  worship  a  thing 
impracticable,  at  least  on  grounds  of  common  consistency,  or  with- 
out a  surrender  of  principle  and  conscience  somewhere.  Either 
the  different  opinions  of  the  Churchman,  the  Independent,  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Methodist,  are  on  points  which  each  might  hold 
privately  in  peace,  without  disturbing  general  Communion  (a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished)  ;  or  they  must  have  different 
formularies  of  faith,  and  different  places  of  worship.  One  of  these 
alternatives  conscience  and  consistency  require.  A  medium  be- 
tween these  two  extreme  points,  so  as  to  seem  at  one  moment  to 
*  be  of  one  mind,'  at  another  to  *  have  divisions  among  them ;'  is 
the  most  absurd  and  anomalous  state  that  can  be  imagined.  And  when 
to  this  is  added  the  still  more  extraordinary  circumstance  of  at  one 
time  a  Baptist  minister  *,  at  another  time  the  Independent,  at  a 
third  the  Methodistic  teacher,  being  by  turns  allotted  to  be  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  sacred  word ;  no  more,  I  think,  need  be  added  to 
prove  that  this  at  least  is  one  specimen  of  '  unguarded  associa- 
tion: "     P.  25. 

The  **'  Home  Missionary''  is  still  more  completely  exposed. 

'*  Such  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  (self-designated)  Apostolical 
Society's  history,  as  to  the  degree  of  need  for  its  exertions.  But 
another  case,  which  very  speedily  occurs  in  the  statements,  is  one 
that  I  personally  feel  interested  in  adverting  to,  because  it  relates 
to  a  District,  in  which  a  Parish  is  situate,  where  I  was  once  (though 
but  for  a  short  time)  Curate :  and  in  that  character  I  am  desirous 
of  doing  justice  to  the  professional  excellence  of  a  kind  Vicar,  and 


*  "•  The  Church  minister  cannot,  according  to  the  rules  of  bis  Church,  be  an  ex- 
pounder here.  What,  tlieii,  is  to  be  said  of  those  Chnrchnien  (for  some  sucli  I  be- 
lieve there  are)  who  frequent  religious  assemblies  wlicre  tlieir  own  teachers  can- 
not  officiate." 
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highly-valued  friend,  as  far  as  the  insinuations  of  such  a  Society 
can  in  any  measure  be  supposed  capable  of  affecting  Zt/j«. 

*'  Of  a  district,  which,  by  a  subsequent  report,  appears  to  be 
that  in  whicli  the  Parish  I  have  referred  to  is  situate,  it  is  stated  in 
the  first  Report :  *  Here  are  sixty  towns  and  villages  containing 
twenty-five  thousand  souls,  of  whom  not  more  than  five  thousand 
are  privileged  with  liearing  the  Gospel.'  In  the  second  Report,  it 
is  stated,  *  In  Wilts,  Mr.  Henry  Larter  is  preaching  with  success 
in  the  town  of  Highworth,  and  in  the  villages  in  its  vicinity.'  And 
again,  of  the  same  district ;  *  The  Missionary  district,  over  which 
you  have  placed  me,  continues  to  flourish ;  for  all  the  places,  with 
the  exception  of  Wanbro',  seem  to  bid  fair  for  a  glorious  harvest. 
The  Lord's  work  is  gradually  going  on,  so  that  I  know  not  what 
place  appears  the  most  prosperous.  At  Filkins,  Langford,  and 
Clanfield,  many,  that  were  profane  persons,  have  in  a  measure 
given  up  the  world,  and  appear  earnestly  seeking  after  Christ.  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  Committee  would  be  gratified  to  see  the  silent 
tear  flowing  down  the  cheeks  of  those  who,  not  long  since,  were 
addicted  to  immorality  and  vice;  while  we  unfold  a  Saviour's  love, 
and  point  to  his  death  as  the  way  to  Heaven ;  while  others,  with  a 
rivetted  attention,  are  anxiously  listening  to  the  delightful  tidings.' 
Yet  further,  in  the  third  Report ;  *  Mr.  Henry  Larter  is  steadily 
pursuing  his  work  at  Highworth,  in  Wilts;  and  a  minister  who 
has  recently  visited  this  station,  says,  *  I  could  not  be  an  indifferent 
spectator  of  what  is  doing  for  the  villages  of  my  native  country.  I 
am  sure,  if  the  friends  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  could  have 
seen  and  heard  what  I  did,  on  that  day  (the  day  of  Mr.  Larter 's 
ordination),  it  would  invigorate  them  all,  and  stimulate  them,  as  I 
hope  it  will  myself,  to  redoubled  diligence.  In  short,  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  widely  spreading 
life  among  the  dead.'  '  Nor  should  another  passage  be  omitted, 
in  connexion,  if  not  with  this  district,  yet  with  one  immediately 
adjoining  it ;  '  Mr.  Walter  Lowrie  labours  under  the  direction  of 
the  Wilts  Association,  and  is  fixed  at  Cricklade.  where,  however, 
he  has  relinquished  a  portion  of  his  labours,  as  far  as  prudence 
would  allow,  in  consequence  of  a  zealous  and  Evangelical  Minister 
officiating  in  the  Church.' 

"  Now,  in  reply  to  all  these  observations,  in  adverting  to  the 
particular  case  of  the  Parish  of  Highworth,  although  I  could,  with 
much  personal  satisfaction,  dilate  on  the  pastoral  zeal  and  con- 
scientious diligence  of  the  individual,  to  whom  the  spiritual  charge 
of  that  Parish  is  by  law  intrusted ;  yet  will  I  abstain  from  saying 
more,  than  giving,  as  I  can  with  confidence,  a  flat  denial  to  the 
implied  charge  of  this  daring  Society.  Before  Mr.  Larter  came 
to  Highworth,  and  now,  independently  of  his  labours  there,  I 
assert,  that  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Highworth,  capable  of  holding 
a  great  many  persons,  the  Gospel  has  been,  and  is  faithfully 
preached:   that  both  in  Highworth,  and  its  dependent  villages, 
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there  is  a  considerable,  if  not  sufficient,  supply  of  Church  room  : 
that  the  Sacraments  are  duly  administered,  and  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  and  Catechizing  duly  performed :  and  ihat  it  is  rather  the 
effect  of  a  sectarian  appetite  for  novelty,  than  of  an  humble  and 
teachable  '  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,'  if  a  *  Home 
Missionary'  be  needed.  Yet  of  this  place,  an.l  its  neighbourhood, 
Mr.  Larter  reports,  as  stated  in  the  Home  Missionary  Magazine 
of  February  last;  'At  Highworth,  I  think  I  may  say,  without 
scarcely  an  exception  (so  far  as  I  know),  the  whole  of  the  adults 
in  our  Sabbath-morning  congregations,  are  either  resting  alone  on 
Christ  for  salvation,  or  with  serious  concern  inquiring.  What  must 
I  do  to  be  saved  ?  the  young  persons  especially  ;  but  they  are  per- 
secuted,' And  in  March  ;  '  liighworth  Station  :  The  labour  of  my 
station  is  so  much  on  the  increase,  that  I  know  not  what  can  be 
done  without  the  assistance  of  another  labourer.' 

"  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Highworth,  there  is  one 
other  case  which  I  cannot  leave  unnoticed.  It  is  that  of  the 
Parish  of  Shrivenham,  Berks.  Whoever  has  read  the  Village  Ser- 
mons, and  other  publications  of  the  same  nature,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Berens,  containing,  as  they  do,  sentiments  with  which  the 
tone  of  his  pastoral  services  is  in  strict  accordance,  will  doubtless 
be  somewhat  surprized  to  hear,  that  the  Parish  just  mentioned,  of 
which  he  is  the  resident  Vicar,  is  a  place  selected,  from  its  dark- 
ness, for  the  evangelizing  labours  of  this  Society.  Behold,  then, 
the  account  sent  from  thence  !  *  At  Shrivenham,'  (possibly  the 
worthy  Vicar  may  have  endeavoured  to  stop  the  progress  of  this 
needless  Institution),  '  the  storms  of  opposition  are  now  stilled;  we 
go  forward  peaceably ;  the  people  are  very  attentive  ;  but  I  know 
not  whether  the  word  has  been  blessed  to  any  soul.  It  requires 
much  patience,  after  we  have  sown  the  seed,  to  water  it,  and  to 
wait  for  the  blessing.' — '  At  Fernham,'  (a  hamlet  of  the  same 
Parish,)  'we  continue  to  have  nearly  half  tlie  village;  they  are 
very  assiduous  in  the  means  of  grace.'  And  again  ;  '  Can  nothing 
more  be  done  for  this  untutored  race?  &c.  &c. — But  to  my  text; 
I  am  employed  to  solicit  another  missionary;  the  friends  at  Shriven- 
ham are  consulting  upon  how  much  they  will  be  able  to  raise  to- 
M'ards  his  support,  the  result  of  which  I  will  send  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  this  is  in  Berkshire.  I  think  you  have  no  missionary  in  that 
county ;  so  that  it  will  give  an  additional  claim  upon  the  friends  of 
the  Redeemer  in  that  shire.' 

"  Now  of  this  Parish  of  Shrivenham,  I  will  venture  without  hesi- 
tation to  say,  that  if  there  be  one  in  which  the  public  Offices  of  the 
Church,  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  Catechizing,  visiting  from  house  to 
house,  and  other  acts,  whether  of  prescribed  duty  or  of  spontaneous 
pastoral  kindness,  are,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  (I  will  not 
say  punctually,  but  more  than  this),  cheerfully  and  affectionately 
performed,  this  is  the  one.  Yet  this  is  a  Parish  conspiciionsJr/  singled 
out  as  a  field  particularly  calling  for  the  culture  of  a  '  Home  Mis- 
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sionary.'  Proli  pudor !  It  is  dishonouring  the  exemplary  individual 
whose  labours  are  thus  falsely  set  at  nought,  to  say  another  word 
upon  the  subject."     P.  73. 

The  errors  imputed  by  Mr.  Merewether  to  the  people  of 
this  country  are  brought  home  to  them  as  conclusively  as  that 
to  which  the  preceding^  paragraphs  refer,  and  the  remedies 
which  he  suggests  are  admirable  in  their  way  ;  and  calculated 
at  least,  to  moderate  the  evil  which  he  deplores.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  must  confess  that  we  entertain  little  hope  of 
their  proving  extensively  serviceable,  until  the  fundamental 
error  alluded  to  by  our  author  at  the  outset,  is  more  generally 
understood  and  corrected.  And  we  think  that  Mr.  Mere- 
wether would  have  done  well,  if  he  had  cleared  the  ground 
for  his  subsequent  operations,  by  dwelling  at  greater  length 
upon  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  restoring  the  clergy  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  country. 

The  cant  of  Methodism,  the  contempt  of  the  sacraments, 
the  Bible  Society,  and  all  its  brood,  are  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, rather  than  the  disease  itself.  The  malady  lies  deeper : 
and  no  perfect  cure  will  be  effected  without  probing  more 
extensively,  and  prescribing  more  vigorously  than  Mr. 
Merewether  has  done.  The  great  error  of  the  day  is  lati- 
tudinarianism  of  a  specific  and  unprecedented  character ;  and 
the  popular  opinions,  which  our  author  so  justly  controverts, 
may  be  traced  one  and  all  to  this  source.  How* it  originated, 
how  it  may  be  drained  and  dried  up,  or  how  its  streams  may 
be  diverted  to  a  new  channel,  are  other  and  more  difficult 
questions.  But  the  fashionable  religious  associations,  the 
innumerable  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  schism,  the  spiritual 
insubordination  and  unsteadiness  of  the  age,  are  the  effects 
of  one  widely  operating  cause,  into  the  nature  of  whieh  we 
shall  endeavour  to  inquire. 

The  matter  then  appears  to  us  to  stand  thus  : — From  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  would  now  be  called  "  the  religious  pub- 
lic," was,  with  few  exceptions,  religiously  brought  up.  The 
opinions  of  the  parent  were  instilled  with  care  into  his  off- 
spring, and  each  individual  was  connected  with  a  single  body 
of  Christians.  The  profane  and  the  profligate  were  indif- 
ferent to  all;  derided  all;  disbelieved  ail;  patronized  none. 
The  devout  and  the  faithful  were  zealously  attached  to  the 
creed  of  their  fathers ;  and  would  have  consented  to  renounce 
almost  as  readily  as  to  compromise  it.  During  the  last  thirty 
years,  things  have  taken  another  turn.  The  civil  importance 
of  religion  has  been  more  clearly  perceived  and  admitted ; 
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and  men  who  in  former  days  would  have  gloried  in  the  name 
of  Freethinkers,  are  now  induced,  from  various  motives,  and 
■with  various  degrees  of  sincerity,  to  make  public  profession 
of  their  belief  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  have  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  Christian  host,  and  at  the  same  time  have  disturbed 
its  discipline,  and  broken  its  array.  Few  of  them  have  been 
regularly  trained  to  the  business  of  a  Christian  soldier ;  and 
while  they  deem  it  expedient  to  bear  arms  in  the  service, 
they  consider  themselves  at  liberty,  like  other  volunteers,  to 
do  as  miJch  or  as  little  duty  as  they  please. 

Such  is  the  simple  state  of  the  case.  Whatever  may  be 
the  internal  influence  of  religion,  the  external  appearance  oi 
it  has  increased ;  and  instead  of  encountering  the  sceptical 
philosophy  of  a  Bolingbroke,  or  the  historical  sneers  of  a 
Gibbon,  the  Church  of  England  is  called  upon  in  the  present 
age  to  defend  herself  and  Christianity  at  large  against  the 
scbismatical  spirit  and  irregular  proceedings  of  the  professed 
friends  ol'  revealed  religion.  Those  friends,  in  many  instances, 
are  slightly  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the 
Gospel.  They  have  embraced  it,  rather  from  a  sense  of  po- 
litical expediency,  than  from  a  deep  conviction  of  its  truth, 
or  an  hereditary  attachment  to  its  tenets :  they  believe  tjiat 
it  will  do  good ;  and  provided  good  is  done,  or  promised  to 
be  done,  they  do  not  wait  to  ask  whether  it  is  done  as  the 
Gospel  requires. 

This  is  the  source  of  that  prevailing  and  increasing  latitu- 
dinarianism,  in  which  the  errors  enumerated  by  Mr.  Mere- 
wether originate.  When  once  the  example  had  been  set, 
and  set  by  an  influential  cigss,  it  was  followed  by  the  pupils 
of  a  better  school.  The  old-fashioned  lay  members  of  the 
Church  were  persuaded  to  taste  the  intoxicating  cup  of 
liberalism,  and  the  Clergy  are  left,  almost  alone,  to  contend 
against  a  system,  which  forgets  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  is  satisfied  with  applauding  its  utility.  The  bent  of  public 
opinion,  and  we  are  afraid  ol  public  men,  is  to  deal  with  re- 
ligion upon  the  principles  of  political  economy,  and  allow  the 
freest  possible  trade  in  this  prime  ingredient  in  human  hap- 
piness. 

The  absurdity  of  supposing  that  Scripture  aull;orises  such 
experiments  need  not  be  pointed  out.  The  inconsistency  of 
these  Ricardo  refinements  with  the  principles  of  a  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  is  likewise  self-evident.  And  yet  both  these 
points  are  so  extensively  overlooked,  that  the  Church  is 
deserted  by  the  stauuchest  supporters  of  the  State ;  and 
Government  is  dupe  enough  to  believe,  that  a  nation  of  Sects 
will  submit  to  be  quietly  ruled  by  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
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mons.  Against  these  infatuated  opinions  we  shall  not  now 
remonstrate.  They  will  have  their  day  of  triumph,  and  do 
their  work  of  evil,  in  spite  of  our  feeble  opposition.  But  we 
look  with  better  hopes,  and  far  greater  confidence  to  the 
stand  which  is  to  be  made  by  the  Church  ;  and  we  cannot 
more  appropriately  conclude  our  remarks  upon  a  pamphlet 
which  suggests  remedies  against  the  minor  errors  of  the  day, 
than  by  throwing  out  some  suggestions  for  the  counteraction 
of  the  greatest. 

No  doubt  can  exist  respecting  the  existence  or  magnitude 
of  the  evils.  Religious  indifterence  may  be  less  alarming 
than  infidelity,  but  it  is  not  less  dangerous.  As  long  as 
human  nature  remains  unchanged,  the  one  will  lead  to  the 
other;  and  those  who  look  upon  latitudinarianism  as  a  trifle, 
are  either  ignorant  of  Christianity,  or  hostile  to  it.  The 
epidemic  of  the  present  age  must  be  attacked  with  the  same 
vigour  and  talent,  before  which  Popery  and  Deism  were 
compelled  to  fly,  and  if  the  contest  is  properly  conducted,  it 
may  be  crowned  with  the  same  success. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  that  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  peril  with  which  the  Church  is  menaced,  must 
be  met  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  by  increased  exertion,  vigi- 
lance, prayer,  and  piety ;  and  that  every  member  of  the  body, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must  employ  double  diligence 
in  the  discharge  of  duty  :  but  this  alone  will  not  suffice.  It 
is  notorious,  that  the  most  conscientious  and  complete  dis- 
charge of  duty,  frequently  fails  to  defend  a  parochial  minister 
against  the  inroads  of  dissent  and  schism.  The  facts  cited 
by  Mr.  Merewether,  especially  the  case  of  Mr.  Berens,  are 
strong,  but  by  no  means  singular  cases  in  point:  and  while 
such  cases  exist,  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  lay  the  en- 
tire blame  upon  the  clergy,  and  to  say,  that  it  is  their  fault  if 
the  Church  is  forsaken  or  opposed.  The  most  effective  ex- 
ercise of  the  ministerial  functions  will  not  shield  a  parish 
priest  against  the  raging  plague  of  schism  ;  and  other  armour 
must  be  buckled  on,  before  victory  will  declare  itself  for  the 
righteous  cause. 

The  Church,  then,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  true  to  her- 
self. The  "  squeamishness"  with  which,  as  Mr.  Merewether 
observes,  the  clergy  too  often  assert  their  claims,  should  be 
changed  for  a  resolute  declaration  of  their  rights  and  their 
wi-ongs.  The  affected  moderation  of  the  age,  should  be  left 
to  those  who  have  some  secret  end  to  gain  by  the  use  of  that 
insidious  ally.  As  a  body,  the  clergy  are  quite  as  moderate 
as  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  real  or  extensive  intolerance 
in  the  country,  except  among  the  liberals  themselves.     They 
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have  no  toleration  for  such  as  presume  to  question  the  m-* 
fallibility  of  their  supreme  decrees.  They  hurl  the  charge  of 
bigotry  against  every  one  who  differs  from  them ;  aud  they 
will  show  their  displeasure  in  a  more  tangible  shape  when- 
ever it  is  in  their  power  so  to  do. 

The  manner  in  which  this  attack  should  be  met,  is  obvious. 
It  should  never  be  truckled  to,  or  flattered :  it  should  never 
be  humoured  or  caressed;  but  should  be  informed,  calmly 
and  decidedly,  that  it  is  neither  admired  or  feared.  True 
moderation  can  hardly  be  valued  above  its  worth ;  but  there 
is  a  false  moderation,  which,  like  the  spurious  cow-pox,  holds 
out  a  promise  of  security,  and,  in  the  end,  invites  disease. 
The  parade  of  meekness  is  quite  as  nauseous  as  a  Quaker's 
proud  humility ;  and  if,  as  some  suppose,  there  is  a  new  party 
forming  in  the  Church,  we  hope  that  it  will  not  bear  the 
crouching  lion  on  its  banner,  or  assume  the  cant  of  liberality 
for  its  patois. 

But,  in  addition  to  a  strenuous  advocacy  of  their  own 
cause,  the  Clergy  should  also  call  loudly  upon  Ministers  and 
Parliament  to  do  their  duty  to  the  Established  Church.    The 
legislative  encroachments  of  dissent  should  be  systematically 
withstood.     The  present  Government,  is,  on  the  whole,  well 
affected  to  the  cause  of  religion;  yet,  for  once  that  ministers 
listen  to  the  arguments,  or  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  a 
churchman,  they  are  cheated  out  often  concessions,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  is  not  immediately  perceptible  to  them,  by  the 
persevering  effrontery  of  Dissenters.     A  stop  should  be  put 
to  these  practices.     The  public  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand, that  these  encroachments  cannot  continue  unnoticed ; 
either  they  must  be  abandoned,   or  they  will  subvert  the 
Church.     The  enormous  ecclesiastical  patronage  vested  in 
the  crown  makes   it   imperative  on  Government  to  protect 
the  Church.      Convocation   has    been  silenced.      The  King 
is  supreme;  and   as  matters  stand  at  present,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  ruin  or  restore  the  Establishment. 
The  former,  we  feel  confident,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  effect;  but,  by  bending  too  submissively  to  the 
political  power  of  the  Dissenters,  the  Church  may  be  uninten- 
tionally upset.    And  ministers  will  bend,  reluctantly  perhaps, 
and    ungraciously,    but   sufficiently  for   every  bad  purpose, 
unless  the  clamours  of  schism  are  met  by  a  firm  opposition 
from  the  friends  of  the  Church.    The  petty  disputes  of  Whig 
and  Tory  should  be  merged  in  the  great  question  of  Unity 
versus  Schism ;  and  no  administration,  or  individual,  should 
receive  the  support  of  Churchmen,  without  a  stipulation  for 
the  defence  of  the  Church,     Parties  more  or  less  hostile  to 
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the  Establishment,  covenant  intelh'gihly,  if  not  openly,  with 
ministers  to  support  the  Government  against  opposition,  on 
condition  of  being-  indulged  in  their  schismatical  propen- 
sities :  and  this  system  will  accomplish  its  purpose,  if  it  is 
left  much  longer  in  the  uninterrupted  occupation  of  the  tield. 
We  trust,  that  in  every  succeeding  session  of  parliament, 
the  evils  that  are  hatching  will  be  more  completely  exposed, 
and  more  effectually  counteracted  ;  that  Government  will  be 
roused  from  its  apathy  upon  these  subjects,  and  required  by 
those  who  may  command  a  hearing,  to  pay  some  little  attention 
to  the  dearest  interests  of  the  community.  If  this  is  not  done, 
every  other  effort  will  be  fruitless;  and  the  Church  will  be 
compelled  to  rue  the  day  when  she  was  united  to  the  State, 
and  deprived  of  the  power  of  enacting  her  own  laws,  control- 
ing  her  own  children,  making  her  own  appointments,  and 
managing-  her  own  affairs. 


Art.  VL  Encephalology ;  or  a  very  hief  Sketch  of  Dr. 
IlirnschddeVs  Ologies  of  the  Craiiion  and  Phreii  perfected 
by  the  Rationals.     12mo.     16Gpp.     5*.    Duncan.    1824. 

Ernst  Hirnschadel  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  forty-second 
Baron  of  that  ilk,  by  Theresa  Haupt,  second  daughter  of  a 
noble  and  eminent  physician  at  Gorlitz.  His  embryo  state, 
like  that  of  Cyrus,  Ex-sheriff  Parkins,  Mr.  Irving-,  Jack  the 
Painter,  and  sundry  other  notoriously  great  men,  was  distin- 
guished by  a  prophetic  dream  on  the  part  of  his  mother  ;  and 
from  his  birth,  nature  placed  that  mark  upon  him  by  which  he 
was  ever  afterwards  to  be  separated  from  his  kind,  and  which 
may  be  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  symbolical  of  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  genius.  He  was  born  without  hair. — (p«- 
Xxapos  sn  yevsrii  yivoixsvos. 

Ernst  was  brought  up  by  hand ;  not  that  he  shewed  any 
marked  attachment  to  pap,  but  that  he  invariably  rejected  the 
milk  of  his  mother,  his  aunts,  his  cousins  of  all  degrees,  and 
of  alien  nurses.  Accident,  when  he  was  not  more  than  three 
months  old,  gave  him  a  taste  of  the  brains  of  a  calf's  head, 
and  he  displayed  such  unlooked-for  delight  at  the  repast,  that 
henceforward  this  substance  formed  his  infantile  diet.  The 
inclination  extended  itself  to  the  brains  of  all  other  animals, 
and  every  beast  and  bird  of  the  Saxon  forest,  in  its  turn,  con- 
tributed to  his  cerebral  banquets. 

His  mother  did  not  observe  his  total  want  of  hair  without 
some  natural  apprehension  that  he  might  catch  cold,  and  she 
furnished  him  accordingly  with  a  wadded  skull-cap  to  supply 
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this  deficiency.  But  the  child  was  peevish  and  fretful  under 
this  infliction;  in  the  night  he  tore  off  the  cap,  and  as  his 
health  did  not  suffer  from  the  exposure,  he  was  at  length 
permitted  to  follow  his  inclination,  and  to  lie  bare.  From  an 
early  period  he  seemed  to  feel  great  pleasure  in  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive application  of  his  hands  to  his  head  ;  and  by  thus 
perpetually  travelling  over  the  occipital  and  sincipital  regions, 
there  was  no  prominence  nor  indenture,  from  the  Dan  to  the 
Beersheba  of  his  skull,  with  which  he  was  not  minutely  ac- 
quainted. His  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  born  iviih  hair, 
and  Ernst  exulted  in  his  own  exemption,  while  he  regarded 
their  hyacinthine  clusters  with  disgust.  He  always  kissed 
that  part  of  their  bodies  which  was  most  remote  from  their 
heads.  He  shuddered  if  he  was  asked  to  sleep  with  them ; 
and  then  only,  begged  for  his  cap :  for  he  feared  lest,  by 
some  mysterious  capillary  attraction,  a  stray  hair  might  rest 
upon  his  crown  during  the  night,  and  strike  root  in  the  yet 
unviolated  soil. 

At  six  years  of  age  he  began  to  collect  the  different  skulls 
in  wbich  his  daily  food  was  served,  and  ere  long  he  had  ga- 
thered a  choice  assemblage  of  various  crania,  which  he  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  respective  sizes,  on  a  shelf  in  a  small 
light  closet  which  he  was  permitted  to  call  his  own.  He  was 
allowed  also  to  examine  the  several  Leads  which  supplied  his 
food  before  they  were  dressed,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
good-natured  cook  he  was  frequently  able  to  detach  a  portion 
of  the  outer  bone,  and  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  a  peep  into 
the  interior.  An  acquaintance  contracted  with  a  neighbour- 
ing sexton  increased  his  stores,  and  added  to  his  museum 
many  important  and  invaluable  specimens  of  human  skulls. 

The  six  next  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  a  school  at 
Kustriu,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  his  progress  in  gene- 
ral learning :  and  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  scratched 
and  handled  the  heads  of  his  schoolfellows.  On  his  removal 
to  the  university  of  Frankfort,  he  betook  himself  with  ardour 
to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  medicine ;  and  when  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  he  de- 
livered with  universal  admiration  and  unbounded  applause, 
a  Thesis,  couched  in  the  most  elegant  Latin,  on  a  subject 
which  he  was  fully  qualified  to  expound  ;  "  The  separate  and 
distinct  relations  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  and  of  their 
respective  sub-ratios,  to  the  dominant  ratio,  or  active  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  mind." 

The  family  mansion  and  hereditary  estate  devolved  to  him 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  here  in  the  learned  leisure  and 
repose  which  it  so  largely  afforded,  he  arranged  and  digested 
the  materials  which  he  had  been  so  long  collecting  on  his  own 
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science  of  Encephalology  :  of  which  he  considered  the 
eleven  following  fundanienla!  princi[>les  to  be  securely  estab- 
lished upon  indisputable  premises. 

"  1.  That,  the  e??cc;)/ifl/?<5,  or  hrain,  is  the  primary  material  in" 
strument  by  which  the  ir.ind  carries  on  intercourse  with  the  externa' 
world,  through  the  mediation  of  the  senses. 

'*  2.  That,  the  brain  is  an  aggregate  o?  partSy  each  of  which 
parts  has  its  special  and  iXGierrmn^Lie  function. 

'*  3.  That,  as  the  brain  in  its  totality  is  covered  by  the  entire 
cranion,  so  each  of  lis,  functionary  parts  is  covered  by  its  own  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  cranion. 

*'  4.  That,  the  active  principle  of  each  functionary  part  deter- 
mines, by  its  growth  and  development  in  utero  and  in  first  infoncy, 
the  figure  and  size  of  its  own  portion  of  the  cranion  constituting  its 
nidus.. 

*'  5.  That,  in  consequence  of  this  determination  o^  figure  and 
size,  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranion  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
external  surface  of  the  brain.     But, 

"  6.  That  the  external  surface  of  the  cranion  does  not  therefore 
correspond  exactly  with  its  internal  surface :  and  in  numberless  in- 
stances does  not,  to  common  inspection,  correspond  with  it  at  all. 

"  7.  That  the  size  of  the  internal  parts  is,  therefore,  not  dis- 
coverable by  simple  external  inspection  ;  and  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  induction  from  a  laborious,  long-continued,  and  accurate 
examination  and  comparison  of  many  thousand  internal  and  exter- 
nal surfaces  of  crania,  commenced  in  infancy  and  continued  with- 
out interruption  into  manhood ;  and  by  an  habit  originating  in  the 
keenness  of  sight  and  delicacy  of  touch  of  that  incipient  age. 

*'  8.  That,  if  the  size  of  the  nidus  pertaining  to  any  given /;<?jc- 
tionary  is  too  much  confined,  i.  e.  too  small,  for  the  development  of 
the  power  which  the  functionary  strives  to  unfold,  constraint  on  its 
faculty  of  development  must  necessarily  result  from  the  stubborn 
and  unyielding  texture  of  the  cranion. 

*'  9.  By  necessary  consequence,  that  the  enlargement  of  size 
must  favour  the  development  and  manifestation  of  each  functionary 
power :  and  reversely, 

*'  10.  That  reduction  of  size  must  equally  check  and  repress  the 
action  of  each  power.     And  therefore, 

*'  11.  That  the  great  objects  of  Encephalology  are,  1 ,  to  ascer- 
tain the  seats  and  nidi  of  the  functionary  powers  of  the  e7icej)haliis ; 
and  2,  to  enlarge  or  reduce  the  nidi  of  the  cranion,  in  such  manner 
and  by  such  rule  as  shall  most  effectually  promote  individual  hap- 
piness, the  welfare  and  security  of  separate  societies,  and  the  uni- 
versal benefit  of  mankind."     P.  43. 

The  different  functionary  powers  or  organs  of  the  brain 
which  Dr.  Hirnschadel  found  to  be  established  were  in  num- 
ber sixty-eight.  All  of  these  he  denominated  collectively 
ratios,  or  each  singly,  sub-ratio.  He  discovered  that  these 
were  distributed  in  a  reticular  form  in  each  hemisphere,  dex- 
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terand  sinister  of  the  encephalus,  divided  by  the  encephalic 
meridian,  drawn  firom  the  occipital  to  the  frontal  poll. 
The  functions  o^  all  these  he  did  not  pretend  at  first  to  have 
wholly  investigated,  and  therefore  he  modestly  termed  the 
unexplored  portion  of  the  cranion  terra  incognita.  The  rest 
were  classed  as  below. 

«  ENCEPHALOLOGICAL  TABLE. 
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Having-  arranged  the  theory  of  his  science,  his  next  step 
was  to  reduce  its  principles  into  e&xcxewi  jiractice ;  and  he 
engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  discovering  means  by  which 
the  nidi  of  the  cranion  might  be  enlarged  or  reduced. 

"  To  clear  his  ideas  upon  this  point,  he  resorted  to  a  very  simple 
experiment.  He  took  two  beans,  which  he  placed  in  two  separate 
flower. pots,  filling  them  with  earth  till  within  an  inch  of  the  rim. 
Over  one  of  these  he  placed  an  empty  flower-pot,  reversed ;  and 
upon  the  other  a  tile:  these  he  set  in  pans  supplied  with  water.  At 
the  expiration  of  twenty  days  he  removed  the  coverings,  and  great 
was  the  difference  of  the  phenomena  which  presented  themselves 
to  his  view !  In  the  first  pot,  the  power  of  manifesting  develop- 
ment had  experienced  no  obstruction ;  the  young  bean  ascended 
perpendicularly  and  vigorously,  unfolding  its  proper  form  and  pro- 
portions. In  the  second  pot,  the  bean  had  speedily  reached  tlie 
tile;  but,  meeting  with  a  resistance  which  its  tender  efforts  were 
unable  to  overcome,  it  exhibited  all  the  melancholy  consequences. 
Its  native  porvcr  of  development,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  other ;  but, 
deplorable  was  the  effect  of  that  power  fruitlessly  exerted  against 
the  unconquerable  resistance  of  the  tile.  Instead  of  being  per- 
pendicular, vigorous,  and  green,  it  was  horizontally  tortuous,  sickly, 
and  white.  The  conclusion,  by  analogy,  with  respect  to  the  ger- 
mination of  the  organ  and  the  resistance  of  the  cranion,  was  direct 
and  demonstrative.  By  giving  elevation,  therefore,  to  the  ence- 
phalic nidus,  he  could  invigorate  the  growth  of  its  internal  func- 
tionary, and  increase  its  expansion ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  aiding 
the  natural  resistance  of  the  cranion,  he  could  enfeeble  or  entirely 
destroy  the  functions.*^     P.  57. 

This  analogy  readily  furnished  him  with  a  reducing  process ; 
a  compress  for  the  skull  could  at  any  time  be  provided,  but  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  determine  upon  the  method  of  enlargement. 
At  length  the  use  of  the  cupping-glass  occurred,  and  having 
tried  repeated  experiments  with  an  air-pump  upon  dried 
skulls,  which  speedily  cracked  under  the  operation,  he  satis- 
fied himself  that  he  was  in  full  possession  of  two  simple  but 
all-powerful  agents,  the  cojnpress  and  the  vacuum,  which 
must  be  acknowledged  as  the  keys  of  Encephalic  practice. 
Resolved  to  subject  himself'iw  the  first  instance  to  the  requi- 
site experiment,  he  chose  a  seclusion  from  his  family  for  two 
years,  in  order  that  he  might  place  two  of  his  organs  respec- 
tively under  the  constant  influence  of  his  newly-discovered 
powers.  The  organ  subjected  to  the  compress  was  that  of 
admi-ratio,  which  he  conceives  to  be  particularly  turbulent. 
That  upon  which  he  established  a  vacuum  was  aspi-ratio, 
ipx  he  had  satislied  himself  that  genius  was  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  developement  of  this  sub-ratio. 
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In  company  with  his  servant  Gans,  whom  he  had  selected 
because  the  level  surface  of  his  skull  exhibited  no  develope- 
ment  of  any  particular  sub-ratio,  but  as  the  Doctor  well  and 
learnedly  was  used  to  express  himself,  presented  an  unusu- 
ally fine  and  uniform  concams-ratio  of  the  united  organs,  he 
retired  to  a  small  village  at  the  base  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains; and  there  having  allowed  himself  a  few  days  rest,  and 
Laving  cleaned  his  apparatus,  he  prepared  for  the  philosophi- 
cal campaign.  His  compress  consisted  of  a  solid  piece  of 
gold,  made  out  of  two  watch-cases  and  a  pair  of  shoe-buckles, 
long  hereditary  in  his  family,  which  Hirnschadel  had  de- 
livered to  Hirnschadel, — 'At^eit  Se  &v^ffxwv  tXjTrs  Trokvapyt 
@viarri, — for  a  hundred  generations.  It  weighed  exactly  three 
ounces,  and  was  precisely  fitted  to  the  sub-ratio  for  which  it 
was  intended.  It  was  confined  in  a  band  which  surrounded 
the  cranion,  and  when  fixed  in  its  place  was  secured  by  a 
tourniquet  which  received  a  slight  turn  every  morning. 

"  The  vacuum  consisted  of  a  vessel  of  the  finest  flint-glass,  with 
a  rhombic  orifice,  three  inches  high,  each  inch  divided  into  SO^, 
and  graduated  upwards  on  the  outside,  zero  being  exactly  on  a 
level  with  the  actual  surface  of  the  7udus.  The  air-pump  was  ex- 
ercised every  morning  upon  each  tiidiis,  until  the  effect  became 
somewhat  distressing,  in  order  gradually  to  supple  the  obduracy  of 
the  cranion  ;  after  which,  the  compress  and  the  vacuum  were  care- 
fully affixed  to  their  respective  organs.  To  lengthen  the  adhesive 
effect  of  the  vacuum,  and  to  prevent  its  too  frequent  renewal,  its 
rim  was  fixed  to  a  piece  of  thick  leather  well  soaked  to  resist  the 
intrusion  of  the  external  air ;  and  an  assortment  of  these  standing 
in  a  pan  of  water,  together  with  a  lamp,  were  always  ready  at  hand 
to  replace  each  as  they  became  detached.  Thus  helmeted,  our 
Encephalologist  passed  his  days ;  absorbed  into  his  own  feelings, 
lest  any  cephalic  syraptonn  or  sensation  should  escape  his  notice, 
and  fail  of  due  recordation."  P.  77. 

In  the  progress  of  the  two  given  years.  Dr.  Hirnschadel's 
warmest  hopes  were  realized.  The  developement  of  the 
aspi-ratio  was  evident  to  the  most  unobservant  eye,  and  the 
erilarged  nidus  was  kept  well  soaked  with  pledgets  saturated 
vyith  a  strong  solution  of  phosphat  of  lime,  in  order  to  con- 
firm its  substance.  Proud  of  his  success,  he  quitted  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  and  returned  to  his  Baronial  domains. 
There  he  exhibited  to  his  astonished,  and,  until  due  explana- 
tion was  elicited,  his  alarmed  relations,  the  wondrous  effects 
of  his  Encephalogical  apparatus.  The  liberated  organ  had 
shot  up  into  a  hemispherical  protuberance  very  much  re- 
sembling a  wen  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  had  been 
depressed,  shewed  an  indenture  as  if  a  portion  of  the  skull 
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luid  been  extracted  by  the  trepan!  This  indeed  was  a  mo- 
ment of  triumph  to  the  excellent  Doctor,  and  amply  repaid 
him  for  all  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  his  recent  solitude. 

All  Germany  repaired  to  his  castle.  Professors  studied 
under  him,  and  patients  employed  him.  He  depressed  in  a 
notorious  scold  the  organs  ohi-ratio,  vitujJe-raiio,  vocife-ratio, 
and  exec-raiio,  erecting  in  their  stead  mode-ratio,  vene-ratio, 
and  susur-ralio ;  and  in  a  very  distressing  case  of  lunacy, 
deli-ratio  and  despe-ratio  gave  way  to  iUust-ratio,  accu-ratio, 
and  spe-ratio. 

During  his  preparation  of  a  course  of  lectures,  the  works 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  I'ell  into  Dr.  HirnscLadel's  hands, 
and  having  perused  them  with  avidity,  he  readily  and  fully 
demonstrated  the  great  inferiority  of  their  science  to  his  own. 
At  the  close  of  his  lectures,  which  produced  an  unprecedented 
effect  on  his  auditors,  he  prepared  for  foreign  travel.  At 
Paris  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  feeling  con- 
tinued until  he  unluckily  avowed  his  belief  in  a  God.  The 
rapture  with  which  the  philosophical  coterie  had  treated 
him  at  first,  was  now  changed  into  surprize.  Cordi- 
ality subsided  into  civility,  and  civility  at  last  into  neglect. 
The  Doctor  cared  not  for  this  ;  but  continued  to  trace  the 
Encephalogical  character  of  the  people  :  and  the  general  sum 
of  his  observations  stood  as  below. 

*'  In  Franco-Gallic  crania  of  about  forty  years  ago,  and  up- 
wards indefinitely,  (for  so  he  denominated  the  French  people,)  he 
found  uniformly  developed,  in  eminent  manifestation,  the  orgg. 
appa-ratio,  aspi-ratio,  hellige-ratio,  supe-ratio,  celeb-ratio ;  with 
which  were  extensively  combined,  the  orgg.  ohtempe-ratio  and  vene' 
ratio.  During  a  long  succeeding  series  of  years,  he  found  the  first 
five  of  those  organs  morbidly  enlarged;  and  the  last  two  totally 
suppressed,  and  replaced  by  a  tumid  and  irregular  development  of 
the  libe-ratio,  conspi-ratio,  vocife-ratio,  er-ratio,  lace-ratio,  and  deli- 
ratio.  In  the  third  and  last  period,  and  to  the  present  time ;  the  last 
five  organs  have  subsided  ;  leaving  only  the  org.  libe-ratio  balanced 
by  a  considerable  reproduction  of  the  obtempe-ratio  and  vene-ratiOf 
and  with  a  fair  promise  of  an  increased  development  of  the  mode- 
ratio.  The  crania  of  the  order  "  sapientes,"  (which  he  very  mi- 
nutely inspected,)  besides  sharing  many  of  the  common  national 
characters,  exhibited  prodigious  enlargements  of  the  orgg.  explo- 
ratio,  conside-ratio,  penet-ratio,  nume-ratio,  meiisu-ratio,  lib-ratio,  and 
asseve-ratio ;  but,  very  frequently  accompanied  by  notable  mani- 
festations of  the  exagge-ratio,  er-ratio,  and  f rust-ratio.^*     P.  123. 

Quitting  France,  he  fixed  himself  incognito  in  London ; 
having  assumed  the  name  of  Haupt,  the  maiden  name  of  his 
mother.     His^chief  auiiety  was  to  account  Encephalogically 
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for  the  number  of  suicides,  which  common  report  assured 
him  would  occur  in  November.  In  this  he  was  disappointed; 
for  notwithstanding  his  frequent  perambulations  of  the  banks 
of  the  river,  he  met  with  only  one  case  of  drowning,  and  in 
this  the  organ  most  fully  developed  was  that  of  ponde-raiio. 

**  He  observed  universally  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  crania,  a  very  re- 
markable development  of  the  orgg.  supe-ratio,  libe-ratio,  helUge- 
ratioy  jieTseve-ratio,  ccleh-rat'w,  administ-ratio,  conside-ratio,  and  vene- 
ratio;  but  he  lamented  to  find,  experimentally,  that  the  first  of 
these,  the  org.  supe-ratio,  was  very  unequally  balanced  by  the  mode- 
ratio,  and  that  it  very  strongly  attracted  to  itself  the  org.  exagge- 
ratio."     P.  136. 

m 

Scotland  and  Ireland  next  employed  his  time. 

♦'  The  result  of  his  observations  on  the  crania  of  Scotland,  are 
to  this  effect.  Hl;  found,  as  in  England,  a  very  eminent  develop- 
ment of  the  orgg.  supe-ratio,  libe-ratio,  bellige-raiio,  j)crseve-rapo, 
celeb-ratio,  administ-ratio,  and  vcne-ratio ;  but,  he  also  perceived  a 
strong  manifestation  of  the  obi-ratio,  generally  indeed  balanced  by 
the  conside-ratio,  yet  too  often  attracting  the  org.  exaspe-ratio.  He 
was  moreover  struck  in  his  general  survey,  on  comparing  the  orgg. 
mo-ratio  and  mig-ratio,  to  see  how  peculiarly  they  were  distributed. 
He  thought  he  perceived,  that  the  former  ratio  was  more  widely 
developed  among  the  Hlghland-Scots  than  among  his  kindred  of 
the  Lowlands,  among  which  latter,  the  org.  mig-ratio  appeared  to 
him  to  be  very  generally  declared ;  and  he  conceived  this  pheno- 
menon to  be  the  effect  of  an  hereditary  impulse,  originally  trans- 
mitted from  the  first  migration  of  the  junior  branches  from  their 
native  seats  in  Saxony.  He  had  witnessed  this  effect  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  his  journey  through 
Germany  and  Franco-Gaul ;  every  inn,  coffee-house,  post-house, 
custom-house,  theatre,  public  walk,  shop,  swarmed  with  them  ; 
they  were  in  motion  on  every  road ;  but,  evidently  with  no  view 
to  conquest,  as  they  were  in  small  parties,  with  their  women  and 
carriages.  This  observation,  however,  he  marked  with  an  obelus, 
signifying,  that  it  was  a  point  to  be  reconsidered  at  a  future 
peciod.  The  org.  augu-ratio,  or  second-sight,  he  found  to  be  mani- 
fested in  very  rare  instances,  and  that  only  in  crania  of  the  High- 
lands."    P.  145. 

"On  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  took  his  usual  means  for  opening 
to  himself  a  channel  to  the  ordinary  objects  of  his  pursuit;  and  the 
courtesy,  warmth,  and  open-heartedness  which  met  him  on  every 
side,  procured  him. every  facility.  The  extreme  vivacity  of  the 
people  of  all  ranks,  so  opposite  to  the  German  phlegm,  and  so  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  any  form  of  gaiety  he  had  elsewhere  wit- 
nessed, struck  him  very  forcibly  ;  and  at  the  same  time  led  him  to 
suspect,  that  the  org.  vib-ratio  was  here  in  extraordinary  develop- 
ment and  activity.     He  had  found  this  organ  in  a  remarkable  state 
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of  subordinancyin  Scotland,  being  resisted  by  the  lib-ratio,  and  co- 
erced by  the  conside-ratlo ;  in  England,  it  was  moderately  mani- 
fested ;  but,  here  it  appeared  to  have  gained  a  sort  of  predominancy 
among  the  ratios.  Whilst  extending  his  researches  and  inquiries 
to  ascertain  this  point,  he  was  inexpressibly  surprised  to  hear,  in 
common  parlance,  of  an  entirely  new  ratio,  (making  a  69th,)  of 
which  he  had  never  before  either' heard  or  read.  It  will  easily  be 
imagined  by  the  reader,  that,  to  the  originator  of  the  system  of  the 
Rationals,  such  an  unlooked-for  discovery  must  have  been  a  source 
of  the  most  animated  interest.  He  immediately  noted  it  in  his 
pocket-book,  as  it  struck  his  ear ;  and,  as  he  wrote  all  his  notes  in 
Latin,  he  entered  it  by  the  denomination — •  org.  hothe-ratio.'  He 
was  extremely  inquisitive  respecting  it;  and  endeavoured  to  gain 
every  possible  information,  concerning  this  Encephalic  novelty. 
By  means  of  the  examples  adduced  to  him  for  illustration,  he  found, 
on  minute  examination ;  that  this  neiv  ratio,  which  he  had  never 
yet  detected,  is  situated  between  the  positive  and  negative  ratios, 
(the  Ratio  and  IrratioJ  and  that,  by  the  over-excitement  of  the 
org.  vib-ratio  acting  immediately  above  it,  it  receives  a  compound 
and  simultaneous  influence  from  both.  Having  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language,  and  therefore  a  bolder  promptness 
to  etymologize  in  it,  Dr.  Hirnschadel  presently  assumed,  that  the 
denomination  of  the  organ  must  have  respect  to  both  the  ratios 
whose  adverse  influences  become  occasionally  commixed  in  it ;  and, 
imagining  that  he  perfectly  understood  the  explanations  that  were 
given  him,  he  compressed  his  description  of  it  into  this  scientific 
form: — '  org.  bothe-ratio — sive  ambarum  rntionum  fpos.  et  neg.) 
mistura  fortuita,  effervescens,  Bullas  gignens.'  He  considered  this 
discovery  us  a  very  sufficient  warning  to  the  schools  of  the  Cranion 
and  Phrcn  ;  that  they  had  not  yet  explored,  as  they  fondly  per- 
suaded themselves,  every  region  of  the  cephalic  globe."     P.  149. 

The  result  of  his  observations  on  the  encephali  and 
nidi  of  the  disciples  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  whom  he  met 
in  his  travels,  is  .comprised  in  a  very  short  compass.  The 
organs  adini-ratio,  vene-ratio,  ohtempe-ratio,  and  er-ratio, 
were  prodigiously  developed.  Those  of  accu-ratio  and  con- 
side-ratio  scarcely  to  be  noticed ;  supe-ratio  and  asseve-ratio 
were  considerably  enlarged;  and  f rust-ratio  was  evident  in 
most  of  them. 

Dr.  Hirnschadel,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  caught  cold, 
owing  to  a  deluge  of  rain,  with  which  the  coche-d'-eau  was 
overtaken  between  Oberwesel  and  St.  Gear,  during  his 
ascent  of  the  Rhine.  A  fever  which  ensued  on  his  arrival  at 
his  castle,  terminated  his  valuable  life  in  four  short  days. 
But  he  has  not  lived  in  vain.  His  voluminous  manuscripts 
are  now  under  arrangement,  and  we  trust  ere  long  to  present 
to  our  readers  some  of  his  inestimable  posthumous  specula- 
tions on  Encepiialology. 
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Art.  VII.     The  Life  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Edivard 
Daniel  Clarke,  L.L.D.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     4to.   070.  pp.    3/.  3*.   Cowie. 
1824. 

It  is  now  considerably  more  than  two  years  since,  by  the 
death  ol"  Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge was  deprived  of  one  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  the 
British  nation  of  one  of  its  most  widely  celebrated  characters, 
whether  in  the  paths  of  literature,  of  science,  or  of  enter- 
prize.  Meanwhile  we  have  been  looking  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation for  some  public  memorial  of  his  life  and  pursuits. 
And  we  are  happy  now  to  introduce  to  our  readers  tlie  work 
just  named,  which  we  think  is  well  calculated  to  satisfy 
public  curiosity,  and  to  gratify  the  feeling  of  respect  and 
estimation  in  which  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  v.  as  held  by 
all  who  had  any  regard  for  scientific  eminence  and  ardour  of 
genius,  displayed  in  researches  and  pursuits  at  once  arduous 
in  their  nature,  and  important  in  their  results,  and  accom- 
panied with  every  social  and  private  virtue. 

Edward  Daniel  Clarke  was  born  June  5,  1769,  and  was 
the  second  son  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Clarke,  Rector  of 
Buxted,  Sussex,  his  elder  brother  being  James  Stanier, 
since  domestic  chaplain  to  his  Majesty,  &c.  Edward,  the 
subject  of  the  memoir  before  us,  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
guished from  a  child  by  a  peculiar  vivacity  and  quickness  of 
intellect,  which  formed  throughout  his  life  one  of  the  most 
striking  parts  of  his  character.  Several  amusing  anecdotes 
are  recorded  shewing  the  singularity  of  his  pursuits  as  a 
child,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ardour  with  which  he  followed 
them  up.  The  readiness  wiJh  which  he  contrived  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  servants,  the  neighbouring  rustics,  strol- 
lers and  gypsies,  &c.  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  warmth 
of  attachment  which  he  displayed  in  the  social  affections. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  Mr.  Geri- 
son,  who  it  seems  was  a  man  of  great  singularity,  and  who 
having  been  curate  at  Buxted,  to  Mr.  Clarke's  father,  had 
had  the  care  of  his  education  as  well  as  that  of  his  son. 
From  the  tuition  of  this  veteran  he  was  removed  in  1779 
to  the  grammar-school  of  Tunbridge,  then  und^r  the  care 
of  Dr.  Knox.  But  here  his  progress  seemed  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  Dr.  Knox  acknowledged  his  abilities,  but 
could  not  forbear  complaining  of  his  pupil's  want  of  appli- 
cation.     Nor  was   this   surprising,  when  we  consider  his 
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peculiar  turn  of  mind,  and  the  author  of  the  memoir  has  well 
described  the  state  of  the  case,  and  made  some  judicious  re- 
marks upon  it,  which  we  must  copy. 

*•  Such  we  apprehend  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Edward  Clarke ; 
for  while  he  had  justly  enough  the  character  with  his  master  of 
being  an  idle  boy,  while  he  was  notorious  with  his  schoolfellows  not 
only  for  the  neglect  of  his  own  exercises,  but  also  for  the  ingenious 
and  good  natured  tricks  which  he  played  to  interrupt  the  labours 
of  others,  he  had  his  own  studies,  which  he  was  delighted  to  culti- 
vate, and  his  own  quiet  hours  which  he  contrived  to  set  aside  for 
them.  It  is  communicated  to  us  upon  the  best  authority,  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  saving  his  pocket-money  to  buy  candles,  and 
that,  after  his  schoolfellows  were  asleep,  and  all  the  house  at  rest, 
he  would  settle  himself  in  bed  comfortably  for  reading,  and  occupy 
his  mind  with  some  favourite  book :  and  that  one  night  in  parti- 
cular, having  pursued  his  studies  longer  than  usual,  and  sleep  hav- 
ing crept  upon  him  unawares,  he  was  only  prevented  from  being 
burnt  in  bed  by  the  seasonable  arival  of  the  usher,  who  happily 
came  in  at  the  very  moment  when  the  bed  clothes  had  taken  fire. 

*'  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  these  eccentric  habits  have  their 
enjoyments  ;  it  may  also  be  true,  that  in  particular  cases  they  lay 
the  seeds  of  future  compensation,  in  the  independent  character 
which  they  give  to  a  man's  exertions  in  his  future  life,  and  in  the 
habit  which  they  nourish  and  support  of  seeking  pleasure  from 
study,  distinct  altogether  from  a  sense  of  the  advantages  to  which 
it  leads  ;  a  pleasure  which  no  one  possessed  more  amply,  or  relished 
more  keenly  than  he  of  whom  we  speak.  But  lest  any  one  who 
may  chance  to  read  these  pages  should  be  disposed  to  imitate  his 
example,  or  to  look  upon  it  with  complacency  in  others,  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged,  that  the  experiment  is  exceedingly  perilous, 
and  would  rarely  be  successful  even  in  the  partial  view  we  have 
mentioned  ;  that  the  loss  arising  from  it  is  immediate,  decisive,  and 
often  irremediable,  being  sometimes  nothing  less  than  utter  ruin  to 
the  boy ;  while  the  advantage  is  distant,  obscure,  and  to  the  last 
degree  uncertain ;  capable  of  being  reaped  only  by  a  few,  and  even 
with  these  dependent  on  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
which  can  rarely  be  supposed  :  and  lastly,  that  Dr.  Clarke  himself  al- 
ways felt  very  sensibly,  and  regretted  most  forcibly,  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  he  laboured  from  his  neglect  in  his  earlier  years, 
of  the  ordinary  school  studies.  What  those  attractive  subjects  were 
which  thus  engrossed  the  attention  of  Edward  Clarke,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  classical  progress,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  know;  but  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  referred  to  popular  experiments  in  chemistry 
and  electricity,  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  several  humorous 
exhibitions  which  he  used  to  make  in  his  father's  house  during  the 
holidays,  to  the  entertainment,  and  sometimes  to  the  dismay  of  the 
neighbours  and  servants,  who  were  always  called  in  upon  these 
occasions  to  witness  the  wonders  of  his  art.     In  the  pursuit  of 
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these  experiments,  it  is  remembered  that  he  used,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrance  of  the  cook,  to  seize  upon  tubs,  pots,  and  other  uten- 
sils from  his  father's  kitchen,  which  were  often  seriously  damaged 
in  his  hands ;  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  surprized  his  audience 
with  a  thick  and  nauseous  cloud  of  fuming  sulphureous  acid,  inso- 
much, that  alarmed  and  half  suffocated,  they  were  glad  to  make 
their  escape  in  a  body  as  fast  as  they  could.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  thait  his  attachment  to  these  sedentary  pursuits  prevented 
him  from  partaking  in  the  active  pleasures  and  amusements  which 
were  suited  to  his  age,  and  in  which  his  light  and  compact  figure, 
uniting  great  agility  with  considerable  strength,  was  calculated  to 
make  him  excel.  Every  sort  of  game  or  sport  which  required 
manliness  of  spirit  and  exertion,  he  was  ever  foremost  to  set  on 
foot,  and  ever  ready  to  join:  but  in  running,  jumping,  and  swim- 
ming, he  was  particularly  expert."  P.  31. 

We  have  given  Ibis  extract  at  length,  as  tending  to  convey 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  characteristics  thus  displayed 
in  his  propensities  as  a  boy,  and  which  were  exactly  those 
which  would  afford  the  materials  for  constituting  the  enthu- 
siastic and  enterprizing  enquirer  he  afterwards  shewed  him- 
self. 

In  the  Spring  of  1786,  in  his  16th  year,  Edward  Clarke 
was  hastened,  somewhat  prematurely  in  respect  to  scholar- 
ship, to  the  University,  principally  on  account  of  an  offer 
made  by  his  father's  friend.  Dr.  Beadon,  then  Master  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  since  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of 
the  situation  of  chapel  clerk  in  that  college.  At  this  time  his 
father's  health  was  in  a  precarious  state,  and  it  was  shortly 
after  his  return  to  Cambridge,  in  the  October  term,  that  he 
was  summoned  home  again  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  his 
parent :  he  arrived  however  too  late,  and  the  biographer  has 
borrowed  the  language  of  his  daughter,  the  only  one  of  his 
children  who  was  present  at  the  melancholy  event,  to  describe 
it.  Edward  was  now  thrown  wholly  upon  his  own  resources 
for  his  support,  and  from  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  spirits, 
as  well  as  the  tenderness  of  his  affection  for  his  mother  and 
sister,  he  became  a  most  seasonable  comforter  to  them.  He 
shortly  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  of  the  scholar- 
ships founded  by  Sir  Tobias  Rustat  for  the  orphans  of  clergy- 
men ; — he  held  also  an  exhibition  from  Tunbridge  school, 
and  these,  together  with  the  chapel  clerk's  place,  did  not 
produce  more  than  00/.  per  annum.  Having,  however,  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  his  own 
resources,  as  well  as  most  liberally  assisted  by  his  tutor,  he 
continued  at  college.  Of  his  pursuits  as  an  undergraduate 
little  is  recorded,  except  that  as  his  biographer  remarks,  it 
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is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  features  in  bis  life,  tbat 
during  this  period,  which  is  generally  so  critical  a  one  in  its 
influence  on  the  future  fortunes  of  most  men,  Edward  Clarke 
not  only  passed  his   time  without  pursuing  academical  ho- 
nours or  distinctions  of  any  kind,  but  even  without  fixing  any 
decided  character  upon  his  literary  views.     He  appears  to 
have  had  no  taste  for  mathematics,  the  chief  road  to  acade- 
mical fame  ;  and  his  shool  education  having  been,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  of  little  avail  towards  making  him  a  classical 
scholar,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  an  university,  where 
at  that  time  little    attention  was  paid  to  classical  studies, 
he  should  have  felt  any  inclination  or  incitement  to  cultivate 
them.      It  seems,   however,  that  in  all  that  was  positively 
required  of  him  by  the  college  rules,  he  always   acquitted 
himself  respectably,  was  extremely  punctual  in  the  discharge 
of  the  office  he  held,  and  never,   in  any  instance,  subjected 
himself  to  the  penalties  of  irregularity.     All  this  appears  a 
most  singular  line  of  conduct  for  a  decidedly  original  genius. 
He   conscientiously  abstained  from  every  species  of  intem- 
perance, yet  was  the  life  of  every  party  in  which  he  joined, 
and  was  universally  liked  as  the  most  lively  and  delightful  of 
companions.     It  appears,  however,  that  to  a  select  few  his 
real  character  was  more  displayed.     To  his  sister,  to  whom 
he  seems  to  have  been  more  than  usually  attached,  he  often  des- 
canted on  splendid  visions  of  literary  fame,  and  to  use  her  own 
words,  would  often  sit  for  hours  with  her  building  airy  castles 
of  his  future  actions,  and  resolving  that  his  own  works  should 
at  some  period  occupy  a  distinguished   place  on  the   shelf 
which  supported  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather;  who, 
with  many  other  members  of  the  family,  had  inherited  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  literary  talent.     There  is  preserved  in 
these  memoirs  a  poem  apparently  composed  by  him  at  about 
this  period,  in  which  his  fondness  for  retired  contemplation, 
and  the  indulgence  of  an  excursive  imagination  are  strongly 
pourtrayed.     He  speaks  of  science,  or  rather  its  more  popu- 
lar results,  with  a  great  degree  of  enthusiasm,  but  by  a  singu- 
lar inconsistency  ridicules  its  fundamental  principles,  and 
the  more  dry  details   of  its  elementary  parts.     His  literary 
pursuits  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  in  the  most  desul- 
tory manner,  and  to  the  various  parts  of  ancient  and  modern 
history,  the  science  of  medals  and  antiquities,  and  English 
poetry,  his  studies  were  at  different  times  directed,  though 
without  any  systematic  or  continued  plan.    It  seems  probable 
that  at  the  same  time  he  paid  some  degree  of  attention  to 
mineralogy  and  natural  history,  though  from   want  of  books 
and  opportunities  of  following  up  those  pursuits  he  does  not 
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seem  to  have  made  any  proficiency  at  this  time.  Such  a 
course  of  academical  life  was  not  liiieiy  to  lead  to  any  of 
those  distinctions  which  seemed  to  afford  the  only  hope  of 
support  to  a  person  thus  circumstanced.  He  had,  however, 
gained  the  sincere  good  will  of  every  member  of  his  college, 
and  had  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  alike  with  the  jovial 
undergraduate,  and  the  solemn  and  learned  superior.  In 
the  very  term  preceding  tiie  final  examination,  wheu  every 
other  candidate  was  fluttering  widi  hope  or  fear,  and  many 
were  devoting  their  days  and  nights  to  secure  their  success  in 
that  important  business,  the  degree, — our  singular  friend  was 
no  less  busy  in  his  own  way,  and  employed  himself  with  an 
intenseness  of  anxiety  and  application,  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  any  of  the  candidates  for  the  Senate-house,  in  constructing 
and  letting  off  a  large  balloon.  Shortly  after  this,  the  sudden 
loss  of  a  college  friend  who  was  unfortunately  drowned,  seems 
to  have  produced  an  unusual  degree  of  seriousness  in  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  to  have  had  no  small  share  in  fixing  his  attention 
to  those  studies  which  it  now  became  so  immediately  impor- 
tant to  him  to  pursue.  This  seasonable  application,  with  his 
naturally  strong  abilities,  enabled  him  not  merely  to  pass 
his  examination,  but  to  gain  one  of  the  inferior  honours. 
A  circumstance  which,  though  it  would  not  in  itself  have  led 
to  any  academical  advantage,  was  yet  in  his  case,  and  when 
seconded  by  the  very  friendly  feeling  he  had  established  to- 
wards himself  in  every  member  of  his  college,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  very  instrumental  to  his  obtaining  a  fellowship. 

As  we  shall  not  here  pretend  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
every  part  of  these  highly  interesting  memoirs,  it  will    be 
sufficient  to  mention,  that  the  subject  of  them  was  soon  after 
taking  his  degree  recommended   by  Dr.  Beadon  to  be  tutor 
to  the  Hon.  Henry  Tufton,  nephew  to  the  Duke  or  Dorset; 
an  engagement  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  both  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  the  patron,  and  with  the  establishment  of 
a  most  friendly  understanding  with  the  pupil.     This  engage- 
ment was  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  Mr.  Clarke,  as 
bringing  him  into  a  highly  polished  and  literary  circle,  and 
opening  to  him  sources  of  information  and  opportunities  of 
improvement  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible. 
By  no  means  one  of  the  least  of  these  was  the  plan  of  travel- 
ling through  the  principal  part  of  England  "with  his  pupil.    A 
journal  of  this  tour  was  printed  ;  but  the  author  at  a  late 
period  perceiving  in  it  many  of  the  faults  incident  to  a  juve- 
nile composition,  used  every  exertion  to  suppress  and  destroy 
the  impression.     A  few  specimens  are  here  given,  from  which 
we  are  not  inclined  to  judge  so  harshly  of  its  merits  as  the 
author  did. 

13 
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In  the  autumn  of  1791,  shortly  after  the  close  of  this  jour- 
ney, we  find  him  balancing  between  the  prospect  of  continu- 
ing his  charge,  or  of  taking  orders  with  the  curacy  of  Uck- 
field  in  Sussex,  to  which  place  his  mother  had  retired.  A 
very  friendly  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Dorset  however  deter- 
mined him  to  continue  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Tufton.  This  engage- 
ment did  not  last  much  longer,  for  his  pupil  shortly  after- 
wards joined  the  army,  and  Mr.  Clarke  meeting  with  Lord 
Berwick,  with  whom  he  had  some  acquaintance  at  college,  a 
proposal  was  made  to  travel  together  into  Italy.  This  was 
joyfully  accepted,  and  abont  the  middle  of  July,  1792,  they  set 
off.  The  only  remaining  account  of  this  tour  is  very  imper- 
fect. A  few  highly  characteristic  letters  are  given  in  these 
memoirs,  but  the  compiler  observes,  that  probably  the  best 
letters  were  those  to  tl-:e  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  (Dr.  Beadon),  which  have  most  likely  perished. 
The  journal  commences  at  Turin,  the  journey  to  which  place 
is  admirably  described  in  some  of  the  letters.  It  seemed  that 
Mr.  Clarke  was  now  in  his  proper  element ;  the  passion  for 
travelling  he  now  confesses  to  have  been  that  which  main- 
tained the  strongest  hold  on  his  boyish  fancy,  and  predomi- 
nated in  his  youthful  reveries.  And  when  he  had  for  the  first 
time  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  ardour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  object,  or  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  regarded  the  various  wonders  and 
novelties  of  nature  and  art,  laid  open  to  his  view,  and  the 
variety  of  forms  in  which  both  human  and  material  nature 
were  presented  to  his  contemplation. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  Clarke  with  Lord  Berwick  came  to 
a  close,  on  their  return  to  England  in  1794.  He  had  amassed  in 
his  tour  a  very  considerable  collection  of  pictures,  books,  and 
minerals  ;  and  being  now  without  any  occupation,  he  soon  after 
accepted  another  engagement  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Ro- 
ger Mostyn  in  Wales.  This  did  not  continue  for  above  a  year, 
after  which  we  find  him  domesticated  with  Lord  Berwick, 
and  strange  to  say,  occupied  in  writing  a  furious  political 
pamphlet  in  support  of  the  side  espoused  by  that  nobleman 
at  a  county  election.  He  was  next  for  a  short  time  editor 
and  author  of  a  periodical  work  called  Le  Reveur,  or  the 
Waking  Visions  of  an  Absent  Man;  a  few  extracts  are  given 
which  are  extremely  amusing.  Shortly  after  he  became 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  late  Lord  Uxbridge,  having  the 
charge  of  the  younger  son,  the  Hon.  Brownlow  Paget,  a  boy 
of  very  delicate  constitution ;  this  commenced  in  1796. 
Within  a  year  his  pupil  declined  and  died  ;  and  the  atten- 
tions of  the  tutor  were  so  assiduous  and  unremitted,  as  to 
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excite  in  the  highest  degree  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
family.  In  the  aulanm  o\'  1797,  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  Mr.  Clarke  to  make  a  tour  with  the  next  youngest  son, 
the  Hon.  Berkely  Paget,  into  Scotland  :  previously  to  which 
he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  though  his  biogra- 
pher does  not  mention  the  circumstance  till  afterwards. 
This  tour  was  highly  interesting  to  him  in  a  mineralogical 
point  of  view^  and  many  extracts  from  his  journal  are  given, 
which  display  all  his  accustomed  energy  and  glowing  style 
of  description.  The  tour  comprised  the  western  islands,  and 
in  their  return  the  travellers  took  the  lakes  in  their  way. 

Upon  his  return  Mr.  Clarke  went  to  reside  w  ith  his  mother 
at  Uckfield,  and  now  with  his  accustomed  eagerness  for  ac- 
tive employment,  it  mattered  not  what,  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  field  sports  ;  and  in  order  to  prosecute  them,  actu- 
ally obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Dorset  the  deputation  of 
several  manors  in  that  neighbourhood.  Being  however 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  serving  in  the  militia,  he  hurried 
off"  to  Cambridire  and  became  Bursar  of  his  Gollege.  At  this 
time  a  young  man  of  large  property  in  Sussex,  Mr.  Cripps, 
who  had  somewhat  passed  the  usual  age  for  entering  upon 
academic  life,  was  at  Mr.  Clarke's  recommendation  admitted 
a  fellow  commoner  at  Jesus,  and  became  his  pupil.  This 
continued  till  the  summer  of  17.99,  when  a  plan  was  formed 
by  the  pupil  and  tutor,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Malthus, 
then  fellow  of  the  same  college,  of  a  tour  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  An  extension  of  this  plan  produced  the  series  of 
travels  for  which  the  name  of  Clarke  will  long  be  justly 
celebrated,  and  the  publication  of  which  has  left  so  noble  a 
monument  of  industry  and  learning. 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  tour  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  mention  any  thing.  A  collection  of  letters  to  his  friends 
in  England  written  from  various  parts  of  his  travels,  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  exhibits 
in  the  most  lively  manner  the  ardour  and  enterprize  which 
he  displayed  in  following  up  researches  of  all  kinds  ;  whether 
in  regard  to  the  history,  customs,  and  antiquities  of  the  na- 
tions he  visited^  or  to  the  natural  pliajnomena,  and  especially 
the  minerals  of  the  different  districts.  The  whole  tour 
occupied  three  years.  On  his  return  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Cambridge  ;  to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  society  of  that 
university  his  reputation  now  fully  entitled  him,  his  fame  as 
an  indefatigable  and  scientific  traveller  had  preceded  him  to 
England  ;  and  in  Cambridge  more  particularly,  where  his 
letters  to  various  friends  had  been  frequently  read  and  can- 
vassed, and  the  value  of  his  researches  fully  appreciated,  the 
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estimate  of  his  talents  and  worth  was  such,  as  to  secure  to 
him  a  most  friendiy  reception  from  all  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  university.  The  arrival  of  his  immense  col- 
lections of  curious  objects  and  valuable  remains  of  antiquity 
now  afforded  him  considerable  occupation.  The  celebrated 
bust  of  Ceres  from  Eieusis  was  among-  the  most  valuable  ; 
and  on  the  event  of  its  being  presented  to  the  university  and 
placed  with  all  due  solemnity  in  the  vestibule  of  the  public 
library,  Mr.  Clarke  produced  a  small  work  in  illustration  of 
its  origin.  This  and  other  antiquities  attracted  general  no- 
tice, and  in  thesucceediugyear  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Dr.  Davy, 
in  his  opening  speech  to  the  senate,  paid  some  well  deserved 
'compliments  to  the  merits  of  the  travellers,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  credit  which  had  accrued  to  the  university  from  their 
labours  and  public  spirit.  Tn  consequence  the  degree  of 
L.L.D.  was  soon  after  conferred  upon  Mr.  Clarke,  and  that 
of  M.A.  on  Mr.  Cripps. 

A  new  field  was  now  opened  for  Dr.  Clarke's  energies  to 
find  play  in.  In  the  memorable  year  1803  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  in  raising  and  forming  a  volunteer  corps 
among  the  members  of  the  University.  The  celebrated 
Egyptian  sarcophagus,  to  the  discovery  and  securing  of 
which  Dr.  Clarke  had  been  eminently  instrumental,  now 
formed  the  chief  object  of  his  attention.  His  learned  dis- 
sertation and  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise  are  too 
well  known  to  require  further  mention.  He  was  now  ap- 
pointed senior  tutor  in  his  college,  and  between  the  la- 
borious duties  of  that  office,  the  arrangement  of  his  mineral 
collections,  and  the  immense  number  of  visits  irom  foreign- 
ers and  other  distinguished  persons  who  were  anxious  to 
obtain  introductions  to  him,  his  time  was  incessantly  occu- 
pied, till  in  the  spring  of  the  year  180(3  his  mode  of  life  un- 
derwent a  very  material  change.  The  event  alluded  to  is 
his  marriage.  The  object  of  his  choice  was  Angelica,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  W.  Rush,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments though  of  very  unequal  age.  Dr.  Clarke's  being  nearly 
double  of  hers.  This  circumstance  combined  with  some 
others  made  all  his  friends  regard  it  as  a  very  imprudent 
match;  it  turned  out  however  very  dilierently.  With  some  dis- 
similarity of  character,  there  was  in  many  points  a  great 
congeniality  of  taste  between  them  ;  and  the  dissimilarity  was 
probably  of  that  kind  which  often  tends  to  produce  harmony 
much  more  than  a  perfect  unison  of  disposition  would  do. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  had  felt  some  dis- 
inclination   to   taking  holv   orders,    when   that   course  was 
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proposed  to  him.     At  a  subsequent  period  however  his  in- 
clinations appear  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  change, 
and  for  some  time  previous  to  his  marriage,  he  seems  to  have 
contemplated  entering  the  Church.     A  few  months  before 
his  marriage  the  rectory  of  Harlton,  in  the  gift  of  his  college, 
became  vacant,  and  he  was  presented  and  ordained  to  it. 
This  place  being  only  a  short  distance  from  Cambridge  he 
still  resided  in  the  town,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his 
parish.     It  was  shortly  after  this  engagement  and  his  happy 
union,  that  his  attention  became  more  prominently  directed 
to  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  which  had  all  along  been  one  of 
the  greatest  interest  in  his  travelling  researches.     On  this 
subject  he  made  the  most  important  acquisitions  in  almost 
every  place  he  visited  ;  not  only  did  the  numerous  introduc- 
tions he  possessed  to  the  professors  and  scientific  characters 
of  nearly  all  the  cities  in  the  north  of  Europe  open  to  him 
sources  of  much  information  not  otherwise  to  be  acquired, 
but  his  examination  of  districts,  hitherto  wholly  unknown  to 
the  geologist,  enabled  him  to  collect  a  set  of  mineralogical 
specimens  of  unrivalled  extent  and  value,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  at  that  time  perfectly  unique.     To  himself  this 
collection  appeared   infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  others 
he  had  made  ;  and  to  his  friends  it  was  well  known  that  what- 
ever temporary  interest  his  other  works  and  pursuits  in  re- 
gard to  his  classical  antiquities  or  the  observation  of  man- 
ners had  excited  in  his  mind,  they  were  only  the  result  of  so 
much  time  and  labour  reluctantly  withdrawn  from  mineralogy. 
Mineralogy  was  a  science  which,  even  at  the  distance  of  that 
short  interval  from  its  present  epoch  of  universal  interest,  was 
but  little  cultivated  at  our  universites.     At  the  foreign  aca- 
demical establishments  however  Dr.  Clarke  had  seen  it  hold- 
ing the  highest  rank  among  the  regular  studies,  and  patro- 
nised as  well  from  policy,  as  taste,  by  the  ruling  powers.  It  was 
therefore  to  his  ardent  mind  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to 
endeavour   to  disseminate  at  Cambridge   a  portion   of  the 
same  taste  with  which  he  himself  was  so  deeply  imbued.     To 
bring  forward  his  collection  before  the  public  eye  and  with 
more  advantage  than  his  own  limited  apartments  would  per- 
mit, to  communicate  to  others  (as  his  biographer  expresses  it) 
the  lights  which  he  himself  had  obtained,  and  to  disseminate 
throughout  the  University  a  portion  of  that  flame  which  burnt 
within  himself,  were  from  the  first,  wants  infinitely  more  pres- 
sing in  his  mind,  than  the  hope  of  reputation  or  advantage  from 
any  other  quarter :  and  as  the  only  obvious  means  of  embracing 
at  once  these  objects  was  the  delivery  of  lectures  under  the 
patronage  of  the  University,  it  was  to  the  attainment  of  this. 
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that  his  best  efforts,  from  a  very  early  period  after  his  return, 
were  uniformly  directed.  But  the  task  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one,  many  difficulties  were  obviously  opposed  to  its  suc- 
cess. To  such  an  ardent  and  enterprising  spirit  however 
nothing  seemed  impracticable,  and  by  perseverance  and  good 
management  all  obstacles  were  at  length  removed.  The  in- 
tense anxiety  with  which  the  opening  of  these  lectures  was 
contemplated  by  him,  and  the  reception  his  design  met  with, 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  two  following  emi- 
nently characteristic  extracts  from  his  own  letters  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Cripps. 

"Feb.  12,  1807. 

**  I  send  you  the  Cambridge  paper :  you  will  see  the  two  ad- 
vertisements ;  on  Tuesday  ]  7th,  at  a  quarter  after  twelve,  imagine  me 
in  a  grand  room  before  all  the  University,  tutors  and  all ! — all  my 
minerals  around  me  and  models  of  crystals. 

*'Feb.  18,  1807. 

"  I  have  only  time  to  say  I  never  came  off  with  such  flying 
colours  in  my  life.  I  quitted  my  papers  and  spoke  extempore. 
There  was  not  room  for  them  all  to  sit.  Above  200  persons  were 
in  the  room.  1  worked  myself  into  a  passion  with  the  subject,  and 
so  all  my  terror  vanished.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  table 
covered  with  beautiful  models  for  the  lecture.  Fancy  me  in  the 
midst  of  my  pupils,  as  Haiiy  used  to  be  coming  from  lectures. 
I  have  now  my  lecture-board  covered  with  names  on  all  sides.'* 
P.  557. 

In  short  the  success  with  which  his  scheme  was  attended 
was  far  beyond  what  his  sanguine  expectation  had  anticipated, 
and  the  science  became  from  that  time  eminently  popular  at 
Cambridge.     In  the  year  1808,  the  second  year  of  his  lec- 
tures, a  grace  was  passed  in  the  senate,  after  the  failure  of  a 
former  attempt,  to  constitute  him  Professor  of  Mineralogy  ; 
in  introducing  this  measure  Dr.  D'Oyly  was  particularly  in- 
strumental, who  had  on  a  former  occasion  shewn  great  kind- 
ness to  the  family  of  Dr.  Clarke  on  succeeding  his  father  in 
the  living  of  Buxted.     These  lectures  afforded  him  also  that 
increase  of  pecuniary  resources  which  his  growing  family  now 
rendered  particularly    serviceable.     And   it  was  about   the 
same  period  that  he  was  presented  by  his  father-in-law  to  the 
rectory  ofYeldham  in  Essex.     It  appears  that  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage  he  was  ignorant  of  this  patronage  being  pos- 
sessed by  Sir  "W.  Rush,  and  as  the  vacancy  occurred  some- 
what unexpectedly,  he  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  consider- 
able surprise  at  his  rapid  good  fortune. 

The  business  which  now  attracted  his  principal  attention, 

Ll2 
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was  the  disposal  of  his  highly  valuahle  collection  of  MSS. 
amoDg-  which  were  some  of  the  highest  antiquity,  formed 
during  his  travels  at  no  small  labour  and  expence.  The  dis- 
cussion of  their  merits  gave  rise  to  some  very  erudite  corres- 
pondence between  himself,  Professor  Person,  and  other 
distinguished  scholars.  The  collection  was,  as  is  well  known, 
ultimately  purchased  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  de- 
posited in  the  Bodleian  library.  Dr.  Clarke  had  also  made 
a  very  considerable  collection  of  Greek  coins,  these  were 
shortly  afterwards  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight. 

In  1809  Dr.  Clarke  had  removed  to  a  more  airy  and  con- 
venient residence  at  Trunipington  near  Cambridge ;  and  it 
was  now  that  he  began  seriously  to  employ  himself  in  the 
publication  of  his  travels.  This  was  in  itself  a  work  of  no 
small  labour,  but  it  did  not  cause  any  diminution  of  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  attended  to  his  other  pursuits.  Of  this 
there  is  ample  proof  in  the  various  researches  in  Mineralogy 
and  other  branches  of  science,  which  he  made  during  this 
period.  The  interest  excited  by  his  lectures  instead  of  being 
diminished  by  several  years'  repetition,  became  on  the  contrary 
greatly  increased  both  in  his  ov/n  mind,  and  in  those  of  his 
auditors.  He  had  always  some  new  facts  or  discoveries  to 
communicate,  and  some  new  point  of  view  in  which  to  place 
the  old  :  thus  it  happened  that  his  lectures  were  not  only  con- 
stantly attended  by  a  fresh  set  of  auditors^  but  those  who 
had  attended  one  course  continued  through  the  succeeding 
ones  with  as  much  curiosity  and  interest  as  at  first.  It  was 
as  well  by  manner  as  by  matter  that  this  interest  was  kept  up  ; 
nothing  could  be  more  eloquent  than  his  description  of  any 
of  the  stupendous  scenes  of  nature  which  he  was  led  to  notice 
in  the  detail  of  geological  appearances  :  nor  more  impressive 
than  the  appeals  he  was  often  led  to  introduce  to  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  the  Creator  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
material  world.  His  honours  came  thickly  upon  him  from 
all  quarters ;  ho  was  elected  member  of  several  foreign 
scientific  bodies,  and  was  earnestly  solicited,  though  he  ulti- 
mately declined,  to  read  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  The  publication  of  his  travels  meanwhile  went 
on  slowly  to  the  public  apprehension,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  nature  of  such  an  undertaking  required.  In  the  year 
1814,  finding  his  establishment  at  Trumpington  more  ex- 
pensive than  seemed  prudent,  he  remoyed  again  into  Cam- 
bridge ;  rather,  as  it  appears,  against  the  grain,  however  con- 
vinced by  his  better  judgment.  So  strong  was  the  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  that  it  seems  to  have  excited  in  him  a 
strong  paroxysm  of  the  travelling  mania,  and  he  actually  had 
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made  some  arrangements  for  proceeding  to  Greece  to  collect 
MSS.  and  antiquities,  when  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 
sensible  and  affectionate  wife  was  shewn  to  perfection  in  re- 
claiming him  from  this  wild  scheme,  as  the  following  extract 
Irom  one  of  his  letters  will  testify. 

*•  We  have  been  settled  in  Cambridge  about  a  week,  and  whatever 
you  may  have  thought  of  our  splendid  chateau  at  Trumpington,  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  never  felt  truly  comfortable  before,  since  I 
set  up  in  business  for  myself.  Angelica,  to  the  amazement  of  all 
Cambridge,  has  conjured  up  quite  a  fairy  palace  for  us.  You  never 
saw  any  thing  more  elegant  than  she  has  made  our  house.  In  the 
midst  of  my  public  lectures  without  my  doing  a  single  thing,  she 
moved  and  packed  all  our  concerns  with  her  own  hands.  It  was 
like  a  dream !  One  morning  she  took  me  to  Cambridge  and  landed 
me  in  the  most  comfortable  study  you  ever  saw,  where  all  my 
books  and  papers  are  now  arranged  and  in  perfect  order.  She  has 
made  all  the  hangings,  curtains,  beddings,  carpets;  and  I  left  her 
this  morning  in  the  highest  spirits  in  the  midst  of  her  children. 
Such  is,  and  has  ever  been  my  Angelica,  '  whose  price  is  above 
rubies.'  And  *  all  that  the  earth  contains  in  my  estimation  is  not 
comparable  to  her.' " 

This  little  trait  of  domestic  life  we  select  from  many  others, 
to  shew  that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  numerous  avocations  no- 
thing had  so  much  influence  over  Dr.  Clarke's  mind  as  these 
ties  of  affection.  Among  those  avocations  may  be  mentioned 
his  continual  correspondence  with  all  the  most  eminent  literary 
and  scientific  characters  of  the  time.  A  chapter  of  the  volume 
before  us  is  devoted  to  the  letters  of  Mr.  Burckhardt  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  several  others  are  inserted  from  Lord  Eyron. 
We  must  however  pass  over  these  as  well  as  some  ensuing  part 
of  the  narrative,  to  the  period  of  Dr.  Clarke's  appointment  as 
Sub-Librarian  of  the  University  in  1817.  It  was  shortly  after 
this  event  that  he  brought  to  a  successful  issue  his  laborious 
and  important  invention,  the  Gas  blow-pipe.  As  we  consider 
this,  whether  viewed  in  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  light,  to 
be  the  investigation  which  of  all  others  in  which  he  engaged 
gives  to  Dr.  Clarkehis  highest  title  to  scientific  praise,  we  shall 
be  excused  for  adverting  (as  briefly  as  we  can)  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  invention  was  established,  as  well  as 
the  practical  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  And 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  in  the  sagacity  evinced 
in  developing  the  principle,  or  in  the  important  use  of  the 
instrument  in  miueralogical  and  chemical  research  the 
powers  of  the  inventor  were  most  advantageously  displayed. 

The  nature  of  the  Gas  blow-pipe  needs  little  explanation. 
A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
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to  two  by  bulk,  are  subjected  to  great  compression  in  a 
strong  reservoir ;  from  which  they  are  propelled  through  a 
jet  of  very  small  bore,  and  by  their  combustion  at  the  orifice 
occasion  a  far  more  intense  heat  than  any  other  chemical 
means  have  yet  produced.  The  most  refractory  substances, 
never  fused  or  burned  by  any  other  means,  yield  in  an  in- 
stant to  the  power  of  the  Gas  blow-pipe.  And  it  is  in  this 
way  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  conferred  such  extensive  benefits 
on  the  science  of  mineralogy  by  the  application  of  his  instru- 
ment. Some  of  his  results  have  given  ground  for  contro- 
versy. The  reduction  of  the  metallic  base  of  barytes  by 
this  means  was  questioned  by  several  eminent  chemists,  and 
the  metallic  appearance  of  Dr.  Clarke's  product  ascribed 
to  other  causes.  Into  the  merits  of  this  question  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter;  but  whichever  way  it  may 
be  determined,  it  is  certain  that  to  this  powerful  instrument 
and  its  inventor,  we  are  indebted  for  the  greatest  accessions 
which  of  late  years  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
mineral  world.  But  it  is  to  the  principle  of  the  invention 
that  we  wish  more  particularly  to  direct  our  readers'  attention. 
And  the  more  so  because  we  think  this  a  point  on  which  due 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  inventor.  We  are  surprised 
to  find  his  biographer  content  himself  by  barely  stating  in 
very  general  terms,  and  without  any  remark,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  idea  was  grounded.  And  while  several 
questions  arose  as  to  the  priority  of  the  contrivance  of 
forcing  the  gases  already  mixed  from  one  reservoir,  instead 
of  placing  the  jets  so  that  the  two  separately  propelled  should 
unite  at  one  point,  and  the  relative  safety  and  advantages  of 
each  plan,  the  real  question  as  to  the  merit  of  the  discovery 
of  the  philosophic  principle  seems  to  have  been  almost 
overlooked.  An  American  or  a  French  chemist  may  have 
propelled  the  gases  separately  and  produced  many  curious 
results  from  their  combustion;  an  obscure  German  may 
have  mixed  the  gases  in  a  bladder,  and  squeezed  them 
through  a  tobacco  pipe  ;  Mr.  Brooke  may  have  contrived  a 
convenient  apparatus  for  compressing  and  propelling  any 
gaseous  body  from  a  reservoir:  but  it  still  remained  to  ex- 
plain in  what  proportion  the  gases  were  to  be  mixed,  how 
that  precise  proportion  was  to  be  constantly  secured,  and 
upon  what  principle  it  was  to  be  expected  that  such  a  flame 
■would  reduce  the  most  refractory  substances.  Herein  con- 
sisted the  merit  of  Dr.  Clarke's  suggestion.  The  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  his  life  tfian  that 
we  are  now  treating  of.  It  was  in  the  year  17,*)3,  when  at 
Naples,  that  this  sagacious  enquirer  paid  great  attention  to 
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exaniiuing  the  phemomeiia  presented  by  Vesuvius.     He  at 
eminent  hazard  ascended  to  one  of  the  secondary  craters  or 
fissures  from  which  a  stream  of  lava  was  issuing : — he  saw 
the  liquid  fire  issuing  from  the  orifice  with  an  intensity  of 
light  and  heat  impossible  for  the  senses  to  bear ; — and  from 
hence,  by  a  profound  induction,  learned    how  to   produce 
artificially  a  similar  result  upon  a  small  scale;  and  to  fuse 
into  a  stream  like  lava  all  mineral  substances,  many  of  which 
were   before  supposed  absolutely   infusible.     By   a   careful 
examination  of  facts  he  had   satisfactorily  ascertained  that 
previously  to  an  eruption,  all  the  water  from  the  neighbour- 
ing wells,  lakes,  &c.  disappears.     He  also  ascertained  upon 
equally  undeniable  evidence  that  volcanic  combustion  is   al- 
ways followed  by  a  copious  deposition  of  water,  which  when 
condensed  descends  in  torrents  of  rain.     This  combustion, 
therefore,  he  argued,  could  only  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
combination  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of  water,  and  these, 
mixed  in  that  precise  proportion  which  is  necessary  to  form 
that  product.  The  force  with  which  the  burning  matter  issues, 
as  well  as  the  detonations  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  are 
clear  indications  of  the  gases  being  propelled  from  the  force 
of  immense  compression.     Hence  the  principle  of  the  Gas 
blow-pipe  was  easily  deduced.     Its  phenomena  resemble  in 
every  respect  those  of  a  volcano  in  miniature  :  and  by  this 
analogy  the  inventor,  in  his  usual  glowing  style  of  illustra- 
tion, has  very  forcibly  described  them.     We  must  not  how- 
ever allow  this   highly  interesting  subject  to  carry  us  any 
further.     We  have  only,  in  continuation  of  the  narrative,  to 
observe,  that  from  the  period  at  which  this  instrument  was 
brought  into  use  (1816)  the  investigations  connected  with  it 
were  among-  the  topics  which  excited  the  most  incessant  at- 
tention from  its  inventor,  and  led  him  into  extensive  com- 
munication with  the  most  eminent  philosophers  and  chemists 
of  the  metropolis,  on  the  subject  of  the  fusion  effected  by  it. 
The  danger  of  using  it  in  its  original  form  was  very  great ; 
one  tremendous  explosion  is  described  in  which  the  profes- 
sor and  several  friends  had  the  narrowest  escape,  the  reser- 
voir bursting  like  a  bomb  and  the  fragments  penetrating  the 
walls  of  the  room  and  passing  within  a  few  inches  of  their 
heads.     Professor  Cumming  afterwards  added  a  safety  ap- 
paratus, and  by  enclosing  the  whole  with  a  wooden  screen  com- 
plete security  is  obtained.     Dr.  Clarke  published  his  results 
io  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  in  1819  gave  the  whole 
history  of  his  proceedings  in  a  small  volume  entitled  "  The 
Gas  Blow-pipe,  or  the  art  of  fusion." 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  outline  of  Dr.  Clarke's  life 
and  labours ;  but  only  in  one  point  of  view ; — tracing  his 
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course  and  pursuits  as  a  philosopher.  We  must  now  advert 
to  the  other  prominent  feature  in  his  character,  and  consider 
his  opinions  and  occupations  in  regard  to  religion.  We 
shall  thus  have  an  eminent  example  calculated  to  throw  a 
strong  light  on  the  question,  as  to  the  influence  which  science 
and  religion  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  on  each  other.  We 
shall  thus  see  exemplified  what  particular  bias  eminent 
scientific  attainments  may  give  to  the  religious  tenets  and 
conduct :  and  iu  what  degree  the  pursuits  of  philosophy 
affect  the  profession  or  practice  of  Christianity  and  the 
official  character  of  its  ministers. 

"  As  a  parish  priest,  he  was  kind,  charitable  and  attentive ;  not 
contenting  himself  with  his  prescribed  duties  on  a  Sunday,  but 
visiting  his  flock  frequently  in  the  week  as  occasion  required,  and 
otherwise  employing  himself  in  devising  means  for  their  spiritual 
welfare  and  improvement.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a 
Sunday  School  which  he  established  and  conducted  himself  with 
unusual  attention  and  success,  catechizing  the  children  from  the 
reading  desk,  and  making  them  repeat  their  lessons  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation,  whom  he  thus  contrived  to  interest  in  their 
progress.  Nor  can  his  friends  easily  forget  the  delight  with  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  carry  over  to  Harlton,  caps,  bonnets,  rib- 
bands, &c.  prepared  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  as  rewards  for  the  most  de- 
serving of  the  children.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  as  a 
preacher  he  was  popular  and  eminent :  for  endowed  as  he  was  with 
60  many  requisites  for  eloquence,  and  capable  of  animating  the 
tamest  and  most  ordinary  subjects,  it  would  have  been  strange  in- 
deed if  he  could  have  been  any  thing  but  powerful  and  energetic 
when  engaged  in  topics  involving  the  deepest  interests  of  humanity, 
and  inspiredby  a  book  which  independent  of  its  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts, was  always  regarded  by  him  with  the  utmost  admiration  and 
reverence.  But  it  is  pleasing  to  record  upon  the  most  unquestionable 
testimony  that  the  effect  of  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit  was  even 
more  striking  and  persuasive  than  his  fine  qualities  might  have 
given  reason  to  expect.  The  crowded  audiences  both  of  young 
•and  old  which  always  attended  him  at  St.  Mary's  afford  the  best 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  University ; 
and  the  subjoined  letter  from  a  prelate  with  whom  he  was  intimate 
relating  to  a  sermon  deliverd  in  the  parish  church  of  All  Saints  in 
1820,  will  furnish  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  effect  produced 
by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  more  ordinary  duty.  His  sermons 
which  remain  exhibit  great  eloquence  and  pathos,  and  some  of 
them  may  probably  hereafter  be  given  to  the  public."   P.  664. 

The  letter  alluded  to  is  given  in  a  note ;  we  need  not  ex- 
tract it,  as  it  contains  nothing  more  than  a  strong  testimony 
to  the  excellente  of  the  sermon  spoken  of;  the  name  of  the 
writer  is  not  mentioned.  At  the  period  when  Dr.  Clarke 
was  most  intently  engaged  upon  his  various  works  and  re- 
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searches,  he  frequently  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at  St.  Mary's  ; 
and  on  several  occasions  the  subjects  of  his  discourses  are 
mentioned  in  these  Memoirs,  which  appear  to  have  been  well 
adapted  for  an  academical  audience. 

During  the  years  1820  and  21,  the  avocations  of  the  pro- 
fessor, the  divine,  the  parish  priest,  the  scholar,  and  the 
experimenter,  increased  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree. 
During-  this  period  Dr.  Clarke  was  most  busily  engaged  in 
the  formation  and  extension  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society.  Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  object  of  this  association,  and  how  large  a  share  Dr. 
Clarke  bore  in  its  transactions ;  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  give  any  particular  account  of  his  exertions.  Knowing 
the  nature  of  the  institution,  and  the  nature  of  its  advocate, 
we  readily  see  how  intense  those  exertions  must  have  been. 
His  other  scientific  labours  were  unremitted ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  incessant  employment  we  find  him  delivering 
a  much  admired  course  of  sermons  at  St.  Mary's,  continuing 
his  own  duties  at  Harlton,  and  undertaking  also  those  of  a 
parish  in  Cambridge.  He  acknowledged  that  during  the 
latter  year  he  had  not  enjoyed  a  single  day's  health,  and  in 
fact,  the  effects  of  over  exertion  had  long  been  making  in- 
roads on  his  constitution  ;  they  began  now  to  display  them- 
selves to  an  alarming  degree.  His  spirits  however  sustained 
no  diminution  of  their  usual  elasticity,  and  after  several 
attacks  he  was  still  sanguine  in  his  expectations,  that  as  he 
expressed  it,  "the  vessel  would  soon  be  afloat  again."  In 
the  midst  of  his  own  burdens  he  however  felt  most  severely 
an  affliction  which  fell  heavily  on  his  wife  and  young  family, 
in  an  attack  of  the  typhus  fever,  of  which  they  all  sickened  : 
and  here  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  aflecting  picture 
of  conjugal  and  parental  tenderness — of  sell-devotion  for  the 
sake  of  others — of  firmness,  watchfulness  and  solicitude  ; 
than  was  displayed  by  Dr.  Clarke  during  this  afflicting  crisis  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  devout  spirit  of  a  Chris- 
tian was  better  exhibited  in  his  resignation  while  the  danger 
lasted,  or  his  thankfulness  when  the  objects  most  dear  to  him 
were  restored  to  health. 

No  sooner  was  this  alarm  over  than  Dr.  Clarke  betook 
himself,  with  all  the  imprudence  he  had  of  late  displayed,  to 
the  complicated  labours  which  no  danger  of  his  own  could 
induce  him  to  forego  ;  his  infirmities  increased  upon  him 
daily  ;  several  attacks  came  upon  him  when  engaged  in  his 
public  duties.  His  intimate  and  scientific  friend  Mr.  Lunn 
describes  in  very  feeling  terms  the  complete  self-abandon- 
ment with  which  he  pursued  his  investigations  to  the  very 
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last  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  apparently  insensible 
to  danger.  Yet  but  a  sbort  time  before  he  had  expressed 
both  to  his  wife  and  his  brother,  his  firm  conviction  that  he 
should  not  survive  long.  No  man  could  be  more  completely 
armed  by  Christian  principles  against  the  fear  of  death  than 
he  appears  to  have  been.  When  compelled  to  take  to  his 
bed,  he  continued  giving  directions  to  some  scientific  friends 
about  him  to  continue  some  experiments  in  which  he  was 
greatly  interested,  and  to  report  to  him  the  results.  After  a 
time  he  became  completely  delirious,  and  his  incoherent 
ravings  exhibited  to  his  friends  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
what  he  had  himself  described  in  the  instance  of  a  friend 
similarly  situated,  as  "  the  wreck  of  some  beautiful  decayed 
structure,  when  all  its  goodly  ornaments  and  stately  pillars 
fall  in  promiscuous  ruin,"  During  one  short  lucid  interval, 
he  earnestly  recommended  Mrs.  Clarke  and  his  children  to 
the  care  of  his  friends,  and  then  sunk  again  into  the  same 
state,  in  which  his  chemical  investigations  were  the  prominent 
topic  of  his  llights.  He  expired  on  Saturday,  March  9,  1822, 
and  was  buried  in  Jesus  College  Chapel. 

Upon  the  whole  we  must  say,  that  we  have  seldom  read 
any  biographical  work  which  has  been  a  source  of  greater 
interest  to  us  than  that  we  have  just  closed,  and  we 
think  this  interest  will  be  general.  There  are  so  many  diffe- 
rent points  of  view  in  which  Dr.  Clarke's  character  is  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  that  be  his  pursuits  what  they  may,  he 
can  hardly  fail  to  find  some  association  which  will  excite  at- 
tention, and  some  common  topic  of  interest  in  respect  to 
which  he  will  be  gratified  to  follow  up  the  perusal  of  these 
Memoirs.  To  the  scholar,  to  the  antiquarian,  to  the  historian, 
his  erudite  researches  and  literary  correspondence  will  afford 
the  most  pleasing  subjects  of  examination.  To  the  man  of 
the  world,  to  the  politician,  to  the  observer  of  character,  the 
collection  of  journals  and  letters  here  brought  together,  will 
present  a  valuable  supplement  of  instructive  details  to  his  tra- 
vels, already  so  well  known  and  justly  valued.  To  the  cultivator 
of  science,  the  details  of  the  pursuits  of  so  eminent  a  fellow- 
labourer,  are  replete  with  the  most  gratifying  particulars ; 
and  by  the  learner  will  be  read  with  no  small  profit  and  in- 
struction as  well  as  pleasure.  By  the  divine  and  the  believer 
in  revelation  generally,  this  volume  cannot  but  be  opened 
with  much  interest,  under  the  expectation  of  ascertaining 
what  the  influence  of  the  religious  principle  was  upon  a  man 
of  such  peculiar  and  distinguished  abilities.  To  this  topic  we 
have  already  adverted,  and  therefore  we  will  merely  in  conclu- 
sion observe,  how  clearly  from  such  examples  the  futility  ap- 
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pears  of  setting  up  philosophical  considerations  as  arguments 
against  religion.  It  must  be  obvious  that  such  a  mode  of  argu- 
ment is  a  mere  pretext,  to  conceal  the  real  cause  of  unbelief 
which  lurks  in  the  heart  and  moral  affections.  These  reflections 
arise  most  naturally  from  the  perusal  of  the  Memoirs  before 
us.  And  in  this  point  of  view  the  example  of  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  science,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  benefi- 
cial influence  on  the  philosophical  tyro  ;  who,  emulating  the 
great  characters  that  have  gone  before  him,  is  too  often  led  to 
imitate  their  faults  as  well  as  their  excellencies ;  and  to  sup- 
pose that  because  some  have  violated  all  just  principles  of 
philosophy  in  their  sentiments  respecting  religion,  it  will 
therefore  be  essential  to  his  reputation  to  do  so  too.  Such 
examples  as  that  before  us  will  shew,  that  to  attain  philo- 
sophic celebrity  the  enquirer  is  not  obliged  to  adopt  idle  no- 
tions at  variance  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind  :  that 
the  profession  of  opinions  which  any  fool  is  capable  of  invent- 
ing and  maintaining  is  no  criterion  of  true  genius:  and  that 
there  can  be  no  disgrace  in  following  the  path  of  pure,  ra- 
tional, and  practical  Christianity. 


Art.  VIII.  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke;  with  Specimens  of  his  Poetry  and 
Letters,  and  an  Estimate  of  his  Genius  and  Talents, 
compared  with  those  of  his  Contemporaries.  By  James 
Prior,  Esq.  8vo.    584  pp.     16*.   Baldwin  and  Co.   1824. 

We  observe  among  the  recommendatory  notices  of  this  work 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Newspapers,  that  a  distinguished 
prelate  considers  the  volume  highly  interesting,  and  as  com- 
plete "as  the  materials  possessed  by  the  author  will  allow." 
When  the  reader  is  informed  that  the  materials  are  remark- 
ablv  scarce,  he  will  appreciate  the  discrimination  of  the  right 
reverend  encomiast,  and  not  think  the  worse  of  Mr.  Prior  for 
extracting  a  compliment  out  of  a  censure. 

There  are  many,  however,  to  whom  the  publication  will 
prove  instructive;  because  there  are  many  who  have  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion  since  the  deeds  of  Edmund  Burke  were 
"  familiar  as  household  words"  in  every  mouth,  and  who  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  search  out  his  history  from  the  chro- 
nicles and  pamphlets  of  the  age  which  he  adorned.  But  the 
well-informed  youth,  or  the  aged,  who  have  tenacious  memo- 
ries, will  discover  little  that  is  new  in  the  lucubrations  of  Mr. 
Prior.     The  real  and  authentic  life  of  Burke  is  still  a  dcside- 
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ratum  in  literature  and  history ;  and  it  can  be  supplied  by 
those  only  who  are  in  possession  of  his  confidential  papers. 
Mr.  Prior  has  gleaned  a  handful  of  correspondence  with  the 
family  of  Burke's  Irish  schoolmaster,  and  a  few  letters  to 
Lord  Charlemont  and  others. — The  former  exhibit  an  affec- 
tionate and  grateful  character,  the  latter  are  of  very  little 
consequence.  The  political  secrets  of  the  great  orator  are 
not  yet  revealed  to  the  world,  and  ample  room  is  left  for  the 
work  which  has  been  long  promised  and  looked  for,  and 
which  we  hope  is  yet  to  see  the  light. 

Having  thus  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard  against  expect- 
ing w  hat  Mr.  Prior  is  not  enabled  to  furnish,  we  are  at  li- 
berty to  speak  in  more  favourable  terms  of  the  work  which  he 
has  presented  to  the  public.  It  is  an  honest  and  well-writ- 
ten history  of  Mr.  Burke,  chiefly  compiled  from  parliamen- 
tary documents,  and  interspersed  with  interesting  private 
anecdotes.  To  say  that  it  is  better  than  its  predecessors  is 
not  saying  much : — to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  subject 
would  be  extravagant  and  absurd.  It  is  too  apologetic  for 
history,  and  too  laudatory  for  those  who  honour  without  wor- 
shipping Mr.  Prior's  idol.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  credit- 
able and  spirited  memoir ;  and  we  can  recommend  it  to  the 
perusal  of  those  who  wish  to  make  acquaintance  with  Burke. 
The  preface  states  the  various  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed  respecting  this  eminent  man,  and  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  volume  is  to  prove  each  of  them  incorrect. 

**  Great  as  this  eminent  man's  reputation  is,  it  stands,  as  for  as 
party  feelings  are  concerned,  in  rather  a  singular  predicament.  It 
is  well  known  he  would  not  go  all  lengths  with  any  body  of  men  ; 
that  he  had  an  utter  abhorrence  of  any  thing  resembling  arrogant 
domination  from  any  quarter ;  and  that  by  endeavouring  to  pre- 
serve a  certain  balance  of  powers  in  the  State,  in  different  orders  of 
the  community,  and  in  difl'erent  interests,  religious,  political,  and 
commercial  of  the  kingdom  by  stepping  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  which  is,  after  all,  the  duty  of  honest  pa- 
triotism and  sound  wisdom,  he  incurred  censure  from  the  more 
violent  of  every  class.  He  was  assailed  by  the  zealots  of  power 
for  opposing  the  coercion  of  America,  and  for  prosecuting  Mr, 
Hastings ;  by  the  zealots  of  licentious  freedom,  for  opposing  the 
French  Revolution  ;  by  zealots  in  religion,  for  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  Dissenters  and  lloman  Catholics ;  and  by  other  zea- 
lots in  affairs  of  less  moment. 

"  While  therefore  the  two  great  divisions  in  politics,  one  more 
especially,  think  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  endeavour  to  write  down  his 
name  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  others;  and  a  more  violent, 
though  small  body,  known  under  various  harsh  and  odious  appel- 
lations, have  sworn  a  kind  of  eternal  enmity  to  his  name  for  the 
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overthrow  of  their  doctrines  at  his  hands,  during  the  revolutionary 
fever,  no  special  party  remains  on  whom  devolves  the  business  of 
upholding  his  fame.  Depreciation  and  abuse  from  his  opponents 
remain  uncontradicted.  If  he  has  not  written  and  spoken  himself  into 
repute,  nobody  else  perhaps  can  do  it  for  him  :  nobody  else  certainly 
has  attempted  it.  He  is  left  to  the  buoyancy  of  his  own  merits ; 
to  sink  or  swim  by  intrinsic  powers.  '  For  what  I  have  been,'  said 
he,  '  I  put  myself  upon  my  country ;'  and  among  the  educated  and 
dispassionate  part  of  it,  he  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  decision. 
He  has  worked  his  way  into  general  esteem,  not  by  th6  applauding 
pens  of  intoxicated  followers,  but  by  more  eloquent  though  less 
noisy  advocates ;  by  the  slow,  but  steady  and  sure,  evolution  of 
public  opinion ;  by  the  living  and  speaking  evidences  to  his  deserts 
of  a  constitution  preserved  from  demolition  or  inroad,  an  unshaken 
throne,  an  unpolluted  altar,  an  unplundered  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  the  preservation  of  those  moral  ties  and  habitudes,  which  bind 
together  and  form  the  safe- guard  of  the  whole. 

"  Misrepresentation,  indeed,  answers  it  end  for  a  time.  And  it  is 
sometimes  amusing  to  observe  the  ignorance  or  prejudice,  respect- 
ing Mr.  Burke,  on  public  matters,  which  prevails  among  many, 
who,  at  a  venture,  attribute  to  him  any  thing  that  happens  to  be 
unpopular  at  the  moment — circumstances,  in  which  he  had  no  par- 
ticipation or  interest,  and  principles,  which  he  disclaimed.  In  this 
spirit,  a  Reverend  President  of  a  political  society  at  Liverpool,  not 
long  ago,  stigmatized  him  as  a  deserter  from  the  cause  of  parlia- 
mentary reform ;  more  than  one  of  the  orators  of  the  Common 
Council  of  London  repeated  the  accusatioji,  among  others  equally 
accurate ;  at  some  of  the  county  meetings  he  was  spoken  of  as  a 
sinecure  placeman,  and  an  enemy  to  liberty;  even  at  one  of  the 
largest  book  establishments  in  London,  on  inquiring  for  a  volume 
in  which  it  happened  to  be  said  there  was  something  concerning 
him,  'A  satire,  Sir,  I  suppose,'  was  the  reply,  as  if  satire  was  the 
legitimate  coin  with  which  his  public  labours  deserved  to  be  repaid. 
In  a  private  company  of  that  rank  in  society  where  the  writer  least 
expected  to  hear  such  observations,  his  motives  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Hastings  were  sharply  arraigned  by  some  members  of 
what  are  called  the  Indian  Interest,  though  none  of  them  could  as- 
sign any  thing  like  an  improper  motive  ;  in  another  company  less 
select,  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  most  surprising  man,  but  unhappily 
opposed  to  the  reformation  of  all  abuses  in  government ;  in  a  third, 
he  was  an  ingenious  and  able  writer,  but  too  flowery  in  his  style  ; 
in  a  fourth,  his  political  conduct  was  said  to  be  regulated  by  regard 
merely  to  his  own  interests ;  in  a  fifth,  it  was  a  matter  of  charge 
that  he  had  no  private  property— that  he  took  the  profits  of  his  li- 
terary labours — and  at  length  accepted  of  a  pension  ;  so  that,  by 
this  ingenious  logic,  the  original  sin  of  want  of  fortune  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  remedied,  either  by  the  fair  exertion  of  those  talents 
with  which  Providence  had  endowed  him,  or  by  the  public  grati- 
tude of  his  country.     All  these  facts  came  lately  under  the  eye  and 
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ear  of  the  writer;  tliey  are  samples  of  what  is  heard  every  day ; 
and  are  only  remarkable  as  coming  from  men  who  would  nave  felt 
not  a  little  indignant  at  being  told  they  were  talking  untruths  or 

nonsense. 

*'  Another  order  of  persons  of  more  influence  and  information, 
chiefly  public  writers,  who  have  in  view  to  exalt  another  great  po- 
litical name,  think  it  necessary  to  their  purpose  to  lower,  though 
indirectly  and  circuitously,  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Burke. 

"  From  these  we  hear  of  him  frequently  as  a  man  of  genius,  of 
brilliant  fancy,  and  amusing  talents — carefully  keeping  out  of  view, 
as  if  they  were  wholly  unknown,  those  higher  and  more  profound 
qualities  of  mind  which  form  his  chief  claims  to  distinction.  Sometimes 
again,  he  is  what  they  call  a  philosophical  politician,  meaning  some- 
thing different  from  a  statesman  :  sometimes  he  is  even  admitted  to 
be  the  greatest  writer  of  the  age,  though  with  an  utter  oblivion  of 
that  parliamentary  eloquence  which  made  his  name,  as  an  orator, 
more  celebrated  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  those  of  either  of 
his  two  great  rivals  ;  which  enabled  him  to  take  the  lead  for  many 
years  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  which  drew  the  then  unusual 
honour  of  an  invitation  to  represent  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  the 
kingdom.     At  other  times,  hints  are  dropped  of  how  much  better 
his  genius  would  have  been  exerted   otherwise  than  in  politics. 
This  opinion,  at  best  is  but  mere  trifling.     We  have  no  right  to 
speculate  on  what  he  might  have  been,  but  what  he  was.     Added 
to  an  early  bias  towards  the  pursuit,  there  is  perhaps  little  doubt  but 
that  more  of  the  strength  of  his  mind  was  put  forth  by  the  conten- 
tions of  politics,  than  by  any  other  species  of  discussion.     But  in- 
dependent of  this,  if  he  has  left  behind  in  the  track  of  life  which  he 
chose,  more  for  fame  than  either  of  his  contemporaries ;  namely, 
the  finest  orations  in  our  language,  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
political  disquisitions,  the  introduction  or  support  of  a  series  of  im- 
portant constitutional  measures  for  nearly  30  years  together,  and  a 
reputation  perhaps  above  any  other  for  practical  wisdom,  not  rest- 
ing on  mere  opinion,  but  on  record  in  his  speeches  and  writings — 
surely  it  savours  of  impertinence  to  say  he  would  have  succeeded 
better  in  any  thing  else."     Preface,  p.  xii. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  well  said ;  and  if  Mr.  Prior  had 
contented  himself  with  vindicating  his  hero  against  the  vari- 
ous accusations  here  mentioned,  his  endeavours  might  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  To  maintain  as  has  been  re- 
cently done,  by  a  veteran  antagonist,  that  Burke  was  a  dis- 
honest politician,  swayed  by  interest  and  other  base  motives, 
is  a  charge  which  recoils  upon  the  accuser,  and  subjects  him 
to  that  odium  which  he  endeavoured  to  heap  upon  his  enemy. 
To  underrate  the  splendid  talents,  or  question  the  vast  learn- 
ino-  of  Burke,  would  be  an  idle  and  childish  task ;  and  they 
that  hate  him  most,  are  seldom  weak  enough  to  venture  upon 
it.     Mr.  Prior  has  collected  ample  proofs  of  the  virtue,  the 
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genius,  the  eloquence,  the  industry  of  his  hero  ;  and  we  have 
no  fellow-feeling  with  the  party  or  the  individual  that  refuses 
to  consider  Mr.  Burke  as  an  honour  to  his  country  and  his 
species.  But  the  comparative  merits  of  British  states- 
men, is  a  point  upon  which  difference  of  opinion  is  allowable 
and  inevitable.  And  Mr.  Prior  claims  a  higher  rank  for  the 
subject  of  his  memoir,  than  the  majority  are  inclined  or  au- 
thorised to  confirm. — Not  satisfied  with  answering  all  the 
grosser  charges  against  Mr.  Burke  (the  slight  ones  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter  are  very  slightly  noticed)  his  biographer 
would  make  us  believe  that  the  eloquent  Edmund  was  the  first 
of  human  beings,  and  that  nothing  but  partiality  and  preju- 
dice prevent  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  that  great 
truth. 

"    MR.  BURKE,  MR.  PITT,  MR.  FOX. 

"  It  may  be  an  object  of  inquiry  among  those  who  look  minutely 
to  developement  of  mind,  to  estimate  the  relative  capacity  and 
powers  which  these  three  great  statesmen  and  orators  displayed 
during  their  career,  and  the  rank  which  they  are  likely  to  hold  on 
the  roll  of  history.  No  formal  parallel  will  be  attempted  here ; 
each  has  his  partizans,  and  each  certainly  possesses  peculiar  merits 
of  his  own.  But  as  it  is  not  the  eminence  of  one  or  two  faculties, 
but  the  general  results  of  various  excellence,  that  forms  the  crite- 
rion by  which  great  men  are  usually  judged  and  compared  by  pos- 
terity, so  as  in  this  view  Cicero  has  been  awarded  the  first  place 
among  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  Greeks  also,  Mr.  Burke  is  pretty 
certain  to  lake  the  same  stand  among  the  moderns.  At  present, 
indeed,  political  feelings  and  partialities  may  tempt  many  to  ques- 
tion this ;  he  is  yet  too  near  our  own  time.  His  great  competitors 
have  besides  left  their  names  as  watch-words  and  rallying  points  to 
two  great  parties  in  the  state,  who,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  party 
honour  and  consequence,  claim  the  same  distinction  each  for  its 
particular  leader.  But  party  feelings,  at  least  towards  individuals, 
seldom  outlive  the  generation  they  influence ;  a  century,  or  less, 
completely  dissolves  the  spell ;  men  begin  then  to  look  around 
them  for  some  better  evidences  of  desert  than  the  possession  of 
temporary  power  or  popularity  furnish.  Fame  indeed  is  a  capri- 
cious offering ;  Milton  had  little  or  no  reputation  as  a  poet  while 
he  lived,  and  for  years  afterwards ;  Dryden,  not  more  than  some 
other  writers  whose  names  are  sunk  in  utter  obscurity ;  several 
men  have  almost  governed  our  House  of  Commons,  whose  claim  to 
such  distinction  no  one  now  acknowledges  ;  Mirabeau  ruled  the 
National  Assembly,  yet  what  historian  will  venture  to  class  him 
among  the  good,  or  the  truly  great  ?  Even  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  during  their  lives  only  divided  public  applause  with  rivals 
whom  none  would  now  think  of  placing  in  comparison. 

'♦  No  man  has  excelled,  or  possibly  equalled  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Cabinet,  in  a  tact  for  business,  in  finance,  in  that 
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uncommon  dexterity  which  adapting  itself,  though  without  subser- 
viency, at  once  to  the  wishes  ot  the  sovereign,  and  to  tlie  fluctuat- 
ing feelings  of  the  public,  never,  during  so  long  a  period  of  time, 
lost  the  confidence  of  either.  His  powers  were  only  exceeded  by 
his  prudence. 

*'  In  no  point  of  ability  could  Mr.  Fox  be  deemed  inferior,  and 
in  bursts  of  overpowering  eloquence  was  considered  often  to  have 
the  advantage.  But  as  a  popular  idol,  as  one  born  to  lead  a  for- 
midable party  in  Parliament,  and  to  extract  out  of  casual  political 
coadjutors  devoted  and  enthusiastic  personal  friends,  he  stood 
alone,  and  far  above  all  other  men.  Mr.  Burke  never  did,  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  had  it  been  Ins  lot  to  labour  during  his  life  in  the  ungracious 
work  of  Opposition,  never  could  have  approached  to  an  equality  with 
him  in  this  respect.  His  only  wants,  perhaps,  were  that  caution 
and  moderation  in  which  Mr,  Pitt  excelled. 

"  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,   in   addition  to   displaying  an 
equality  with  them  in  their  most  distinguished  characteristics,  pos- 
sessed other  and  various  powers  to  which  they  had  little  pretension  ; 
and  considering  that  he  had  to  fight  his  way  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  comparative  obscurity,  through  vexatious  jealousies  and 
difficulties  which  never  thwarted   the  career  of  his  great  competi- 
tors, and  buoyed  up  solely  by  his  talents,  he  accomplished  more 
than  they  did  for  fame.     A  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  his  principles  of 
policy  have  been  noticed;  the  detail  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  would  require  a  larger  volume  than  the  present  to  it- 
self.    They  embraced,  during  a  period  of  30  years,  the  ^whole  of 
our  foreign,  colonial,  and  domestic  relations,  under  every  variety 
of  form  and  situation  ;  his  views  extremely  clear,   more  enlarged 
sometimes  than  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,. — more  precise  and  accurate  than 
those  of  Mr.   Fox;  and  though  not  infallible,   no  man  has   com- 
mitted so  few  mistakes,  who  took  so  decided  a  part  on  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  subjects.     It  would  be  a  hazardous  matter  to  point  out 
any  gift  or  capacity,  as  a  statesman,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  was  de- 
ficient ;  in  foresight,  the  first  and  most  important  of  all,  he  confes- 
sedly far  excelled  his  great  contemporaries,  and  all  his  predecessors. 
"  The  same  superiority  belongs  to  him  in  most  of  the  natural  and 
acquired  powers  necessary  to  constitute  the  great  orator,  and  this  is 
not  merely  the  verdict  of  the  critic,  but  he  actually  exhibited  a 
power  over  his  audience,  sometimes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
more  than  once  in  Westminster  Hall,  to  which  they  never  attained. 
Their  oratory  was  often  inferior  to  his  in  extent  of  information,  and 
always,   in  striking  illustration,  in  the  impression  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  greater  wisdom,  in  wit  and  ridicule,  in  pathos,  in  imagery. 
In  (an  useful  but  sometimes  dangerous  power)  force  of  invective, 
above  all  in  that  kindling  of  genius,   called  by  the  critics  the  elo- 
quence of  passion,  and  which  they  deem  essential  to  great  success. 
In  ordinary  business  his  powers  were  perhaps  less  conspicuous  than 
in  affairs  of  importance;  his  speeches,    at  such  times,   imparted 
something  like  the  idea  of  an  ocean  of  mind  :  he  did  not  latterly 
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engage  in,  or  like,  the  common  routine  of  opposition,  but,  as  has 
been  said  of  Shakspeare,  he  was  always  great  when  a  great  occa- 
sion called  for  it. 

*'  If  in  so  many  requisites,  which  go  to  the  formation  of  a  distin. 
guished  political  character,  we  find  Mr.  Burke  on  a  level,  or  above 
his  great  rivals  in  public  life,  there  are  others  of  no  slight  moment 
in  which  comparison  tells  to  their  disadvantage. 

'*  As  a  writer,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  his  vast  supe- 
riority. Mr.  Pitt,  indeed,  did  not  seriously  contend  for  the  honor  ^. 
of  the  press  ;  Mr.  Fox  composed  slowly,  and  with  labour,  very  u..  • 
like  his  mode  of  speaking,  sometimes  complaining  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  process  as  almost  vexatious  ;  Mr.  Burke  was  rapid  in  compo- 
sition, though  patient  in  careful  revision,  and,  independent  of  mere 
literary  execution,  there  are  more  traces  of  vigour  and  originality 
of  mind  in  any  one  of  his  pamphlets  than  in  Mr.  Fox's  History. 
In  the  extent  of  his  general  knowledge  he  excelled  them  both.  As 
a  man  of  general  genius  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  certainly  had  him  in 
his  eye  in  the  definition  of  that  quality),  who  seemed  capable  of 
surpassing  in  any  pursuit  to  which  he  chose  to  devote  his  attention, 
he  excelled  them.  As  a  philosophical  critic,  the  Essay  on  the  Sab- 
lime  and  Beautiful,  places  him  far  above  them ;  and  in  that  general 
truth  of  deduction  from  experience  and  from  appearances,  whether 
in  the  moral,  natural,  or  political  world,  which  constitutes  the  phi- 
losopher, his  superiority  is  equally  incontestible.  In  powers  of 
conversation  he  far  excelled  them.  In  a  fine  and  correct  taste  for 
the  arts  he  excelled  them.  In  classical  learning  he  was  at  least  on 
a  par  with  them  ;  and  in  classical  criticism,  though  Mr.  Fox  was  an 
excellent  critic,  he  had  perhaps  the  advantage  in  depth  and  inge- 
nuity. Even  in  epistolary  communication,  the  business  of  some 
men,  and  the  occasional  occupation  of  all,  the  same  marked  supe- 
riority, whether  in  the  familiar  letter  or  the  more  formal  exposition 
of  public  business,  is  as  obvious  as  in  any  other  of  his  talents.  Of 
his  pre-eminence  over  Mr.  Fox,  with  whom  he  has  been  more  par- 
ticularly compared  in  the  various  excellences  constituting  a  very 
great  man.  Dr.  Johnson,  with  characteristic  precision,  stated  his 
conviction  in  a  single  sentence ;  '  Sir,'  said  he,  alluding  to  some 
political  opinions  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  *  he  is  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  Fox  (dog)  star,  and  the  Irish  constellation.' 
Among  politicians  he  is  what  Michael  Angelo  is  among  artists. 

"  Viewed  in  whatever  light,  he  must  always  be  considered  a 
most  extraordinary  man— extraordinary  in  his  talents,  in  his  ac- 
quirements, in  his  rise,  in  his  progress,  and  in  his  end ;  for  the  last 
efforts  of  his  mind  rise  in  power  and  in  brilliancy  over  almost  any  of 
the  preceding,  He  lived  in  a  momentous  time,  and  seemed  made 
for  such  an  occasion  by  the  delight  he  felt  in  strong  excitements, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  exertions  to  which  they  gave  rise,_  He 
may  be  considered  in  politics  what  the  great  reformers  were  in  re- 
ligionA  possessed  of  zeal,  powers,   and   perseverance,   altogether 
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boundless,  to  influence  at  favourable  moments,  the  minds  of  men 
from  their  customary  channels  of  thought  to  such  as  he  deemed 
more  advantageous.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  being  the  great 
presiding  genius  of  a  country,  and  his  great  contemporaries  should 
have  been  his  ministers ;  he  should  have  originated  measures,  and 
they  have  carried  them  into  execution.  Public  servants,  as  able  as 
they  were,  and  (if  that  be  any  criterion  of  merit)  infinitely  more 
successful,  have  been  often  seen  in  the  world,  but  it  has  required 
two  thousand  years  to  produce  one  Cicero  and  one  Burke.  Great 
as  his  fame  is,  it  is  not  probably  ne^r  its  height ;  calculated  as  he  is, 
in  the  various  characters  of  statesman,  orator,  and  writer,  to  descend 
to  a  late  period  of  time,  to  gain  in  reputation  as  he  recedes  from 
the  fleeting  animosities  and  prejudices  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  to 
excite  regret  and  surprise  that  we  should  have  had  among  us  the 
great  master-spirit  in  political  prophesying  and  teaching,  and  not 
oftener  have  profited  by  his  admonitions. 

"  •  This  I  deliberately  and  steadily  affirm,'  writes  a  learned  man 
more  than  once  quoted,  after  an  animated  eulogy  on  him  as  a  critic 
and  philosopher,  *  that  of  all  the  men  who  are,  or  who  ever  have 
been,  eminent  for  energy  or  splendour  of  eloquence,  or  for  skill 
and  grace  in  composition,  there  is  not  one  who,  in  genius  or  erudi- 
tion, in  philanthropy  or  piety,  or  in  any  of  the  qualities  of  a  wise 
and  good  man,  surpasses  Burke.' 

**  *  To  whom,'  said  Sheridan  in  his  happier  moments,  *  I  look  up 
with  homage,  whose  genius  is  commensurate  to  his  philanthropy, 
whose  memory  will  stretch  itself  beyond  the  fleeting  objects  of  any 
little,  partial,  temporary  shuffling,  through  the  whole  range  of  hu- 
man knowledge  and  honourable  aspirations  after  human  good,  as 
large  as  the  system  which  forms  life,  as  lasting  as  those  objects 
which  adorn  it'."     P.  559. 

As  a  comparison  betv/een  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  all  this  is 
partial  and  incomplete.  It  dilates  upon  the  strong  points  of 
the  first,  and  passes  very  rapidly  over  those  in  which  he  was 
deficient.  Mr.  Prior  attributes  the  present  admiration  of 
Pitt  and  Fox  to  the  circumstance  of  their  names  havino-  be- 
come the  rallying  point  of  parties.  But  why  was  not  Mr. 
Burke  the  rallying  word  of  a  party  also,  if  he  has  surpassed 
or  equalled  his  great  competitors  i  As  a  writer,  he  was  of 
course  superior  to  them  both;  because  the  one  wrote  nothing, 
and  the  other  wrote  indifferently.  As  a  philosopher  and  critic, 
he  may  also  be  far  enough  beyond  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  im- 
mersed in  business  from  his  boyhood ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  was 
so  long  a  man  of  pleasure.  But  as  practical  statesmen,  the  sim- 
ple fact  is,  that  while  the  other  two  easily  attained  and  long  pre- 
served the  highest  place,  reputation  and  power  in  the  country, 
the  third  never  possessed  it  for  a  moment ;  and  if  it  had  been 
freely  conferred  upon  him,  he  would  not  have  retained  it  for 
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a  year.     Mr.  Prior's  endeavour  to  explain  away  the  superior 
success  of  Fox,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  success. 

**  Thus  terminated  the  most  hardy  and  able-fought  party  struggle 
in  our  history,  and  with  it  virtually  the  war  in  which  it  originated ; 
but  it  did  not  leave  Mr.  Burke,  as  it  found  him,  undisputed  leader 
of  his  party. 

"  Mr.  Fox,  his  political  pupil  and  friend,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  treading  closely  on  his  heels,  now  advanced  to  an  equality  in 
the  conduct  of  Parliamentary  business,  and  finally  took  the  lead. 
For  this  there  were  some  obvious  reasons.  Inferior  to  his  tutor,  as 
a  great  and  commanding  orator,  and  what  ought  to  be  of  more  con- 
sequence to  the  country — as  a  wise  and  sound  statesman,  he  fre- 
quently excelled  most  men  in  vigour  of  debate ;  but  more  especiallj'' 
possessed  a  peculiar  tact  beyond  all  his  contemporaries  and  all  his 
predecessors  without  exception,  for  being  at  thehead  of  a  political 
party.  He  enjoyed  all  the  weight  which  birth  and  connexion  (and 
these  are  essential  objects  among  the  Whigs  of  England)  could  give : 
his  acquaintance  with  the  great  was  necessarily  extensive,  and  his 
friendships  nearly  as  general ;  with  the  young,  by  community  of 
pursuits  and  pleasures,  with  the  old  and  staid,  by  community  of  in- 
formation and  talent.  His  fortune  was  considerable,  had  it  not 
been  squandered,  his  temper  in  general  easy,  his  thirst  for  popu- 
larity excessive,  his  manners  were  adapted  to  gain  it,  and  his  sacri- 
fices to  ensure  it ;  his  very  faults  and  weaknesses  were  with  many 
more  matter  of  jest  and  favour  than  of  censure.  Some  of  his  doc- 
trines were  more  to  the  taste  of  the  people,  who  placed  confidence 
in  his  sincerity;  and  with  scarcely  a  shiUing  he  could  call  his  own, 
they  were  pleased  to  think  him  in  spirit  the  most  independent. 

"  In  all  these  points  he  had  the  advantage  over  his  coadjutor, 
who  also  suffered  some  loss  of  weight  by  his  rejection  at  Bristol,  by 
his  disregard  of  the  popular  voice  when  he  thought  it  ill-directed, 
by  a  more  uncompromising  temper,  by  being  supposed  a  dependant 
of  Lord  Rockingham,  and,  ansong  a  certain  class,  by  bemg  a  native 
of  Ireland.  There  was  unquestionably  a  jealousy  of  the  merits  and 
influence  of  Mr.  Burke,  even  among  many  who  advocated  the 
same  cause,  which 'nothing  but  very  uncommon  powers  and  exer- 
tions enabled  him  to  surmount,  and  of  which  he  complained. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  he  had  kept  the  lead  in 
the  Commons  for  ten  years ;  and,  had  Lord  North  fallen  three 
years  sooner,  would  have  been  made  efficient  Minister ;  the  com- 
mon opinion,  early  expressed  at  the  table  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
being,  that  '  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  save  the  empire  from 
dismemberment.'  Even  just  before  that  Minister's  resignation,  he 
himself  remarks  he  had  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  public  con- 
fidence, notwithstanding  the  jealousy  and  obloquy  which  had 
assailed  him  during  much  of  his  career.  '  I  do  not  say  I  saved  my 
country — I  am  sure  I  did  my  country  much  service.  There  were 
few  indeed  that  did  not  at  that  time  acknowledge  it.' 
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'*  That  Mr.  Fox  should  now  prevail,  with  Westminster  a(  his 
back,  with  unbounded  popularity  in  the  nation,  and  the  advantage 
of  that  aristocratic  feeling  in  his  favour,  obviously  inherent  in  all 
our  arrangements,  is  not  surprising.  Mr.  Burke,  who  considered 
humility  in  the  estimate  of  ourselves  a  species  of  moral  duty,  sub- 
mitted to  the  sense  of  his  party  without  a  murmur.  A  vain  man 
would  have  resented  this  ;  a  weak  one  complained  of  it ;  an  am- 
bitious or  selfish  one  probably  taken  advantage  of  it  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  quit  the  connexion  for  ever,  and  throw  the  weight 
of  his  name  and  talents  into  the  opposite  scale. 

"  In  the  division  of  the  spoil  of  office,  his  share  was  a  seat  in  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  Paymaster-Generalship  of  the  Forces,  then 
the  most  lucrative  office  in  the  State,  and  remarkable  for  having 
been  held  by  Lords  Chatham,  Holland,  North,  and  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  previous  to  their  becoming  first  Ministers.  Considerable 
surprise  was  expressed  at  his  not  being  included  in  the  Cabinet ; 
one  reason  assigned  for  which  was  his  desire  to  purge  the  office  in 
question,  though  the  real  one  perhaps  was  the  necessities  of  his 
party,  which  required  the  Cabinet  offices  for  men  of  greater  family 
and  Parliamentary  interest,  though  of  far  inferior  talents ;  and  also 
for  Lord  Shelburne  and  his  friends ;  who  enjoyed  a  large  share  of 
royal  favour.  It  is  also  true  that  he  drove  no  bargain  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  expressing  to  his  friends  sentiments  similar  to  those  of  a  great 
statesman  of  the  present  day* — his  willingness  to  serve,  not  where 
ambition  might  dictate,  but  where  the  general  interests  of  govern- 
ment required."     P.  260. 

These  are  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory  statements. 
It  is  not  possible  that  a  man  who  had  been  **  undisputed 
leader  of  his  party"  for  so  many  years,  should  descend  to  the 
Paymastership  of  the  Forces,  while  his  reputation  continued 
unimpaired.  Mr.  Fox's  accession  might  have  taken  the  lead 
out  of  his  hands;  but  it  would  not  have  reduced  him  to  a 
fourth-rate  post.  That  post  had  been  occupied  by  Chatham 
and  North ;  but  not  after  they  had  been  the  decided  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Irish  birth,  want  of  connection,  &c. 
are  also  insuflScient  explanation  of  the  difficulty ;  and  the 
reader  who  trusts  implicitly  to  Mr.  Prior,  will  never  be  able 
to  explain  the  neglect  which  attended  the  hero  of  bis  work. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  embarassment  in  the  shortest  man- 
ner, we  must  endeavour  to  form  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
Mr.  Burke's  character  and  services  than  the  attachment  of 
his  biographer  will  suffer  him  to  draw.  That  picture  will  not 
exhibit  him  in  an  unfavourable  light.  Our  intention  upon 
this  subject  has  been  already  sufficiently  expressed  :  but  per- 
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haps  it  will  account  for  the  failure  of  many  of  his  plans, 
and  for  his  comparative  want  of  success  in  the  political  race, 
without  imputing  any  gross  misconduct  either  to  his  enemies 
or  his  friends. 

We  believe  then,  that  upon  a  candid  review  of  the  life  of 
this  extraordinary   man,  it  will  be  found,  that  he  was  much 
Aviser  in  contemplation  than  in  action,  and  that  he  was  de- 
ficient, to  an  unusual  degree,    in  the  art  of  governing  his 
fellow-creatures.     He  knew  well  enough  how  it  ought  to  be 
done;  but  he  could  not  do  it.     And  influenced  throughout 
his  career  by  a  hatred  of  oppression  and   tyranny,  he  was 
remarkably  ill-calculated   for  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
government  of  a  free  country.     Look  to  the  American  war; 
where  every  one  now  admits,   that  Burke  was  theoretically 
right.    Was  he  ever  able  to  convince  the  nation  of  the  justice 
of  his  views?     Did  not  his  unmeasured  violence  contribute 
to  strengthen  the  anti-American  feeling  which  existed  in  this 
country,  and  to  make  England  more  willing  to  support  an 
expensive  and  disastrous  war?     Did  not  his  commendation 
of  the  American  patriots,  who,  like  other  patriots,  had  their 
own  ends  to  serve,  and   were,  on  many  points,  decidedly  in 
the  wrong,  distract  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the  origin 
of  the  national  quarrel,  in  which  those  same  persons  were  as 
decidedly  in  the  right?     No  historical  fact  is  more  certain, 
than  that  the  war  with  America  was  popular.     Mr.  Burke 
exerted  all  his  powers  to  make  it  unpopular  ;  aad  he  failed. 
The  same  thing  occurred  in  another  great  undertaking — the 
introduction  of  a  more  liberal  system  of  commercial  reo-ula- 
tions,  particularly  by  opening  the  trade  of  Ireland.     So  un- 
fortunate were  his  attempts   on  this  subject,  on  which  the 
wisdom   and  justice  of  his  views  are  unquestionable,  that  he 
could  not  keep  his  ground,  even  among  his  own  supporters 
and  partizans,  and  was  compelled   to  retire  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  Bristol,  with  the  loss  of  much  political  conse- 
quence. 

The  coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  Mr.  Burke's  work,  and  a  more 
fatal  obstacle  to  the  power  of  his  own  party,  and,  therefore, 
as  he  supposed  to  the  good  of  the  country,  could  hardly  have 
been  created  by  man.  The  aristocratical  influence  of  the 
Whigs,  and  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Fox,  were  separately  very 
great.  But  when  the  two  were  to  be  combined  by  such  a 
vinculum  as  Lord  North,  their  good  qualities  served  only  to 
neutralize  each  other,  and  their  bad  ones  precipitated  them 
from  their  places.  The  share  which  Mr.  Burke  had  in  the  con- 
coction of  the  India  Bill,  is  a  very  doubtful  point.     Some  men 
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attribute  the  measure  solely  to  his  counsels  ;  and  their  opinion 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable;  and  thus,  with  Mr.  Prior, 
give  the  credit  of  the  scheme  to  Fox  :  but  they  admit,  that 
Burke  was  its  most  strenuous  supporter,  and  bis  imagination 
never  led  him  further  astray  than  when  it  taught  him  to  defend 
so  unnecessary,  so  useless,  so  unconstitutional  a  measure. 

We  pass  rapidly  over  the  Regency,  and  the  Impeachment. 

— The  former  was  a  mere  struggle  for  power ;  and  Burke 

gave  great  offence    to  the  friends    of  the  King,  and  very 

little  satisfaction  to  the  supporters  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  the  impeachment  he  observed  no  proportion  between  his 

charges  and  his  evidence;   and  its    ultimate  effect  was  to 

varnish  the  deformities  of  a  bad  system,  by  an  unsuccessful 

attempt  to  lay  the  blame  of  it  upon  a  single  individual.     It 

cannot  be  denied,  that  India  had  reason  to  complain ;  and 

that  the  prodigious  exertions  of  Mr.  Burke  contributed  to 

procure  a  redress  of  her  grievances ;  but  he  raised  a  tempest 

in  which  the  star  of  truth  became  invisible,  and  few  could 

learn  what  course  to  steer.     If  Hastings  was  guilty,  Burke 

failed  to  prove  him  so.     If  innocent,  the  impeachment  was  a 

monster  of  cruelty  and  injustice.     We  do  not  attribute  Mr. 

'    Burke's  conduct  in  this  business  to  private  motives ;  (though 

Mr.  Prior  ought  to  have  known  that  such  motives  have  been 

assigned) :   we  believe  that  it  had  its  original  in  the  same 

ungovernable  temper  which,  on  so  many  occasions,  made  a 

dupe  and  a  victim  of  Mr.  Burke.  • 

The  French  Revolution  was  the- last  and  greatest  scene  of 
his  exertions.  And  it  was  here  that  his  character  became 
fully  known,  his  sincerity  and  independence  placed  above  all 
question,  and  the  errors  of  earlier  days  atoned  for.  His 
writings  on  the  Revolution  will  immortalize  Edmund  Burke; 
and  they  v/ill  be  consulted  as  a  storehouse  of  wit,  eloquence, 
wisdom,  and  truth,  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written  shall  endure.  But  never  was  his  imagination  more 
wanton  and  wandering  than  in  these  great  works.  His  de- 
fence, or  rather  his  praise  of  the  Court  of  France,  before  the 
Revolution,  was  an  outrage  on  common  sense  and  decency. 
His  invectives  against  the  English  admirers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, were  too  bitter  and  general,  and  goaded  thousands  into 
the  arms  of  Jacobinism,  who  might  have  been  withdrawn,  by 
different  usage,  from  her  snare.  And  although  he  was  the 
first  to  perceive  the  rising  storm,  and  Ibretel  its  amazing 
fury,  we  are  indebted  to  the  prudence  and  energy  of  others 
for  weathering  the  storm  in  safety. 

In  each,  therefore,  of  his  greater  undertakings,  Mr.  Burke 
wanted  the  first  requisite  for  a  practical  statesman — the  power 
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of  persuading,  and  i^overning  his  fellow-creatnres.  He  had 
not  the  art  of  inducing  the  country  to  listen  to  his  councils, 
or  trust  to  his  guidance.  Whether  it  was  that  an  overbearing 
disposition  disabled  him  from  forming  a  band  of  able  sup- 
porters, or  that  his  friends  shrank  back  from  following  him  in 
the  slippery  paths  he  was  prepared  to  tread  ;  or  that  he  could 
not  convince  his  hearers  of  the  justice  and  advantage  of  the 
measures  which  he  determined  to  pursue,  it  was  still  the 
want  of  a  capacity  for  government,  that  prevented  him  from 
taking  his  seat  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox.  When 
we  compare  him  with  the  statesmen  of  his  own  age,  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  him  the  first  or  even  the  second  place. 
But  if  we  turn  to  those  of  the  present  day,  more  especially 
to  those  who  advocate  the  cause  of  Opposition,  where  can  we 
discover  the  slightest  vestige  of  his  mantle .''  Sincere  and 
sober  piety,  unblemished  private  character,  chivalrous  spirit, 
profound  learning,  and  imaginative  eloquence,  are  out  of 
fashion  now  ;  and  the  popular  cause  is  entrusted  to  political 
hacks,  and  political  quacks,  who  would  not  have  ventured  to 
open  their  mouths  in  the  Augustan  age  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 


Art.  IX.  The  Apostle  Paul  a  pattern  for  Christian 
Ministers.  A  Sermon. ^Jreached  at  a  General  Ordination 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chester,  on  Siaidai/  October 
3,  1824,  bi/  the  Rev.  William  Hale  Hale,  M.A.  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Chester,  and  Preacher  at  the  Charier  House.  8vo. 
is  pp.    Is.Gd.     Kivingtons.    1824. 

Few  ceremonies  are  more  important  or  more  interesting  than 
an  Ordination  ;  and  it  should  be  performed,  if  possible,  in  the 
most  public  manner.  Circumstances  may  justify  an  oc- 
casional departure  from  the  general  rule,  but  the  Church 
loses  opportunities  of  exciting  public  respect  and  of  enforc- 
ing sacred  duties  when  the  vows  of  her  Ministers,  instead  of 
being  pronounced  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  are  whis- 
pered in  private  to  the  Bishop.  Cathedrals  are  not  adapted 
to  the  daily  wants  of  a  Protestant  parish.  Nor  are  paro- 
chial Churches  adapted  to  the  performance  of  the  occasional 
ceremonies  of  religion.  It  is  in  the  "long  drawn  aisle/' 
amidst  the  full  swell  of  the  anthem,  where  every  object  is 
tinged  with  solemnity,  and  the  most  careless  minds  are  im- 
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pressed  with  awe,  that  the  venerable  prelates  of  the  Church 
receive  the  future  servants  of  their  common  Master  with 
the  greatest  propriety  and  effect.  The  claims  of  the  Priest- 
hood must  be  better  understood  and  their  minds  more 
deeply  convinced  of  the  importance  of  their  sacred  charge, 
when  the  ceremony  of  Ordination  was  performed  with  all  the 
pomp  of  Cathedral  Service,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
congregation. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  contrary  custom  prevails  or  in- 
creases, or  that  every  thing  connected  with  this  branch  of 
the  Episcopal  Functions  is  not  arranged  with  due  decorum. 
But  while  the  blemishes  which  attach  to  our  Establishment 
are  carefully  removed,  and  among  the  rest,  the  facility  of 
obtaining  admission  into  the  number  of  her  servants  is,  in 
almost  every  diocese,  at  an  end,  we  conceive  that  a  formal 
celebration  of  the  Ordination  Service,  might  complete  the 
good  work.  If  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  orders  were 
communicated  to  the  public  some  time  before  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremony,  a  man  of  doubtful  character  could 
hardly  present  himself  for  acceptance,  and  it  would  be  the 
fault  of  the  laity  if  he  were  accepted.  If  the  good  conduct 
and  competent  learning  of  the  younger  clergy  were  solemnly 
certitied  to  the  people  by  their  Bishop,  the  general  respect 
entertained  for  the  Order  could  not  fail  to  increase.  And 
the  hearts  of  the  young  must  be  much  harder  than  we  believe 
them  to  be,  if  these  circumstances  passed  away  without  pro- 
ducing valuable  fruit.  The  Priestly  Office  can  never  be 
properly  discharged,  unless  the  feelings  are  alive  to  its  im- 
portance ;  and  few  things  cau  have  more  power  of  awakening 
and  fixing  them,  than  the  solemnity  with  which  it  is  con- 
ferred. 

The  Sermon  before  us  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  these  observations.  It  is  a  plain,  but  most  earnest  appeal 
to  the  consciences  of  those  who  are  about  to  be  ordained ; 
and  we  trust  that  no  man  can  enter  upon  the  sacred  duties  of 
the  ministerial  eflBce,  without  acknowledging  the  truth  and 
importance  of  Mr.  Hale's  observations. 

'♦  Think,  I  beseech  you,  what  a  glorious  and  what  a  fearful  pri- 
vilege it  is  to  be  stewards  of  the  household  of  God, — to  be  com- 
missioned to  feed  the  souls  of  men  with  spiritual  food,  and  to  be 
answerable  for  the  loss,  if  any,  for  lack  of  sustenance,  fail  of 
coming  to  Christ.  What  would  you  have  thought,  if  when  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  received  his  commission  to  preach  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, he  had  through  idleness  or  fearfulness,  shrunk  from  the  task  ? 
What  a  spiritual  famine  would  have  ensued,  had  he  kept  back  the 
bread  of  life  !     What  a  load  of  guilt  would  have  lain  heavily  upon 
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his  soul !  No  less  guilty  is  he,  who  being  now  sent  to  teach,  ne- 
glects his  charge  :  and  whether  it  be  ignorance  that  hinders  hitn 
from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  '  steward  of  God's  mysteries,'  or 
whether  it  be  a  careless  indifference  to  the  work  he  has  undertaken, 
which  paralyses  his  own  exertions,  and  is  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  others — in  both  cases  the  heaviest  guilt  is  incurred.  Igno- 
rance is  as  inexcusable  as  indifference  :  for  religious  studies  are  the 
sweetest  recreations  of  a  mind  imbued  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
when  hallowed  by  prayer  and  holy  intention,  they  shed  a  calm  in- 
fluence over  the  heart,  which  purifies  the  thoughts  and  raises  them 
to  heaven,  and  makes  all  other  studies  appear  to  be  of  very  inferior 
consideration,  and  serviceable  only  as  the  handmaids  of  religious 
knowledge.  What  excuse  then  can  he  urge,  who,  being  called  to  be 
*  steward  of  God's  mysteries,'  is  content  with  such  a  knowledge  of 
them  as  may  be  pardonable  in  any  but  in  those  who  have  to  teach  ? 
The  scribe  who  is  '  instructed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven'  must 
meditate  upon  the  secrets  of  the  Gospel,  and  '  exercise  himself 
therein  day  and  night.' — Let  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  first  get  an 
influence  over  his  heart,  and  it  will  regulate  his  understanding,  and 
direct  him  to  the  best  use  of  his  mental  faculties  ;  lie  will  then  be  a 
steward  prepared  to  feed  the  household  of  the  Lord,  bringing  forth 
from  the  treasury  of  religious  knowledge  '  things  new  and  old.' 

*'  It  may  then  be  allowed  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel  to  address 
his  flock  in  the  language  of  the  text,  and  to  require  that  they  es- 
teem him  as  a  *  minister  of  Christ,  and  steward  of  the  mysteries  of 
God.'  But  if  he  ask  all  the  honour  due  to  his  office,  let  him  re- 
member, that  however  it  may  be  due  to  him  as  a  Christian  pastor, 
empowered  to  teach,  it  is,  in  fact,  never paidio  any,  but  those  who 
earn  it  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  1  grant,  that  there 
is  respect  due  to  the  office  itself;  and  that,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Apostle  *  the  elders  that  rule  well  are  worthy  of  a 
double  honour ;'  but  of  what  value  to  any  man  is  a  respect  paid 
merely  on  account  of  his  office,  and  because  men  have  too  much 
regard  for  the  Clergy  not  to  reverence  in  some  degree  even  the 
unworthy  members  of  so  high  and  sacred  an  order  I  No  reproach 
is  more  bitter,  no  censure  more  severe,  than  that  cast  upon  the 
formal  and  careless  dispenser  of  God's  word  and  sacraments  by 
those,  who  wait  upon  his  ministry  lest  they  should  appear  to  de- 
spise the  lawfully  appointed  minister  of  Christ,  and  who  pay  that 
outward  respect  to  the  pastor,  which  in  their  hearts  they  withhold 
from  the  man.''     P.  11. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  exalted  notions  of  the  minis- 
terial office,  by  showing  that  we  are,  as  St.  Paul  was,  ♦  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.'  Whilst,  however, 
for  our  encouragement,  we  love  to  trace  a  resemblance  between 
his  labours  and  our  own,  let  us  beware  of  placing  ourselves  on  a 
level  with  the  Apostle,  either  as  regards  our  call  to  the  ministry, 
or  our  authority  in  the  Church.  There  is  enough  of  likeness  be- 
tween our  office  and  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  make  us  hope,  that 
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the  same  blessing  which  prospered  his  ministry  amongst  the  Gen- 
tiles, will  accompany  our  preaching  of  the  word  of  life  amongst  a 
people  who  already  confess  the  name  of  Christ;  and  if  we  share, 
in  some  degree,  the  Apostle's  labours,  we  may  hope  also  to  partake 
of  the  glory  of  an  Apostle's  reward.  But  the  difference  between 
our  station  and  that  of  St.  Paul  is  also  great,  and,  if  duly  consi- 
dered, it  will  keep  us  humble,  and  make  us  mindful,  that  an  in- 
spired Apostle  in  the  exercise  of  plenary  authority  might  be  justi- 
fied in  doing  many  things  which  would  be  now  incompatible  with 
the  duties  of  a  subordinate  minister  of  the  Church.  His  call  was 
miraculous ;  ours  has  been  through  the  ordinary  influence  of  the 
spirit  blessing  the  use  of  human  means.  His  commission  was  uni- 
versal, '  Lo  1  send  thee  to  the  Gentiles;'  ottrs  is  particular,  and 
confined  to  a  part  of  Christ's  flock.  He  was  answerable  to  no 
man,  but  only  to  the  Lord ;  we  both  to  the  Lord  and  also  to  men, 
to  those  his  servants  who  have  the  rule  over  us.  It  was  Ai*  pro- 
vince to  govern  the  Church  ;  it  is  ours  to  submit  to  her  laws,  and 
to  make  a  conscience  of  preferring  her  public  judgment  before  our 
own. 

"  Let  us  then  refrain  from  applying  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
flocks,  either  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit,  the  verse  succeeding'  the 
text :  •  With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged 
of  by  you,  or  by  man's  judgment.'  The  Apostle  has  good  grounds 
in  his  authority  as  an  Apostle,  and  in  his  inspiration,  to  refuse  the 
judgment  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  Like  him  we  should  be  able 
to  appeal  to  the  great  searcher  of  hearts,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of 
our  intentions  and  the  uprightness  of  our  conduct ;  but  our  autho- 
rity being  different  from  his,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  us  to  despise  the  judgment  which  our  people  will 
form  of  us,  or  to  contemn  the  advice  and  counsel  of  those  who  are 
the  Governors  of  the  Church.  The  congregation  must  not,  how- 
ever, direct  us  what  or  how  we  are  to  teach,  nor  must  we  suit  our 
doctrine  to  their  love  of  error  or  caprice.  We  must  declare  to 
them  *  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ;'  and  if  we  so  temper  our  exhor- 
tations to  holiness  with  sound  doctrine,  as  to  show  that  right  belief 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  sincere  love  of  God  and  an  obedient 
heart,  we  need  not  fear  that  the  *  words  we  speak  will  be  spoken 
in  vain.'  In  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  we  must  take  our  rule 
of  preaching  from  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  and  avail  our- 
selves of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  the 
great  and  holy  calling  of  an  evangelist ;  but  in  matters  of  conduct, 
in  things  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  the  propriety  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  opinion  entertained  by  those  committed  to  our  care, 
we  are  bound  on,  every  occasion  to  consult  the  feelings  of  our 
people.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  cautious  lest  our  manner,  our  habits 
of  life,  and  not  least  our  amusements,  prove  a  stumbling-block  in 
their  way,  and  hinder  them  from  coming  to  the  truth.  We  may 
at  times,  from  mere  thoughtlessness,  appear  to  forget  that  we  are 
men  engaged  in  the  serious  work  of  saving  souls  from  death  :  but 
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the  laity,  however  careless  they  may  be  of  their  own  duty,  never 
forget  what  we  are.  They  know  that  as  stewards  of  God's  myste- 
ries, we  ought  always  to  show,  by  our  grave  deportment,  that  the 
awful  doctrines  which  we  teach  are  deeply  impressed  on  our  own  hearts. 
Our  mirth  must  always  be  innocent — it  must  have  in  it  no  wanton 
levity,  nothing  that  savours  of  irreverence  towards  God,  or  of  disre- 
gard to  the  most  perfect  purity.  Our  amusements  should  be  fitting 
men  who  are  busily  engaged  in  preaching  the  word  of  life,  and  who 
know  how  unequal  they  are  to  convince  the  sinner,  and  to  resist 
temptation,  unless  fortified  by  daily  study  and  continual  prayer. 
He  must  be  indeed  an  insincere  and  unworthy  servant  of  Christ, 
who  will  not  cheerfully  sacrifice  to  the  service  of  his  Lord  his  in- 
dulgence in  amusements  which  are  wasteful  of  his  time,  which  dis- 
sipate his  thoughts,  and  bring  also  scandal  upon  himself,  and  upon 
the  sacred  order  to  which  he  belongs. 

*'  Lastly,  let  me  intreat  you  to  strive  earnestly,  that  the  dedica- 
tion of  yourselves,  which  you  are  now  in  the  presence  of  the 
Church  about  to  make,  may  be  altogether  perfect  and  sincere. 
What  you  are  here  to  devote  and  consecrate  to  God,  is  not  some 
few  hours  of  your  time,  such  as  will  suffice  for  the  public  ministra- 
tions of  religion,  but  your  life,  your  thoughts,  your  words,  your 
actions.  You  promise  to  '  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhor- 
tation, to  doctrine,' — to  meditate  on  the  things  of  God,  *  to  give 
yourselves  wholly  to  them,'  to  '  bend  all  your  cares  and  studies 
this  way.'  If  you  have  any  regard  for  your  own  souls,  any  com- 
passion for  the  perishing  souls  of  others,  the  character  of  your 
life  from  this  day  forward  will  be  that  of  a  perfect  dedication  to 
the  service  of  God.  And  if  in  such  a  temper  of  mind  you  both 
undertake  and  persevere  in  the  duties  of  your  sacred  office,  you 
will  find,  by  experience,  what  every  faithful  minister  of  Chrisf 
has  found,  that  no  manner  of  life  on  earth  is  so  blessed  as  that  of 
the  laborious  servant  of  God.''    P.  14. 

As  long  as  the  youthful  servants  of  their  Lord  are  ad- 
dressed in  this  strain,  and  proper  steps  are  taken  to  preserve 
the  impression  that  is  made  upon  them,  Uie  character  of  the 
English  clergy  must  increase  from  day  to  day  ;  and  the  bene- 
fits arising  from  their  ministry  be  more  extensively  felt  and 
acknowledged.  Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Haie  for 
the  valuable  service  which  he  has  rendered ;  and  there  is 
another  point  of  view  in  which  his  discourse  is  more  espe- 
cially interesting,  since  it  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen 
of  the  piety,  judgment,  and  zeal  with  which  the  concerns  of 
an  important  diocese  will  be  conducted,  by  the  distinguished 
prelate  before  whom  this  discourse  was  preached. 
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Art.  X.  An  Essay  on  Human  Liberty.  By  the  late 
Rev,  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and 
President  of  Qjneens  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  130  pp. 
4*.     Cadell,  London  ;  Blackwood,  Edinburgh.     1824. 

There  are  two  grounds  upon  which  this  work  is  intitled  to 
especial  attention :  first,  because,  as  the  Editor  observes  in 
his  Preface,  *'the  subject  of  human  liberty  had  long  occupied 
a  considerable  share  of  the  Dean's  attention,  and  his  opinions 
upon  it  were  supposed  to  lean  to  what  is  called,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  side  of  the  question  :"  and,  secondly,  because,  not 
only  was  his  '*  mind  possessed  of  great  powers,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  bearings  of  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion ;"  but  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  Calvinistic  churchman 
of  whom  such  an  assertion  can  be  made.  Several  of  his 
friends  and  coadjutors  might  surpass  the  late  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle in  professional  learning,  activity,  and  usefulness,  but  in 
philosophic  depth  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  he  was  justly 
esteemed  superior  to  them  all. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  bringing 
modern  Calvinism  to  the  test.  Here  it  is  expounded,  ex- 
amined, applied,  and  limited  by  its  ablest  votary.  And  men 
who  will  not  search  into  the  system  for  themselves,  may  form 
some  idea  of  its  nature  and  consequences  from  the  picture 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Milner.  If  beneath  his  skilful  hands  the 
principles  of  Calvinism  appear  satisfactory,  consistent,  and 
practical,  it  will  only  remain  to  be  hoped,  that  others  may 
teach  it  after  his  pattern,  and  observe  the  cautions  which  he 
suggests.  If,  with  all  the  advantages  which  it  enjoys  in  such 
an  advocate,  it  appears  sophistical  and  self-contradictory,  a 
scheme  which  in  practice  must  be  disregarded  by  those  who 
would  live  virtuously,  and  even  in  theory  must  be  renounced 
by  those  who  dare  not  approach  the  verge  of  infidelity/ 
nothing  more  need  be  said  respecting  the  truth  or  the  inno- 
cence of  such  a  system.  We  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to 
put  the  reader  in  possession  of  Dr.  Milner's  arguments,  and 
to  state  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  objections  to  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  full  justice  to  such  an  extensive  subject  within 
the  limits  of  a  Review  ;  but  the  Dean  has  brought  the  ques- 
tion into  a  narrow  compass,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  drive 
him  into  a  wider  field. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks  upon  the  works  of  pre- 
ceding writers,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  proceeds  at  once  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  subject  in  the  following  terms. 
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"  Willing  or  choosing  is  an  operation  of  tlie  mind ;  and  if  the 
above  representation  be  true,  then  to  inquire  into  the  ultimate 
cause  of  willing,  or  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  motives  influence  the  will,  must  for  ever  be  vain  and  useless, 
because  in  no  one  instance  of  thinking  are  we  able  to  comprehend 
the  essence  of  those  internal  principles  which  produce  the  effects. 
This  is  a  truth  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of,  throughout  all  our  inquiries  concerning  Human 
Liberty.  It  admits  not,  perhaps,  of  direct  proof;  but  by  examin- 
ing attentively  what  we  do  when  we  think,  and  what  we  then  know 
beyond  the  simple  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  ideas,  its  evi- 
dence will  clearly  appear,  and  will  receive  no  small  confirmation 
from  considering,  that  the  same  blindness  and  ignorance  extends 
to  all  our  knowledge  of  material  objects  in  the  universe. 

*'  If  this  plain  truth  had  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  I  ap- 
prehend a  great  deal  of  pains  might  have  been  spared,  and  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  avoided,  by  that  class  of  writers  who  maintain  a 
self-determining  power  in  the  will.  They  imagine  that  they  clearly 
discover  some  necessary  connexion  between  the  cause  and  the 
effect  in  many  of  the  sensible  operations  of  matter,  but  are  con- 
scious of  no  such  perception  when  they  attend  to  the  production  of 
their  own  volitions  ;  and  therefore  they  hastily  conclude  that  mo- 
tives have  no  necessary  influence  on  the  human  mind ;  and  as  they 
always  suppose  that  our  understandings  are  capable  of  assigning 
the  true  reason  of  every  mental  process,  they  boldly  ascribe  the 
volitions  of  man  to  the  mysterious  agency  of  a  self-determining 
principle.  This  and  similar  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  essences 
of  things,  always  produce  useless  or  deceitful  conclusions ;  and 
however  well  explained  and  defended  by  their  authors,  never  fail 
to  prove  in  the  end,  like  the  occult  causes  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, so  many  different  cloaks  for  ignorance  and  conceit.  But  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  explain  this  matter  more  fully. — In  fact, 
there  can  be  but  two  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  volition 
and  free-agency.  One  class  of  metaphysicians  maintains  an  entire 
indifference  in  the  human  soul,  with  respect  to  every  act  of  choice ; 
and  supposes  the  very  essence  of  freedom  to  consist  in  this  : — It  is 
not  enough  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  walk  or  ride  according  to 
the  determination  of  my  will,  but  the  will  itself  must  be  uninflu- 
enced by  every  external  motive,  and  the  choice  must  at  last  arise 
from  some  pure  and  simple  principle  of  activity  in  the  mind,  which, 
in  defiance  of  all  exhortation  and  inducement,  determines  arbitra- 
rily and  decisively,  and  often  against  the  judgment,  by  its  natural 
and  inherent  sovereignty. — These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Ar- 
minian.  The  Calvinist,  on  the  other  hand,  affects  to  deride  the 
notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  indifference  and  a  self-determining 
principle.  If  the  Will  determine  itself,  then,  because  the  will  can 
act  only  by  choosing,  it  follows,  that  in  every  free  choice,  there  is  a 
previous  determination  of  the  mind  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
previous  determination  itself  must  be  preceded  by  another  choice ; 
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and  by  repeating  this  argument,  you  are  inevitably  reduced  to  the 
perplexing  dilemma  of  acknowledging  an  infinity  of  volitions,  or  of 
admitting  the  first  volition  to  exist  without  a  cause.     In  a  similar 
way  the  opinion  of  a   freedom  of  indifference  is  briefly  refuted. 
For  if  liberty  consist  in  that,  then  the  will  must  be  indifferent  at 
the  time  of  the   choice ;  and  what  can  be  meant  by  a  principle 
of  activity  which  exerts  itself  to  the  production  of  a  particular 
determination  in   a  state  of  perfect  indifference  ?     If  it  be  said 
that  every  single  act  of  volition  is  preceded  by  an  inexplicable 
operation  of  the  mind,  which  is  essentially  different  from  the  act  of 
choosing  and  is  to  be  considered  in  each  case  as  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  future  choice,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that,  whatever  this 
secret  operation  may  be,  it  cannot  consist  in  indifference,  because 
that  is  entirely  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  causation  ;  and  if  it  do 
not  consist  in  indifference,  if  the  mind  be  already  inclined  to  a  par- 
ticular direction  in  preference  to  all  others,  it  v/ill  be  allowed  us  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  particular  inclination ;  and  if  the 
same  answer  be  given,  it  will  always  be  reasonable  to  ask  the  same 
question  again ;  and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  stop  somewhere  ;  and  if  so,  we  had  better  have  stopped 
at  the  original  volition,  and  have  acknowledged   our  ignorance. 
Any  one  particular  inclination  of  the  mind  is  not  more  easy  to  be 
accounted  for  than  any  other,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  ad- 
vantage gained  by  multiplying  these  imaginary  determinations  of 
the  mind,  which  grow  more  obscure  and  difficult  the  farther  they 
are  removed  from  our  ordinary  feelings  and  consciousness. — Let 
us  attend  to  matter  of  fact  and  experience.     We  are  conscious  to 
ourselves  of  a  faculty  that  chooses ;  and  in  many  cases  we  find  that 
we  can  act  according  to  the  determination  of  this  faculty.     Here 
then  is  liberty.    But  we  are  sometimes  restrained  from  acting  as  we 
please,  by  natural  impediments,     if  1  wish  to  leave  the  room  I  am 
sitting  in,  and  the  door  be  locked  and  another  have  the  key — or  if 
I   wish  to  read  at  this  moment,  and  be  prevented   by  a  head- 
ache— in  both  cases  I  am  under  a  natural  necessity — I  cannot  do 
as  I  please.     And  this  brief  explication  of  liberty  and  necessity, 
the  Calvinist  contends,  is  obvious  and  natural,  and  both  agreeable 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  and  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
mankind ;   and  all  beyond  this  is  the  dangerous  result  of  a  vicious 
curiosity,  which,  aiming  at  a  higher  and  more  perfect  description 
of  liberty,  for  a  while  amuses  the  deluded  Arrainian  with  unintelli- 
gible  fancies,  and  at  last  leaves  him  involved  in  obscurity  and  con- 
tradiction. 

"The  different  sentiments,  which  we  have  now  briefly  described, 
either  are  or  may  be  maintained  concerning  the  nature  of  human 
liberty.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  Calvin  and  Arminius,  or 
any  other  persons,  have  thought  precisely  in  the  manner  here  ex- 
plained: it  is  sufficient  that  the  terms  Calvinist  and  Arminian 
afford  the  means  of  distinction,  and  that  there  is  some  foundation 
for  the  use  we  have  made  of  them,  in  the  history  of  the  sects  which 
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we  are  generally  accustomed  to  denominate  by  those  terms." 
P.  18. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  follows — and  it  is  a  foun- 
dation of  sand.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Arminian  by  main- 
taining the  freedom  of  the  will,  either  "  enquires  into  the 
ultimate  cause  of  willing"  or  ''  attempts  to  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  motives  influence  the  will."  It  is  not  true  that 
he  affects  "  to  comprehend  the  essence  6f  those  internal  prin- 
ciples which  produce  the  effects  of  thinking."  It  is  not  true 
that  he  "  always  supposes  our  understandings  capable  of  as- 
signing the  true  rtason  of  every  mental  process."  It  is  not 
true  that  according  to  his  system,  '*  the  will  must  be  unin- 
fluenced  by  every  external  motive."  And  though  our  author 
says  that  Arminians  "  do  or  may  maintain  these  opinions," 
that  "  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  use  he  has  made  of 
them,"  these  are  neither  the  terms  in  which  an  Arminian  would 
state  his  principles,  nor  the  arguments  by  which  he  would 
defend  them.  Instead  of  pretending  to  "  comprehend  essen- 
ces," and  "assign  the  reasons  of  thinking,"  the  Arminian 
confesses  his  entire  ignorance  of  both.  He  confines  himself 
strictly  to  what  he  is  conscious  the  mind  does ;  and  admits 
his  inability  to  explain  how  any  thing  is  done.  He  believes 
that  he  possesses  the j^ower  oi choice  or  self-determination,  be- 
cause he  is  conscious  of  it.  He  attributes  nothing  to  this 
power,  but  what  he  learns  concerning  it  from  experience. 
And  he  knows  not  how  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  reasons,  re- 
members, sees,  or  feels,  by  any  other  process  than  that  which 
teaches  him  that  he  wills.  He  does  not  profess  to  be  •"  un- 
influenced by  every  external  motive,"  or  to  act  without  mo- 
tives. But  he  feels  that  opposite  motives  impel  him  diffe- 
rent ways  ;  and  that  he  possesses  and  exerts  the  power  of 
choosing  to  which  he  shall  attend.  Before  he  performs  a  vir- 
tuous action,  he  believes  himself  at  liberty  not  to  perform  it, 
and  after  he  has  committed  a  crime  he  blames  himself  for 
having  yielded  to  temptation.  Of  his  own  accord  he  never 
uses  the  language  of  metaphysical  philosophy  ;  he  confines 
himself  to  the  results  of  experience.  But  when  the  Predes- 
tinarian  and  the  Sceptic  assail  him  with  their  subtleties,  and 
demand  an  explanation  of  what  man  cannot  explain;  he 
silences  them  by  a  reference  to  that  consciousness,  which  is 
implanted  in  his  bosom,  for  the  refutation  of  paradox  and 
sophistry. 

Upon  these  principles,  the  Calvinistic  argument  against 
free-will,  begs  the  question. — "Because  the  will  can  only  act 
by  choosing,  it  follows,  that  in  every  free  choice  there  is  a 
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previous  determination  of  the  mind,"  and  so  on  in  injinitum. 
Hhe  following  in  this  sentence,  is  not  self-evident.  To  choose, 
to  will,  to  determine,  are  so  many  modes  of  expressing  one 
and  the  same  thing — viz.  the  act  by  which  the  mind  decides. 
And  to  say  that  one  of  them  must  always  go  before  the  other 
is  to  assume  what  cannot  be  known.  Dr.  Milner's  Calvinist 
is  not  very  precise  in  his  notion  of  choosing.  And  it  is  his  mis- 
fortune rather  than  his  fault ;  since  upon  his  system  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  choice.  First  we  are  told  it  is  an  operation 
of  the  mind  ;  to  which  wc  are  not  inclined  to  object :  after- 
wards, it  turns  out  to  be  an  effect  produced  upon  the  mind. 
So  that  a  Calvinist,  when  off  his  guard,  talks  like  other  men 
of  common  sense,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  mind  ope- 
rates or  acts.  When  the  system  is  in  danger,  and  words 
are  to  be  measured,  then  the  mind  is  motive-bound,  and 
passive. — In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and  inconsistency, 
it  is  amusing  to  hear  of  "  the  occult  causes  of  philosophers" 
and  "  the  cloaks  for  ignorance  and  conceit." 

The  first  consequence  of  the  Arminian  sentiments  is 
roundly  stated,  but  has  been  answered  already. 

"  And  first,  because  the  Arminian  denies  the  necessity  of  mo- 
tives to  produce  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  he  finds  himself 
obliged  to  admit  the  possibility  that  an  event  may  sometimes  hap- 
pen without  a  cause ;  and  this  he  explains  in  a  manner  entirely 
satisfactory  to  himself,  and,  as  he  conceives,  perfectly  consistent 
with  every  rational  argument  for  a  first  cause."  P.  19. 

Arminians  deny  that  men  must  necessarily  obey  motives, 
but  not  that  motives  are  necessary  to  produce  volitions. 
And  instead  of  admitting  that  an  event  may  happen  without 
a  cause,  they  assign  the  cause  of  each  volition,  viz.  the  active 
power  of  the  mind.  What  is  the  cause  of  memory,  of  per- 
ception, or  of  any  other  mental  operation  ?  Are  they  effects 
without  causes  ?     If  not,  how  do  they  differ  from  the  will  ? 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  will  determines  ;  because  it  is 
not  asked  what  determines.  1  he  thing  here  insisted  on  is,  that,  in 
a  particular  determination  of  the  will  a  particular  reason  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  produce  the  effect ;  and  that  nothing  ever  starts 
up  into  existence  from  non-entitj"^,  or  a  total  negation  of  all  causes. 
If  you  persist  in  denying  this  self-evident  principle,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  concerning  matters  of  fact,  and 
which  those  who  have  made  the  greatest  advances  in  scepticism 
and  free-thinking  have  never  attempted  to  dispute — we  must  desist 
from  all  argument  and  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in 
a  case  which  admits  not  demonstration  or  any  regular  process  of 
reasoning."    P.  27. 
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Here  the  Calvinistic  statement  is  incomplete.  To  the 
words  "aparlicular  reason  is  absoluteiy  requisite  to  produce 
the  effect,"  there  should  have  been  added  and  "that  effect 
will  inevitably  follow,  whenever  that  reason  exists."  This  is 
the  pinching-  part  of  the  subject,  and  it  has  been  totally  lost 
sight  of  by  Dr.  Milner. 

*'  Our  tempers,  it  must  be  owned,  are  sometimes  capiicious  and 
unsteady;  and  we  choose  too  frequently  what  some  moments  be- 
fore we  had  prudently  resolved  to  avoid,  and  what  we  are  conscious 
at  the  time  will  be  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences; 
but  still  it  may  be  presumed  that  we  never  determine  contrary  to 
our  own  inclinations  upon  the  whole.  Forbear  to  insinuate  so 
glaring  a  contradiction  :  we  choose  indeed  absurdly  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  dictates  of  our  better  judgment ;  but  what  can 
you  conclude  from  this,  except  that  a  transient  thought,  a  momen- 
tary pleasure,  a  glance  at  some  distant  object,  may,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, be  the  most  effectual  motives,  and  prove  more  than 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  previous  determinations  of  reason 
and  the  operation  of  causes  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
are  found  to  preserve  a  decisive  influence."     P.  29. 

This  is  a  correct  and  powerful  statement :  but  it  meets  an  ar- 
gument which  the  Arrainian  never  urged,  and  is  silent  upon  the 
principal  subject  of  his  complaint.  It  shows  how  our  choice 
is  influenced  by  motives ;  but  not  whether  that  choice  was 
free. 

Upon  the  next  introduction  of  the  Arminian  champion, 
he  speaks  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  on  a  former  occa- 
sion ;  and  if  he  does  not  press  the  atheistic  tendency  of 
Predestinarianism  as  far  as  it  will  go,  he  at  least  contends 
for  the  freedom  of  the  will  with  a  spirit  and  eloquence  cha- 
racteristic of  Dr.  Milner's  mind. 

*'  If  you  enquire  into  the  cause  of  any  particular  action,  or 
ask  a  man  of  plain  sense  and  experience  whether  he  was  compel- 
led on  any  occasion  to  act  in  such  a  particular  manner,  he  may 
probably  answer  that  he  was  not  compelled,  but  acted  volunta- 
rily and  quite  agreeably  to  the  determination  of  his  own  will. 
So,  if  you  ask  him  whether  the  last  man  who  robbed  his  house 
could  not  have  forborne  that  action,  he  will  certainly  answer  that 
he  might  if  he  had  pleased.  If  you  press  him  farther,  by  doubt- 
ing whether,  in  the  commission  of  that  robbery,  there  was  a  con- 
tingence  of  the  event,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  all  necessity, 
he  will  be  silent,  for  he  does  not  understand  your  meaning :  but  if 
you  explain  yourself  by  enquiring  whether,  in  the  nature  of  things 
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it  was  possible  that  the  event  should  not  have  taken  place,  or  whe- 
ther, he  does  not  conceive  the  mind  of  the  robber  to  have  been 
irresistibly  urged  by  poverty,  avarice  or  resentment;  he  will  quickly 
apprehend  the  tendency  of  your  questions,  will  decide  positively 
against  you,  and  reject  whh  abhorrence  all  such  groundless  and  un- 
natural suppositions.     In  fact,  the  more  diligently  you  attend  to 
the  genuine  feelings  of  nature,  the  farther  will  you  penetrate  into 
the  depths  of  this  unfathomable  subject.     Deceive  not  yourself  in 
the  manner  of  conducting  this  experimental  inquiry,  and  the  honest 
answers  of  sensible  men  will  not  fail  to  instruct  you  :  you  will  soon 
perceive  that  the  whole  intelligent  creation  with  one  voice  pro- 
claims the  freedom  of  the  spiritual  principle.     It  is  but  here  and 
there  that  we  meet  with  a  serious  Fatalist;  whose  refined  genius 
has  been  pushed  into  profane  absurdity  by  the  force  of  a  restless 
and  inquisitive  temper,  or  from   whom   perhaps   long  continued 
melancholy  and  misfortune  have  extorted  complaints  against  the 
nature  of  God,  and  the  dispensations  of  his  providence.     Why  will 
you  then  adhere  so  firmly  to  a  doctrine  which  is  at  perpetual  war 
with  the  very   constitution  of  our  minds  ;  and  which,  if  carried 
into  practice,  must  soon  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society,  and  introduce 
the  most  horrid  scenes  of  disorder  that  imagination  can  paint.     In 
reality,  you  make  no  difference  among  men  :  good  and  bad  dis- 
positions— virtue  and  vice — have  lost  their  meaning:  he  ceases  to 
be  the  best  man  who  has  the  best  heart:   he  only  deserves  your 
praise  who,  rambling  carelessly  thj-ough  the  various  scenes  of  life, 
happens  to  meet  with  efiicacious  motives  of  a  certain  class  in  the 
greatest  number."  P.  46. 

"  Again,  is  it  certain  that,  before  the  happening  of  any  event,  an 
impossibility  is  always  implied  in  surposing  that  event  never  to  take 
place  ?  What  folly  then  to  sow  our  fields  with  corn,  when  the  har- 
vest depends  not  upon  that  step !  What  folly  to  pursue  imaginary 
objects  with  fruitless  and  incessant  labour,  when  human  endeavours 
are  in  no  degree  conducive  to  the  desired  end !  Why  so  eager  to 
command,  to  persuade,  to  threaten,  when  minds,  as  well  as  bodies, 
can  only  move  in  one  direction  ?  What  means  this  general  bustle 
and  painful  anxiety  observable  on  every  countenance  ?  The  whole 
is  one  grand  delusion  :  cease  from  your  unavailing  industry  :  the 
good  will  come,  the  evil  cannot  be  avoided.  These  are  the  ge- 
nuine effects  of  your  principles.  Happily,  man's  natural  good 
sense  gets  the  better  of  such  destructive  refinements  ;  makes  him 
see  the  necessity  of  acting  with  prudence  and  foresight ;  and  in 
general  leads  him  to  practise  what  is  most  directly  contrary  to 
the  tendency  of  such  speculative  notions."  P.  52. 

,To  this  able  statement  the  Predestinarian  advocate  re- 
plies, 

*'  TheCalvinist  is  fully  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  he  is  under, 
whenever  application  is  made  to  the  feelings  of  mankind  concern- 
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Ing  the  moral  tentlency  of  his  opinions.  There  is  something  so 
frightful  and  disgusting  to  human  nature  in  representing  all  man- 
kind under  the  influence  of  a  Mechanical  Necessity,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  reject  ahnost  without  examination,  any  doctrine  which 
carries  along  with  it  the  suspicion  of  so  odious  a  sentiment.  You, 
Arrainians,  are  perfectly  aware  of  this;  you  mistake  our  meaninf^ 
either  purposely  or  through  inattention ;  you  draw  dangerous  in- 
ferences from  the  most  innocent  principles,  and  exaggerate  them 
with  all  the  force  of  eloquence.  A  mode  of  proceeding  this,  well 
calculated  to  procure  you  the  applause  of  the  unthinking  multitude, 
and  render  your  adversaries  detestable ;  but  which  at  the  same 
ti:  e  seems  below  the  sober  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  who,  regard- 
less of  popular  opinion  and  prejudice,  embraces  truth  with  eager- 
ness wherever  he  finds  her.  How  far  a  doctrine  deserves  to  be 
rejected  because  some  particular  dangers  are  apprehended  from 
the  belief  of  it,  may  be  a  question  of  importance  in  some  contro- 
versies, but  will  be  entirely  useless  here.  The  opinion  of  Moral 
Necessity,  properly  explained  and  understood,  is  so  far  from  being 
justly  chargeable  with  any  such  consequences,  that  it  is  the  only 
foundation  upon  which  a  rational  and  consistent  practice  can  be 
erected  ;  and  we  may  boldly  challenge  the  most  ingenious  Arminian 
to  produce  any  other  system  which  is  not  big  with  absurdity  and 
contradiction,  and  repugnant  to  what  we  every  moment  feel  within 
ourselves  and  experience  in  the -external  world."     P.  53. 

*'  In  discoursing  on  this  subject,  there  are  several  terms  which 
we  are  obliged  to  make  use  of,  and  vv-hich  have  a  two-fold  signifi- 
cation. When  we  say  that  we  are  unable  to  perform  any  particular 
action,  we  may  either  mean  that  our  natural  faculties  are  not 
sufficient,  (as  when  I  have  not  strength  enough  to  remove  a  heavy 
weight,  or  capacity  to  understand  a  difficult  subject) ;  or  we  may 
refer  to  the  internal  dispositions  of  our  minds,  and  suppose  that 
there  is  in  that  disposition  something  so  contrary  to  the  required 
exertion,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  we  should 
make  a  particular  choice.  Thus  a  man  may  be  unable  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  lawful  government  of  his  country,  through  bodily 
weakness  and  infirmity  ;  or  he  may  be  so  good  a  subject,  and  have 
so  strong  a  sense  of  social  duty  upon  his  mind,  that  he  can  never 
think  of  pursuing  so  criminal  a  measure.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
Inability  or  Necessity  here  spoken  of  is  very  different  in  the  two 
cases ;  nor  is  it  worth  disputing  which  is  the  more  proper  sense  of 
those  terms,  provided  we  always  keep  in  mind  thqir  ambiguous 
use,  and  consider  how  liable  we  are  in  many  cases,  by  a  natural 
association  of  ideas,  to  affix  the  same  properties  and  affections  to 
diflferent  things,  which  are  called  by  the  same  names. — If  j'oubind 
the  arms  of  a  person  who  sincerely  desires  to  refrain  from  wine,  and 
compel  him  involuntarily  to  drink  that  inebriating  liquor — in  this 
case  we  agree  that  he  is  excused  from  guilt,  because  he  is  unable 
to  act  according  to  the  determination  of  his  own  will :  but  if  his  in- 
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ability  to  refrain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  drunkard,  which  you  pro- 
duced, arise  from  habit  only — that  is,  if  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
refrain  because  he  has  not  refrained  for  a  long  course  of  time — this 
is  neither  excuse  nor  extenuation  of  guilt;  but  on  the  contrary  is 
the  highest  aggravation  of  it  we  can  possibly  conceive.  As  long  as 
there  are  any  calls  of  conscience  or  internal  misgivings,  as  long  as 
men  yield  with  reluctance  to  the  solicitations  of  irregular  appetites, 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be  too  far  gone  for  all  hopes: — but  the 
struggling  efforts  of  reason  grow  faint,  and  at  last  cease;  the 
voice  of  conscience  grows  feeble,  and  at  last  dies  away  ;  and  it  is 
the  last  stage  of  wickedness,  when  a  man's  actions  are  judged  to 
be  peculiarly  sinful,  as  resulting  from  a  disposition  completely 
hardened  and  corrupted.'*     P.  56. 

*' A  similar  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  to  this 
which  we  have  just  described,  seems,  in  general,  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  your  objections  to  the  sentiments  of  a  moderate  an  intelli- 
gent Calvinist.  You  observe  a  malefactor  loaded  with  irons,  and 
his  escape  prevented  by  strong  bolts  and  a  guard  over  his  person  ; 
and  you  justly  ask  whether  it  does  not  savour  of  insult  and  injustice 
rather  than  of  friendship  and  benevolence,  to  command  or  per- 
suade such  an  one  to  leave  his  confinement  and  to  inflict  the  pu- 
nishment of  stripes  and  hunger  for  his  disobedience.  But  suppose 
the  prison  doors  are  thrown  open,  his  limbs  are  set  at  liberty,  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  free  pardon  of  his  crimes,  he  is  exhorted  to 
come  out  and  discharge  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen  in  future — and 
he  does  not  choose  to  obey  : — in  this  case,  perverseness  and  stu- 
pidity of  temper  produce  exactly  the  same  effects  as  bolts  and 
chains  and  an  armed  centinel ;  but  you  are  not  thence  to  infer  an 
equah'ty  of  demerit  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  true,  our  malefactor  can 
never  resolve  to  act  wisely,  till  his  present  disposition  be  changed  ; 
but  then  you  are  always  to  remember  that  this  is  a  moral  inability : 
and  if  a  moral  inability,  according  to  your  sentiments,  be  incom- 
patible with  blame,  at  least  you  must  confess  that  it  is  not  so  upon 
the  same  grounds  and  reasons  that  natural  inability  is  ;  and  that 
he  who  supposes  so  confounds  together  things  the  most  distinct  in 
themselves,  and  by  an  ambiguous  use  of  the  terms  Necessity, 
Impossibility,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  kind,  is  induced  to 
draw  rash  and  hasty  conclusions."   P,  60. 

This  is  eloquent  pleading ;  but  a  more  unsatisfactory 
answer  to  the  Arminian  Argument,  no  Arminian  can  desire. 
By  deprecating  the  appeal  to  common  sense,  the  Calvinist 
shews  that  his  doctrines  are  not  the  result  of  common  ex- 
perience. The  assertion  that  "  moral  necessity  is  the  only 
foundation  for  rational  and  consistent  practice  "  is  a  bold  de- 
fiance; not  so  bold,  indeed,  as  the  older  Calvinists  have 
made,  but  still  a  clear  proof  that  the  advocate  is  in  earnest, 
and  will  not  blink  the  question.     Yet  when  we  arrive  at  the 
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two-fold  sioiiification  of  words,  and  the  distinction  between 
7iatural  and  moral  necessity,  we  perceive  that  our  expecta- 
tions of  a  new  and  valid  reason,  will  be  answered  by  so- 
phistry and  special  pleading. 

Natural  as  well  as  revealed  religion,  requires  man  to  regu- 
late his  will ;  and  if,  with  the  assistance  which  God  vouch- 
safes, man  cannot  do  so,  because  his  will  is  enslaved,  how 
does  this  differ  from  the  case  of  the  malefactor  in  irons,  whom 
it  is  an  insult  to  exhort,  and  an  injustice  to  punish?  The 
answer  is  obvious. — To  say  that  we  are  responsible  creatures, 
(for  that  is  the  point  in  dispute)  because  we  may  act  rightly  if 
we  will,  and  then  add  in  an  under  tone,  but  we  cannot  will  J 
what  is  this,  but  a  pitiful  evasion  resorted  to  by  the  strong 
man  from  the  weakness  of  his  cause  ?  We  say  nothing  of  the 
case  of  the  drunkard,  because  it  is  absurdly  put  forward  by 
the  Doctor's  Arminian,  that  it  may  be  triumphantly  refuted 
by  the  Doctor's  Calvinist.  But  we  assert  that  the  "moral 
necessity"  contended  for,  "  is  not  felt  every  moment  within 
ourselves,  and  experienced  in  the  external  world."  This 
being  a  matter  of  fact,  must  be  decided  by  each  individual 
for  himself.  We  contend  that  a  strict  and  total  moral  ina- 
hility  is  quite  as  incompatible  with  blame  in  things  which  re- 
gard the  mind,  as  a  natural  inability  in  things  that  regard  the 
external  world.  Instead  of  moral  and  natural,  which  are 
philosophical  terms,  take  mental  and  bodily,  which  are  po- 
pular terms,  and  where  is  the  difference  between  forcing  ine- 
briating liquor  down  the  throats,  and  subjecting  minds  to  the 
effect  of  motives  which  they  cannot  resist,  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  perceive  the  difference — and  it  is  beyond  Dr. 
Milner's  to  point  it  out.  Let  us  inquire,  however,  whether 
his  subsequent  reasoning  makes  things  plainer. 

"  It  will  by  no  moans  follow,  from  this  description  of  human 
freedom,  that  there  is  really  no  difference  of  character  among  men  ; 
or  that  the  morality  of  their  actions  depends  upon  the  necessary 
influence  of  external  motives.  All  the  effects  which  are  ever  known 
to  take  place  among  men  are  attended  with  several  circumstances 
which  must  always  be  duly  weighed  in  judging  of  the  nature  of 
their  efficient  causes.  Fire  does  not  always  produce  the  agreeable 
sensation  of  warmth  ;  it  sometimes  gives  pain  ;  wine  does  not  al- 
ways exhilirate  the  spirits,  it  sometimes  increases  a  fever ;  the  sun 
does  not  always  cause  vegetation,  it  sometimes  dries  up  and 
scorches  the  soil : — and,  in  every  instance  which  you  can  possibly 
bring,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  active  principle.  It  seems  then  a  great  oversight, 
or  partiality,  to  neglect  this  usual  precaution,  when  you  inquire 
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into  the  proximate  cause  of  human  vohtion.  You  reason  as  if  we 
beh'eved  the  external  motive  to  carry  along  with  it  an  absolute  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind ;  v/hen,  in  reality,  we  only  affirm  that  per- 
suasion or  commands,  the  hopes  of  future  rewards  or  the  dread  of 
future  punishment,  are  effectual  in  producing  different  events,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  circumstances  in  which  these  powers 
are  supposed  to  exert  their  energies;  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  here,  as  iu  other  cases,  to  attend  very  exactly  to 
these  circumstances,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effects  which 
they  will  have  upon  the  human  mind.  These  circumstances 
we  usually  denominate  by  one  word,  the  disposilion  of  the  moral 
agent ;  and  we  have  no  other  method  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  this  disposition  than,  as  in  other  cases,  by  repeated  observations. 
In  fact,  by  the  term  disposition,  we  can  only  mean  something  in  the 
composition  of  man,  the  nature  of  which  we  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  ;  but  which  is  materially  concerned  in  the  production  of  vo- 
litions. We  are  sure  that  this  unintelligible  something  really  exists, 
because  the  same  external  excitements  to  virtue  and  vice  have 
very  different  effects  upon  different  persons :  and  to  what  can  we  so 
reasonably  ascribe  a  difference  of  operation  in  the  same  motives, 
as  to  some  essential  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  choosing 
principle  ?  You  may  as  well  deny  the  existence  of  that  power  by 
which  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  because  you  see  no 
reason  for  such  a  particular  determination  of  the  motion,  as  affirm 
that  all  minds  are  constituted  precisely  alike,  when  the  same  ex- 
hortations and  threatenings  evidently  produce  distinct  thoughts 
and  resolutions,  with  an  endless  variety.  You  believe  that  the 
will  is  indifferent,  determines  itself,  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  determination  the  man  becomes  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  whereas 
the  Calvinist  supposes  the  agent  to  be  virtuous  or  vicious  before 
any  choice  is  made,  according  as  his  will  is  disposed  to  be  affected 
by  motives  of  a  particular  class :  and  though  we  have  no  way  of 
collecting  the  disposition  of  any  one  but  from  the  choice  which  he 
makes,  yet  we  always  suppose  his  ciiAnACTER  to  be  beforehand 
determined  in  the  judgment  of  that  being  who  has  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  understand  the  tendency  of  dormant  principles."     P.  68. 

Thus  the  great  work  is  acconaplished  ;  the  Calvinist  sub- 
stitutes the  word  disposition  for  will,  and  makes  the  one 
play  the  part  of  the  other.  "  That  obscure  and  unintelligi- 
ble article  of  Arminianisra,  the  self-determining  power  of  the 
will,"  makes  room  for  that  self-evident  and  simple  doctrine, 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  disposition  ! !  We  must  not  say 
that  man  has  the  power  of  choice,  but  that  his  disposition 
will  direct  him  what  to  do  ! !  And  this  childish  play  upon 
words,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  evil,  since  we  are  also  re- 
quired to  believe,  that   the  disposition  is    fixed   by  God, 
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whereby  God  becomes  the  direct  author  of  evil.  The  Ne- 
cessity thus  introduced  may  be  clothed  in  decent  robes  ;  but 
when  the  covering  is  stripped  away,  it  is  as  loathsome  as  the 
fatalism  of  Kobbes  and  Hume,  and  leads  to  the  same  system 
of  immorality  and  atheism. 

The  use  of  means,  apparently  so  inconsistent  with  a  be- 
lief in  predestination,  is  justified  by  ufging,  that  they  elfect 
their  purpose,  and  therefore  may  be  reasonably  employed. 
But  as  they  only  effect  their  purpose  when  the  disposition  is 
in  proper  order,  this  answer  reduces  men  to  mere  machines. 
Motives  operate  upon  them  precisely  as  the  spark  operates 
upon  the  cannon;  if  loaded,  it  must  go  olF,  and  if  unloaded, 
it  cannot.  These  are  the  lamentable  results  of  Calvinistic 
common  sense  and  experience. 

But  their  advocate  has  now  a  more  arduous  task  to  per- 
form. Having  reduced  himself  and  his  fellow-creatures  to  a 
level  with  the  flowers  of  the  field,  he  is  now  required  to  re- 
trace his  steps,  and  shew  that  his  system  does  not  unthrone 
the  God  of  heaven,  and  subject  the  world  to  fate.  Dr. 
Milner  does  not  seem  sufficiently  alive  to  this  tendency  of 
Calvinism.  He  treats  it  as  the  theoretical  objection  of  the 
Arminian,  not  as  the  actual  and  sad  result  which  has  re- 
peatedly crowned  the  labours  of  the  Predestinarian  philo- 
sopher. He  forgets  that  the  reasoning  atheist  is,  almost  in 
every  case,  a  fatalist;  and  it  would  have  been  no  waste  of  his 
great  powers,  to  employ  them  in  shewing  that  such  reasoners 
deceive  themselves,  and  have  as  little  claim  to  the  attention 
of  the  wise,  who  can  unravel  their  sophistry,  as  of  the  simple, 
who  abhor  their  wickedness.  The  common  sense  of  mankind 
is  their  protection  against  the  necessitudinarian  atheist,  and 
defends  them,  at  the  same  time,  against  the  scholastic  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  answer 
which  is  given  to  the  Arminian. 

'*  Your  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  are  drawn 
from  the  consideration  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
are  briefly  answered  in  a  similar  way.  It  is  admitted  that  we  know, 
the  nature  of  God  no  farther  than  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal 
himself  in  the  works  which  are  the  objects  of  our  contemplation. 
Besides  a  wonderful  and  endless  variety  of  curious  machinery  in  the 
material  world,  we  observe  a  minute  and  almost  imperceptible 
gradation  of  intellectual  faculties  in  the  intelligent  part  o(  the 
creation.  We  have  no  instance  of  a  Being  that  is  possessed  of 
greater  capacity  and  understanding  than  man  ;  but  we  are  helped, 
in  our  conceptions  of  such  a  Being,  by  observing  this  gradation  of 
inteUigence :  and  we  are  sure  that  such  a  Being  really  exists,  be- 
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cause  he  has  planned  and  produced  an  immense  system  of  things, 
infinitely  superioi"  to  any  production  of  human  wisdom  or  human 
contrivance.  Ihus  we  may  transfer  the  same  faculties  of  under- 
standing and  of  choosing,  which  we  experience  in  ourselves,  to  an 
unknown  Being  ;  and  suppose  them  to  exist  in  th.e  Divine  Essence 
jn  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  they  do  in  us  :  but  we 
can  go  no  farther.  The  most  pious  and  well-disposed  mind  can  have 
no  idea  of  any  powers  or  energies  whicli  discover  not  themselves 
by  their  effects  to  the  understanding  or  senses;  and  we  ought  never, 
under  the  pretence  of  reverence  for  the  adorable  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  ascribe  such  attributes  and  perfections  to  Him 
as  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  sounds  without  meaning. 
Hence,  by  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Deity,  we  can 
only  mean  that  He  is  the  Wise  Disposer  of  all  things  ;  and  that  He 
is  in  no  instance  prevented  from  acting  as  he  pleases,  by  any  im- 
pediment or  obstacle  without  himself.  His  unerring  Wisdom  secures 
him  from  mistake,  and  his  infinite  Power  enables  him  to  perform 
whatever,  in  the  depth  of  his  counsels,  he  thinks  proper  to  be  done. 
The  freedom  of  man  we  have  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  op- 
portunity which  he  has  of  acting  according  to  his  own  inclinations  ; 
and  in  what  else  can  we  conceive  the  freedom  of  God  to  consist? 
We  are  weak,  short-sighted,  and  dependent  creatures  ;  and  what 
can  we  do  more  than  imagine  all  imperfection  to  be  removed ;  and 
suppose  the  portions  of  intelligence  and  power  which  we  possess  to 
be  increased  and  extended,  in  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
beyond  all  limits  and  conception."    P.  78. 

"  When  we  say  that  the  Divine  Will  is  necessarily  determined 
to  choose  what  is  best,  what  do  we  say  more  than  that  the  Deity 
is  directed  by  the  most  consumate  wisdom  ?  Mistake  not  our 
meaning  in  the  haste  of  controversy,  nor  rashl}'  conclude  that  we 
surround  the  first  Cause  of  all  things  with  the  necessary  influence 
of  external  motives.  We  neither  affirm  that  the  volitions  of  the 
Almighty  are  produced  by  the  external  operations  of  material  or 
intelligent  agents,  nor  that  they  are  preceded  in  order  of  time  by 
internal  reasons  and  inducements.  No:  His  volitions  have  neither 
beginning  nor  succession  ;  but  are  eternal,  and  co-existent  with  the 
fitness  of  things  upon  which  they  depend ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
order  of  our  narrow  perceptions  that  we  must  conceive  an  eternal 
and  universal  view  of  the  necessary  relations  and  dependencies  of 
objects,  to  precede  the  righteous  Will  of  our  Creator  and  Governor. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ideas  as  well  as  words  are  wanting  to 
us  on  this  most  sublime  subject ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  re- 
presentation we  have  given  is  liable  to  any  just  exception.  The 
utmost  we  can  do  in  this  case  is,  to  combine  together  such  ideas  as 
we  have  ourselves  acquired  from  experience ;  and  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced, after  the  niatuiest  reflection,  that  the  complex  idea  of  an 
Omnipotent  Agent  choosing  in  all  cases  with  perfect  wisdom  is  the 
most  magnificent  conception  we  can  form  of  the  Deity."  P.  85. 
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The  strength  and  eloquence  of  the  foregoing  passage  are 
unquestionable;  and  if  its  reasoning  be  so  too,  the  circilm- 
stance  is  more  favourable  to  the  Arminian  than  to  the  Cal- 
yinist.  We  are  prepared  to  admit,  that  our  least  inadequate 
idea  of  God  is  obtained  by  attributing  to  him  our  "  faculties 
of  understanding  and  choosing,"  in  the  highest  "  degree  of 
perfection ;"  by  "  imagining  all  imperfections  to  be  re- 
moved :"  and  "  intelligence  and  power  increased  beyond  all 
limits  and  conception."  But  what  follows  from  this?  Either 
the  Calvinistic  idea  of  God  is  taken  from  the  Arminian  idea 
of  man,  or  it  subjects  God  to  necessity.  Man,  according  to 
the  Calvinist,  is  morally  a  slave  ;  enslaved  by  his  own  dispo- 
sition :  and  if  God  is  not  in  like  manner  tied  down  to  an  in- 
evitable compliance  with  his  own  disposition,  he  possesses,  in 
a  supreme  degree,  that  power  of  self-determination,  which 
the  Arminian  attributes,  in  an  inferior  sense,  to  man.  Dr. 
Milner  would  answer,  (p.  84.)  that  according  to  the  Arminians, 
God  chooses  without  motives  : — a  foolish  assertion,  which 
no  Arminian  will  maintain,  and  which  is  nothing  to  the 
present  puqiose.  The  Arminian  admits  that  God  is  neces- 
sarily good  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  can  do  no  evil.  But  this 
is  altogether  different  from  saying,  that  God  could  not  have 
made  things  otherwise  than  they  are ;  which  is  the  cas6,  if  he 
is  subjected  to  that  species  of  necessity  which  Calvinism 
ascribes  to  mankind  :  and  this  is  the  just  inference  from 
Dr.  Milner's  eloquent  subtleties.  The  Arminian  objection 
rests  upon  the  latter  species  of  necessity,  and  contends,  that 
it  leads  to  atheism ;  the  Calvinistic  answer  refers  to  the 
former,  and  proves  whatiiobody  denies  or  doubts.  We  know 
not  whether  the  whole  body  of  Calvinists  will  adopt  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  their  champion.  If  they  do,  and 
fight  the  battle  fairly  to  its  end,  that  end  will  be  an  admission 
of  the  freedom  of  man,  or  an  assertion  of  the  dependence  of 
God. 

The  account  of  the  different  views  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation,   which  are  entertained    by  the   different   parties,  is 
drawn  up  with  equal  skill  and  candour;   and  we  extract  as 
large  a  portion  of  each  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

"  The  doctrinQ  of  Original  Sin,  says  the  Calvinist,  is  an  awful 
truth  ;  you  may  find  it  described  in  almost  every  page  of  Scripture, 
and  may  discern  its  effects  in  almost  every  transaction  of  life. 
Man  is  entirely  fallen  from  God ;  his  disposition  is  depraved  and 
corrupted,  and  in  his  natural  state  he  is  incapable  of  thinking  a 
good  thought  or  of  performing  a  good  action.  In  these  deplorable 
circumstances,  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  towards 
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man  appeared,  in  accepting  the  atonement  of  His  own  Son,  made 
upon  the  cross,  and  in  deigning  to  renew  man's  fallen  nature  by 
the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  This  operation  is  effectual  in  en- 
lightening his  moral  preceptions  and  directing  his  Will.  He  who 
before  had  no  taste  for  true  religion  and  virtue,  now  sees  the  spiri- 
tual beauty  of  holiness,  and  discovers  the  divine  nature  of  those 
new  principles  by  which  he  is  actuated  in  his  life  and  conversa- 
tion."    P.  88. 

"  If  you  inquire  into  the  cause  of  that  distinguishing  grace  by 
which  God  chooses  to  separate  a  part  of  his  creatures  from  the 
whole,  and  think  that  we  contradict  ourselves  in  supposing  God  to 
prefer  some  men  to  others,  when  in  reality,  according  to  our  own 
account,  all  men  are  equally  in  a  state  of  condemnation, — we  an- 
swer, that  it  will  not  follow  that  God  chooses  without  motives  or 
reasons,  merely  because  in  this  instance  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  a  reason  for  preference  exists.  If  all  men  are  precisely  in  the 
same  circumstances  of  irretrievable  guilt  and  misery,  then  God 
cannot  in  strict  propriety  of  speech  be  said  to  prefer  some  men  to 
others ;  because  such  a  preference  imphes  a  difference  in  the  state 
of  their  affections  and  tempers.  He  may,  however,  for  wise  and 
good  reasons,  choose  to  save  some,  rather  than  permit  all  to  perish 
and  feel  the  inevitable  consequences  of  sin  and  transgression  ;  and 
that  such  reasons  do  not  really  exist  in  the  omniscient  mind  of 
God,  you  will  hardly  venture  to  affirm.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination  to  eternal  life  is  evidently  implied  in 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  and  is  not  so  much  an 
article  of  belief  on  its  own  account,  as  a  plain  and  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration.  For  if  all  men  are  natu- 
rally in  a  state  of  condemnation,  and  must  for  ever  remain  so  until 
God,  by  the  special  influence  of  His  Spirit,  works  a  mighty  change 
on  the  heart  and  affections,  then,  because  all  things  are  ever  pre- 
sent in  the  mind  of  God,  he  must  have  decreed  before  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world,  to  save  those  who  were  predestinated  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  will  be  needless  here 
to  repeat  all  the  reasons  for  the  propriety  of  using  means,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  desired  ends.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  are  exhorted  in 
Scripture  to  use  constant  prayer  and  diligence  ;  and  that  the  effects 
of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  all  that  we  kno\r 
concerning  it,  are  usually  observed  to  take  place  after  a  steady 
peseverance  in  the  performance  of  religious  duties. 

<*  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Arminian  to  be  orthodox  in  his  be- 
lief in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  may  admit  the  universal  de- 
pravity of  human  nature,  the  atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  he  is  an  Ar- 
minian still ;  and  you  may  easily  trace,  in  his  explanations  of  these 
important  points,  his  distinguishing  principles.  Man  is  a  fallen  crea- 
ture, and  will  never  rise  again  to  virtue  and  true  holiness,  unless 
the  mercy  of  God  be  extended  to  him  through  the  person  of  Christ 
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Jesus.  But,  happily  for  fallen  man,  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the 
world  not  to  save  a  remnant,  but  all  mankind;  and  although  we  are 
of  ourselves  unable  to  do  any  thing,  yet  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  directing  our  judgments  and  invigorating  our  feeble 
resolutions,  we  may  bring  forth  works  meet  for  repentance.  A 
portion  of  this  Spirit  we  conceive  to  be  given  to  every  man ;  and 
it  is  the  use  which  is  made  of  this  free  gift  which  constitutes  the 
final  difference  of  characters.  We  may  either  oppose,  or  we  may- 
co-operate  with,  the  motions  of  the  Divine  Principle  :  God  does 
not  compel  but  invites  men  to  be  saved  :  His  Spirit  does  not  take 
away  the  use  of  our  natural  faculties,  but  removes  the  impediments 
which  sin  and  guilt  had  thrown  in  our  way.  Its  influence  then  is 
not  irresistible,  as  experience  too  often  shews.  The  human  heart 
may  be  so  hardened  as  effectually  to  withstand  the  power  of  divine 
Grace,  and  God  will  not  always  strive  with  man.  This  is  what  we 
must  never  give  up ;  because  if  we  once  allow  that  the  operation  of 
a  superior  and  external  principle  is  the  sole  and  proper  cause  of 
true  repentance,  there  is  an  end  of  all  human  endeavours,  and  a 
total  subversion  of  the  nature  of  virtue.  We  admit  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  foreknows  all  events  and  contingencies,  all  the 
thoughts  and  resolutions  of  the  human  mind ;  but  this  concession 
will  not  prove  that  He  has  absolutely  decreed  to  deliver  only  a  part 
of  mankind  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
rest  to  a  hopeless  state  of  misery  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  to  insult  them 
with  such  a  measure  of  divine  irradiation  as  he  knows  will  be  in- 
effectual to  their  conversion,  and  only  serve  to  increase  their  con- 
demnation. There  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed  between  fore- 
knowledge and  predestination."     P.  93. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  we  are  confident  that  important 
benefits  will  result  from  the  publication  of  thia  posthumous 
work.  The  name  of  Dr.  Milner  will  naturally  attract  atten- 
tion ;  and  his  readers  will  acknowledge  that  the  reputation 
"which  he  enjoyed  is  well  sustained  in  his  Essay  on  the  Will. 
He  will  furnish  them  with  a  manual  upon  the  Predestina- 
rian  controversy,  in  which  the  views  of  both  parties  are 
stated  with  ability ;  and  except  in  the  instances  that  have 
■  been  alluded  to,  with  fairness.  He  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pare Arminianism  and  Calvinism  both  as  philosophical,  and 
as  religious  systems.  And  having  omitted  to  show  that  the 
former  leads  to  any  danger,  he  concludes  by  confessing-,  in 
the  most  sol':>mn  language,  that  the  latter  knows  no  distinc- 
tion between  virtue  and  vice— the  former,  at  the  worst,  can 
only  be  condenmed  for  a  metaphysical  error  respecting  the 
will  and  the  motives.  The  latter,  in  all  its  shapes,  teaches 
absolute  Predestination;  repugnant,  even  by  the  admission 
of  its  advocate,  to  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
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can  only  defend  itself  against  infidelity  by  an  appeal  to  con- 
science. 

Doctor  Milner  does  not  enter  into  the  scriptural  part  of 
the  question,  nor  does  he  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Calvinis- 
tic  hypothesis,  with  the  common  notions  respecting  the  | 
benevolence  and  justice  of  the  Deity.  These  are  portions  of 
the  controversy  in  which  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  vindi- 
cate the  dogmas  of  Calvin,  than  in  the  undulating  field  of 
metaphysics :  and  the  Dean  shewed  his  discretion  by  leaving  . 
them  untouched.  He  contents  himself  with  proving,  what 
the  judicious  never  doubted,  that  there  is  room  in  the  Pre- 
destinarian  system  for  intense  devotion,  and  geuine  virtue; 
and  having  established  this  point,  he  leaves  the  doctrine  to 
its  fate,  "  with  all  its  imperl'ections  on  its  head." 

And  we  are  quite  willing  to  follow  his  example.  The 
cause,  of  which  Dr.  Milner  was  the  last  sturdy  prop,  is  gra- 
dually losing  ground.  The  world,  with  all  its  i'aults,  is  too 
wise  to  believe  in  Necessity ;  and  a  system  which  flourished 
in  the  darkest  ages  of  Christianity,  and  was  the  pride  and 
study  of  the  schoolmen,  will  never  prevail  in  this  enlightened 
country.  The  larger  part  of  its  present  admirers  are  unable 
to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  creed,  and  embrace  the  regeneration  of  the  Fatalist, 
while  they  renounce  the  decrees  of  Predestination.  Even 
the  small  remainder,  who  go  all  lengths  with  Calvin,  are 
contented  to  say  very  little  upon  the  subject  of  his  dogmas; 
and  Dean  Milner,  who  so  courageously  defends  him  in  an. 
Essay,  did  not  find  it  expedient  to  allude  to  hiin  in  the  pulpit. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious :  the  Doctor's  reason  was  capti- 
vated by  an  artful  train  of  argumentation ;  but  his  common 
sense  and  his  conscience,  led  him  into  another  path. 
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WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

A  new  edition  of  ^  Manual  of  Family  Prayers  for  the  Use 
of  the  Parishioners  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate ;  and  a 
second  edition  of  A  Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  Family  Prayer^ 
by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester^  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days. 

A  third  edition  of  Five  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John^ 
as  bearing  Testmiony  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  de- 
livered on  the  Fridays  during  Lent,  1823,  by  the  same 
Author,  is  in  the  press. 

A  volume  in  octavo  is  preparing  for  the  press,  entitled, 
Pentalogia  Grcsca:  Sophochs  CEdipus  Rex,  CEdipus  Colo- 
naeus,  et  Antigona ;  Euripidis  PhcenissEe,  et  iEschyli  SepteniEB 
contra  Thebes;  quascunque  scilicet  Dramata  de  celeberrima 
Thebaide  scripta.  Notis  Anglice  scriptis  illustravit  et 
Lexicon  vocum  difficiliorum  adjecit  Gulielmus  Trollope, 
M.  A.  Aulas  Pembrocianas  apud  Cantabrigienses  nuperrime 
alumnus,  et  Orphanotrophii  Christi  Subprseceptor, 
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The  Rev.  Henry  Kelt  is  preparing  for  publication,  the 
ninth  edition  of  his  Elements  of  General  Knowledge,  revised 
and  corrected  throughout. 

The  Rev.  William  Procter,  jun.  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  will  shortly  publish  Five  Discourses  on  the 
Doctrines  contained  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  on  Rege- 
neration; preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed. 

The  Rev.  Archdeacon  Wrangham  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  a  work  entitled,  The  Sertum  Cantabrigiense,  or 
Ca7nbridge  Garland;  containing  an  alphabetical  Digest  of 
the  Tripos  Lists,  from  1754  to  1823 ;  with  the  classical  and 
mathematical  successes  of  each  individual  there  mentioned ; 
as  well  as  the  subjects  of  the  Prizes,  and  the  names  of  the 
winners  from  their  first  respective  institution.  Also  Waltoti's 
Prolegomena,  with  copious  Annotations. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Bowles  is  about  to  publish  a  Sup' 
pleme/it  to  his  own  and  Dr.  Wharton  s  Edition  of  Poi^e,  It 
will  be  published  very  early  in  January,  1825. 

Mr.  John  Charles  Litchfield,  M.  R.  C.  S.  &c.  &c.  has  in 
the  press,  A  Greek  Derivative  Index,  in  pocket  size,  con- 
taining the  principal  technical  terms  used  in  Anatomy, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Surgery ;  for 
the  use  of  Students. 

An  Estimate  of  the  true  Value  of  Vaccination,  as  a  Secu- 
rity against  the  Small  Pox,  by  2\  M.  Greenhmv,  will  be 
published  in  December. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

An  important  charge  has  been  circulated  by  an  anonymous 
pamphleteer,  that,  "  we  deal  out  truth  to  our  readers  in  such 
modifications  only  as  suit  our  views."  And  this  means,  that 
we  have  not  complied  with  requisitions,  sent  to  our  pub- 
lishers, to  insert  disclaimer's  of  what  we  never  asserted,  that 
either  Bishop  Hobart,  or  Mr.  Wheatouj  v,'ere  privy  to  an 
Article  upon  the  American  Controversy,  which  appeared  in 
our  Review  for  July  last.  The  accusation  is  too  absurd  to 
require  any  further  answer. 
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Art.  I.     Memoirs  of  Goethe :  Written  hy  Himself,    In  two 

Volumes.    8vo.     1/.  4*.     Colburn.     1824. 
Art.  II.       Wilhelm  Meisters  Apprenticeship.      A  Novel. 

From  the  German  of  Goethe.     In  three  Volumes.     8to. 

1/.  11*.  Gd.     Whittaker.     1824. 

The  changes  produced  in  Europe  during  the  seventeenth 
century  were  not  confined  to  those  countries  which  have  been 
the  scene  of  revolution  and  bloodshed.    The  fermentation  was 
universal,  and  its  effects  may  be  perceived  on  all  sides.     la 
France  the  talents  and  the  wickedness  of  Voltaire  and  his 
coadjutors  overturned  a  corrupt  religion,   and  an  infamous 
court,  and  worked  up  the  nation  to  a  pitch  of  fqry,  which 
made  it  dangerous  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     In  England  the 
unprecedented  power  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  press,  have 
done  much  good,  and  much  evil,  and  the  general  result  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained.     In  Germany  the  harvest  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  crop,  and  the  population  of  that  immense 
country  appears  to   have  been  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  the 
waters,  occasionally  coming  in  contact  with  smaller  bodies, 
and  demolishing  them,  but  not  settling  in  a  better  or  a  worse 
position.     From  tlie  reign  of  the  great  Frederic  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  there  has  been  no  firmness,  no  consistency  in  Ger- 
man politics.     Great  kingdoms  have  risen  up  suddenly;  and 
as  suddenly  melted  away.   The  German  armies  have  by  turns 
assisted  in  withstanding,  in  cementing,   and  in  overthrowing 
the  power  of  France.     A  general  panic,  and  a  dishonourable 
peace  have  been  followed  almost  instantly,  by  bursts  of  pa- 
triotism— and  the  restoration  of  peace,  commerce,  and  riches, 
the  disbanding  of  armies,  and  the  return  to  civil  employ- 
ments, has  consolidated  the  influence  of  the  rulers,  and  di- 
minished the  privileges  of  the  people.     There  must  be  much 
positive  good  in  the  institutions  which  have  survived  these 
numerous  shocks — and  the  land  which  they  have  convulsed, 
but  not  ultimately  destroyed,  must  be  inhabited  by  contented 
happy  people. 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  an  age  which  has  brought  so 
little  alteration  in  other  respects,  has  made  a  complete  change 
in  the  literature  of  Germany.  The  character  of  the  genus 
vatum,  has  undergone  a  strange  metamorphosis.  The  land  of 
Divinity  and  Metaphysics  is  become  a  land  of  poetry  and 
romance.  The  interminable  treatise  in  unintelligible  Latin, 
makes  room  for  fables,  plays,  and  epics.  And  our  youth  who 
formerly  resorted  to  the  Jurists,  the  Theologians,  and  the 
Commentators  of  the  Empire,  for  the  most  profound  instruc- 
tion in  the  most  profound  sciences,  now  sacrifice  to  the 
Muses  on  the  same  altar,  and  plume  their  wing  or  light  their 
torch  in  the  mirror,  or  at  the  flame  of  the  poets  of  Germany. 
The  oldest  language  in  Europe,  begins  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  have  a  literature  of  her  own  ;  and  the  rising  star 
is  hailed  by  crowds  of  idolatrous  worshippers.  In  England 
more  especially  there  are  witlings  who  make  the  same  use  of 
the  German  literature  at  present,  that  was  made  by  their 
forefathers  of  the  French,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  A 
horrible  story  or  a  sentimental  sonnet  finds  its  corner  in  every 
number  of  our  numberless  Magazines ;  and  more  ambitious 
writers  try  their  strength  upon  the  epics  of  Schiller,  or  the 
dramas  of  Goethe.  When  the  author  of  Waverley  fails  to 
furnish  us  with  hia  quarterly  novel,  and  our  pallet  is  not 
pleased  with  the  works  of  the  imitators,  who  rival  rabbits  in 
the  brevity  of  their  gestation,  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Bri- 
tish booksellers  casts  a  longing  look  to  Germany,  and  a  trans- 
lation is  served  up  as  readily  and  as  cheaply  as  a  chop  at 
Dolly's.  The  novel-reading  mania  is  indulged  and  confirmed. 
The  success  of  one  venture  becomes  an  irresistible  argument 
for  another.  In  this  point  of  view  we  attach  no  trifling  im- 
portance to  the  appearance  of  the  works  before  us ;  and  hav- 
ing given  them  a  careful  perusal,  we  proceed  to  lay  the  re- 
sult before  our  readers. 

The  question  to  which  we  shall  principally  call  their  atten- 
tion, is  that  of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  new 
German  School.  The  talent  of  its  members  is  a  secondary 
question  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  British  public  can 
only  read  their  works  in  a  translation,  which  may  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  narrative  or  argument,  but  is  unequal  to 
the  task  of  representing  eloquence  or  poetry.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  whatever  that  talent  may  be,  it  will  gradually 
find  its  proper  level.  So  likewise  will  the  morality  and  reli- 
gion of  these  authors.  Their  worth  will  be  found  out,  and 
they  will  be  estimated  neither  above  nor  below  the  real  price. 
But  while  the  operation  is  going  on,  while  public  opinion  is 
oscillating    between  the  English  and  German   philosophy, 
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inclining-  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that,  and  leaving  the  world 
in  donbt  as  to  the  part  which  it  will  eventually  choose — what 
immense  mischief  maj  be  done  ?  It  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  taste.  On  such  subjects,  the  people  may  go  astray,  and 
come  back  again,  as  often  as  they  are  inclined.  But  neither 
the  principles  nor  the  practice  of  this  country  are  sufficiently 
settled,  to  make  the  introduction  of  new  systems  an  indif- 
ferent matter.  There  is  quite  enough  iutidelity  among  us 
already.  Liberal  principles,  that  is  to  say,  no  fixed  principles 
whatsoever,  are  professed  in  every  quarter.  And  in  spile  of 
the  apparent  tranquillity  which  reigns  around,  the  day  may 
not  be  distant  in  which  there  will  l)e  as  little  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity among  the  gentlemen  of  England,  as  there  now  is 
among  the  philosophers  of  Germany.  We  may  subscribe  to 
Missions,  and  patronize  Bible  Societies,  and  go  through  the 
whole  routine  of  hypocrisy,  by  which  the  radical  flatters  the 
puritan,  and  the  puritan  cheiits  the  radical.  We  may  believe 
that  Mr.  Brougham's  virulent  abuse  of  the  Church,  is  a  proof 
of  his  genuine  piety,  and  be  confident  that  the  cause  of  religion 
cannot  suffer  while  it  is  supported  by  Captain  Gordon  and 
Mr.  Noel.  But  if  in  addition  to  all  the  mischief  that  is  brew- 
ing at  home,  we  import  foreign  poison  in  a  poetical  disguise, 
and  drink  down  infidelity  sweetened  by  romance,  the  end  of 
such  proceedings  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  reader  therefore 
is  requested  to  peruse  a  few  extracts  from  Goethe's  Memoirs 
of  himself;  and  then  say  whether  the  principles  of  the  popular 
German  writers  can  be  safely  circulated  among  the  wives  and 
children  of  Englishmen. 

Having  been  brought  up  with  great  strictness  by  a  re- 
spectable father,  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  Protes- 
tantism, the  poetical  talents  of  Goelhe  were  exerted  at  an 
early  age  upon  religious  subjects. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  a  complete  course  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  according  to  the  Protestant  church,  formed  part 
of  our  studies.  But  we  found  this  merely  a  dry  course  of  morality. 
No  one  thought  of  vivifying  our  souls,  by  enabling  us  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  religion.  None  of  these  lessons  spoke  to  the 
heart.  The  dryness  of  our  mode  of  worship  estranged  many  per- 
sons from  the  predominant  church.  Many  sects  had  been  formed 
under  the  denominations  of  separatists,  pietists,  hernhutters,  and 
methodists,  who  endeavoured  to  approach,  through  the  mediation 
of  Christ,  nearer  to  the  Divinity  than  they  considered  it  possible  io 
do  by  adopting  the  rites  instituted  for  public  worship. 

'*  I  continually  heard  talk  of  these  various  opinions  ;  every  one, 
whether  churchman  or  layman,  siding  with  one  party  or  other. 
The  dissenters  still  formed  the  minority.  These  discussions,  never- 
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theless,  awakened  in  my  mind  sentiments  analogous  to  theirs.  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  immediate  communication  with  the  great 
God  of  natm-e,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  heaven  and  earth,  in 
whose  infinite  goodness  I  had  forgotten  the  signs  of  his  wrath.  1  he 
method  I  adopted  was  somewhat  singular.  _ 

««  My  attention  had  been  particularly  fixed  on  our  first  article  ot 
faith,     God,  in  intimate  union  with  nature,  which  he  cherishes  as 
his  work,  appeared  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  the  same  G..d  who  is 
pleased  to  maintain   habitual  relations  with  man.     In  fact,  why 
should  not  this  Omnipotent  Being  interest  himself  in  our  proceed- 
ings as  well  as  in  the  motion  of  the  stars  which  regulates  the  order  of 
days  and  seasons,  as  well  as  in  the  care  of  plants  and  animals  ?  Se- 
veral  passages  of  the  gospel  contain  positive  expressions  on  this 
subject.     Being  unable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  I 
sought  him  in  his  works,  and  resolved  to  erect  an  altar  to  him,  after 
the  manner  of  the  patriarchs.       Certain  productions  of  nature  were 
to  represent  the  world,  and  a  flame  was  to  arise,  figurative  ot  the 
human  soul  ascending  towards  its  Creator.     I  therefore  chose  the 
most  valuable  articles  in  the  collection  of  natural  curiosities  which 
I  had  at  hand.     The  difficulty  was  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  compose  a  little  edifice.     My  father  had  a  handsome 
music-desk  of  red  lacquer,  adorned  with  golden  flowers,  in  form  of 
a  four-sided  pyramid,   with  ledges  to   execute  quartettes.     This 
desk  had  not  been  used  for  some  time.    I  took  possession  of  it,  and 
laid   my  specimens  of  natural  history  upon  it  in  gradation,  some 
above  others,  in  regular  and  significant  order.     I  wished  to  offer 
my  first  act  of  adoration  at  sun-rise.     I  had  not  yet  determined  on 
the  manner  in  which  I  should  produce  the  symbolical  flame  which 
I  intended  at  the  same  time  to  emit  a  fragrant  odour.     At  length  I 
succeeded  in  securing  these  two  conditions  of  my  sacrifice.     1  had 
in  my  possession  a  few  grains  of  incense.     If  they  would  not  pro- 
duce a  flame,  they  might  at  least  give  light,  and  spread  an  agreea- 
ble perfume  in  burning.     This   mild  light,  shed   by  burning  per- 
fumes, expressed  what  passes  in  our  minds  at  such  a  moment,  even 
more  perfectly  than  a  flame.     The  sun   had  long  risen  above  the 
horizon,  but  the  neighbouring  houses  still  intercepted  his  rays.    At 
length   he  rose  high  enough  to  allow  me,  by  means  of  a  burning 
glass,  to  light  my  grains  of  incense,  scientifically  arranged  on  a  fine 
porcelain  cup.     Every  thing  succeeded  according  to  my  wishes. 
My  piety  was  satisfied.     My  altar  became  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  apartment  in  which  it  stood.    Others  perceived  in  it  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  distributed  with  regularity 
and  elegance  :   I  alone  knew  its  real  intention.     I  wished  to  repeat 
my  pious  ceremony.     Unluckily,  when  the  sun  appeared  I  had  no 
porcelain  cup  at  hand ;  I  placed  my  grains  of  incense  on  the  top  of 
the  desk  :  I  lighted  them  ;  but  I  was  so  absorbed  in  my  contempla- 
tions, that  I  did  not  perceive  the  mischief  which  my  sacrifice  had 
done,  until  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it.     The  grains  of  incense,  in 
Ijurning,  had  covered  the  fine  red  lacquer,  and  the  gold  flowers. 
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with  black  spots;  as  if  the  evil  spirit,  driven  away  by  my  prayers, 
had  left  the  indelible  traces  of  liis  feet  on  the  desk.  The  young 
pontiff  now  found  himself  in  sad  perplexity.  He  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing the  damage  by  means  of  his  pile  of  natural  curiosities ; 
but  he  never  afterwards  had  the  courage  to  attempt  to  repeat  his 
sacrifice,  and  he  thought  he  saw  in  this  accident,  a  warning  of  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  approach  the  Deity  in  any  manner  what- 
soever.    Vol.  I.  p.  27. 

The  young  pontiffargned  pontifically — and  the  still  youcger 
philosopher  still  more  philosophically. 

"The  earthquake  at  Lisbon  had  made  me,  at  six  years  of  age, 
entertain  doubts  of  the  goodness  of  God ;  and  the  occurrences  of 
the  period  of  which  i  am  now  speaking,  so  far  as  they  related  to 
Frederick  II.,  led  me  to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  public."  Vol.  I. 
p.  34-. 

The  description  of  modern  moderation  is  correct:  and  al- 
though Goethe  does  not  expressly  say  that  these  are  his 
opinions — the  effect  of  his  writings  is  to  encourage  and  es- 
tablish them. 

*'  Men  now  prescribed  to  themselves  the  rule  of  holding  the 
balance  even  between  all  opinions.  Strong  in  this  spirit  of  moder- 
ation, and  with  a  marvellous  sagacity  in  elucidating  common  ideas, 
the  writers  and  followers  of  this  new  school  attained  consideration 
and  acquired  confidence,  accordingly,  philosophy  introduced  itself 
rapidly  into  every  branch  of  science  and  literature,  and  into  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  society. 

"  In  pursuing  this  path,  theologians  themselves  could  not  long 
avoid  meeting  with  that  of  the  religion  called  natural.     It  necessa- 
rily became  a  question,  whether  the  light  afforded  by  nature  would 
render  us  capable  of  perceiving  a  God,  and  of  improving  and  en- 
nobling our  nature.     This  question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative 
without  much   hesitation.     Constantly  adhering  to  the  moderate 
principles  they  had  adopted,  the  new  philosophers  acknowledged 
all  positive  religions  as  equally   entitled    to  respect ;    that   is  to 
say,  they  allowed  them  to  be  all  equally  good,  but  denied  that 
any  one   was  more   certain  than   the  rest.     They  permitted  the 
edifice  of  religion  to  remain.     They  acknowledged  all  the  import- 
ance and  merit  of  the  Bible :  they  found  in  it  a  store  of  observa- 
tions,  reflections,    on   our  origin,   nature,  sentiments,  and  duties, 
more  pure  and  rich  than  in  any  other  book.     To  this  book,  there- 
fore, in  preference  to  any  other  religious  code,  was  allowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  serving  as  the  foundation  of  our  belief."     Vol.  I,  p.  205. 

The  lectures  of  Professor  Gellert  may  be  taken  as  a  sam- 
ple of  those  which  were  delivered  fifty  years  ago  to  the 
youth  of  Germany. 

"  Gellert  had  drawn  up  a  course  of  morality  according  to  his 
pious  inspirations,  which  from  time  to  time  he  read  in  public.     His 
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writings  had  long  been  the  foundation  of  moral  culture  in  Ger- 
many. The  printing  of  this  new  work  was  anxiously  looked  forjc 
and,  as  it  was  not  to  be  published  until  after  the  death  of  the  wor- 
thy professor,  it  was  considered  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  hear 
him  read  it.  The  auditory  was  always  full.  The  purity  of  his 
sentiments,  the  benevolence  which  animated  his  noble  soul,  his  ex^^ 
hortations,  his  advice,  and  his  somewhat  melancholy  tone,  made  a 
strong  impression  on  his  auditors.  But  this  impression  was  far 
from  lasting.  A  great  number  of  critics,  considering  his  manner 
adapted  to  soften  and  enervate,  made  a  point  of  decrying  it.  I  re- 
member a  French  traveller,  who  wished  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  maxims  and  opinions  of  this  professor,  whose  lessons  at- 
tracted so  great  a  concourse.  When  they  had  been  explained  to 
him,  '  Let  him  alone,'  said  he,  shaking  his  head  and  laughing : 
'  he  is  forming  dupes  for  us.'  "     P.  226. 

In  his  twentieth  year,  Goethe  undertook  the  trifling-  task  of 
forming  a  religion  for  himself ;  he  had  been  bred  up  aprotes- 
tant,  and  loved  the  Bible  for  its  poetry.  At  Leipsic  he  had 
associated  with  men  of  all  sects;  catholics,  freethinkers,  and 
mystics  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Frankfort  in  a  bad  state  of 
health,  he  studied  Moravianism  and  alchemy  under  Made- 
moiselle Klettenberg,  a  disciple  of  Count  Zinzendorf.  We 
cannot  extract  this  system,  which  is  on  the  whole  less  absurd 
tlian  might  be  expected  ;  but  the  introduction  is  too  character- 
istic to  be  omitted. 

"  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  particulars  of  my  affections,  oc- 
cupations, and  objects  of  emulation,  during  the  interval  between 
my  two  academical  courses.  I  must,  however,  here  recal  the 
reader's  attention  for  a  moment  to  a  point  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
me, — the  opinion  which  I  then  endeavoured  to  form,  if  possible, 
once  for  all,  of  the  objects  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
senses. 

"  A  book  had  fallen  into  my  hands  which  had  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  This  was  Arnold's  History  of  the  Church 
and  of  Heresies.  The  author  is  not  only  an  historian  who  leads  us 
to  reflect,  but  a  pious  and  sensible  man.  His  view  of  things  was 
pretty  similar  to  my  own.  What  particularly  pleased  me  in  his 
work  was  his  having  given  me  a  better  idea  of  several  heresiarchs, 
who  had  always  been  described  to  me  as  madmen  or  atheists. 
"Where  is  the  man  that  is  exempt  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
and  the  love  of  paradox  ?  I  studied  the  different  opinions  in 
matters  of  religion  with  attention.  I  had  often  heard  it  said  that 
every  man  at  last  formed  an  opinion  of  his  own.  It  therefore 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  natural  for  me  to  endeavour  to  form  mme. 
1  applied  myself  to  this  occupation  with  great  perseverance.  The 
new  Platonism  furnished  the  foundation  of  my  system.  My  her- 
metic, mystical,  and  cabalastic  researches  also  contributed,  each 
in  its  way,  to  the  edifice  of  my  doctrine ;  and  I  thus  constructed  a 
rather  singular  universe,"     Vol.  I.  p.  257. 
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Having  thus  established  a  religious  system  of  his  own, 
once  for  all,  our  hero  proceeded,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, to  establish  a  few  more.  He  became  for  a  time,  a 
sort  of  half  initiated  Moravian;  but  broke  with  that  sect  upon 
the  point  of  human  corruption.  The  account  of  forming 
another  religion,  is  given  with  surprising  simplicity. 

"  For  some  years  past  the  events  of  my  life  having  compelled  me 
to  call  my  own  powers  into  action,  I  devoted  myself  with  ardent 
zeal  and  unremitting  activity  to  the  cultivation  of  my  mental  facul- 
ties. I  found  it  necessary  to  regulate  their  employment,  and  to 
render  them  useful  to  others.  This  task  imposed  upon  me  unre- 
mitting exertions :  my  mind  was  wholly  directed  to  Nature,  who 
appeared  to  me  in  all  her  magnificence.  I  was  connected  with 
men  full  of  sincerity  and  virtue,  who  were  ready  to  make  every 
sacrifice  in  fulfilment  of  their  duty.  To  be  false  to  them,  to  be 
false  to  myself,  was  alike  impossible.  A  deep  abyss  separated  me 
from  a  doctrine  which  my  soul  rejected.  1  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  the  Moravian  brethren ;  but  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  my  attachment  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  to  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  and  to  his  first  disciples.  I  accordingly  formed  a  re- 
ligion after  my  own  mind;  and  I  sought  to  establish  and  confirm  it 
on  a  profound  study  of  history,  and  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  all 
that  tended,  by  approximation,  to  corroborate  my  creed."  Vol.  II. 
p.  121. 

Here  the  history  of  Goethe's  religion  ends.  How  many 
more  creeds  he  may  have  formed  in  the  half  century  which 
has  since  elapsed,  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  explain.  But 
our  readers  ought  to  know  a  little  of  the  morals  of  this  fan- 
tastic believer;  and  a  little  and  only  a  little  may  be  gathered 
from  the  work  before  us.  They  are  of  course,  sentimental 
and  Werterish :  and  must  be  considered,  we  should  think,  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  modern  philosophy  and 
poetical  inspiration  upon  a  disposition  naturally  virtuous.  In 
spite  of  the  very  opposite  opinion  which  he  entertains  on  the 
subject,  it  is  evident  that  Goethe  was  not  a  man  of  strong 
passions.  An  excited  imagination  led  his  mind  astray  ;  but 
Lis  actions  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part,  quiet  and  com- 
mon-place. The  majority  of  his  amours  were  absurd  but  not 
wicked ;  and  his  despair  at  their  respective  terminations, 
vented  itself  innocently  in  poetry  or  romance.  The  first  is 
the  most  entertaining.  He  got  acquainted  with  some  youths 
of  the  lower  class,^  wrote  verses  for  them,  told  them  stories, 
and  being  almost  fifteen  years  of  age,  fell  in  love.with  one  of 
their  cousins.  After  a  short  introduction,  we  are  treated 
with  the  following  scene. 

**  I  had  scarcely  heard  a  sentence  from  her  before.    Every  word 
she  uttered  increased  my  passion  for  her,  and  I  could  not  refrain 
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from  saying,  in  the  transports  I  felt :  '  I  am  not  so  independent  as 
you  imagine  ;  and  of  what  use  would  fortune  be  to  me,  if  I  could 
not  obtain  that  which  is  most  precious  to  me,  the  object  of  my  most 

ardent  wishes  J'  ,.       r-i 

«'  She  had  drawn  my  poetical  epistle  near  her.    She  read  it  sottly, 
in  a  sweet  and  affecting  tone.   *  It  is  very  pretty,'  said  she,  smiling: 
•  what  a  pity  it  is  not  intended  for  a  better  purpose!' — '  Ah  !'  I  ex- 
claimed, '  how  happy  would  he  be  who  should  obtain  such  a  pledge 
of  love  from  the  girl  he  adores  !' — '  That  would  be  difficult,'  replied 
she,  '  but  not  impossible.' — *  For  instance,'  continued  I,  '  If  any  one 
who  knows  you,  cherishes  and  honours  you,  were  to  present  to  you 
such  a  letter  as  this,  and  were  to  press  you,  to  entreat   you  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  and  the  most  tender  affection,  to  avow  it  as 
the  expression  of  your  sentiments,  what  would  you  do  ?'      I  re- 
placed before  her  the  letter,  which  she  had  returned  to  me.     She 
began  to  laugh,  reflected  for  a  moment  ;  then  took  the  pen  and 
wrote  her  name  at  the  foot  of  the  letter.     I  rose  in  a  transport  of 
joy — I  wished  to  embrace  her. — '  No  embraces,'  said  she,  drawing 
back ;  *  that  is  too  common  :  but  love  me,  if  it  be  possible.'     I 
had  placed  the  letter  in   my  bosom.     *  It  is  done,'  cried  I ;   *no 
one  but  myself  shall  have  it.     I  owe  my  preservation  to  you.* — 
'.Withdraw,  then,  quickly,'  said  she,  *  before  they  return.'     I  was 
unable  to  tear  myself  from  her;  but  she  entreated  me  to  go,  in  an 
affectionate  tone,  tenderly  pressing  my  hand  between  her  own. 
My  eyes  filled  with  tears;  I  thought  hers  appeared  moist.     Bend- 
ing over  her  hands,  I  pressed  them  to  my  face,  and  then  ran  out 
of  the  room.     Never  since  have  I  experienced  such  transports, 
such  exaltation  !"     Vol.  I.  p.  118. 

The  lady's  cousins  turn  out  to  be  connected  with  a  gang 
of  forgers ;  Master  Goethe  is  shut  up  in  his  room,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  conducted  to  the  Alderman  Waithman  of 
Frankfort.  Margaret  is  honourably  acquitted  both  of  cheat- 
ing and  of  intrigue,  and  Goethe  is  cured  in  the  following 
manner. 

*'  This  intelligence  only  increased  my  impatience  to  know  the 
truth  of  Margaret's  destiny.  I  pressed  my  friend  to  let  me  know  it, 
again  frankly  acknowledging  all  my  tenderness  for  her.  N —  shak- 
ing his  head,  began  to  laugh.  '  Set  your  mind  at  ease,'  said  he  : 
*  she  conducted  herself  extremely  well,  and  the  propriety  of  her 
behaviour  was  very  handsomely  acknowledged.  Formed  as  she  is 
to  inspire  love  and  good-will,  even  her  judges  felt  the  power  of  her 
charms,  and  could  not  oppose  the  wish  she  persisted  in  to  remove 
from  the  city.  What  she  declared  respecting  you  also  does  her 
honour.  I  hcve  read  her  deposition  in  the  secret  acts,  and  seen  her 
signature.* — •  Her  signature  !'  I  exclaimed ;  *  that  signature  which 
at  once  rendered  me  so  happy  and  so  unfortunate  !  What  has  she 
declared  i    What  has  she  signed  V   My  friend  hesitated  to  answer. 

13 
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Tho  serenity  of  his  countenance  nevertheless  announced  nothing 
unpleasant.     At  last,  *  As  you  insist  upon  knowing,'  said  he,  *  I 
will  tell  you.     When  she  was  questioned  respecting  her  intimacy 
with  you  :  I  cannot  deny,  she  answered  in  a  candid  manner,  that  I 
have  often  seen  him,  and  with  pleasure.     But  I  always  considered, 
and  treated  him  as  a  child.     The  affection  I  entertained  for  him 
was  merely  that  of  a  sister.     I  have  often  given  him  good  advice ; 
and  far  from  enticing  him  into  any  questionable  proceeding,  I  have 
prevented  him  from  engaging  in   frolics  that  might  have  brought 
him  into  trouble.'     My  friend  went  on  in  this  style,   making  Mar- 
garet hold  the  language  of  a  governess ;  but  I  had  long  ceased  to 
listen  to  him.     The  idea  that  she  had  treated  me  as  a  child,  in  an 
authentic  document,  distracted  me  ;  I  was  completely  disenchanted, 
and  I  thought  myself  entirely  cured  of  my  passion  for  her :  I  im- 
mediately assured  my  friend  that  I  was  so.  I  ceased  to  speak  of  her, 
and  mentioned  her  name  no  more.  I  could  not,  however,  so  quickly 
get  rid  of  the  dangerous  habit  of  thinking  of  her  whom  I  had  loved 
80  dearly.   Her  countenace,  her  form,  her  deportment,  were  always 
present  to  my  mind,  although  1  now  saw  her  in  a  very  different  light. 
I  could  not,  in  fact,  endure  that  a  young  girl  scarcely  two  or  three 
years  older  than  myself,  should  look  upon  me  as  a  child, — on  me, 
who  thought  myself  quite  a  young  man.     That  cold  and  reserved 
air,  v/hich  had  charmed  me  so  much,  now  appeared  to  me  quite  re- 
volting.    Those  familiarities  which  she  thought  harmless  towards 
me,  and  never  permitted  me  to  indulge  in  with  her,  seemed  odious. 
I  could,  however,  have  pardoned  her  these  lofty  airs ;  but  by  sign- 
ing that  letter  in  which  I  had  made  her  speak  the  language  of  a 
lover,  she  had  given  me  a  formal  declaration.     This  appeared  to 
me  the  act  of  a  faithless  and  selfish   coquette.     Her  masquerading 
at  the  milliner's  no  longer  seemed  so  innocent.    By  incessantly  re- 
volving these  painful  reflections  in  my  mind,  I  stripped  her  by  de- 
grees of  all  those  qualities  which  had  appeared  so  amiable  to  me; 
and  when  once  my  reason  was  convinced,  I  felt  the  necessity  of 
banishing  from  my  heart  an  object  unworthy  of  my  love.     But  her 
image,  that  cherished  image,  renewed  ray  error  whenever  it  recur- 
red to  my  mind,  which  happened  but  too  often."     Vol.  I.  p.  156. 

The  second  amour  with  the  daughter  of  a  Leipsic  Inn- 
keeper, tends  to  convict  the  poet  of  a  love  for  low  company  ; 
but  it  goes  off  with  a  slight  illness,  and  is  finally  cured  by  Mo- 
ravianism  and  Alchemy.     The  third  is  an  innocent  embar- 
rassment, occasioned  by  the  contending  claims  of  the  two 
daughters  of  a  Strasburg-  dancing  master :  Goethe  retreats 
with  considerable  skill.    But  the  fourth,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  twenty-two,  is  a  worse  affair.  He  made  love  to  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman  at  Sesenheira,  and  seems  to  have  gained  the 
girl's  aflections  designedly,  knowing  all  the  time,  that  his 
father  would  forbid  the  banns.     Thus   he  indulged  his  love 
of  romance  at  the  risque  of  making  aa  amiable  woman  niiscra- 
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ble,  and  atoned  for  his  crime  by  writing  sonnets  and  novels. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  are  still  worse ;  the  object  of  the  former, 
being  a  lady  bethrothed  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  that  of  the 
latter,  a  lady  who  was  married  to  another.  This  accumula- 
tion of  calamities  weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind,  and  he  me- 
ditated upon  suicide  after  the  following  fashion. 

"  Suicide,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject, 
still  affords  ample  scope  for  interesting  consideration.  Montes- 
quieu, speaking  of  the  heroes  and  great  men  of  antiquity,  says  that 
each  conceived  himself  at  liberty  to  close  the  fifth  act  of  his  tragedy 
at  any  time  and  in  any  manner  he  thought  fit. 

**  But  I  do  not  here  propose  to  consider  the  question  of 
suicide  with  reference  to  those  men  who  have  figured  in  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world,  and  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  a  powerful  empire,  or  to  the  interests  of  liberty. 
Such  men,  perhaps,  are  not  to  blame  for  having  sought  in  another 
world  the  accomplishment  of  their  grand  ideas,  when  they  found 
themselves  cut  off  from  hope  in  this.  I  here  allude  only  to  those 
individuals,  who  unable  to  find  an  object  on  which  to  exercise  their 
activity,  and  led  astray  by  extravagant  desires,  become  disgusted 
with  an  existence  which  to  them  seems  too  tranquil  and  peaceful. 
Such  was,  at  one  time,  the  peculiar  disposition  of  my  own  mind  ; 
and  I  well  remember  how  much  pain  I  suffered,  and  how  many  ef- 
forts I  made  to  effect  my  cure.  I  set  about  deliberating  coolly  on 
the  choice  of  a  mode  of  death,  and  the  following  are  the  reflections 
which  this  subject  suggested  to  me. 

"  To  detach  himself  from  existence,  to  annhihilate  himself,  is  an 
act  so  unnatural  to  man,  that  he  is  almost  always  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  mechanical  means  to  accomplish  it.     When  Ajax  threw 
himself  upon  his  sword,  the  weight  of  his  body  rendered  him   this 
last  service  :  when  a  warrior  directs  his  'squire  not  to  allow  him  to 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  relies  on  the  assistance  of 
an  external  moral  force.     Women  seek  in  the  waves  a  remedy  for 
their  despair.     By  means  of  the  mechanism  of  a  pistol,  the  object  is 
attained  with  the  greatest  dispatch  and  the  least  possible  effort. 
Hanging  is  an  ignoble  mode  of  suicide,  not  to  be  spoken  of:  the 
English  resort  to  it  because  they  are  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  witness   that  kind  of  death,  and  therefore  never  think  of  the 
disgrace  connected  with  it.     Poisoning  and  opening  veins  are  te- 
dious ways  of  freeing  oneself  from  existence  :  but  the  bite  of  an 
asp  may  be  styled  a  ready,  easy,  and  elegant  mode  of  death,  and 
was  an  idea  worthy  of  a  queen  whose   life  had  been  spent  in  the 
midst  of  pomp  and  pleasure.     All  these  resources  are  so  many 
enemies  with  which  we  may  conspire  against  ourselves. 

*•  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  modes  of  suicide  which  his- 
tory suggested  to  me,  I  found  that  no  one  had  accomplished  this  act 
with  greater  magnanimity  and  calmness  of  mind  than  the  Emperor 
Otho.     That  prince  had  lost  a  battle,  it  is  true ;  but  his  affairs  were 
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not  yet  desperate.  It  was  for  the  good  of  the  empire,  which  al- 
ready in  some  measure  belonged  to  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  sparing 
the  lives  of  so  many  millions  of  men  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  or  against  him,  that  he  resolved  to  put  himself  to  death.  He 
supped  cheerfully  with  his  friends;  and  the  next  morning  he  was 
found  pierced  through  the  heart  with  a  poniard.  Of  all  acts  of 
the  kind,  this  appeared  to  me  the  only  one  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
and  I  persuaded  myself  that  no  man  who  did  not  determine  to  follow 
the  example  of  Otho,  should  presume  to  make  an  attempt  against 
his  life.  This  conviction,  though  it  did  not  lead  me  absolutely  to 
renounce  the  idea  of  suicide,  at  least  preserved  me  from  one  of  those 
fits  of  melancholy  with  which  the  minds  of  our  youth  were  assailed. 
I  had  a  fine  collection  of  arms  of  every  kind  ;  and  among  the  rest, 
a  valuable  poniard  well  sharpened.  I  placed  it  nightly  by  my  bed- 
side ;  and  before  I  extinguished  the  light,  I  hesitated  several  times 
whether  or  not  I  should  plunge  it  in  my  breast ;  but,  as  I  never 
could  bring  myself  to  this  resolution,  I  always  concluded  by  laugh- 
ing at  my  own  folly.**     Vol.  II.  p.  41. 

And  so  instead  of  stabbing  himself,  M.  Goethe  wrote 
"  The  Sorrows  of  Werther."  The  melaDchoiy  circumstances 
of  his  three  last  amours,  induced  him  to  sleep  with  a  naked 
sword  on  his  pillow,  and  write  lackadaisical  letters.  Instead 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  to  which  he  entertained  a  lauda- 
ble repugnance,  he  contented  himself  with  despatching  an 
imaginary  hero,  and  felt  very  much  relieved  by  the  exchange. 

**  My  own  faults  or  those  of  others,  chance  or  my  own  will,  re- 
flection or  imprudence,  obstinacy  or  compliance,  had  hurled  me  on 
a  tempestuous  ocean,  where  I  was  tossed  to  and  fro  at  the  mercy 
of  the  waves.  I  owed  my  deliverance  to  the  little  composition,  with 
the  idea  of  which  my  situation  had  inspired  me.  I  recovered  my 
serenity  of  mind.  I  was  like  a  sinner  relieved  from  the  burthen  of 
his  errors  by  a  general  confession ;  and  I  felt  inspired  with  energy 
to  enter  upon  a  new  existence.  I  had  transformed  reality  into 
fiction,  and  I  felt  myself  relieved.'*     Vol.  II.  p.  49. 

This  may  be  an  excellent  recipe  for  writing  novels,  but  is  it 
the  language  of  a  man  of  common  sense  ?  Is  it  a  proof  of  sound 
principles  or  a  good  education  ?  Is  it  an  example  for  the 
young  to  imitate  ?  Is  it  a  lesson  which  the  wise  may  teach. 
M.  Goethe  evidently  thinks  that  it  is.  For  the  Apprentice- 
ship of  Wilhelm  Meister,  is  the  history  of  a  youth  who  runs 
a  very  similar  course,  and  becomes  a  valuable  man  when  he 
has  served  his  time.  But  the  hero  of  the  novel  is  a  much 
gayer  gentleman  than  the  hero  of  the  Memoirs.  His  appren- 
ticeship is  spent,  first  and  principally  with  strolling  pljyers  ; 
then  with  a  Moravian  Priestess,  the  representative  of  Made- 
moiselle Klettenberg;  anU  lastly  with  some  philosophical  Ger- 
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man  Barons.  If  such  a  man  could  exist  in  this  countrj^  he 
would  be  called  a  vulgar,  silly,  worthless  scoundrel ;  and  iur 
stead  of  being  transformed  into  a  fine  gentleman,  and  married 
to  a  fine  lady,  the  fate  assigned  to  him  in  romance,  he  would 
be  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  or  suspended  by  the 
neck  for  the  encouragement  of  November  suicides.  \Ve  do 
not  deny  that  the  novel  contains  passages  of  much  beauty 
and  eloquence.  But  the  moral  of  the  work  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  plummet.  As  a  description  of  human  nature,  it, 
is  false :  few  if  any  men  live  as  Meister  did,  and  turn  out 
well.  As  a  description  of  manners,  it  is  disgusting:  worse 
than  the  grossest  modern  ribaldry  which  has  found  its  way 
into  good  society.  The  story  is  of  the  clumsiest  description  ; 
exciting  very  little  interest  for  the  principal  characters  ;  and 
dismissing  them  without  regard  to  poetical  justice.  There 
are  a  few  good  scenes,  one  of  which  we  extract.  The  hero 
has  undertaken  to  get  up  Hamlet,  and  was  promised  the 
assistance  of  an  unknown  friend  to  represent  the  ghost. 

**  The  forenoon  and  the  afternoon  fled  rapidly  away.  The  play- 
house was  already  full ;  our  friend  made  haste  to  dress.  It  was  not 
with  the  joy,  which  it  had  given  him  when  he  first  essayed  it,  that 
he  now  put  on  the  garb  of  Hamlet ;  he  but  attired  himself  that  he 
might  be  in  readiness.  On  joining  the  women  in  the  stage-room,- 
they  unanimously  cried  that  nothing  sat  upon  him  rightly ;  the  fine 
feather  stood  awry  ;  the  buckle  of  his  belt  did  not  fit :  they  began 
to  slit,  to  sew,  and  piece  together.  The  music  started  :  Philina 
still  objected  somewhat  to  his  ruff;  Aurelia  had  much  to  say  against 
his  mantle.  '  Leave  me  alone,  good  people,'  cried  he,  *  this  negli- 
gence will  make  me  more  like  Hamlet.'  The  women  would  not  let 
him  go,  but  continued  trimming  him.  The  music  ceased  ;  the  act- 
ing was  begun.  He  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass  ;  pressed  his  hat 
closer  down  upon  his  face,  and  retouched  the  painting  of  his  cheeks. 

*'  At  this  instant,  somebody  came  rushing  in  and  cried  :  ♦  The 
Ghost !  The  Ghost !' 

*'  Wilhelm  had  not  once  had  time  all  day  to  think  about  the 
Ghost,  and  whether  it  would  come  or  not.  His  anxiety  on  that 
head  was  at  length  removed,  and  now  some  strange  assistant  was 
to  be  expected.  The  stage-manager  came  in,  inquiring  after  va- 
rious matters  :  Wilhelm  had  not  time  to  ask  about  the  Ghost  ;  he 
hastened  to  present  Jiimself  before  the  throne,  where  King  and 
Queen,  surrounded  with  their  court,  were  already  glancing  in  all 
the  splendours  of  royalty,  and  waiting  till  the  scene  in  front  of  them 
should  be  concluded.  He  caught  the  last  words  of  Horatio,  who 
was  speaking  of  the  Ghost  in  extreme  confusion,  and  seemed  to 
have  almost  forgot  his  part. 

"  The  intermediate  curtain  went  aloft,  and  Hamlet  saw  the 
crowded  house  before  him.      Horatio  having  spoken  his  address. 
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anil  been  dismissed  by  the  King,  pressed  through  to  Hamlet  ;  and, 
as  if  presenting  himself  to  tlie  Prince,  he  said,  '  The  Devil  is  in 
harness;  he  has  put  us  all  in  fright.' 

"  In  the  meanwhile  two  men  of  large  stature,  in  white  cloaks  and 
capuches,  were  observed  standing  in  the  side-scenes.  Our  friend, 
in  the  distraction,  embarrassment,  and  hurry  of  the  moment,  had 
failed  in  the  first  soliloquy ;  at  least  such  was  his  own  opinion,  though 
loud  plaudits  had  attended  his  exit.  Accordingly  he  made  his  next 
entrance  in  no  pleasant  mood,  with  the  dreary  wintery  feeling  of 
dramatic  condemnation.  Yet  he  girded  up  his  mind ;  and  spoke 
that  appropriate  passage  on  the  '  rouse  and  wassel,'  the  *  heavy- 
headed  revel '  of  the  Danes,  with  suitable  indifference  ;  "he  had, 
like  the  audience,  in  thinking  of  it,  quite  forgot  the  Ghost  ;  and  he 
started  in  real  terror,  when  Horatio  cried  out,  *  Look  my  lord,  it 
comes  !'  He  whirled  violently  round  ;  aad  the  tall  noble  figure,  the 
low  inaudible  tread,  the  light  movement  in  the  heavy-looking 
armour,  made  such  an  impression  on  him,  that  he  stood  as  if  trans- 
formed to  stone,  and  could  utter  only  in  a  half-voice  his,  *  Angels 
and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  !'  He  glared  at  the  form  ;  drew 
a  deep  breathing  once  or  twice,  and  pronounced  his  address  to  the 
Ghost  in  a  manner  so  confused,  so  broken,  so  constrained,  that 
the  highest  art  could  not  have  hit  the  mark  so  well. 

"  His  translation  of  this  passage  now  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
He  had  kept  very  close  to  the  original ;  in  which  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  appeared  to  him  expi-essive  of  a  mind  confounded, 
terrified,  and  seized  with  horror. 

"  '  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  Heaven  or  blasts  from  Hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee  ;  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  royal  Dane  :  O  answer  me !' 

A  deep  effect  was  visible  in  the  audience.     The  Ghost  beckoned, 
the  Prince  followed  him  amid  the  loudest  plaudits. 

"  The  scene  changed  ;  and  when  the  two  had  re-appeared,  the 
Ghost  on  a  sudden  stopped,  and  turned  round  ;  by  which  means 
Hamlet  came  to  be  a  little  too  close  upon  it.  With  a  longing  cu- 
riosity he  looked  in  at  the  lowered  vizor,  but  except  two  deep  ly- 
ing eyes,  and  a  well-formed  nose,  he  could  discern  nothing.  Gaz- 
ing timidly,  he  stood  before  the  Ghost ;  but  when  the  first  tones 
issued  from  the  helmet,  and  a  somewhat  hoarse  yet  deep  and  pene- 
trating voice  pronounced  the  words  :  *  I  am  thy  father's  spirit,' 
Wilhelm,  shuddering,  started  back  some  paces,  and  the  audience 
shuddered  with  him.  Each  imagined  that  he  knew  the  voice  ; 
Wilhelm  thought  he  noticed  in  it  some  resemblance  with  his  father  s. 
These  strange  emotions  and  remembrances ;  the  curiosity  he  felt 
about  discovering  his  secret  f.iend,  the  anxiety  about  offendmg 
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him,  even  the  theatric  impropriety  of  coming  too  near  him  in  the 
present  situation,  all  this  affected  Wilhelm  with  powerful  and  con- 
flicting impulses.  During  the  long  speech  of  the  Ghost,  he  changed 
his  place  so  frequently  ;  he  seemed  so  unsettled  and  perplexed,  so 
attentive  and  so  absent-minded,  that  his  acting  caused  a  universal 
admiration,  as  the  Spirit  caused  a  universal  horror.  The  latter 
spoke  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  anger  rather  than  of  sorrow  ; 
but  of  an  anger  spiritual,  slow,  and  inexhaustible.  It  was  the  mis- 
temper  of  a  noble  soul,  that  is  severed  from  all  earthly  things,  and 
yet  devoted  to  unbounded  woe.  At  last  he  vanished  ;  but  in  a  cu- 
rious manner;  for  a  thin,  grey,  transparent  gauze  arose  from  the 
place  of  descent  like  a  vapour,  spread  itself  over  him,  and  sank 
along  with  him. 

"  Hamlet's  friends  now  entered,  and  swore  upon  the  sword. 
Old  Truepenny,  in  the  mean  time,  was  so  busy  under  ground,  that 
wherever  they  might  take  their  station,  he  was  sure  to  call  out  right 
beneath  them,  *  Swear ! '  and  they  started,  as  if  the  soil  had  taken 
fire  below  them,  aad  hastened  to  another  spot.  On  each  of  these 
occasions,  too,  a  little  flame  pierced  through  at  the  place  where 
they  were  standing.  The  whole  produced  on  the  spectators  a  pro- 
found impression. 

*'  After  this,  the  piece  proceeded  calmly  on  its  course  :  nothing 
failed,  all  prospered;  the  audience  manifested  their  contentment, 
and  the  actors  seemed  to  rise  in  heart  and  spirits  every  scene." 
Vol.  II.  p.  197. 

The  next  chapter  describes  the  triumphant  revelry  of  the 
players.  The  whole  company  sup  together.  Three  ladies 
make  love  to  Meister— and  men,  women,  and  children  get 
drunk.  To  make  the  foolery  more  solemn,  the  actors  believe 
with  M.  Goethe  that  they  are  destined  to  improve  the  morals 
of  their  country,  and  that  religion,  virtue,  science,  and  pa- 
triotism have  no  more  powerful  allies  than  a  well-conducted 
band  of  players.  We  once  heard  Orator  Thelwall  declare, 
that  a  great  actor  ranked  immediately  after  a  great  states- 
man. And  the  learned  audience  applauded.  We  little 
dreamed  that  this  brilliant  sally  would  be  re-echoed  from 
Germany  by  a  man  of  genius. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  Goethe 
will  not  blind  our  countrymen  to  his  grave  and  numerous 
faults.  His  own  countrymen  may  admire  him  as  much  as 
they  please.  But  the  canting  infidelity  of  the  Memoirs,  the 
gross  indecencies  of  Meister,  and  the  horrid  blasphemies  of 
Faust,  should  exclude  them  from  English  drawing-rooms. 
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Art.  III.     Lives  and  Memoirs  of  the  Bishops  of  Sherborne 
and  Salisbury,  from  the  Year  705  to  1824.     By  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Hyde   Cassan,  A.M.    Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Caledon,  K.P.   Curate  of  Mere  and  West  Knoyle,  Wilts 
8vo.    840pp.     1/.  5*.     Rivingtons.     1824. 

We  have  laboured  patiently  through  this  solid  volume ;  and 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  very  few  readers  will  have  the 
diligence  to  follow  our  example.  The  plan  of  the  work  shall 
be  submitted  to  them  in  the  author's  words,  and  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  subjoin  some  remarks  upon  the  execution  of  it. 

*'  In  the  following  rough  and  disjointed  compilation  it  will  be 
seen  that  style  has  been  wholly  neglected.  I  have  sought  no  other 
praise  than  that  of  Industry  and  Fidelity ;  for  my  object  has  not 
been  to  produce  an  amusing  volume,  but  a  correct  and  authentic 
record  of  the  persons  of  whom  it  treats. 

*'  Over  many  of  the  Sarum  Prelates,  modern  no  less  than  ancient, 
Oblivion  seems  to  have  cast  her  deepest  shades.  To  rescue  them 
from  their  undeserved  obscurity,  and  to  concentrate  their  widely 
dispersed  notices,  has  been  my  humble,  and  I  trust,  not  altogether 
useless  endeavour.  It  frequently  happens  that  persons  hitherto 
considered  insignificant  prove  to  have  been  so  only  because  little 
known.  On  such,  then,  has  been  bestowed  the  greater  research 
and  more  ample  illustration ;  while  I  have  considered  it  less  neces- 
sary to  give  copious  details  of  those  Prelates,  who,  by  their  con- 
spicuous connection  with  the  political  and  literary  history  of  our 
country,  are  already  universally  known  and  largely  recorded  by  the 
pen  of  Biography  ;  the  memoirs  of  the  latter  therefore  will  appear 
in  a  compressed  form,  and  references  to  other  works  will  be  made 
for  the  filling  up  of  the  outline."     Preface^  p.  v. 

*'  I  believe  that  scarcely  a  single  instance  will  be  found  in  this 
work  of  any  assertion  being  hazarded  without  actual  reference  to, 
and  citation  of,  a  standard,  if  not  original,  authority.  Every  life  is 
written  de  novo.  Nothing  has  been  taken  for  granted — I  have  in- 
vestigated and  compared  the  assertions  of  each  preceding  writer  by 
verifying  their  quotations,  and  have  laboured  to  avoid  misrepresen- 
tation. I  know  this  gives  the  narrative  a  cavilling  appearance,  and 
presents  it  in  an  uncouth  garb,  but  1  trust  it  does  not  render  it  less 
valuable ;  and  I  have  chosen  rather  to  appear  triflingly  minute  than 
to  admit  any  matter  without  having,  as  far  as  my  means  and  oppor- 
tunities would  allow,  sifted  it  to  the  utmost,  constantly  keeping  in 
view  that  excellent  remark  of  Baronius,  that  *  no  testimonies  of 
later  authors  are  to  be  regarded  concerning  the  things  of  remote 
antiquity  which  are  not  supported  by  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  *.' 
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"  In  the  two  reprints  introduced,  viz.  Lady  Bacon's  Life  of  Jewel, 
and  the  singularly  interesting  and  very  scarce  Life  of  Seth  Ward, 
by  Dr.  Pope,  there  is  not  the  slightest  interpolation  :  and  in  regard 
to  alteration,  all  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  is  confined 
solely  to  the  omission  of  some  wholly  irrelevant  and  uninteresting 
matter,  whose  space  is  supplied  by  a  valuable  account  of  the  re- 
covery of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Garter,  (never  before  printed), 
extracted  from  that  Prelate's  MS.  common  place  or  memorandum 
book  in  the  possession  of  Bishop  Fisher. 

"  0£ living  Prelates  I  have  abstained  from  all  attempt  at  delinea- 
tion of  character.  I  will  not  be  accused  of  making  this  work  a 
vehicle  for  panegyrick."     PrefacCj  p.  vii. 

The  *'  roughness"  of  the  compilation  is  as  evident  as  Mr. 
Cassan  can  desire;  but  we  do  not  perceive  that  he  has  dis- 
persed the  "  deep  shades"  in  which  so  many  of  his  heroes  are 
enveloped.  "  The  concentration  of  their  widely  dispersed 
notices"  (a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  *'  disjointed"  style)  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  in  an  enumeration  of  their  various  ages, 
preferments,  deaths,  wills,  and  descendants — but  the  gentle- 
men themselves  remain  as  "  little  known,"  and  historically 
speaking,  as  "insignificant"  as  before  the  appearance  of  their 
vindicator's  volume.  And  those  readers  who  follow  the  laud- 
able custom  of  reading  Prefaces  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  written,  namely,  after  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  "  the  greater  research  and  more  ample 
illustration  have  been  bestowed"  upon  the  less  known  indivi- 
duals, while  the  memoirs  of  conspicuous  characters  appear  in 
a  compressed  form.  We  can  discover  no  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion. The  lives  of  Jewel,  Seth  Ward,  Burnet,  Hoadly, 
Sherlock,  and  Douglas  constitute  the  best  and  most  readable 
portion  of  the  volume.  And  we  have  not  observed  a  single 
instance  in  which  "  persons  hitherto  considered  insignificant" 
have  been  proved,  upon  a  better  acquaintance  with  them,  to 
be  of  a  different  character.  As  a  genealogist,  herald,  and 
controversial  chronologist,  Mr.  Cassan  is  entitled  to  consi- 
derable praise.  But  when  he  talks  of  writing  every  life  de 
novo,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  meaning.  The  fol- 
lowing average  specimen  of  the  Episcopi  minores  will  ex- 
plain our  meaning. 

"  XXI.  RALPH  ERGHUM. 

"SuCCEssiT  A.D.  1375.— Trans,  ad  Bath-Well  A.D.  1388.— 

Obiit  A.D.  1400. 
.  «*  Godwin  (pp.  318,  378)  and  Wharton  (Ang.  Sac.  1.  570)  call 
him  LL.D.  He  was  consecrated  Dec.  9,  1375,  at  Bruges,  in  Flan- 
ders. {Ang.  Sac.  ut  sup.)  He  occurs,  sans  date,  but  previously  to 
1375,  prebendary  of  X  librarum,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln  {JVilHs. 
Cath.  2.p,  176.) 
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^'"  Cujus  locum  [scil.  Roberti  Wifeldii]  Radulphus  Arguinus 
[Erghum]  juris  civilis  Professor,  et  Lancastrian  Cancellarius  sus- 
cepit.'     Hmpsfield,  p.  555,  lith  cenl.  cap.  xxi. 

"  After  the  death  of  bishop  Wivil,  John  Wormenball,  canon  of 
Sarum,  was  elected,  and  had  the  royal  assent,  Nov.  12,  1375,  as 
Richardson  states ;  but  by  papal  authority,  Ralph  Erghum  was  ap- 
pointed. Godwin  thinks  he  founded  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  near 
Sarum,  This  hospital  is  named  by  Dugdale,  Mon.  Ang.  vol.  \,  p. 
1045,  as  valued  at  25/.  2.v,  2d. ;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  Tanner. 
(See  Index  and  Salisb.  in  Not.  Mon.) 

"  In  1385  a  Ralph  Erghum  occurs  archdeacon  of  Dorset  (Le 
Neve  Fasti,  p.  281);  but  unless  1385  is  a  mistake  for  1375,  that 
could  not  be  our  bishop,  for  he  had  then  been  ten  years  bishop. 
After  sitting  here  upwards  of  twelve  years,  '  usque  ad  festum  ex 
altationis  S  Crucis  anno  1388,'  he  was  translated  by  the  pope  to 
Bath  and  Wells,  (Gorlw.  378,)  '  quo  die  apud  Cantabrigiam  pras- 
sentatae  fuerunt  sibi  literte  apostolicse  de  translatione  sua  facta  ab 
Episcopatu  Sarum  ad  Episcopatum  Bathon.'  Wharton.  Ang.  Sac.  ut 
sup.  '  Urbanus  Radulphum  Bathoniam  traducit.'  liarpsjicld,  p. 
555,  li'lh  cent.  cap.  xxi.  and  IVahiiig/iam  m  an.  1388.  He  had 
restitution  of  the  temporalities  from  K.  Rich.  II.  the  same  day. 
{Aug.  Sac.  ut  sup.)  He  died  Ap.  13,  1401,  as  Godwin  says; 
Walsingham,  however,  has  it  in  1400,  '  hoc  anno  obiit  Magister 
Radulphus  Erghum  Episcopus  Bathoniensis.'  (p.  364,  and  not  405, 
as  Richardson  misquotes  it.)  At  Bath  and  Wells  he  sat  twelve  years, 
six  months,  and  six  days.     {Angl.  Sac.  ut.  ^.ip.) 

"  It  appears  that  he  gave  the  advowson  and  impropriation  of 
Pucklechurch,  Gloucester,  to  the  chapter  of  Wells,  and  appropri- 
ated the  tithes  to  that  chapter  in  1388.  {AlJiiiu's  Hist,  Glost.  p. 
610). 

♦'  Wharton  says,  *  Iste  dedit  Decano  et  Capitulo  Wellens  :  pa'- 
tronatum  ecclesiae  de  Pokulchurche  et  L  marcas  in  subsidium  ex- 
pensarum  facturum  circa  unionem  dictae  Ecclesia  ad  mensara  capi- 
tularem  et  alia  onera  in  ecclesia  Well :  supportanda,  ac  unum  mes- 
suagium  in  Wellia  quod  vocatur  '  Le  George'  ad  supportanda  quae- 
dam  alia  onera  per  ipsum  limitata.     Ang.  Sac.  1,  570.' 

"  He  founded  also  by  will,  proved  19  Ap.  1400,  {Ang.  Sac.  1, 
570),  Mountcry  College  at  Wells,  appointing  his  executors  to  build 
in  the  street  then  called  Mountery,  since  College  Lane,  houses  for 
the  fourteen  chantry  priests  officiating  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells.* 
Not.  Man.  and  Ang.  Sac.  ut  sup.  This  society  was  styled  *  So- 
cietas  Presbyterorum  annuellarum  novas  Aulas  Wellens,'  and  was 
settled  in  1407,  Dr.  Hutton  says  (e  regist.  Well.)  '  annuellere  se- 
cular is  one  who  receives  a  yearly  stipend.'  Glossary  to  Chaucer. 
The  college  was  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  and  endowed  with  lands  to 
the  amount  of  83/.  165.  per  ann.  (Coliinson.  Hist.  Somerset,  vol.  S. 
p.  383.)  '  Dedit  etiam  Capitulo  ornamentasacrorumvalentia  140/.' 
Godw.  de  prces.  td  Rich.  p.  378.  a-nd  Eng.  ed.  1601.  p.  303,     Col- 
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linson  says  that  this  sum  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  s 
chalice  and  patten,  a  missal,  two  gilt  basons,  &c.  Hist.  Somers.  3j. 
388;  and  adds,  what  is  not  noticed  by  Tanner,  that  ia  1399  he 
founded  a  chantry  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrews  for  the  souls  of 
Gilbert  and  Agnes,  his  father  and  mother,  and  Agnes,  his  sister, 
{Agnes  Robas)  (3.  402.  and  Ang.  Sac.  ut  sup.  not.) 

♦•Godwin  says  he  was  buried  '  extra  capellam  magno  pulpito 
contiguam  ad  Septentrionem  {ed  Rich.  p.  378.)  scil.  in  Cath.  Wei. 
Collinson  adds,  in  St.  Edmund's  chapel,  vol.  3,  p.  383.  '  Near  the 
pulpit  of  Wells  cathedral  is  a  grave  stone,  covering  bishop  Erghum.' 
JJisf.  Som.  vol.  3,  399.  He  notices  no  inscription.  '  In  navi  Ecc. 
Well,  sepelitur  juxta  altare  S.  Edmundi  Epi.'  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac, 
vt  sup, 

"  '  He  fortified  the  episcopal  palace  at  Wells,  surrounding  it 
with  a  deep  moat  and  an  embattled  wall,  flanked  by  semicircular 
towers,  as  it  stands  to  this  day.'  CoUinson  ex  auct.  lib.  rub.  Batho. 
perns  Vicecom.  JVeymo.  MS. 

''  We  have  already  quoted  Wharton  as  fixing  the  probate  of 
bishop  Erghum's  will  in  HOO,  in  which  year  we  have  also  seen  that 
Walsingham  places  his  decease.  Godwin,  however,  says  he  died 
Ap.  10,  1401.  Wharton,  ut  sup.  adds,  '  Cui  in  historia  Episcopo- 
rum  Bathoii.  praecipue  credendum  est,  earn  enira  pras  aliis  diligenter 
contexuit.' 

"  In  Doctors'  Commons  there  is  a  will  of  a  Ralph  Erghum. — 
{Marche  p.  21,  vol.  1383—1503.  in  the  index  to  which,  for  p.  16, 
read  p.  21.)  wherein  he  describes  himself  as  '  Precentor  Eccles,  B. 
and  VVellen,'  and  desires  to  be  buried  within  the  tomb  of  Ralph, 
formerly  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

"  Bishop  Erghum  was  the  cause  of  the  erection  of  the  Cross  at 
Sarum.  See  JValsingham,  p.  246,  and  an  interesting  letter  in 
Gent.  Mag.  1804,  p.  1099,  by  H.  Wansey,  Esq."     P.  226. 

Here  are  ample  proofs  of  Mr.  Cassan's  diligence — but  its 
fruits  are  less  plentiful  than  we  could  desire.  The  work 
should  be  called  a  Chronicle  rather  than  a  Collection  of  Lives  ; 
and  he  should  have  told  us  that  he  had  gone  to  original  au- 
thorities for  his  facts,  and  dates,  rather  than  that  he  had  writ- 
ten every  life  de  novo.  We  cannot,  of  course,  pledge  our- 
selves for  tlie  accuracy  of  his  chronological  decisions — but 
there  is  evidence  of  extensive  research,  and  an  appearance 
of  great  care  and  precision. 

The  opinions  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the 
volume  are  occasionally  somewhat  startling.  The  separation 
of  the  dioceses  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Bristol,  from 
tiie  Mother  See,  of  Sherborne,  is  termed  by  Mr.  Cassan  a 

^  spoliation.     We  wish  Lincoln,  and  Chester,  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  &c.   had  beeu  plinidered  after  the  same  fashion. 

?*  He  thinks  67.  Aloans  Head,  Wevmouth,  is  named  after  Aid- 
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helm.  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Is  it  possible  that  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Historian  should  be  ignorant  of  the  proto-martyr  of  Bri- 
tain, the  titalary  Saint  of  Glastonbury,  and  the  patron  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban's  ?  Bishop  Ward's  recipe  for  the  goat  is 
also  worth  remembering : 

"  Unguentu'  Podagricum. 

"  Take  an  old  fat  cat,  and  flea  it,  draw  forth  the  gutts,  then  with 
a  rolling  pin  beat  it  well,  and  so  put  it  altogether  into  the  belly  of 
a  fat  gander,  with  pepper  |  lb.  mustard  and  parsley  seeds  4  ozs.  six 
penny  weight  of  bole  armoniac,  a  good  quantity  of  wormwood  and 
garlic.  Rost  the  gander  well,  saving  the  grease,  with  it  anoint  the 
grieved  part."     P.  161. 

The  notes  to  the  Life  of  Bishop  Burnet  furnish  us  with 
the  following  information : 

"  The  use  of  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles,  is  now  en- 
tirely superseded  by  a  concise  and  well  written  Exposition,  by  Sir 
G.  Tomline,  Bart,  the  present  venerable  and  deservedly  respected 
Bp.  of  Winchester,  in  which  all  the  excellence  of  Burnet's  book 
is  embodied,  and  his  errors  of  every  kind  avoided.  The  work  is 
written  in  an  easy,  engaging,  and  instructive  style,  and  without 
dogmatism,  pedantry,  or  prejudices,  conveys  the  fullest  information 
on  every  point  of  a  Churchman's  belief.  Bishop  Tomline's  Ele- 
ments should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  and  woman 
whose  parents  are  anxious  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  genuine 
principles  of  orthodox  Christianity.''     P.  177. 

We  have  no  intention  to  underrate  the  merit  of  Bishop 
Tomline's  Elements — but  seeing  that  Mr.  Cassan  "  will  not 
be  accused  of  making  his  work  a  vehicle  for  panegyrick"  this 
obiter  encomium  is  un  peufort. 

In  the  life  of  the  witty  Bishop  Thomas,  we  are  told  that  a 
Hamburgh  clergyman  refused  to  bury  a  Calvinist,  because 
there  were  none  but  Lutherans  in  his  church-yard — and  the 
Bishop,  then  Chaplain  to  the  British  Factory,  got  over  the 
difficulty  by  the  old  story  of  the  woman  objecting  to  the  in- 
terment of  a  man  who  died  of  the  small  pox,  "  next  her  poor 
husband,  who  never  had  it."  This  is  very  mirthful  tragedy — 
and  Mr.  Cassan's  comment  is  in  Cambyses'  vein. 

•'  After  all,  though  this  may  be  a  very  good  stor}',  it  is  a  very 
ridiculous  and  very  inapplicable  illustration,  because,  although  the 
Calvinism  of  the  dead  is  not  contagious^  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  a  knouji  heretic  is  entitled  to  have  the  service  read  t^er 
him,  and  to  receive  the  same  funeral  honours,  with  one  dying  in 
the  true  faith  of  the  Church.  In  this  case,  no  doubt,  the  Clergy- 
man was  acting  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  Rubric.     For,  a 
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Calvinist,  must,  ipso  facto  be  *  excommunicate  :'  and  swch,  we 
know,  are  not  entitled  to  Christian  burial.  The  ?4inister,  therefore, 
was  strictly  in  order.  If  he  was  in  error,  his  error  consisted  in 
giving  up  what  he  had  first  advanced."     P.  318. 

We  should  be  glad  to  learn  Mr.  Cassan's  authority  for  stat- 
ing that  by  the  laws  of  Germany  a  Calvinist  is  a  "  known 
heretic  "  and  "  must  ipso  facto  be  excommunicate."  Not  hav- 
ing studied  the  Hamburgh  Rubric,  to  which  we  presume  the 
Historian  refers,  we  admit  that  the  Minister  may  have  been 
strictly  in  order.  But  the  solemnity  with  which  this  discus- 
sion is  inlroduced  upon  no  better  foundation  than  an  anecdote 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  diminishes  the  regret  we  feel  at 
the  wont  of  more  originality  in  Mr.  Cassan's  volume. 

Whenever  a  second  edition  is  called  for,  we  recommend 
Mr.  Cassan  to  practise  the  art  of  compression.  He  might 
easily  give  us  a  Chronicle  of  the  See  of  Salisbury,  which 
would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Library. 
But  he  is  not  qualified  for  an  historian  either  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  The  two  celebrated  Saxon  Bishops  of  Sher- 
borne, Aldhelm  and  Asser,  have  passed  through  his  hands 
without  any  important  additions  to  their  biography.  The 
reader  is  not  treated  with  any  information  respecting  their 
doctrine.  The  author  seems  neither  to  know  what  Saxon 
Bishops  were,  nor  what  they  did.  The"  life  of  Asser  which 
offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  letting  us  into  the  arcana 
of  those  days,  and  exposing  the  vulgar  errors  which  are  still 
current  on  the  subject  of  King  Alfred's  reign,  is  little  more  than 
a  loose,  unsatisfactory  argument  about  a  question  of  no  im- 
portance. We  must  speak  nearly  in  the  same  terms  respecting 
the  accounts  of  the  more  celebrated  modern  Prelates.  Mr.  Cas- 
san appears  to  have  hunted  very  perseveringly  through  their 
biographies — and  gleaned  his  dates  with  skill.  But  into  the 
spirit  of  the  men,  or  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  does  not  enter. 
He  does  not  make  himself  master  of  their  history  and  then 
state  it  shortly  and  plainly  to  his  readers.  But  like  some  of  our 
modern  catalogue-makers,  he  heaps  together  scraps  from  all 
points  of  the  compass — and  fastens  them  to  each  other  by  a 
running  commentary  of  his  own.  Thus  Bishop  Hoadley's 
Life  by  his  Son,  a  truly  filial  panegyric,  is  copied  faithfully 
into  our  volume — preceded  and  followed  bv  a  solemn  assur- 
ance from  the  Editor,  that  (here  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
story,  that  its  subject  was  an  '♦  anti-prelalical  prelate,"  "  a 
4is.senter,"  and  that  the  principles  so  highly  praised  and  so 
curefully  reprinted,  "  are  an  insult  to  every  sober-minded 
l^harcKinan."    Similar  observations  will  occur. to  every  reader 
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&r  Mr.  Cassan's  volume  respecting  the  desultory  and  gossiping 
lives  of  Sbeiiock  and  Douglas,  and  the  meagre  account  of 
Burnet.  And  the  reprint  of  Popes  Life  of  Seth  Ward, 
though  the  tract  is  scarce  and  entertaining,  will  be  considered 
out  of  place,  when  we  remember  that  it  occupies  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  number  of  pages  allotted  to  the  History  of  the 
See  of  Salisbury  since  the  Restoration. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Two  Rectors;  in  Ten  Papers,  illustrative 
of  the  Sentiments  of  the  Two  Parties  in  the  Church  of 
England.     l:^mo.    458  pp.     10*.  Qd.     Longman  and  Co. 

1824. 

Our,  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  that  some  time  a'^o,  a 
certain  clergyman  finding  his  sermons  beginning  to  grow 
stale,  cut  asunder  the  sewing,  and  having  inserted  a  few 
leaves  of  narrative  here  and  there,  and  scratched  out  the 
first,  secondly,  thirdly,  &c.,  wherever  they  occurred,  and  sub- 
stituted in  their  place,  "  Dr.  F.  replied,"  "  Mr.  D.  observed." 
&c.,  contrived  to  manufacture  out  of  what  were  doubtless 
very  eloquent  scimons,  a  set  of  very  dull  dialogues  ;  and  still 
preserving  something  of  a  professional  designation  entitled 
the  book  "  Body  and  Soul."  If  the  work  now  before  us 
be  not  by  the  same  author,  it  is  evidently  fabricated  in  the 
same  way.  And  a  very  judicious  and  advantageous  way 
it  no  doubt  is.  The  sermons  are  thus  made  to  work  double 
tides  ;  the  preacher  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone  ;  and  ii' he 
does  not  rival  acelebrated  northern  orator  in  having  one  eye  fix- 
ed on  earth  and  the  other  on  heaven,  hasatleastone  directed  to 
Ills  congregation  and  the  other  to  the  bookseller's  shop.  Nay, 
we  do  not  know,  whether  the  utility  of  the  plan  may  not 
be  still  greater.  For  perhaps  the  metamorphosed  discourses 
finding  their  way  into  .some  remote  parsonagCj  may  with  very 
little  trouble  be  found  susceptible  of  a  second  transmutation 
back  again  into  their  original  form  ;  and  thus  eke  out  the  sup- 
plies of  many  a  v/orthy  village  divine.  As  however,  the  work 
is  professedly  of  a  grave  and  reverend  character,  it  befits  us 
to  lay  aside  trifling,  and  proceed  to  business.  From  the  pre- 
face we  learn  something  of  the  author's  general  sentiments 
on  prevailing  topics  of  dispute.  The  main,  tendency  of  his 
remarks,  is  to  state  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in 
s,ucH  terms. as  few  will  controvert,  and  to  recommend  modcra- 
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tion  and  liberality  of  seQtiment.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
the  divisions  existing  among  those  professing  alike  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  are,  we  think,  far  from  being 
clearly  stated :  the  following  passage  however  will  exhibit 
them  such  as  they  are. 

*' These  remarks  apply  to  none  more  strongly  than  to  the  minis- 
ters and  members  of  the  Established  Church,  a  church  which  until 
now,  has  stood  the  storms  and  tempests  of  time  ;  and  is  still  calcu- 
lated by  her  primitive  soundness  of  doctrine,  her  humility,  liberality, 
and  pacific  disposition,  to  resist  the  assaults  of  outward  foes,  were 
her  forces  within  true,  firm,  and  united  to  her  interest ;  but  a  hap- 
less dissension  among  her  own  children  prevails,  which  if  not  timely 
corrected,  must  be  fatal  to  her  repose ;  an  overstrained  zeal  aiming 
at  something  surpassing  the  excellence  of  former  times  on  the  one 
side ;  and  an  alleged  lukewarmness  and  want  of  feeling  falling 
short  of  prescribed  duty  on  the  other,   threaten  the  stability  of  a 
parent  who  mourns  to  see  that  her  greatest  foes  are  those  of  her 
own  household.     In  all  fam.ily  disagreements  there  is  usually  blame 
on  both  sides,  and  unless  one  will  bear  with  the  other,  and  both 
make  reciprocal  concessions,  peace  can  hardly  ever  be  permanently 
established.     In  this  case  the  excesses  of  zeal  and  indifference  must 
be  cut  off,  that  a  medium  may  be  left,  in  which  all  may  proceed  in 
unanimity  and  love.     If  we  will  not  see  the  things  which  make  for 
our  peace,  before  it  be  too  late  by  making  peace  among  ourselves, 
let  us  be  awed  to  it  by  knowing  that  the  enemy  is  at  our  very  gates, 
aiming  not  merely  to  shake  the  stability  of  our  church  but  to  anni- 
hilate her  very  existence,  and  that  it  therefore  becomes  us  from 
worldly  policy,  if  not  from  heavenly  love  to  unite  our  forces  against 
the  bold  invaders."     Preface,  p.  xiv. 

All  this  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose  is  doubtless 
the  effusion  of  a  very  liberal  and  charitable  feeling,  but  whe- 
ther it  displays  much  practical  soundness  of  judgement  may 
admit  of  question.  It  is  clear  from  one  remark,  that  the 
author  disapproves  of  the  excesses  of  fanaticism  which  cha- 
racterize those  who  have  made  a  formidable  schism  in  the 
Church  of  England,  under  the  pretence  of  being  the  only  rigid 
adherents  to  its  doctrines  ;  but  if  he  means  any  thing,  when  he 
goes  on  to  talk  of  alleged  faults  on  the  other  side,  he  should 
be  understood  to  consider  them  as  real  faults  ;  and  thus  is  in 
fact  finding  equally  great  fault  with  those  of  the  other  side  : 
with  those,  who  conscious  of  not  having  deviated  from  the 
principles  on  which  our  church  system  was  founded,  enter- 
tain, as  the  guardians  of  that  system,  a  just  dislike  of  that  vio- 
lent sectarian  spirit  which  sets  up  its  own  innovations  not 
merely  as  the  fruo  view  «>f  evangelical  'doctrine,  but  as  the 
real  and  primitive  faith  of  the  Church  of  England.    As  to  the 
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author's  views  of  conciliation,  we  doubt  much  whether  they 
are  either  in  any  degree  practicable,  or  if  so,  would  be  bene- 
ficial. We  conceive  the  evil  to  arise  in  a  great  measure  from 
inherent  peculiarities  in  the  national  character.  We  think 
an  impartial  and  extended  survey  of  the  history  of  religious 
opinion  in  this  country  would  exhibit  a  continued  series  of 
events  and  facts  which  are  in  truth  nothing  but  the  manifesta- 
tions of  this  same  extravagant  spirit,  however  differently  modi- 
fied by  the  peculiar  character  and  circumstances  of  different 
ages.  We  do  not  confine  this  assertion  to  merely  the  later 
periods  of  our  history,  but  we  extend  it  up  to  the  ages  pre- 
ceding the  reformation  :  we  cannot  here  pretend  to  go  into 
details  of  ecclesiastical  history:  but  we  are  convinced  that 
any  impartial  examiner  will  soon  assure  himself  of  the  justness 
of  the  opinion  advanced.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  much, 
to  be  feared  that  so  long  as  men  remain  unaltered  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  nature,  the  conciliatory  projects  of  the  liberal 
minded  will  not  be  likely  to  take  much  effect ;  and  the  more 
so,  when  we  consider  the  vast  variety  of  temporal  interests 
which  are  worked  up  with  the  maintenance  of  sectarian 
tenets. 

But   again,  if  such    conciliation   were  practicable,    what 
would  be  the  result?  no  inconsiderable  compromises  must 
be  made  on  both  sides.     Thus  the  vowed  supporters  of  the 
Apostolic  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  must 
give  up  some  points  of  a  system  which  professedly  maintains 
nothing  positively  which  is  not  of  essential  importance.  They 
must  make,  or  suffer  to  be  made,  innovations  in  other  things 
of  perhaps  less  intrinsic  consequence,   but  in  which  every 
change  involves  danger.     And  all  this  out  of  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  compliance,  to   whom? — To  those  who  have  pre- 
sumptuously set  themselves  up  as  the  sole  patterns  of  correct- 
ness ;  who  were  the  first  to  make  the  separation  and  commence 
the  hostilities  ;  and  who  after  all  will  never  be  cordially  united 
with  them.     To  look  for  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  adhe- 
rents  to  the  established  system,  would  be  to  expect  a  viola- 
lation  of  trust  and  a  dereliction  of  duty.     To  expect  conces- 
sions from  fanaticism,  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  expect 
them  from  the  Inquisition.    We  believe  that  these  controver- 
sies are  regarded  by  many  as  mere  doctrinal  disputes  between 
two  parties,  into  which  the  Church  of  England  is  unhappily 
divided:  as  consisting  solely  in  differences  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  abstract  questions  of  predestination,  new  birth,  faith 
and   works,   &c.    though   these    questions    are   undoubtedly 
topics  of  very  serious  and  lamentable  disagreement,  yet  to 
our  apprehension  they  are  far  from  being  the  sole  or  even  the 
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principal  groanda  of  contest.     If  the  mere  ductiinal  question 
were  the  only  thing  at  issue,  we  might  say,  that  wilhin  those 
limits  which  the  Church  in  her  wisdom  has  prescribed,  all 
her  members  are  at  liberty  to  hold  what  opinions  they  please^ 
Here  therefore,  mutual  forbearance  and  the  exercise  of  cha-;,:. 
rity  might  be  most  naturally  and  properly  recommended.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  if  we  waive  altogether  the  doctrinal  question, 
the  principal  point  of  dispute  still  remains,     if  one  party,  not 
contented  with  goings  lengths  on  doctrinal  points   which  the 
more  sober  portion  of  the  church  cannot  approve  of,  proceed 
to  the  presumptuous  course  of  uniting  themselves  into  a  sect, 
and  distinguishing  themselves  by  peculiarities    in  externals 
which  no  sober  minded  churchman  can  agree  in  adopting  ;  of 
setting  up  their  sect  as  the  only  one  in  possession  oi'  the  real 
doctrines  of  salvation  ;  of  arrogantly  and  pertinaciously  clahn- 
ing  to  be  the  only  true  upholders  of  the  reformed  doctrines  of 
the  ChurciJ  of  England  ;■ — and  of  stigmatizing  all  the  leaders 
as  well  as  ordinary  members  of  the  church  Vv'ho  do  not  go  their 
lengths.,  as  uuregenerate  and  reprobate,  as  deserters  of  the 
cause  of  true  religion,  and  seceders  from  the  church  to  wltich 
they  profess  to  belong  ;  then  we  say,  the  whole  question  as- 
sumes quite  another  character  and  complexion  :  if  we  waive 
the  charge  oi  heresy,  we  jnust  still  urge  that  of  schisin  :  and 
if  we  should  drop  all  discussion,  and  adopt  every  species  of 
conciliation  on  f/oct'/i/iaZ  questions,  still,  we  could  not  but  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  express  in  the  most  decided  manner 
our    utter    aversion    and    inveterate    bostdity    towards    such 
practices. 

But  we  must  not  exhaust  tlie  patience  of  our  readers  by 
jnore  of  these  discussions.  The  volume  before  us  consists  of 
a  series  of  papers,  through  the  medium -.(f  which  is  communi- 
cated an  account  of  visits,  conversations,  arguments,  and 
scenes,  all  bearing  more  or  less  on  religious  points.  The 
story  which  is  of  course  simple  in  its  construction  is  not  de» 
void  of  interest.  The  descriptions  are  exceilent,  the  charac- 
ters naturally  drawn  and  well  supported  :  the  whole  weii  con- 
trived as  a  peg,  or  rather  series  of  pegs,  to  hang  the  author's 
old  sermons  upon.  These  form  the  body  uf  the  dialogues,  and 
though  very  good  as  sermons^  will  we  fear  be  very  likely  to 
he  skipped  by  the  reader  who. is  interested  in  the  adventures 
of  the  different  characters. 

We  suppose  it  to  be  the  design  of  (he  author  to  represent 
in  his  narratives  and  dialogues,  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  opposing  parties;  and  to  exemplify  the  practicabilify 
and  advantages  ol'  mutual  conciliation.'  If  such  be  his  de- 
sign, we  mus'  sav;  that  to  our  apprehension  the  real  state  of 
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the  contest  is  far  from  being  truly  and  fuliy  delineated.  And 
as  to  the  benefits  of  conciliation,  we  do  not  perceive  that  such 
conciliation  is  effected,  or  even  attempted  in  any  part  of  the 
story.  The  two  principal  personages,  can  hardly  be  meant 
as  specimens  of  what  are  termed  the  orthodox  and  evangelical 
parties.  If  they  are  so  intended,  we  can  only  say,  that  we 
think,  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  real  state  of  the 
church  and  the  questions  at  issue,  must  be  extremely  super*- 
licial  and  inaccurate. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  is  the  incumbent  of  a  Lowdon  pa- 
rish ;  he  seems  to  be  a  lively,  good  tempered  man,  but  of 
whose  peculiar  religious  tenets  if  he  has  any  we  learn  very  lit-^ 
tie.  The  Rev.  Mr.Alworthy,  a  clergyman  in  a  populous  manu- 
facturing town,  to  v;hom  he  pays  a  long  promised  visit,  is  a 
man  of  a  naturally  gloomy  and  retired  disposition,  a  supporter 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  a  great  objector  to 
company,  amusements,  novels,  &c,  &c.,  but  further  than  this 
we  do  not  observe  any  peculiarity  about  him.  There  is 
nothing  to  make  us  associate  him  with  the  decided  evangeli- 
cals any  more  than  to  reckon  Mr.  G.  among  the  decided  ene- 
mies of  that  system.  Tiiese  two  friends  converse  together  on 
various  topics  both  of  doctrine  and  practice.  As  to  doctrine 
we  perceive  very  liltie,  if  any,  peculiarity  on  either  side;  they 
discuss  the  principal  articles  of  faith,  and  the  leading  topics 
of  controversy  in  a  very  friendly  way  ;  but  to  our  apprehen- 
sion, nothing  is  to  be  collected  from  their  disputations  which 
in  any  way  bears  upon  the  questions  actually  agitated  by 
parties  in  or  out  of  the  church.  There  are  shades  of  diflerence 
in  their  opinions,  such  as  might  naturally  arise  from  the  dif- 
ferent constitutional  charac!ers  assigned  to  them  by  the 
author,  and  which  v»e  may  observe  are  remarkably  well  sus- 
tained throughout.  But  upon  any  great  controversial  points 
they  hardly  touch  at  all;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  only  to  express; 
themselves  in  that  cautious  and  temperate  way,  which  is  rarely 
observable  in  real  controversy,  but  which  well  accords  with 
the  style  of  a  judicious  sermon  to  -aw  ordinary  congregation — 
a  style  which  we  have  already  hinted  wo  were  prepared  to 
expect  in  this  volume. 

The  chapter  entitled  the  Mi:isionary,  represents  very  well 
the  effects  of  misguided  zeal  in  frustrating  its  own  objects; 
both  the  rectors  seem  convinced  of  the  injudicious  and  cul- 
pable extremes  to  which  such  zeal  is  too  frequently  carried. 
The  story  of  the  poor  man,  who  alter  finding  his  sanguine 
expectations  of  converting  the  Hindoos  disappointed  by  the 
violence  of  his  own  measures,  returns  exhausted  with  suffer- 
ings and  privations  to  die  in  his  native  country,  i^  very  affect 
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ingly  told;  and  introduces  a  love  story  which  comes  to  a 
happy  termination.  Whilst  upon  the  death  of  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferer,  hinges  a  discovery  of  the  "  fair  unknown," 
■which  leads  to  fresh  billing  and  cooing,  and  in  the  end  we 
know  not  how  many  marriages  result. 

In  the  following  extract,  from  a  chapter  on  the  Church 
Service,  the  author's  more  serious  manner  is  well  exem- 
plified. 

"  The  inefficiency  resulting  from  preaching,  said  I,  can  hardly 
be  estimated,  because  you  cannot  conceive  what  would  be  the  case 
if  there  were  no  preaching  at  all.     Now,  though  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  much  of  this  inefficiency  to  the  inability  and  the  weakness 
of  preachers  in  general,  yet  I  am  persuaded  more,  infinitely  more, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  hearers.     I 
grant  that  a  man,  however  excellent  he  may  be  in  all  other  re- 
spects, may  not  have  the  power  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  his  con- 
gregation by  either  his  delivery  or  by  the  mode  in  which  he  sets 
forth  his  exposition  of  his  views  of  Scripture,  who  may  neverthe- 
less, be  fully  entitled  to  every  indulgence  and  consideration  from 
his  general  character,  for  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions  and  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties.     But  our  congregations  are 
fastidious,  they  entertain  prejudices  against  such  as  they  do  not 
fancy  can  give  them  the  instruction  they  require.     This  man  is 
avoided  by  them  because  he  is  too  cold  ;  that  because  he  is  too 
warm  ;  one  because  he  preaches  a  moral  essay  ;  another  because 
he  is  too  doctrinal.     Some  turn  away  from    their  own  minister 
because  he  is  familiar  to  them,  and  seek  elsewhere  for  another  who 
may  offi^r  novelties.     It  is  true,  we  cannot  altogether  avoid  enter- 
taining prejudices,  and  people  will  naturally  resort  to  those  from 
whom  they  think  they  learn  their  duty  best ;  yet  the  principle  is 
erroneous  ;  for  after  all  the  fault  probablj^  lies  more  with  them  than 
the  preacher.     In  the  present  day  the  fashion  is  .to  lean  to  those 
who  in  severe  and  strong  language  assail  what  they  call  "  the  un- 
regenerate,"  and  aim   by  sounding  the  tocsin  of  alarm   at  their 
conversion  :  who  in  long,  crude,  unconnected  addresses,  descant 
on  the  exclusive  excellency  of  faith,  and  who  harangue  against  the 
follies  more  than  the  vices,  of  the  age.     And  while  these  are  fol- 
lowed, calm,  wise,  and  sober  men,  who  looking  upon  all  fashions 
as   variable,    and   aiming  at  nothing  beyond  what  is    natural,  or 
short   of  what  is   useful,    endeavour  to   propagate  moral   excel- 
lency founded  on  faith  in  God,   are  left  to  discourse  to  empty 
pews  and  benches.     The  one  with  all  the  pride  of  exclusive  sanc- 
tity and  the  fervour  of  heated  zeal,  pours  out  the  overwhelming 
torrent  of  evangelism  from  the  flood-gates  of  his  lungs  partially  : 
the  other  with  the  smoothness  of  the  ordinary  current  silently  car- 
ries forward  those  sober  ingredients  of  the  Gospel,  which  tend  to 
fertilize  the  moral  soil  generally.     I  know  the  public  taste  is  al- 
tered, and  that  the  sermons  of  former  times  will  not  suit  the  pre- 
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sent.  In  this  we  are  evidently  improved.  Preachers  to  be  fol- 
lowed must  be  animated  in  their  manner  and  interesting  in  the  se- 
lection of  topics  for  discourse  :  they  must  study  the  passions  of 
mankind,  in  order  to  inculcate  principles,  and  earnestly  address 
themselves  to  the  correction  of  their  errors  and  frailties  ;  but  still 
the  people  are  not  to  be  driven  with  violence;  they  are  not  conti- 
nually to  be  alarmed  into  religion  by  the  terms  and  troubles  thun- 
dered against  them.  Christianity  is  no  more  to  be  carried  in- 
wardly by  storm,  than  it  is  to  be  established  outwardly  by  the 
sword ;  and  while  meekness  and  humility  characterized  the 
founder  of  it,  his  Apostles  propagated  His  doctrines  by  the  same 
means,  which  we  at  humble  distance,  should  always  prefer  and 
imitate.  It  is  better  to  work  by  entreaty  and  persuasion  than  by 
fears  and  threatenings  ;  harsher  means  are  to  be  employed  only 
when  the  easier  ones  fail  of  success  ;  reason  is  not  to  be  made  cap- 
tive, but  to  be  led  gently  to  Revelation."     P.  404;. 

In  this  style  of  remark,  with  a  few  interlocutory  breaks, 
the  author  continues  to  convey  a  train  of  very  good  and  sen- 
sible, though  somewhat  common-place  advice.  To  shew 
how  much  his  speakers  are  contrasted,  we  must  carry  on  the 
discussion  with  what,  the  reader  might  not  suppose,  unless 
he  were  told,  is  Mr.  Alworthy's  reply  to  the  last  observa- 
tions; it  might  just  as  well  have  been  Mr.  Gordon  in  conti- 
nuation. 

"  In  this,"  said  Alworthy,  "  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  although 
I  must  contend  for  the  necessity  of  occasionally  making  strong  ami 
forcible  appeals  to  the  senses,  to  keep  alive  that  activity  which  is 
apt  to  become  dormant  without  tliis  stimulant  to  exertion.  And  I 
think  also  with  you,  that  more  good  would  generally  result,  were 
the  clergy  to  study  eloquence  more  than  they  do,  not  with  the  view 
of  making  rhetorical  flourishes,  or  to  shew  their  powers,  (which 
would  be  preaching  themselves  and  not  Christ)  but  that  they  might 
more  strongly  rivet  the  attention,  and  make  a  surer  entrance  into 
the  hearts,  and  a  more  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  their 
hearers.  The  object  of  all  eloquence  is  to  persuade,  and  it  can 
never  be  applied  to  a  higher  purpose  than  when  it  is  exerted  to 
make  men  sensible  of  their  dependence  upon  an  Almighty  God, 
whose  favour  they  must  obtain  to  render  the  present  life  tolerable, 
and  the  happiness  of  a  future  existence  certain.  This  powerful 
auxiliary  is  not  sufficiently  employed  :  for  consider  how  iew  there 
are  that  even  read  well,  and  how  much  fewer  that  can  preach  with 
any  visible  effect.  But,  after  all,  as  the  clergy  rarely,  if  ever, 
deliver  any  thing  very  objectionable,  or  which  indeed  has  not  much 
good  in  it,  it  is  not  fair  to  lay  the  charge  of  inefficiency  in  preaching 
more  to  their  want  of  power,  than  to  a  want  of  proper  disposition 
in  their  hearers." 

We  had  intended  la  have  given  one  or  two  more  extracts, 
but  this  must  suffice.     The  spirit  of  the  author's  remarks  is 
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unquestionably  good,  but  then  he  seems  purposely  to  avoid 
every  topic  on  wliich  difference  of  opinion  might  be  called 
forth.  We  will,  before  concluding,  merely  name  one  other 
paper  which  has  struck  us;  and  this  is  of  a  more  exclusively 
devotional  cast.  It  is  entitled  the  Departure  ;  and  contains 
an  account  of  a  death-bed  scene  in  which  is  introduced  a  sort 
of  discourse,  in  a  style  rather  too  imaginative  to  our  taste,  on 
the  day  of  Judgment ;  this  the  author  acknowledges  is  in 
some  measure  taken,  at  least  in  the  idea  of  it,  from  Jeremy 
Taylor's  discourse  on  the  Advent  of  Christ.  Though  per- 
haps rather  overstrained  and  unnatural  as  delivered  in  con  - 
versation  by  a  dying  person,  it  is  nevertheless  very  eloquent 
in  manner  as  well  as  sound  in  matter.  We  have  not  room  to 
particularize  more  of  what  has  struck  us  as  worthy  attention 
in  the  volume  before  us;  but  upon  the  whole  we  think  it 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  must,  and  with  advantage  and 
improvement  by  many,  provided  they  promise  not  to  skip. 


Art.  V.     The  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  practically 

explained.     Selected  from  the  larger  Commentary  of  the 

pious  and  eminent  George  Stanhope,  D.D.  late  Dean  of 

Canterbury.      By  the  Rev.  C  M.  Mount,  A.M.      12mo. 

232pp.     is.Gd.     Rivingtons.     1824. 

The  Paraphrase  and  Comment  of  Dean  Stanhope  on  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Church  of  England  has  long 
been  esteemed  a  most  excellent  and  orthodox  work,  and  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  the  assistance  of  the  Clergy  in  the  com- 
position of  their  discourses  for  the  Pulpit.  Though  it  has 
nothing  masterly  or  graceful  in  the  style  of  it>;  composition, 
though  it  has  not  the  vigour  of  Barrow,  nor  the  beauty  of 
Taylor,  yet  such  is  its  copiousness  of  matter  and  its  fulness  of 
detail, 'that,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a  doctrinal  or  prac- 
tical exposition  of  Scripture,  there  are  few  theological  works 
which  have  been  of  greater  or  more  extensive  usefulness. 

Whilst  it  will  always  retain  its  value  in  its  original  state  to 
the  regular  theological  student,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  it 
has  lost  many  of  its  attractions  to  the  general  reader  of  the 
present  day.  Without  compression  and  brevity,  it  is  too  apt 
to  slumber'in  the  bookcase  of  the  parlour,  though  it  is  to  be 
found  on  the  table  of  the  study.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to 
see  an  attempt  made  lo  famiMarize  our  wives  and  families  to 
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those  instructions  which  formerly  edified  and  improved  their 
annts  and  grandmothers,  and  which,  though  somewhat  anti- 
quated in  their  dress,  may  still,  with  a  very  little  alteration, 
be  made  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  the  taste  of  the  present 
age. 

Such  is  the  laudable  object  of  Mr.  Mount  in  the  present 
publication,  in  which  the  Parables  are  selected  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  Commentary,  as  being  the  most  striking  and 
{)opu!ar  for  general  use.  He  has  very  judiciously  combined 
the  original  Paraphrase  with  the  Comment,  by  making  the 
former  the  opening  of  each  discourse,  so  that  they  no\V  form 
one  united  and  continuous  whole.  This,  for  all  purposes  of 
general  reading,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  original 
method,  in  which  the  paraphrase  was  kept  apart  by  itself, 
and  was  therefore,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  often  neglected. 

Another  very  important  modification  consists  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  style,  which  Mr.  Mount  has  adapted  to  that 
of  our  own  times.  Thus  in  the  first  discourse  on  the  parable 
of  the  Fig-tree,  the  Dean  thus  expresses  his  divisions  : 

'*  I,  The  terrible  forerunners  of  the  last  Judgment,  and  how  fit 
these  prognostics  are  to  warn  us  of  his  approach.  II.  The  visible 
and  majestic  appearance  of  the  Judge.  III.  The  different  resent- 
ments, with  which  men  shall  entertain  the  notice  of  his  coming, 
according  to  their  different  circumstances  and  expectations." 

But  the  same  divisions  are  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Mount. 

'*  I.  The  terrible  forerunners  of  the  last  Judgment,  and  their  fit- 
ness tt>  warn  us  of  its  approach.  II.  The  visible  and  majestic  ap- 
pearance of  our  Judge.  III.  The  different  feelings  with  which 
men  shall  regard  the  notices  of  liis  coming,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  expectations." 

Now,  the  great  rule  to  be  observed  in  all  such  alterations 
is  (his — that  we  alter  the  original  language  no  further  than 
is  absolutely  required ;  and  that  we  still  keep  to  the  gravity 
and  character  of  the  original,  whilst  we  somewhat  modernize 
its  dress  and  appearance.  In  both  these  respects,  we  think 
that  neither  the  critic  nor  the  reader  will  have  any  just  cause 
to  complain  of  the  Editor. 

But  a  still  more  important  and  difficult  task  remains  in  the 
attempt  at  compression — so  that  nothing  of  the  quality/  of  the 
original  be  lost,  though  its  quantity  be  less  extensive.  And 
here  too,  we  think  that  Mr.  Mount  has  been  generally  suc- 
cessful ;  though,  if  we  may  hazard  an  opinion,  we  should  say, 
that  he  has  erred  on  the  side  of  too  much  indulgence  to  his 
autkor,  and  in  too  great  distrust  of  himself.     We  mean,  that 
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if  the  work  of  compression  had  been  carried  to  a  slill  greater 
extent,  we  should  not  have  been  inclined  to  blame  his  prun- 
ing knife.  However  this  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  opinion, 
and  it  is  erring  on  the  safe  side. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  on  this  excellent  publica- 
tion, it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  have  laid  before 
our  readers  some  considerable  extracts  from  it.  But  as  we 
could  not  have  enabled  any  one  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  present  and  original  works,  without  representing 
the  same  portions  of  both — we  think  it  better  to  leave  our 
readers  to  make  this  comparison  for  themselves.  We  feel 
sure,  that  whoever  makes  this  collation  with  an  impartial 
and  judicious  eye,  will  at  once  discover,  that  we  have  not 
overrated  the  merits  of  Mr.  Mount,  as  an  editor,  and  will 
join  us  in  returning  him  our  best  thanks  for  thus  renewing 
our  acquaintance  with  his  valuable  and  excellent  original. 


Art.  VI.  The  Origin  of  Frauds  detected;  or,  a  Brief  Com- 
mentary on  Paleys  Exposition  of  "  The  Law  of  Honour .-" 
heiny  the  Suhstance  of  a  Discourse  preached  at  Laura 
Chapel,  Bath,  October  31,  1824.  By  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Grinfield,  M.A.  Minister  of  Laura  Chapel.  8vo.  32pp< 
Is.Qd.     Cadeil.    1824. 

"  Moral  Philosophy,"  &c.  says  Paley,  "  is  that  science 
which  teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the  reasons  of  it.  The 
use  of  such  a  study  depends  upon  this,  that  without  it  the 
rules  of  life,  by  which  men  are  ordinarily  governed,  often- 
times mislead  them,  through  a  defect  either  in  the  rule  or 
in  the  application."  He  proceeds  to  observe,  that  these 
rules  are  the  Law  of  Honour,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
Scriptures.  And  he  shews  briefly,  but  most  clearly,  that  the 
two  first  are  unfit  to  govern  mankind,  on  account  of  the 
defects  in  them ;  and  that  the  third  do  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  Moral  Philosophy,  because,  without  its  aid,  they 
may  be  improperly  applied. 

Recollecting  these  circumstances,  we  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find,  on  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Grinfield's  Sermon,  that 
Paley  "  had  introduced  the  law  of  honour  among  the  rules" 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  And,  as  the  reader  will  hardly  credit 
the  fact  upon  our  bare  assertion,  we  submit  Mr.  Grinfield's 
words  to  his  consideration. 
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"  Though  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  Paley  should  have 
introduced  such  a  fliulty  and  imperfect  principle  amongst  the 
•  rules'  of  that  *  science  which  teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the 
reasons  of  it,'  by  which  he  has  given  an  air  of  dignity  and  import- 
ance to  that  which  is,  in  truth,  a  most  capricious  and  unsystematic 
illusion  ;  yet,  as  what  he  has  delivered  on  this  subject  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  fair  and  accurate  statement  of  what  the  world  includes 
under  the  name  of  honour,  I  shall  adopt  his  words  as  the  ground- 
work of  those  observations,  which  are  now  submitted  to  the  public 
attention.''    P.  8. 

"  Such  is  the  statement  given  us  by  this  celebrated  moral  writer, 
who  ranks  the  *  law  of  honour  with  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
Scriptures,'  as  constituting  '  the  rules'  of  *  that  science  which 
teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the  reasons  of  it.'  But  if  such  laws 
Can  be  supposed  to  tbrm  any  part  of  the  study  of  '  Moral  Philo- 
sophy,' I  think  we  ought  likewise  to  add  the  laws  by  which  high- 
waymen conspire  to  plunder,  and  by  which  it  may  be  supposed 
that  any  plots  or  conspiracies  are  carried  on."    P.  13. 

"  Having  thus  given  a  brief  commentary  on  tlie  words  of  this 
celebrated  writer,  I  cannot  conclude  without  deeply  regretting 
that  such  a  chapter  should  have  found  any  place  in  that  treatise 
on  '  Moral  Philosophy,'  which  is  still  considered  as  a  text-book  at 
our  Universities ;  and  which,  in  spite  of  this  defect,  will  always 
retain  a  very  high  and  deserved  estimation.  But  that  the  law  of 
honour  can  never  be  esteemed  as  a  '  rule'  of  '  that  science  which 
teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the  reasons  of  it,'  will  be  apparent,  I 
think,  from  these  considerations."     P.  17. 

"  It  has  been  my  object  to  shew  that  '  the  law  of  honour'  is  a 
principle,  which  never  ought  to  be  admitted  into  any  system  of 
moral  philosophy,  and  this,  because  it  is  at  open  war  with  all  laws 
both  human  and  divine."    P.  28. 

"  Whether  it  is  safe  that  such  a  principle  should  be  admitted 
into  the  studies  of  moral  science,  I  lectve  for  others  to  determine  ; 
but  it  strikes  me  that  we  ought  never  to  be  surprised  at  any  an- 
nouncement of  profligacy  or  extravagance,  nor  at  any  discovery  of 
fraud  or  deception,  whilst  maxims,  such  as  those  which  are  in- 
culcated by  fashionable  ethics,  are  studied  and  sanctioned  at  our 
seats  of  learning."    P.  30. 

These  passages  are  pervaded  by  one  and  the  same  mistake. 
Instead  of  "  introducing  a  faulty  and  imperfect  principle 
among  the  rules  of  that  science  which  teaches  men  their  duty 
and  the  reasons  of  it,"  Paley  wrote  his  Moral  Philosophy 
because  this  faulty  principle,  by  which  many  men  are  go- 
verned, "  oftentimes  misleads  them,"  through  its  inherent 
"  defects."  Instead  of  making  the  Law  of  Honour  "  any  part 
of  the  study  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  Paley  dismisses  that  law 
at  the  outset,  as  obviously  unfit  for  a  rule  of  life.  And  the 
only  valid  objection  to  the  dismissal  is,  that  it  is  too  con- 
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temptuous.  The  Law  of  Honour,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  fear  of  the  world,  governs  and  ruins  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  mankind  ;  and  the  moralist  might  have  advantageously 
condescended  to  examine  and  expose  the  entire  code,  instead 
of  holding  up  a  branch  of  it  to  contempt.  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  regretting  "  that  such  a  chapter  should  be  found  in 
a  work  which  is  still  considered  a  text-book  at  our  Uni- 
versities," we  regret  that  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  more 
chapters,  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  a  subject,  upon  which 
few  men  thought  more  accurately,  and  none  could  write  better. 
We  conclude  these  brief  remarks  by  assuring  Mr.  Grin- 
field,  that  the  point  for  which  he  contends  so  zealously,  is 
conceded  to  him  already.  "  The  Law  of  Honour"  is  not 
"  admitted  into  any  system  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  although 
Paley  prefixed  the  words  to  one  of  his  chapters ;  and  "  the 
faslii'onable  ethics  studied  and  sanctioned  at  our  seats^  of 
learning,"  are  in  no  respect  different  from  those  of  the  Ser- 
mon before  us.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Grinfield  should  have 
thought  himself  bound  to  preach  against  English  Philosophers 
and  English  Universities  ;  but  we  trust  that  his  flock  will  read 
their  Paley,  and  be  undeceived. 


Art,  VII.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Desu/n  of  Scrip- 
ture Sacrifices,  in  v-hich  the  Theory  of  Archbishop  Magee 
is  controverted.  By  the  late  Rev.  James  Nicoi,  Minister 
of  the  Parish  of  Traquair,  near  Peebles.  8\o.  408  pp. 
12s.     Hunter.    '1823. 

We  think  this  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  able,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  temperate  work  which  has  appeared  in  reply 
to  the  celebrated  discourses  and  dissertations  of  Archbishop 
Magee  on  the  scriptural  doctrines  of  atonement  and  sacrifice. 
Its  author,  who  is  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
praise  or  censure,  appears  to  have  laboured  the  work  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  and  we  think  it  only  due  to  his  memory 
to  state,  that  though  it  now  appears  in  the  form  of  a  posthu- 
mous publication,  yet  that  it  has  none  of  those  marks  of 
haste  and  imperfection  which  so  frequently  distinguish  such 
posthumous  productions. 

We  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers,  that  the  theory  of 
Archbishop  Magee,  if  such  it  can  be  termed,  on  the  nature 
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and  design  of  sacrifice,  is  the  theory  maintained  not  only  by 
the  Church  of  England,  but  by  all  who  hold  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  that  il  consists  in  regarding-  the  whole  of  the 
Mosaic  sacrifices  as  typical  of  that  one  great  sacrifice  which 
was  offered  on  Calvary,  v/hen  '*  he  offered  up  himself  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world."  It  is  in  opposition  to  this  theory, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  all  orthodox  belief  in  Christianity, 
that  this  and  all  other  Unitarian  hypotheses  have  been  formed. 
The  number  and  variety  of  such  hypotheses  form,  we  think, 
an  unanswerable  argument  against  their  truth  and  credibi- 
lity; for,  unless  it  cun  be  shewn  that  the  most  important 
doctrines  of  revelation  were  designed  for  matters  of  guess 
and  conjecture,  there  is  no  reasonable  man  who  will  look  for 
discoveries  of  this  kind,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  centuries 
from  the  death  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 

The  respectable  author  of  this  work,  it  appears,  however, 
thought  very  differently  on  this  subject,  and,  like  his  proto- 
type, Dr.  Priestley,  went  on  inventing  and  altering  his  reli- 
gious opinions  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

"  I  need  not  say,"  he  tells  us,  "  that  a  course  such  as  I  have  long 
pursued,  and  am  still  pursuing,  has  led  me  to  conclusions  very  dif- 
ferent indeed  from  those  in  which  I  was  educated,  and  upon  many 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  very  different  from  those  which 
are  held  by  any  class  of  Christians  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 
Introduction,  p.  viii. 

Now,  really  we  are  bound  to  pity  individuals  who  fall  into 
these  endless  mutabilities  of  theological  sentiment;  and  we 
think,  that  if  they  would  only  pay  a  little  attention  to  the 
doctrine  of  ckances,  they  would  soon  discover  Ijow  small  is  the 
probability  that  any  man  can  be  right  in  his  religious  opi- 
nions who  arrives  at  conclusions  "  very  dilferent  from  those 
which  are  held  by  any  class  of  Christians." 

But  it  appears  that  Mr.  Nicol  lived  very  much  by  him- 
self in  a  retired  part  of  Scotland,  and  that,  like- many  others 
in  a  similar  situation,  he  has  proposed  as  novelties,  opinions 
which  have  been  oiten  brought  forward  and  as  often  refuted. 
His  theory  respecting  sacrifices  differs,  as  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, in  no  essential  respect  from  that  of  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
of  Norwich.  It  is  an  attempt  to  confine  the  sacrificial 
offerings  of  the  Jews  to  a  merely  moral  and  emblematical 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  worshippers,  apart  from  all  pro- 
phetic and  figurative  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ.  We 
must  do  our  author  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  labours  to  esta- 
blish this  point  with  the  most  persevering   and  exemplary 
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industry ;  but,  after  having  paid  the  best  attention  to  his 
work  in  our  power,  it  has  only  served  to  confirm  ns  in  the 
belief  oforthodoxy,  and  we  are  more  than  ever  satisfied  with 
the  opinions  in  which  we  have  been  educated. 

In  the  first  section  we  have  a  short  essay  on  the  "  institu- 
tion and  nature  of  sacrifice  in  general,"  for  which  this  author 
attempts  to  account,  without  any  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  Fall.  He  thinks  that  it  can  be  explained  merely  from  the 
infancy  of  the  world,  and  from  the  figurative  nature  of  the 
first  languages,  and  that  it  was  designed  as  a  symbolical 
illustration  of  the  duties  o{  natural  religion,  "  for  humanizing 
the  temper,  subliming  the  affections,  and  rectifying  the  con- 
duct." P.  19.  Upon  this  account,  it  is  only  needful  to  re- 
mark, that  of  all  institutions  which  could  be  appointed,  the 
sacrifice  of  an  animal  apparently  innocent,  would  be  the 
worst  adapted  to  produce  such  merely  social  effects. 

In  the  next  section  we  have  an  account  **  of  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  ancient  world  ;"  which  the  author  la- 
bours to  represent  as  totally  barbarous  and  uncivilized.  Wo 
need  not  s;iy,  that  if  this  is  meant  to  represent  the  state  of 
man  at  l*is  first  creation,  or  the  state  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  nor  is  it  true, 
that  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  were  in  the  state  of 
savages  or  barbarians.  "  AVhen  they  came  to  Mount  Sinai," 
he  tells  us,  p.  27.  **  they  had  not  merely  all  the  ignorance  and 
weakness  of  children,  but  what  was  worse,  all  the  meanness 
and  obstinacy  of  the  slave,  all  the  rudeness  and  barbarism  of 
the  savage."  This,  we  say,  is  altogether  a  mis-statement, 
but  it  is  a  mis-statement  which  was  necessary  to  our  author's 
theory,  viz.  that  sacrifices  were  ordained  by  God,  merely  in 
condescension  to  their  barbarism  and  ignorance,  and  without 
any  vicarious  or  typical  reference  to  the  death  of  their  pro- 
mised Messias.  At  p.  39,  there  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to 
confine  "  the  works  of  the  law,"  as  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, 
to  the  observances  of  the  ceremonial  law,  as  distinguished 
from  the  moral.  But  though  ingenious,  we  do  not  think  it 
sound  or  satisfactory.  Still  less  do  we  conceive  that"  it  is  the 
common  hypothesis,  that  God  appointed  the  ceremonial  law 
merely  as  a  type  of  the  Christian  dispensation."  P.  41.  As 
we  believe  there  are  few  divines  who  would  not  ac?ree  with 
our  autlior,  that  it  was  primarily  intended  to  guard  the  Jews 
against  the  idolatries  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  there- 
fore ail  his  reasoning  might  have  been  spared  on  this  bead. 
But  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  writer  who  had  never  seen^Spencer 
de  Legihus  Hehrceorum,  should  frequently  fall  into  mistakes 
of  this  kind. 
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In  tho  third  section,  we  have  a  very  longf  and  minute  ac- 
count *'  of  the  court  and  tabernacle  of  the  Jews ;"  and  the 
author  "  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  was  designed 
by  God  to  be  symbolical  of  his  Church,  from  the  calling-  of 
Abraham  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  p.  6(>.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  deny,  that  there  is  great  ing-enuity  also  shewn  in  support 
of  this  hypothesis,  nor  should  we  quarrel  with  every  one  that 
held  the  same  opinions  ;  but  we  think,  that  an  author  who 
thus  verges  on  Hutchinsonianism,  has  little,  right  in  other 
parts  of  his  work  to  complain  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  types 
and  figureiS  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  when  they  are  explained 
with  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ.  Eut  the  grand  mis- 
take which  pervades  the  whole  of  our  author's  speculations 
is  this,  that  he  is  not  content  with  leaving  the  moral  and 
emblematic  purposes  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  as  they 
related  to  their  immediate  worshippers,  without  denying  all 
their  prophetic  and  figurative  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Now  these  two  purposes  may  and  do  perfectly  har- 
monize and  consist  with  one  another — nay,  they  mutually  lend 
and  give  light  and  strength  to  each  other;  so  that,  whilst  we 
stick  to  the  common  hypothesis,  we  feel  no  kind  of  reason, 
on  many  occasions,  to  differ  from  the  peculiar  interpretation 
of  Mr.  N  icol. 

We  are  quite  at  a  loss,  indeed,  to  understand  why  one  who 
speaks  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  should  be  so 
anxious  to  shew,  "  that  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  appointed 
by  God,  not  to  be  types  of  that  sacrifice,  but  to  be  symbols 
of  the  moral  temper  and  conduct  of  the  offerers."  P.  138. 
Why  should  not  they  be  indicative  of,  and  subservient  to, 
hoth  these  important  purposes?  If  Mr.  Nicol  had  only 
taken  a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  of  his  sub- 
ject, we  are  persuaded  that  he  would  have  seen  no  reason,  on 
this  ground,  to  controvert  the  "  theory  of  Archbishop  Magee;" 
which  by  no  means  interferes  with  his  own  mode  of  interpreting 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  with  amoral  view  to  the  worshippers. 

"  The  meaning  and  import  of  sacrifices,"  is  the  subject  of 
the  ensuing  section;  and  here  he  labours  to  shew,  that  "  the 
sin  offering  was  appointed  as  a  symbol  of  the  offerer's  de- 
voting sin  to  death  ;  the  burnt  offering,  of  his  devoting  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God;  and  the  peace  offering,  of  the 
peace  and  happiness  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed."  P.  175. 
These  interpretations,  we  think,  are  sufficiently  dark  and  mys- 
tical ;  still,  if  any  man  pleases  to  embrace  them,  we  have  no 
objections,  so  that  he  does  not  exclude  their  far  more  plain 
and  obvious  reference.  The  truth  is,  that  such  interpreta- 
tions embrace  the  shadow,  whilst  they  reject  the  substance  ; 

Q  q  2 
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but,  as  the  shadow  has  some  resembhince  to  the  substance, 
so  there  is  some  appearance  of  truth  contained  in  them. 
Thus  it  may  be  true,  that  the  sin  offering  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  the  pious  Israelite  the  notion  of  devoting  sin  to 
death  (though  this  is  a  very  harsh  and  far-fetched  expression); 
but  if  so,  we  conceive,  that  it  effected  this  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  that  more  perfect  sin  offering,  of  which  it 
was  typical.  And  the  same  observation  extends  to  almost 
every  part  of  our  author's  reasonings,  which  acquire  far  more 
consistence  and  force  by  connecting  them  with  the  orthodox 
system,  than  they  possess  on  the  meagre  explanation  of  their 
author. 

It  will  perhaps  hardly  be  credited,  that  an  argument  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  against  Dr.  Magee's  observations,  that 
"  the  imposition  of  hands  joined  to  the  confession  of  sins, 
was  intended  symbolically  to  transfer  the  sins  of  the  offerer  on 
the  head  of  the  victims ;"  because  when  Jacob  blessed  the 
sons  of  Joseph,  **  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand  and  laid  it 
on  Ephraim's  head,  and  his  left  hand  on  Manasseh's  head," 
as  if  the  same  ceremony  might  not  have  a  very  different 
meaning  when  used  as  an  act  of  religious  worship  ;  or  of  pa- 
rental benediction.  "  And  now,"  says  the  author  triumph- 
antly, "  I  would  ask,  is  it  possible  to  read  this  beautiful 
narrative,  and  maintain,  that  the  imposition  of  hands  was 
a  symbol  appointed  by  God  to  indicate  the  transference  of 
sins."  P.  211.  There  is  loo  much  of  this  kind  of  idle  boast- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  work,  on  which,  perhaps,  we 
should  have  been  inclined  to  animadvert  more  severely  ;  but 
from  the  recollection,  that  the  author  is  now  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  admonitions.  There  are  many  beautiful  illus- 
trations, however,  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  Mosaic 
ordinances  scattered  through  this  part  of  the  work  ;  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  which  we  beg  leave  to  extract  the  following. 

'•  Before  I  conclude  this  section,  I  may  observe,  that  in  the 
same  manner,  the  clothes  which  the  priests  were  to  wear,  had  all  an 
emblematic  meaning,  and  exhibited  to  the  imagination  and  the 
heart,  truths  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  precepts,  too, 
which  distinguished  clean  animals  from  unclean ;  which  forbade 
woollen  and  linen  to  be  employed  in  the  same  piece  of  cloth  ;  or  to 
sow  different  seeds  in  the  same  field,  had  all  a  moral  and  a  religious 
import — were  designed  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  Jews  with  the  . 
danger  of  associating  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  were  de- 
voted to  the  most  absurd  idolatry,  and  to  the  most  degrading  and 
infectious  wickedness.  This  total  separation,  in  their  particular 
circumstances,  was  absolutely  necessary,  lest  they  should  be  pol- 
luted  with  their  abominations,  and  their  hearts  be  estranged  from 
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their  God  ;  for  to  have  '  broken  down  at  that  period  the  middle 
wall  of  partition,'  to  have  allowed  free  communication  between  the 
worshippers  of  the  one  God,  and  the  votaries  of  the  numerous  idols 
of  the  nations  around  them,  must  have  completely  corrupted  the 
former  with  polytheism  ;  but  could  never  have  brought  the  latter 
to  acknowledge  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being.  To  the  infidel 
and  the  libertine,  who  are  unable  to  transport  themselves  to  times 
that  are  no  more  ;  and  to  hold  conversation  with  their  remote  an- 
cestors— who  measure  every  thing  that  is  past,  by  what  is  present ; 
and  estimate  institutions,  not  b}'  their'adaptation  to  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  people  who  lived  under  them,  but  to  their 
own  ;  these  precepts  may  appear  puerile  and  absurd ;  without  lead- 
ing them  to  suspect  that,  upon  such  subjects,  their  ridicule  origi- 
nates in  the  narrowness  of  their  views,  and  their  contempt  in  their 
own  folly  and  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  unites  in  his  character 
the  philosopher  and  the  Christian,  I  am  persuaded,  they  will  ap- 
pear in  a  very  different  light.  He  will  approach  to  them,  not  with 
the  inconsiderate,  the  rash  step  of  petulance  and  impiety ;  but  with 
the  sober  and  dignified  step  of  reason  and  religion.  He  will  con- 
template them  as  venerable,  as  sacred  monuments  of  the  condes- 
cension and  goodnesSj  of  the  wisdom  and  rectitude,  of  that  Uni- 
versal Parent,  who  regards  with  the  affection  of  a  father,  the 
meanest  of  his  children — who  thinks  nothing  beneath  his  attention 
that  can  promote  the  pm'ity,  the  rectitude,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
offspring  I — This  language  may  be  accounted  weakness  by  some, 
and  enthusiasm  by  others.  Be  it  so.  I  have  learned  not  to  appre- 
ciate things  by  man's  judgment.  Such  weakness  may  strengthen 
the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature;  and  the  glow  of  virtue  may  be 
kindled  by  such  enthusiasm  !"    P.  247. 

The  subject  of  the  fifth  section  is  so  miscellaneous,  "  Of 
the  import  of  some  extraordinary  sacrifices,"  that  we  mast  be 
excused  from  entering-  into  any  examination  of  its  details. 
But  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  converting  the  mo- 
desty of  a  writer  against  the  cause  which  he  advocates.  "  If 
a  writer,"  says  this  author,  "  of  such  acuteness  and  decision 
as  Dr.  Magee  evidently  is,  was  doubtful  upon  a  point  of 
such  importance,  we  may  rest  assured  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  hypothesis  itself."  P.  268.  This  is 
a  very  easy  method  of  making  rashness  triumph  over  can- 
dour, and  substituting  the  boldness  of  ignorance  for  the  mo-  ^ 
desty  of  truth,  and  of  wide-extended  enquiry. 

In  the  sixth  section,  our  attention  is  drawn  towards  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which  this  author  contends  was  designed 
"  as  a  symbol  of  Abraham's  willingness  to  devote  himself  and 
all  that  was  most  dear  to  him,  to  the  Divine  Being."  P.  315. 
And  who  denies  this,  by  conjoining  it  with  a  still  more  im- 
portant reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  but  how  unfair 
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is  it  to  represent  the  commoQ  hypothesis  as  "  taking  for 
granted  that  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  the  objects  of  Divine 
vengeance  !"  P.  314.  And  yet  these  are  the  authors  who 
are  always  complaining  of  our  misrepresentations.  But  our 
examination  must  now  proceed.  In  the  following  sectiou 
"  this  common  hypothesis"  is  considered  ;  viz.  "  that  the  sa- 
crifices of  the  Mosaic  economy  were  types  of  the  death  of 
Christ." 

"  Now,  if  this  account''  says  the  author,  "  be  true,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  interpretations  which  I  have  given 
must  be  false,  that  the  wonderful  agreement  which  we  have  found 
between  symbols  and  their  realities  must  be  the  work  of  chance 
and  not  of  design ;  and  that  the  moral  influence  which  we  thinic 
these  ceremonies  must  have  had  on  the  minds  of  a  rude  and  igno- 
rant people  must  go  for  nothing."     P.  328. 

We  may  be  very  dull  and  very  stupid,  but  we  do  not  at  all 
perceive  the  necessity  of  such  conclusions ;  in  other  words 
the  moral,  symbolical  and  typical  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  sa- 
crifices may  all  consist  and  harmonize  together,  and  as  such 
we  may  and  do  believe  in  them,  and  we  think  that  we  are 
fully  authorized  both  by  reason  and  Scripture  in  this  wide  and 
comprehensive  interpretation  of  their  import. 

The  question,  as  our  author  stiles  it,  is  this :  "  Did  the 
Jews  know  any  thing  of  our  Saviour's  death?  and  if  they 
did — did  they  receive  this  knowledge  through  the  medium  of 
their  sacrifices  ?"  P.  343.  Now,  we  think,  there  is  some  so- 
phistry in  thus  putting  a  very  plain  question,  because  the 
question  is  not  whether  they  received  this  knowledge  through 
their  sacrifices,  but  whether  their  sacrifices  were  not  de- 
signed to  keep  up  that  knowledge,  which  they  might  have 
received  through  prophecy  or  any  other  medium.  The  fact 
is,  that  their  prophecies  and  sacrifices  were  mutually  illustra- 
tive of  each  other,  and  that  their  knowledge  were  it  more  or 
less,  was  the  combined  result  of  both.  Thus,  when  it  was 
prophesied  that  "  Messiah  should  bear  their  transgressions," 
we  think  they  could  hardly  fail  to  connect  such  a  prophecy 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  scape-goat,  which  was  sent  into  the 
wilderness,  and  which  was  supposed  to  bear  away  the  sins  of 
the  people.  And  here  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews  respecting 
this  event  was  progressive  with  the  developement  of  such 
predictions,  because  it  connected  their  worship  with  the 
events  to  which  they  spiritually  referred.  These  remarks 
might  be  easily  enlarged,  but  this  may  be  safely  left  to  our 
readers ;  who,  we  believe  are  not  likely  to  be  imposed  on  by 
the  confident  assertion  of  this  author,  who  tells  us  "  he  has 
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fuliy  proved  that  the  Mosaic  economy  was  not  designed  to 
'adumbrate  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  has  established 
the  doctrine^  that  the  Jews,  to  a  man,  were  entirely  ignorant 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  slain  as  a  sacrifice."     P.  370. 

In  the  concluding  section,  the  author  treats  *'  of  the  import 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;"  for  after  all  he  is  anxious  to  make 
us  believe,  that  he  contends,  "  he  was  not  only  a  real  and 
proper  sacrifice,  but  a  sacrifice  much  more  valuable  and 
efiicacious  than  any  of  which  the  former  dispensations  could 
boast."  P.  371.  We  had  some  hopes  that  he  would  now 
have  ingeniously  contrived  to  slip  into  "  common  orthodoxy," 
but  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  find  this  to  be  the  case.  He 
still  has  opinions  different  from  those  of  all  other  Christians. 
Christ  indeed  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  sin  offering,"  but  it  is  in  a 
sense  quite  removed  from  that  of  ordinary  believers.  "  When 
we  put  our  sin  to  death,  in  imitation  of  the  death  of  our 
Saviour,  as  the  Jews  put  their  sins  to  death  in  imitation  of 
the  death  of  the  victims  they  slew,  then  the  end  of  Christ  as  a 
victim  is  fully  accomplished."  P.  381.  This  language  is  so 
mystical  and  obscure,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is 
orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy,  just  as  there  is  a  degree  of  twi- 
light which  hovers  exactly  between  night  and  day. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Nicol's  work,  and  from  the 
account  which  has  been  given  of  it,  our  readers  are  already 
in  possession  of  our  opinion  respecting  its  merits.  That  it 
has  much  ingenuity  no  man  can  deny,  but  that  it,  in  any  de- 
gree, overturns  the  theory  of  Archbishop  Magee,  we  think 
no  one  can  pretend.  A  narrow  and  exclusive  attachment  to 
one  kind  of  interpretation,  viz.  the  moral  and  symbolical  use 
of  sacrifices  on  the  mind  of  the  worshipper,  has  prevented 
him  from  perceiving  its  vast  comprehensive  import  as  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  It 
is  the  great  property  of  all  Divine  institutions  to  carry  on 
several  purposes  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  all  tending 
towards  one  conclusion.  Whilst  we  admit,  therefore,  the 
moral  and  symbolical  use  of  sacrifices  on  the  minds  of  the 
Jews,  wo  shall  never  cease  to  believe  that,  besides  such  tem- 
porary and  immediate  uses,  it  was  their  great  end  and  object 
to  typify  and  prefigure  the  sufferings  of  their  Messias,  and 
thus  to  aftbrd  an  evidence  to  all  future  ages  of  the  truth  and 
importance  of  the  Christian  religion. 

As  to  the  degree  in  which  the  ancient  Jews  may  have  fore- 
seen and  understood  this  event,  we  do  not  think  it  possible 
now  exactly  to  determine — nor  do  we  think  that  it  promotes 
the  cause  of  sober  orthodoxy  to  hazard  any  opinion  on  the 
subject.     If  it  were  even  granted  "  that  the  Jews,  to  a  man, 
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were  entirely  ignorant  that  the  Messias  was  to  be  slain  as  a 
sacrifice"  (though  such  language  is  far  too  strong  and  un- 
measured,) yet  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  would  in  any  way 
affect  the  theory  of  Dr.  Magee.  So  long  as  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  (not  to  mention  any  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament)  is  allowed  to  form  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
we  must  admit  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  designed  to 
typify  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  that  this  sacrifice  was 
offered,  not  in  the  remote  and  emblematical  sense  of  Mr. 
Nicol,  but  as  "  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  obla- 
tion and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 


Art.  VIII.  A  Discourse  on  the  Rise,  Progress,  Peculiar 
Objects,  and  Importance  oj'  Political  Economi/ :  containing 
an  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Doctrines  of  that  Science.  By  J.  R.  MaccuUoch,  Esq. 
8vo.    118pp.    bs.     Constable  &  Co.  Edinburgh.     1824. 

It  is  known  to  some  of  our  readers  that  an  institution  was 
formed  in  London,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  lectures  on  the  science  of  political  economy. 
Adopting  the  peculiar  views  of  the  late  Mr.  Kicardo  on  this 
interesting  subject,  the  members  of  the  association  now  men- 
tioned have  assumed  the  distinction  of  his  name,  and  Mr. 
MaccuUoch,  the  author  of  the  Discourse  now  before  us,  has 
been  appointed  the  first  professor.  We  hazard  the  latter 
part  of  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  a  paragraph  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet  itself;  where  the  public  is  congratulated 
on  the  new  foundation,  as  one  of  the  means  most  likely  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  the  important  science  in  question. 

"  The  motives  which  led  to  the  formation  of  that  Institution, 
are,  I  believe,  pretty  generally  known.  It  is  sufficient  therefore, 
to  observe,  that  it  was  intended  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  greatest  economists  and  most  enlightened  legislators  that  this 
country  ever  produced,  by  associating  his  name  with  the  future 
progress  of  the  science  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master ;  and  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  that  science,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  metropolis,  in  which  its 
leading  principles  and  conclusions  should  be  briefly,  popularly,  and 
clearly  explained.  The  situation  in  which  the  partial  kindness  of 
the  managers  of  this  institution  has  placed  me  will  not  allow  me 
to  say  more  respecting  it  than  that  its  foundation  is  equally  ho. 
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nourable  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and  to  the  judgment  of  his 
friends;  and  that  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected 
with  it,  my  most  anxious  efforts  shall  be  directed  to  render  it  effec- 
tual to  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the  just  principles  of  the 
science." 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  are 
about  to  be  communicated  to  the  young  economists  of  Lon- 
don, through  the  medium  of  the  "  Ricardo  Lecture."  Mr. 
Macculloch  announces  himself  as  a  commentator  on  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Ricardo  ;  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  of  those 
opinions,  and  finally,  as  a  strenuous  supporter  and  admirer  of 
the  veork  in  which  they  were  first  made  known  to  the  public. 
We  are  therefore  to  expect  that  all  the  peculiar  notions  con- 
tained in  the  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion," will  be  zealously  recommended  by  the  new  lecturer ; 
that  all  Mr.  Ricardo's  paradoxes  will  be  defended  ;  and  that 
the  mysticism  in  which  he  laboured  to  involve  established 
maxims,  will  be  described  as  the  biightcst  proof  of  original 
talent,  and  as  the  strongest  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the 
student.  In  a  word,  we  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  a 
great  deal  of  metaphysical  quibbling,  much  abuse  of  lan- 
guage, and  above  all,  an  abortive  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  to  questions  which  do  not  fall  within  its 
limits. 

But  that  we  may  follow  the  order  of  the  "  Discourse,"  we 
shall  begin  with  an  historical  outline  of  the  progress  of  poli- 
tical economy,  regarded  as  a  subject  of  philosophical  investi- 
gation ;  after  which  we  will  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Ricardo  school,  viewed  in 
the  light  according  to  which  they  are  unfolded  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  metropolitan  institution. 

We  are  met  at  the  threshold  with  sundry  truisms  on  the 
importance  of  political  economy,  which,  we  believe,  have 
never  been  disputed,  and  never  before  so  ill  expressed.  We 
are  told  that  man  cannot  exist  without  food,  and  that  food 
cannot  be  had  without  labour ;  and  then  we  are  informed  that 
this  two-fold  necessity  "  has  subdued  the  natural  aversion  of 
man  from  labour;  given  activity  to  indolence ;  and  armed  the 
patient  hand  of  industry  with  zeal  to  undertake,  and  patience 
to  overcome,  the  most  irksome  and  disagreeable  tasks." 
There  is  no  class  of  persons,  it  is  added,  to  whom  this  know- 
ledge can  be  "  considered  as  either  extrinsic  or  superfluous. 
There  are  some,  doubtless,  to  whom  it  may  be  of  more  advan- 
tage than  to  others ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
all."  The  Discourse  abounds  with  language  of  this  elegant  and 
accurate  description;  affording  the  most  pleasing  evidence 
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that  the  oare  which  Mr.  Macculloch  bestows  upon  his  coui- 
positioii  is  at  least  equal  to  his  taste. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  him,  that  knowledge  and  public 
wealth  generally  keep  pace  with  each  other,  and  consequently 
that,  as  a  poor  people  are  never  refined,  a  rich  people  are 
never  barbarous.  Men  must  have  ease  and  leisure  before 
they  will  begin  to  philosophize ;  they  must  be  indepen- 
dent in  regard  to  food  before  they  will  give  themselves  up 
to  the  fine  arts  ;  and  thej  must  enjoy  the  blessings  of  poli- 
tical security  in  property  and  person  before  they  can  set  their 
hearts  on  the  delights  of  literature,  either  as  the  employment 
or  solace  of  their  minds.  But  it  may  still  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  author  is  right  when  he  aiilrras  that  "  the  number  and 
eminence  of  our  philosophers,  poets,  scholars  and  artists  have 
ever  increased  j^^opoyfioiiahli/  to  the  increase  of  the  public 
toealth,  or  to  the  means  of  rewarding  and  honouring  their 
labours." 

If  this  were  the  real  state  of  the  fact,  no  age  in  British 
history  could  bear  a  compari&^on  with  the  present.  Tbe 
reign  of  Elizabeth  with  all  the  philosophers  and  poets  who 
adorned  it  would,  in  our  days,  sink  into  insignificance  ;  the 
deep  scholarship  which  honoured  the  limes  of  her  successor 
would  now  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  n}ere  smattering ; 
and  the  splendid  era  of  Anne  would  appear  in  our  eyes  like 
the  first  emergence  from  a  state  of  barbarism. 

These  things  are  hardly  worth  notice  of  themselves,  but 
they  indicate  very  clearly  the  character  of  an  author  who 
theorizes  with  so  little  respect  to  facts,  and  generalizes  his 
conclusions  v.'ithout  deigning  to  compare  thera  with  the  actual 
condition  and  history  of  mankind. 

The  science  of  political  economy,  as  everyone  knows,  is  of 
a  very  recent  origin.  The  Ancients  despised  commerce,  and 
committed  to  the  hands  of  slaves  the  w  hole  range  of  the  me- 
chanical arts.  Even  Cicero,  more  liberal  and  better  in- 
structed than  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries,  does  not  scruple 
to  aflirm  that  there  can  be  nothing  generous  or  genteel  in  a 
work-shop  ;  that  commerce,  if  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  is 
sordid  and  contemptible  ;  and  when  most  extended  is  merely 
not  to  be  scorned  and  despised.  The  pursuits  of  war  were 
alone  worthy  of  Roman  ambition.  All  ranks  of  citizens  pre- 
ferred the  precarious  subsistence  derived  from  conquered 
provinces  or  from  aspiring  demagogues,  to  the  revenues  which 
would  have  sprung  from  manufacturing  industry  and  foreign 
trade.  The  spirit  of  philosophy  too,  in  ancient  times,  co- 
operated with  other  prejudices  in  checking  the  advancement 
of  commerce.  Luxurious  living  was  regarded  by  the  mo- 
ralists as  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  as  subversive  oi 
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those  warlike  virtues  '.vhich  were  the  principal  objects  of  their 
admiration  ;  on  which  accoimt,  the  passion  for  accumulating- 
wealth  was  viewed  by  them  as  fraught  with  the  most  injuriou*s 
and  destructive  effects. 

The  habits  of  the  middle  ages  were  not  more  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  commerce,  nor  to  those  studies  by  wiiich  the 
intercourse  of  nations  is  explained  and  improved.  The 
aff'airs  of  trade  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  science  ;  and 
accordingly,  when  places  were  allotted  in  the  academical  cur- 
riculum for  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  music,  arithmetic,  and 
astronomy,  there  was  no  arrangement  made  for  political  eco- 
nomy. The  divines  of  the  twelfth  century  did  not  perceive 
the  expediency  of  teaching  their  pupils  the  various  mysteries 
which  respect  the  shop  and  the  ware-room,  or  of  letting  theu'v. 
into  the  secret  of  extracting  from  the  labourer  the  greatest 
quantity  of  exertion  that  is  not  quite  incompatible  with  ex- 
istence, and  of  drawing  from  the  purse  of  the  subject  the 
largest  sums  that  can  be  taken  without  being  seen  or  felt. 
These  researches  were  reserved  for  maturer  times. 

In  our  own  days  the  advancement  of  political  economy  has 
been  impeded  by  a  variety  of  considerations,  and  chiefly  by 
that  want  of  confidence  in  regard  to  it  which  hSs  been  created 
in  the  public  mind  by  the  jarring  opinions  and  contradictory 
conclusions  which  have  marked  its  progress,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Macculloch  observes,  in 
reference  to  this  fact,  that  those  who  distrust  the  conclusions 
of  political  economy  because  of  the  variety  of  systems  that 
have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  phenomena  about  which 
it  is  conversant,  might  on  the  same  ground  distrust  the  con- 
clusions of  almost  every  other  science.  The  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  various  systems  that  have  been  successively  sanc- 
tioned by  the  ablest  physicians,  chemists,  natural  philoso- 
phers, and  moralists,  is  quite  as  great  as  the  discrepancy 
between  those  advanced  by  the  ablest  political  economists. 
We  do  not,  he  adds,  refuse  our  assent  to  the  demonstrations 
of  Newton  and  Laplace,  because  they  are  subversive  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Descartes;  and 
why  should  we  refuse  our  assent  to  the  demonstrations  of 
Smith  and  Ricardo,  because  they  have  subverted  the  false 
theories  that  were  previously  advanced  respecting  the  sources 
and  distribution  of  wealth.     He  assures  us,  moreover,  that 

**  The  errors  with  which  political  economy  was  formerly  infected 
have  now  nearly  disappeared,  and  a  very  few  observations  will 
suffice  to  shew  that  it  really  admits  of  as  much  certainty  in  its  con- 
elusions  as  any  science  founded  on  fact  and  experiment  can  pos- 
sibly do." 
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In  regard  to  this  disappearance  of  error  and  approach  of 
certainty,  in  the  researclies  of  the  political  economist,  we  are 
not  quite  so  sanguine  as  Mr.  MaccuUoch ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
approbation  with  which  his  own  labours  have  been  received 
by  some  of  the  most  thinking  people  of  England,  as  Cobbet 
used  to  call  us,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  dominion 
of  sound  principles  is  not  yet  fully  established.  Still  we  are 
ready  to  concur  with  him  in  all  the  sentiments  which  he  ex- 
presses in  the  following  paragraph  ;  and  as  they  are  given  in 
his  best  manner,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  quote  in  his 
own  words. 

"  Such  inquiries  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  every 
ingenuous  mind.  The  laws  by  which  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies  are  regulated,  and  over  which  man  cannot  exercise  the 
smallest  influence  or  controul,  are  y-et  universally  allowed  to  be 
noble  and  rational  objects  of  study.  But  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  movements  of  human  society — which  cause  one  people  to  ad- 
vance in  opulence  and  refinement  at  the  same  time  that  another  is 
sinking  into  the  abyss  of  poverty  and  barbarism — have  an  infinitely 
stronger  claim  on  our  attention ;  both  because  they  relate  to  objects 
which  exercise  a  direct  influence  over  human  happiness,  and  be- 
cause their  effects  may  be,  and  in  fact  are,  continually  modified  by 
human  interference.  National  prosperity  does  not  depend  nearly 
so  much  on  advantageous  situation,  salubrity  of  climate,  or  fertility 
of  soil,  as  on  the  adoption  of  measures  fitted  to  excite  the  inventive 
powers  of  genius,  and  to  give  perseverance  and  activity  to  industry. 
The  establishment  of  a  wise  system  of  public  economy  can  com- 
pensate for  every  other  deficiency  :  it  can  render  regions  naturally 
inhospitable,  barren,  and  unproductive,  the  comfortable  abodes  of 
an  elegant  and  refined,  a  crowded  and  u'ealthy  population ;  but 
where  it  is  wanting,  the  best  gifts  of  nature  are  of  no  value;  and 
countries  possessed  of  the  greatest  capacities  of  improvement,  and 
abounding  in  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  production  of 
wealth,  with  difficulty  furnish  a  miserable  subsistence  to  hordes  dis- 
tinguished only  by  their  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  wretchedness." 

In  the  history  of  political  economy,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  forcibly  arrested  by  the  opinions  which  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  mercantile  system  of  commerce.  We  need 
hardly  state  that  the  leading  principle  of  this  celebrated  sys- 
tem was,  that  in  order  to  derive  any  advantage  from  foreign 
trade,  it  was  necessary  that  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  should  exceed  in  value  the  amount  of  the  imports  ;  and 
that  the  balance  should  be  remitted  to  the  country  enjoying 
the  favourable  exchange,  in  money  or  in  bullion.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  views  is  contained  in  an  extract  from  a  treatise 
by  Mr.  Mud,  who  appears  to  have  written  in  the  reign  of 
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Charles  the  First,  and  which  is  expressed  as  follows.  "  Al- 
though a  kingdom  may  be  enriched  by  gifts  received,  or  by 
purchase  taken  from  some  other  nations,  yet  these  are  things 
uncertain,  and  of  small  consideration  when  they  happen. 
The  ordinary  means  therefore  to  exercise  our  wealth  and 
treasure  is  by  foreign  trade,  wliereiu  we  must  ever  observe 
this  rule — to  sell  more  to  strangers  yearly  than  we  consume 
vf  theirs  in  value.  For  suppose  that  when  this  kingdom  is 
plentifully  served  with  cloth,  lead,  tin,  iron,  fish,  and  other 
native  commodities,  we  do  yearly  export  the  overplus  to  fo- 
reign countries  to  the  value  of  £2,200,000,  by  which  means 
wo  are  enabled  beyond  the  seas,  to  buy  and  bring  in  foreign 
wares  for  our  use  and  consumption  to  the  value  of  £2,000,000, 
by  this  order  duly  kept  in  our  trading,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  kingdom  shall  be  enriched  yearly  £200,000,  which 
must  be  brought  to  us  as  so  much  treasure,  because  that  part 
of  our  stock  which  is  not  returned  to  us  in  wares,  must  neces- 
sarily be  brought  home  in  treasure." 

The  principles  of  the  mercantile  system,  although  we  must 
admit  that  they  are  founded  on  a  somewhat  narrow  view  of 
international  commerce,  have  unquestionably  been  subjected 
to  an  undue  measure  of  condemnation  and  reproach.     There 
is,  we  think,  a  certain  era  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
every  country,  at  which  the  maxims  of  the  mercantile  system 
are  the  best  that  can  be  acted  upon.     When  the  soil  is  still  to 
be  cultivated,  and  the  population  is  inadequate  to  the  natural 
richness  of  the  land,  a  surplus  capital  is  the  main  object  which 
ought  to  be  contemplated  as  well  by  the  merchant  as  the  po- 
litician ;  and  we  know  not  how  such  a  capital  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, except  by  using  a  smaller  quantity  of  manufactured 
commodities  than  is  produced  by  the  industry  of  the  nation. 
If  a  people  consume  as  much  every  year  as  they  create  by  their 
labour,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  increase  in  wealth  ;   and 
the  result  willbe  the  same,  whether  the  commodities  consumed 
be  those  manufactured  by  themselves,  or  such  as  they  may 
have  obtained  in  exchange  from  other  countries.     We  are 
aware  that  a  great  advantage  may  be  gained  hy  that  exchange 
of  products  which  takes  place  in  commerce,  and  that  though 
each  of  the  parties  consumes  the  whole  amount  of  his  industry 
within  the  year,  he  has   derived  an  increase  to  his  wealth, 
that  is,  to  his  enjoyment,  by  bartering  a  commodity  which  he 
did  not  need  for  one  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  desires.     But 
it  is  obvious  that  this  benefit  will  not  contribute  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  individual  capital,  nor  to  the  permanent  increase 
of  public  wealth.     In  order  to  become  rich,  a   country  in 
short  must  save  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  labour  and 
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capital:  and  in  certain  circumstances,  the  most  convenient 
form  in  wiiich  that  sav^ig  can  be  realized  and  preserved  is 
money  or  bullion. 

We  know  well  that  mankind  can  neither  eat  gold,  nor  wear 
it  as  a  coat  or  a  shirt ;  but  we  likewise  know,  at  the  same 
time,  that  at  an  early  stage  of  improvement,  the  precious 
metals  answer  much  better  as  the  representative  of  wealth, 
than  cellars  full  of  wine  or  warehouses  full  of  silk.  You 
cannot  support  your  labourers  on  wine  and  silk,  or  hemp, 
iron,  and  tallow,  more  immediately  than  you  can  feed  and 
clothe  them  on  bars  of  silver  and  ingots  of  gold  :  and  we  main- 
tain that,  in  an  unimproved  state  of  domestic  commerce,  the 
latter  commodities,  as  they  have  a  more  constant  and  deter- 
mined value,  answer  better  than  the  former,  for  realizing  and 
keeping  for  future  objects  the  increasing  capital  of  a  nation 
In  a  word,  money  is  a  more  disposable  article  than  any  mere 
merchantable  species  of  goods  ;  and  accordingly,  in  ail  those 
stages  of  commerce  which  precede  the  extension  of  wealth 
and  the  general  use  of  luxuries,  the  trader  finds  an  advantage 
in  having  his  balances  paid  in  gold  rather  than  in  foreign  ma- 
nufactures. 

In  our  times  the  circumstances  of  society  are  so  much 
changed  from  what  they  were  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James,  and  the  first  Charles,  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  mercantile  system  vv^ould  betray  both  folly 
and  ignorance.  It  is  no  longer  of  any  consequence  in  what 
form  our  merchants  receive  their  remittances  from  abroad  ; 
for  the  several  products  of  foreign  soils,  labour,  and  ingenuity 
have  as  free  a  circulation  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  are 
every  where  as  much  in  request,  as  are  the  various  denomi- 
nations of  coin  according  to  which  their  current  value  is  de- 
termined. 

These  remarks,  therefore,  have  no  other  object  than  to 
protect  from  injudicious  censure  the  characters  of  the  many 
able  men  who  conducted  the  commerce  of  England  in  former 
times.  We  belong  not  to  the  number  of  those  who  seem 
pleased  to  imagine  that  all  the  knowledge  and  sagacity  al- 
lotted to  the  human  being  has  been  reserved  for  these  happy 
days,  and  that  all  vs'ho  lived  before  us  were  either  fools  or 
idiots.  For  this  reason  we  have  refused  to  admit,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Maccullocb,  that  "  the  principles  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  mercantile  system  are  absolutely  false  and  erro-  ' 
neous."  He  is  equally  unjust  too,  we  think,  in  ascribing  to 
the  writers  of  the  old  school  the  very  absurd  opinion  that  all 
the  wealth  of  a  country  consists  exclusively  of  the  gold  and 
silver  which  it  contained  ;  and  that  they  counted  as  nothing 
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all  the  advantaj^es  of  foreign  coiiimerce,  except  in  so  far  as 
these  were  realized  in  the  small  pecuniary  balance  which  was 
due  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  mercantile  system,  after  having  been  carried  in  France, 
under  the  direction   of  M.  Colbert,   to  an  injurious  extent, 
was  attacked  by  several  authors  in  this  country  as  well  as  on 
the  Continent;  being  at  length  compelled  to  give  place  to  the 
more  liberal  scheme  introduced  by  Quesnay,the  father  of  the 
economists.     This  celebrated  writer,  it  is  well  known,  was  a 
physician  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  ;  and  it  is  to 
him  that  the  merit  unquestionably  belongs  of  Laving  first  at- 
tempted to  investigate  and   analyze  the  sources  of  wealth, 
with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  the  fundamental  principles 
of  political  economy.     Quesnay    began   by    expressing   his 
doubts  relative  to  the  expediency  of  encouraging  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  at  the  expense  of  agriculture,  and   he 
next  proceeded  to  raise  the  importance  of  the  latter  greatly 
above  that  of  all  other  kinds  of  industry.     He  pronounced 
the  earth  to  be  the  only  source  of  wealth  ;  and  that  labour 
employed  in  manufactories  and  commerce  had  no  other  effect 
besides  that  of  transferring  value  from  one  object  to  another : 
it  produced  none.     He  contended,  in  short,  that  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  did  not  add  any  greater  value  to  the 
rav/  material  of  the  commodities  which  they  manufactured  or 
canied  from  place  to  place,  than  was  just  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  the  capital  or  stock  consumed  by  them  during  the 
time  they  were  necessarily  engaged  in  these  operations. 

Proceeding  on  the  ground  of  these  principles,  which  he 
regarded  as  at  once  universal  and  incontrovertible,  he  distri- 
buted all  the  members  of  society  into  three  classes,  the  pro- 
ihtctive,  the  proprietary/,  and  the  non-productive ;  and  hence 
the  origin  of  the  well  known  distinction  of  productive  and 
unproductive  labour.  The  first  class  consisted  of  the  -farmers 
and  labourers  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  who  subsisted  on  that 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  was  reserved  as  the 
wages  of  their  labour  or  as  the  profit  on  their  capital.  The 
second  class  consisted  of  those  who  lived  on  the  rent  of 
land,  that  is,  on  the  net  surplus  produce  which  remained  after 
the  expenses  of  the  cultivators  were  discharged.  The  last, 
or  unproductive  'class  comprehended  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, menial  servants,  and  others,  whose  labour,  though 
both  useful  and  necessary,  added  nothing  to  the  national 
wealth,  and  who  subsisted  on  the  wages  paid  to  them  by  the 
other  two  classes,  the  farmers  and  landlords. 

It  is  obvious,  as  Mr,  Maccnlloch  remarks,  supposing  this 
classification  is  founded  on  just  principles,  that  all  taxes  must 
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fall  on  the  landlords.  The  third  or  unproductive  class,  who 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  wealth  created  by  others, 
can  yield  nothing  to  the  state  that  would  not  have  flowed  into 
its  coffers  through  a  different  channel.  It  necessarily  follows 
therefore,  on  M.  Quesnay's  theory,  that  tlie  entire  expenses 
of  government  and  ail  other  public  burdens,  in  whatever  form 
they  may  have  been  imposed,  must  be  ultimately  defrayed 
out  of  the  rent  received  by  the  landlords  ;  and  consistently 
with  this  principle,  that  all  the  existing  taxes  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  that  a  single  tax,  laid  directly  on  the  rent  of 
land,  should  bo  imposed  in  their  stead.  ■ 

"  But  however  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture over  every  other  species  of 'industry,  Quesnay  did  not  solicit 
for  it  any  exclusive  favour  or  protection.  He  successfully  con- 
tended that  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  and  of  all  the  other 
classes  would  be  best  promoted  by  establishing  a  system  of  perfect 
freedom.  He  shewed  that  it  could  never  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  fetter  or  discourage  the  in- 
dustry of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers  ;  that  the  greater 
the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  the  greater  would  be  their  competition, 
and  their  services  would  in  consequence  be  obtained  so  much  the 
cheaper.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  could  it  ever  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  unproductive  class  to  harrass  and  oppress  the  agri- 
culturists, either  by  preventing  the  free  exportation  of  their  pro- 
ducts, or  by  any  restrictive  regulations  whatsoever.  When  the 
cultivators  enjoy  the  greatest  degree  of  freedom,  their  industry, 
and  consequently  their  net  surplus  produce,  the  only  fund  from 
which  any  accession  of  national  wealth  can  be  derived,  will  be 
carried  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  According  to  this  liberal 
and  generous  system,  as  it  is  called  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  establishment 
of  perfect  liberty,  perfect  security,  and  perfect  justice,  are  the 
only,  as  they  are  the  infallible,  means  of  securing  the  highest  de- 
gree of  prosperity  on  all  classes  of  the  society." 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  though  Quesnay  was 
fully  entitled  to  the  merit  of  originality,  he  had  been  anticipated 
by  several  English  authors  in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  his 
system.  The  fundamental  principles  of  it  are  distinctly 
stated,  for  example,  in  a  tract  published  in  1677,  which  bears 
for  title  "  Reasons  for  a  limited  Exportation  of  Wool,"  and 
in  which  the  writer,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  MaccuUoch,  remarks, 
"  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  concern  and  interest  of  the  nation 
to  preserve  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  those  to  whom  the  land 
of  the  country  belongs,  at  least  much  greater  than  a  few  arti- 
ficers employed  in  working  the  superfluity  of  our  wool,  or  the 
merchants  who  gain  by  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures 
is  manifest — 1.  Because  they  are  the  masters  and  proprietors 
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of  the  foundation  of  all  the  wealth  in  this  nation,  all  profit 
arising  out  of  the  ground  which  is  theirs.  2.  Because  they 
bear  all  taxes  qnd  jmblic  burdens,  which,  in  truth,  are  only 
borne  by  those  who  buy,  and  sell  not:  all  sellers  raising-  the 
price  of  their  com modities  according  to  their  taxes." 

In  1696  a  treatise  was  published  by  Mr.  Asgill,  entitled 
"  Several  Assertions  Proved  in  order  to  create  another  Spe- 
cies of  Money  than  Gold,  in  Support  of  Dr.  Chamberlayne's 
Proposition  for  a  Land  Bank,"  from  which  the  following  quo- 
tation has  been  repeatedly  extracted.  "  What  we  call  com- 
modities is  nothing  but  land  severed  from  the  soil — Man 
deals  in  nothing  hut  earth.  The  merchants  are  the  factors 
of  the  world,  to  exchange  one  part  of  the  earth  for  another. 
The  king  himself  is  fed  by  the  labour  of  the  ox  :  and  the 
clothing  of  the  army,  and  victualling  of  the  navy  must  all  be 
paid  for  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  as  the  ultimate  receiver. 
All  things  in  the  world  are  originally  the  produce  of  the 
ground,  and  there  must  all  things  be  raised." 

These  passages  are  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  first  germs 
of  the  theory  of  the  economists.  But,  as  our  author  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  Quesnay 
was  aware  of  the  existence  of  either  of  the  tracts  referred  to. 
The  subjects  treated  in  them  were  of  too  local  a  description 
to  excite  the  attention  of  foreigners ;  and  Quesnay  was  too 
candid  to  conceal  his  obligations,  had  he  really  owed  any,  to 
the  English  writers.  It  is  probable  he  may  have  seen  Mr. 
Locke's  Treatise  on  Raising  the  Value  of  Money,  where  the 
idea  is  thro>\'n  out  that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  on  the  land. 
But  there  is  an  immeasurable  distance  between  the  mere 
suggestion  of  Locke  and  the  systematic  conclusions  of 
Quesnay. 

The  Count  di  Verri,  v/hose  **  Thoughts  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy" were  published  in  1771,  was  the  first  who  openly  called 
in  question  the  principles  of  the  French  school,  in  regard  to 
the  superior  productiveness  of  agricultural  labour.  Four 
years  after  appeared  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  a  work, 
says  Mr.  Macculloch,  which  has  done  for  political  economy 
what  the  Essay  of  Locke  did  for  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
In  this  celebrated  performance  the  science  was,  for  the  first 
time,  treated  to  its  full  extent ;  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  production  of  wealth*  depends,  were 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  rational  controversy.  Dr. 
Smith  has  shewn  that  labour  is  productive  of  wealth  when 
employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce  as  well  as  when  it 
is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land ;  has  traced  the  va- 
il r 
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rioas  means  by  which  labour  may  be  rendered  most  eflectivc; 
and  has  given  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  prodigious  in- 
crease made  to  its  powers  by  its  division  among  different 
classes  of  artizans,  as  well  as  by  the  employment  of  capital. 
He  has  also  shewn,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
his  day,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  the  abundance  of  the  various  neces- 
saries, conveniences,  and  enjoyments  of  human  life,  He  has 
proved  that  manufactures  and  commerce  will  always  flourish 
the  most  when  they  are  the  least  restricted  by  legislative  inter-:, 
ference  \  that  individuals  pursue  their  interests  best  when 
they  are  freely  left  to  their  own  industry  and  sagacity  ;  and 
consequently,  that  every  attempt  to  force  trade  into  particular 
channels  must  be  productive  of  injury  both  to  the  individuals 
who  carry  it  on,  and  to  the  state,  which  never  fails  to  profit 
by  the  successful  application  of  labour  and  capital.  After 
mentioning  some  objections  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations"  Mr.  MaccuUoch  remarks,  that 

**  Enough  still  remains  to  justify  us  in  considering  Dr.  Smith  as 
the  real  founder  of  the  modern  system  of  political  economy.  If  he 
has  not  left  us  a  perfect  work,  he  has  at  all  events  left  us  one  which 
contains  a  greater  number  of  useful  truths  than  have  ever  been 
given  to  the  world  by  any  other  individual ;  and  he  has  pointed  out 
and  smoothed  the  route,  by  following  which  subsequent  philoso- 
phers have  been  enabled  to  perfect  much  that  he  had  left  incom- 
plete, to  rectify  the  mistakes  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  to  make 
many  new  and  important  discoveries.  Whether,  indeed,  we  refer 
to  the  soundness  of  its  leading  doclrineSj  to  the  hberality  and  uni- 
versal applicability  of  its  practical  conclusions,  or  to  the  powerful 
and  beneficial  influence  it  has  had  on  the  progress  and  perfection 
of  economical  science,  and  still  more  on  the  policy  and  conduct  of 
nations,  Dr.  Smith's  work  must  be  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of: 
those  that  have  helped  to  liberalize,  enlighten,  and  enrich  man-  ^ 
kind."  ' 

j 

The  next  great  contribution  to  the  science  of  political 
economy  was  made  by  Mr.  Malthus,  who,  in  the  year  1798, 
published  his  excellent  work  on  the  Principles  of  Population. 
The  object  of  this  able  treatise  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
every  reader,  and  it  is  justly  appreciated  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Discourse"  now  under  our  consideration.  Mr.  Malthus 
has  been  assailed  from  various  quarters  with  much  acrimo- 
nious abuse,  as  if  the  doctrines  which  he  inculcates  were,  in 
fact,  pernicious  to  the  well-being  of  society  and  reproachful 
to  the  character  of  the  human  race.  But  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  on  which  this  opposition  was  founded  are  gradually 
giving  place  to  sounder  views  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
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labouring  class;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  on  this  important  subject,  will  soon  convince 
the  people  at  large  that  they  are  the  arbiters  of  their  own 
fortune,  and  that  all  which  others  can  do  for  them  is,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Malthus,  hut  as  the  dust  of  the  balance 
compared  with  what  they  can  dofoP:  themselves.  No  perma- 
nent improvement  of  their  condition  can  be  expected  until 
they  be  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  re- 
gulate the  rate  of  wages,  and  are  thereby  impressed  with  the 
important  truth,  which  ought  never  to  be  absent  from  their 
recollection,  that  they  are  themselves  the  masters  of  the  only 
means  by  which  a  suitable  command  of  the  necessaries  and ' 
even  the  comforts  of  life  can  be  firmly  established. 

Mr.  Macculloch  takes  care  to  inform  us  that  his  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  Malthus's  labours  is  confined  to  the  doctrines  re- 
specting population,  and  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  that  system 
of  political  economy  to  which  he  has  given  his  support.  "  On 
the  contrary,"  he  declares^  "  many  of  the  principles  of  that 
system  seem  to  me  fundamentally  erroneous,  and  to  be  preg- 
nant with  the  most  pernicious  consequences.'*  We  will  in-, 
quire  into  the  ground  of  this  charge  hereafter ;  meantime  we  i 
proceed  with  the  historical  sketch  of  publications  and  opi- 
nions. 

The  work  of  M.  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  which  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1802,  is  deservedly  applauded  as  exhibiting  a  lu- 
minous and   well  digested  exposition  of  the  principles  of: 
Adam  Smith.      Considering  the  period  at  which   M.  Say' 
wrote,  he  had  unquestionably  no  small  degree  of  merit  in' 
recommending  to  the  public  mind  of  France  the  liberal  and 
humane  doctrines  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,'*  which  must^ 
have  been  felt  by  tl>e  government  of  that  country,  as  expos- 
ing the  absurd  maxims  by  which  they  were  then  attempting 
to  regulate  the  commercial  policy  of  Europe.     Relative  tO: 
the  peculiar  notions  which  that  ingenious  writer  entertained 
on  the'  subject  of  gluts,  or  an  excess  in  the  production  of 
certain  commodities,  we  reserve  a  few  remarks  for  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  article. 

The  field  is  now  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  tho  great 
Ricardo  himself — an  author  whom  his  admirers  have  de- 
lighted to  honour  much  above  his  deserts.  In  alluding*  to 
the  '*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  Mr.  Macculloch  de- 
scribes it  as  a  work  which  rivals  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  in 
importance,  and  excels  it  in  profoundness  and  originality. 
Again,  after  mentioning  that  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Malthus 
and  Mr.  West,  on  the  nature  of  rent,  threw  a  new  light  on 
that  intricate  enquiry,  he  adds, 
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"  But  the  investigations  of  these  gentlemen,  though  of  great 
importance,  were  comparatively  limited  in  their  object;  and  it  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Ricardo  to  carry  his  researches  into  every  de- 
partment of  the  science,  to  correct  errors  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
authority,  and  to  elucidate  and  establish  many  hitherto  undisco- 
vered and  most  important  principles.  Tho  appearance  of  his  work 
on  the  '■*  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation"  in  1817, 
forms  a  new  and  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the  science-. 
Exclusive  of  many  admirable  correlative  discussions,  Mr.  Ricardo 
has  here  analyzed  the  principles  which  determine  tho  exchangeable 
value  of  commodities,  and  has  given  a  full  view  of  the  science  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  powers  of  mind  displayed  in. 
these  investigations — the  dexterity  with  which  the  most  abstruse 
and  difficult  questions  are  unravelled — the  unerring  sagacity  with 
which  the  operation  of  general  and  fixed  principles  is  investigated — 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  separated  and  disentangled  from  such 
as  are  of  a  secondary  and  accidental  nature — and  the  penetration 
with  which  their  remotest  consequences  arc  perceived  and  esti- 
mated, have  never  been  surpassed  j  and  will  for  ever  secure  the 
name  oi'  Ricardo  a  hi^h  and  conspicuous  place  in  the  list  of  those 
who  have  done  most  to  unfold  the  complex  rRCcbanisnj  of  society, 
and  to  carry  this  science  to  perfection," 

After  remarking  that  the  brevity  with  which  Mr.  Ricardo 
lias  stated  some  of  his  most  important  propositions,  the  defi- 
ciency of  illustration,  and  the  mathematical  cast  he  has  given 
to  liis  reasoning,  render  it  somewhat  diHicult  to  follow  him 
in  his  investigations,  lie  adds — "  Those,  however,  who  give 
to  his  works  the  attention  of  which  they  are  so  worthy, 
will  find  thein  to  be  no  less  logical  and  instrnctivo  than  they 
are  profound  and  important.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Quiu- 
tilian  that  the  students  of  eloquence  who  were  highly  de- 
lighted with  Cicero,  had  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in 
their  art;  and  the  same  may,  without  hesitation,  be  said  of 
the  students  of  political  economy  who  are  well  pleased  with 
the  works  of  Mr.  Ricardo — '  Sciat  se  nan  parum  profecis&e, 
cui  Ricardo  vaMe  placebif.'" 

In  defiance  of  the  obvious  inference  with  which  our  repu- 
tation, as  political  economists,  is  hereby  menaced,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  we  are  not  of  the  number  who  are  highly 
delighted  with  Ricardo.  He  has  ever  appeared  to  us  as^oue 
who  darkens  counsel  by  using  a  multitude  of  hard  words  ;  and 
that  instead  of  new  views,  he  contented  himself  with  giving  old 
truths  wrapped  up  in  the  form  of  enigmas  and  paradoxes.  At 
the  best,  he  reasoned  from  sound  principles,  with  so  little  regard 
to  the  actual  condition  of  things,  that  he  carried  many  of  his 
conclusions  the  full  length  of  absurdity.  His  rage  f<:>r  sim- 
plicity led  Mm  into  the  greatest  practical  errors;  and  lie 
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could  shut  his  eyes  upon  the  real  causes  which  determine  the 
value  and  distribution  of  commodities,  that  he  might  indulge 
his  imagination  with  the  workings  of  a  principle  which  he 
had  found  necessary  to  the  construction  of  an  hypothesis. 
The  mathematical  closeness  which  he  aO'ectcd  in  his  deduc- 
tions deceived  himself  as  frequently  as  it  puzzled  his  readers. 
If  his  conclusions  were  logical,  he  cared  little  about  their  ap- 
plicability to  the  business  of  life  ;  and  if  you  could  not  show 
that  his  ratiocination  was  inaccurate,  he  held  iiimself  per- 
fectly indilFereut  as  to  your  strictures  on  its  wisdom  or  its 
probability. 

The  fundamental  principle  maintained  by  Mf.  Ricardo  in 
liis  great  work,  as  Mr.  MaccuUoch  terms  it,  is,  that  the  ex- 
changeable value,  or  relative  worth  of  commodities,  as  com- 
pared with  each  other,  depends  exclusively  on  the  quantities 
of  labour  necessarily  required  to  produce  them.  As  capital 
is  the  produce  of  previous  labour,  and  may  be  called  accu- 
mulated labour,  the  principle  just  stated  applies  to  the  one 
form  of  it  as  well  as  to  the  other}  and  consequently,  when  a 
disciple  of  Mr.  Ricardo  speaks  of  the  labour  which  a  com- 
modity has  cost,  he  includes  the  profit  of  capital  together  with 
the  amount  of  wages.  Such  u  person,  in  a  word,  maintains 
that  capital  being  the  produce  of  labour,  and  having  no  value 
except  what  it  derives  from  that  labour,  the  fact  of  the  value 
of  the  commodities  produced  by  its  agency  being  always  de- 
termined by  the  quantities  of  capital  laid  Out  or  wasted  iu 
their  production,  shews  that  it  is  really  determined  by  the 
quantities  of  labour  bestowed  on  them. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  statement  involves  a 
material  error,  and  one  too,  so  very  extensive  in  its  operation 
as  to  vitiate  all  the  reasoning  of  th(i  author  on  the  subject  of 
value.  For  a  complete  refutation  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Ricardo's 
system,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  second  chapter  of  Mr. 
Md\\.\mss  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  where  the  ina- 
dequacy of  the  standard  proposed  by  the  former  writer  is 
most  clearly  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Wages  and 
the  profits  'of  stock  are,  no  doubt,  the  main  ingredients  of 
cost,  and  will  therefore  be  the  main  foundation  of  price ; 
but  a  great  deal  notwithstanding  depends  on  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  these  two  ingredients,  on  the  varying  quickness 
of  their  return  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  and  oa 
the  nature  of  the  raw  material  in  which  they  are  invested. 
The  value  of  exchange,  it  is  admitted,  cannot  remain  long 
under  the  value  of  cost,  else  the  depreciated  commodity 
would  cease  to  be  produced  :  but  as  the  market  price  is 
chiefly  determined  by  the  relation  which  the  supply  bears  \o 
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the  deniantl,  the  exchangeable  value  may  at  intervals  vibrate 
considerably  on  each  side  of  the  point  which  is  marked  by 
the  cost  of  productiout 

We  all  know  that  in  the  actual  business  of  the  market  a 
thing  is  just  worth  what  it  will  bring,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  amount  of  the  labour  necessary  to  produce  it.  The 
buyer  gives  himself  no  trouble  about  the  cost,  and  the  seller 
must  take  the  price  which  is  determined  by  the  competition 
of  those  who  want  his  commodity  or  carry  it  home  unsold. 
Our  daily  and  uniform  experiences  as  Mr,  Malthus  observes, 
shews  us  that  the  prices  of  raw  products,  particularly  of 
those  which  are  most  affected  by  the  seasons,  are  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  sale  determined  always  by  tlie  higgling  of  the 
market,  and  differ  widely  in  different  years  and  at  different 
times,  while  the  labour  and  capital  employed  upon  them  may 
have  been  very  nearly  the  same.  This  is  so  obvious,  that 
probably  very  few  would  hesitate  to  believe  what  is  certainly 
true,  that  if  in  the  next  year  we  could  by  any  process  exempt 
the  farmers  from  all  cost  in  the  production  of  their  corn  and 
cattle,  provided  no  change  were  made  in  the  quantity  brought 
to  market,  and  that  society  had  the  same  wants  and  the  same 
powers  of  purchasing,  the  prices  of  raw  products  would  be 
the  same  as  if  they  iiad  cost  the  usual  labour  jind  expense 
to  procure  them. 

From  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month,  the  prices  of 
commodities,  or,  in  other  words,  their  exchangeable  values, 
are  determined  by  the  proportion  which  the  supply  bears  to 
the  demand.  If  the  demand  be  intense,  prices  rise;  if  jt  be 
slack,  they  fall  ;  and  all  this  without  any  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  their  pro- 
duction. That  the  labour  and  capital  expended  upon  them, 
shall  in  the  market  be  replaced  together  with  the  usual  pro- 
fits, is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  condition  altogether  neces- 
sary to  the  continuance  of  the  supply;  and  so  far  the  cost  of 
production  may  be  said  to  affix  limits  to  the  variations  of  the 
exchangeable  value  :  but  we  maintain  that,  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  commercial  life,  no  reference  is  ever  made  to 
the  standard  which  the  school  of  Mr.  Ricardo  have  endea- 
voured to  establish. 

Dr.  Smith  has  observed  that,  in  the  rude  state  of  society 
which  precedes  both  the  accumulation  of  stock  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  land,  the  proportion  between  the  quantities 
of  labour  necessary  for  acquiring  different  objects  seems  to 
be  the  only  circumstance  which  could  afford  any  rule  for  ex- 
changing them  for  one  another.  In  such  a  state,  however, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  lybour  is  not  very  accurately  mea- 
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vsured  nor  very  highly  valued;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  savage  communities  as  well  as  the  most  polished  na- 
tions of  modern  Europe,  articles  of  food  or  dress  would  be 
valued  according  to  their  scarceness  and  the  desire  which 
was  felt  for  their  possession.  If  bread-fruit  happened  to  be 
abundant  at  a  time  when  fish  and  game  were  scarce,  the  prin- 
ciple of  barter  would  be  regulated  agreeably  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  supply,  and  without  any  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  labour  expended  iu  procuring  it.  In  truth,  were  the  con- 
ceit of  Dr.  Smith  to  be  strictly  reduced  to  practice,  every 
animal  that  was  caught,  as  the  toil  of  the  hunter  would  be 
different  in  almost  every  separate  case,  would  have  its  par- 
ticular exchangeable  value,  and  that,  too,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  qualities  of  the  carcase  or  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. Even  in  that  early  state  therefore,  which  precedes 
the  accumulation  of  stock  and  the  appropriation  of  land,  the 
principle  of  demand  and  supply  would  determine  the  rates 
of  exchangeable  value ;  for  which  reason  it  must  appear  ex- 
tremely absurd  in  Mr.  Ricardo  to  maintain  that  "  commo- 
dities never  vary  in  value,  unless  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
labour  be  bestowed  on  their  production,  is  a  rule  of  universal 
application  in  the  early  stages  of  society." 

Instead  of  fixing  the  exchangeable  value  of  a  commodity 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  labour  which  it  cost,  we  shall 
obtain  a  more  practicable  standard,  if  we  adopt  as  a  measure 
the  amount  of  labour  which  a  given  commodity  will  com- 
mand. Labour  is  of  all  other  things  the  most  extensive  sub- 
ject of  exchange,  the  article  which  is  most  generally  bought 
and  sold,  and  is  therefore  the  best  measure  of  value  in  all 
marketable  commodities.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  in  the  same  place  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  different  quantities  of  day-labour  which  dif- 
-ferent  commodities  can  command,  will  be  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  relative  values  in  exchange;  and,  if  any  two  of 
them  will  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  labour  of  the  same 
description,  they  will  invariably  exchange  for  each  other. 
Day-labour,  he  adds,  taking  the  average  of  summer  and 
winter,  is  the  most  steady  of  all  exchangeable  articles  ;  and 
the  merchant  who,  in  a  foreign  venture,  the  returns  of  which 
were  slow,  was  sure  of  gaining  fifteen  per  cent,  estimated 
in  labour,  would  be  much  more  secure  of  finally  gaining  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  real  profits,  than  he  who  could  only  be  sure  of 
gaining  fifteen  per  cent,  estimated  in  cloth,  cotton,  iron,  or 
even  money.  "  The  great  pre-eminence  of  that  measure  of 
value  which  consists  in  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a  com- 
jnodity  will  command,  over  that  which  consists  in  the  quan- 
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tity  of  labour  which  has  heen  actually  employed  about  it,  is, 
that  while  the  latter  involves  merely  one  cause  of  exchange- 
able value,  though  in  general  the  most  considerable  one,  the 
former,  in  addition  to  this  cause,  involves  all  the  different 
circumstances  which  influence  the  rates  at  which  commodi- 
ties are  actually  exchanged  for  each  other." — "  We  have, 
therefore,  to  choose  between  an  imperfect  measure  of  ex- 
changeable value,  (such  as  that  supplied  by  labour  and  corn) 
and  one  that  is  necessarily  and  fundamentally  erroneous."-— 
"  If  Mr.  Ricardo  says  that  by  value,  when  he  uses  it  alone, 
he  does  not  mean  exchangeable  va'ue,  then  he  has  certainly 
led  us  into  a  great  error  in  many  parts  of  his  work ;  and  has 
finally  left  us  without  substituting  any  measure  of  exchange- 
able value  for  the  one  to  which  he  objects.  There  never  was 
any  difticnlty  in  finding  a  measure  of  cost,  or  indeed  of  value, 
if  we  define  it  to  be  cost.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  measure 
of  real  value  or  exchange,  in  contradistinction  to  nominal 
value  or  price.  There  is  no  question  as  to  an  accurate 
standard,  which  is  justly  considered  as  unattainable.  But  of 
all  the  articles  given  in  exchange,  labour  is,  beyond  compa- 
rison, the  largest  and  most  important ;  and  next  to  it  stands 
corn." 

We  have  fortified  our  argument  on  this  point,  by  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Mallhus,  the  most  sagacious  commentator  on 
the  great  work  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  safest  guide  in  trac- 
ing the  various  relations  of  political  and  commercial  life. 
But  such  an  authority  can  hardly  be  deemed  necessary  on  a 
subject  so  familiar  to  the  experience  of  all  men  in  a  mercan- 
tile country.  Every  person  is  convinced  that  the  market- 
value  of  an  article  is  determined  by  the  state  of  the  market  at 
the  time  ;  and  that  if  the  buyers  exceed  the  sellers,  the  price 
will  rise,  whereas  if  those  who  are  disposed  to  sell  be  more 
numerous  than  those  who  are  inclined  to  purchase,  the  price 
will  fall.  In  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the 
holder  of  a  commodity  to  expound  to  the  competitors  for  it 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Ilicardo,  ajid  to  remind  them  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  the  true  measure  of  exchangeable 
value,  and  that,  therefore,  they  must  give  him  such  a  price 
as  will  replace  the  labour  and  capital  which  he  had  expended 
in  his  workshop.  The  auditors,  in  this  case,  might  allow  the 
manufacturer  to  retain  his  theory  in  its  utmost  extent,  and 
even  admit  the  reasonableness  of  his  conclusions;  but  they 
would  tell  him  that  they  could  not  buy  and  sell  on  the  faith 
of  his  doctrines,  for  that  in  practice  the  value  of  goods  in 
the  market  depended  on  quite  a  different  principle. 

Mr.  Macculloch,  the  Ricardo  lecturer^  is  deeply  smitten 
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wilh  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  his  master's  doctrme  on 
exchangeable  value  ;  and  the  young  philosophers  of  the  me- 
tropolis may  accordingly  expect  to  be  crammed  with  this 
new  wisdom,  so  utterly  irreconcileable  to  all  the  maxims  by 
the  aid  of  which  their  fathers  obtained  riches  and  extended 
commerce.  Fortunately  for  the  public,  the  opinions  now 
alluded  to  are  purely  speculative.  Error  in  regard  to  such 
points  is  perfectly  iunocuous ;  and  a  merchant  will,  of 
course,  though  he  have  all  the  nonsense  of  MaccuUoch's  lec- 
tures in  his  mouth,  proceed  in  the  line  of  his  profession  on  the 
ground  of  the  very  tenets  which  he  is  taught  to  abjure,  and 
to  buy  and  sell  as  rationally  as  if  he  had  never  attended  the 
Ricardo  Institution. 

The  next  great  discovery  of  Mr.  Ricardo  is,  that  the  pro- 
fits of  stock  are  determined,  not  by  the  amount  of  it  in  the 
market  compared  with  the  demand,  but  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
wages ;  that  profits  never  rise  except  when  wages  fall,  and, 
inversely,  that  wages  cannot  rise  except  from  a  diminution 
of  profits.  In  a  word,  wages  and  profits  occupy  the  two 
scales  of  a  balance,  and  the  one  can  never  become  heavier 
but  in  proportion  as  the  other  becomes  lighter ;  what  is  put 
into  the  one  must  be  taken  out  of  the  other,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  remains  unchanged.  Mr.  Macculloch  expresses  the 
doctrine  as  follows. 

"  That  a  rise  of  xvages  occasions  ajhll  of  profits,  and  not  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  commodities ;  and  a  fall  of  mages  occasions  a  rise  of 
profits,  and  not  a  fall  of  prices." — "  These  conclusions,"  he  adds, 
•'  are  of  the  last  degree  of  importance  ;  and  by  establishing  them, 
Mr.  Ricardo  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  science." 

"We  grant  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  doctrine  would 
give  a  "  new  aspect"  to  political  economy,  and  such  an  as- 
pect, too,  as  would  deter  most  practical  men  from  putting 
any  confidence  in  its  oracles.  But  the  doctrine  is  not  yet 
established :  it  merely  occupies  that  degree  of  attention 
which  is  always  bestowed  upon  an  ingenious  argument,  how- 
ever absurd  or  paradoxical ;  and  is  doomed,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  encounter  the  neglect  and  derision  which  never 
fail  to  punish  every  remarkable  deviation  from  the  boundaries 
of  common  sense. 

Capital  and  labour  are  commodities  which,  like  all  others, 
are  cheapest  when  they  are  most  plentiful ;  and  they  com- 
pete in  the  market  for  employment,  sometimes  at  higher  and 
sometimes  at  lower  returns.  If  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  favour  the  increase  of  capital  beyond  the  rate  of 
popvdation,  the   profits  of  capital   will  fall,   though   wages 
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should  not  rise  ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  population  increases 
faster  than  capital,  wages  will  fail,  though  there  be  no  corres- 
ponding rise  of  profits.  This  inequality  in  the  rate  at  which 
labour  and  the  means  for  supporting  labour  respectively  ad- 
vance, is  a  phenomenon  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Malthus  observes,  the  periods  in  which  capital  and  population 
do  not  keep  pace  with  each  other  are  evidently  of  suflicicnt 
extent  to  produce  the  most  important  results  on  the  rate  of 
profits,  and  to  affect,  in  the  mpst  essential  manner,  the  pro- 
gress of  national  wealth, 

Mr.  Ricardo  maintained,  as  the  leading  principle  of  his 
theory  on  this  head,  "  that  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times, 
profits  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  pro- 
vide necessaries  for  the  labourer,  on  that  land,  or  with  that 
capital,  which  yields  no  rent."  Necessaries  here  are  equiva- 
lent to  wages  :  and  as  the  exchangeable  value  of  every  thing, 
according  to  his  hypothesis,  is  determined  by  its  cost  in  labour, 
the  expense  of  raising  the  said  necessaries  on  land  which 
pays  no  rent,  will  determine  how  much  of  the  gross  produce 
of  that  land  goes  to  the  capitalist,  that  is,  the  rate  or  amount 
of  his  profit. 

That  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  tendency  of  profits  to 
fall  in  the  progress  of  society,  owing  to  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  food  is,  says  Mr.  Malthus,  a  proposition 
which  few  will  be  disposed  to  controvert ;  but,  he  adds,  to 
attempt  to  estimate  the  rate  of  profits  in  any  country  by  a 
reference  to  this  cause  alone,  for  ten,  twenty,  or  even  fifty 
years  together,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  greatest  practical 
errors.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of  this  single 
cause  to  account  for  existing  phenomena,  Mr.  Ricardo,  in 
his  very  ingenious  chapter  on  profits,  has  dwelt  on  no  other. 

"  If  the  premises  were  all  such  as  he  has  supposed  them  to 
be,  that  is,  if  no  other  cause  operated  on  profits  than  the  en- 
creasing  difficulty  of  procuring  the  food  of  the  labourer,  and 
no  other  cause  affected  the  exchangeable  and  money-value 
of  commodities  than  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  had 
cost  in  production,  the  conclusions  which  he  has  drawn 
would  be  just,  and  the  rate  of  profits  would  certainly  be  re- 
gulated in  the  way  which  he  has  described.  But,  since  in 
the  actual  state  of  things  the  premises  are  most  essentially 
different  from  those  which  he  has  supposed ;  since  another 
most  powerful  cause  acts  upon  profits,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew  in  the  present  section  ;  and  since  the  exchangeable 
value  of  commodities  is  not  determined  by  the  labour  they 
have  cost,  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Ricardo  must  neces- 
sarily contradict  experience;  not  slightly  and  for  short  pc- 
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riods,  as  the  market  prices  of  some  articles  occasionally  differ 
from  the  natural  or  necessary  price,  properly  explained ;  but 
obviously  and  broadly,  and  for  periods  of  such  extent,  that  to 
overlook  them  would  not  be  merely  like  overlooking  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  in  a  falling  body,  but  like  overlooking  the 
change  of  direction  given  to  a  ball  by  a  second  impulse  act- 
ing at  a  different  angle  from  the  first." 

The  reader  will  be  aware,  that  the  reason  for  dwelling  so 
much,  during  the  discussion  of  this  question,  on  agricultural 
profits,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  ge- 
neral argument  on  profits,  has  been  made  to  rest  on  this  single 
pfoint.  The  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Ricardo  against  the 
usual  views  of  profit,  as  depending  principally  upon  the  com- 
petition of  capital,  is  founded  upon  the  physical  necessity  of 
a  fall  of  profits  in  agriculture,  arising  from  the  encreasing 
quantity  of  labour  required  to  procure  from  the  soil  the  same 
quantity  of  food.  And  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  profits  on  land 
permanently  fall  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  profits  in  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  must  fall  too  ;  it  bei-ng  an  acknow- 
ledged iruth,  that  in  an  improved  and  civilized  country,  the 
profits  of  stock,  with  few  and  temporary  exceptions,  which  may 
be  easily  accounted  for,  must  be  nearly  on  a  level  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  industry  to  which  capital  is  applied  *. 

But  that  the  profits  of  stock  do  not  fall  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  expenditure  on  land  is  amply  proved  by  a  great 
number  of  familiar  facts,  as  well  as  by  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  country  at  the  present  day.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  Second  in  1727,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  in  1739,  the  interest  of  money  was  little  more  than 
three  per  cent.  According  to  Chalmers  ( Estimate  of  the 
Strength  of  Great  Britain,)  the  natural  rate  of  interest  ran 
steadily  at  three  per  cent. ;  and  it  appears,  by  a  speech  of  Sir 
John  Barnard's,  that  the  three  per  cent,  stock  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium upon  Change.  In  1750,  after  the  termination  of  the 
war,  the  four  per  cent,  stocks  were  reduced  to  three  and  a  half 
for  seven  years,  and  from  the  expiring  of  that  period,  to  three 
per  cent,  permanently.  After  an  interval  of  nearly  seventy 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  period  here  noticed,  and 
forty  years  from  the  end  of  it,  during  which  a  great  accumu- 
lation of  capital  had  taken  place,  and  an  unusual  quantity  of 
new  land  had  been  brought  into  cultivation,  we  find  a  period 
of  twenty  years  succeed  in  which  the  average  market  rate  of 
interest  was  rather  above  than  below  five  per  cent. ;  and  we 
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have  certainly  every  reason  to  tliink,  from  the  extraortlinafy' 
vapidity  Avitb  which  capital  vv^as  recovered  alter  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed, that  the  rate  of  profits  in  general  was  quite  in  pro- 
portion to  this  high  rate  of  interest*. 

The  different  rates  of  interest  and  profits  in  the  two  pe- 
riods here  mentioned,  are,  as  Mr.  Malthus  observes,  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  theory  of  profits  founded  on  the 
natural  quality  of  the  last  land  taken  into  cultivation.  The 
facts,  which  are  incontrovertible,  not  only  cannot  be  ac-; 
counted  for  upon  this  theory,  but  in  reference  to  it,  cither 
exclusively  or  mainly,  they  ought  to  be  directly  the  reverse 
of  what  they  are  found  to  be  in  reality  f. 

The  low  rate  of  interest,  at  the  present  moment,  is  equally 
irreconcileable  with  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ricardo.  Wages,  so 
far  from  being  higher  than  they  were  during  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  are  generally  lower,  both  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures  ;  a  fact  which,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  his 
doctrine,  would  have  occasioned  a  rise  of  profits  in  every 
department  of  national  industry.  In  regard  to  land,  again, 
the  condition  of  things  is  not  less  unfavourable  to  the  "  new 
viev/s"  on  the  subject  of  profit;  for  instead  of  cultivation 
having  been  extended  to  poorer  soils,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  considerable  portion  of  those  which,  during  the 
high  prices,  were  redeemed  from  a  state  of  nature,  have 
been  allowed  to  return,  since  the  year  1814,  to  the  use  of  the 
grazier  and  butcher.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  fall  of 
interest  on  money,  that  is,  of  profit  on  capital,  at  the  very 
lime  that  wages  have  been  fulling,  and  thediiliculty  of  raising 
the  necessaries  of  life  has  been  materially  diminished.  From 
either  of  these  causes  profits  should  have  risen;  from  the 
union  of  both  they  should  have  augmented  Considerably. 
But  instead  of  a  rise,  there  has  been  a  fall — a  certain  proof 
that  Mr.  Ricardo's  theory  is  ill  founded,  and  that  Mr.  Mac- 
culloch's  praise  of  it  is  ignorant  and  foolish. 

Every  man  of  common  sense,  whose  mind  is  unbiassed  by 
theoretical  predilections,  perceives  at  once,  that  the  low  rate 
of  interest,  in  all  the  cases  mentioned  above,  proceeded  from 
a  relative  redundancy  of  capital.  There  was  more  money  in 
the  country  than  could  be  employed  at  the  former  rates  in 
commerce  or  manufactures.  The  general  level  was  raised, 
and  capital  was  ready  to  flow  into  every  opening  which  pre- 
sented itself;  but  as  it  could  not  find  any  profitable  invest- 
ment unoccupied,  it   solicited   employment,    though    at    a 
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smaller  return.     So  much,  indeed,  does  the  profit  of  capital 
depend  upon  the  demand  for  the  commodities  in  which  it  is 
invested,  that  we  sometimes  find  it  rising  even  while  waoes 
are  also  on  the  advance.     In  the  iron  trade,  for  instance,  and 
probably  in  many  others  during-  the  war,  the  price  of  labour 
continued  to  rise  for  years  together,  while  the  returns  on  the 
capital  which  employed  that  labour,  were  likewise  found  to 
augment:    and   alter  the    war,    on    the    other   hand,    both 
profits  and  wages  came  down  at  the  same  time,  leaving  less  to 
the  capitalist  and  less  to  the  labourer  than  they  had  formerly 
enjoyed.      Theoretically  speaking,    such  a    state  of   things 
could  not  continue  long,  because  capital  will  always  move  to 
the  quarter  where  it  finds  the  best  employment:  but  practi- 
"cally,  it  is  found  to  subsist  u  considerable  time,  particularly/' 
where  a  great  proportion  of  the  capital  is  fixed ;  because  it 
is  not  easy  to  convert  the  heavy  apparatus  of  one  manufac-,- 
ture  into  that  which  may    prove  suitable  for  another;  nor' 
would   a   raonied   man    hastily  engage  in  a  concern   which 
would  require  an  extensive  outlay  on  houses  and  machinery, 
though  he  were  assured  that  the  profits  had  attained  an  un- 
usual elevation. 

It  is,  therefore,  absurd  in  the  extreme,  to  imagine  that  profits 
are  exclusively  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  last  land  which:/ 
is  taken  into  cultivation.  Several  other  causes  co-operate  in,i 
fixing  the  returns  of  capital,  and  especially  the  relative  scarce-■^ 
ness  or  plenty  of  it,  compared  with  the  labour  which  is  to  be;< 
put  in  exercise;  that  is,  in  other  words,  the  proportion  which; 
the  supply  bears  to  the  demand. 

This  error,  like  the  former,  in  regard  to  the  principle  of 
exchangeable  value,  is  merely  speculative,  and  will  not,  ac- 
cordingly, be  found  to  interfere  with  the  usual  distribution 
of  wealth  among  labourers  and  capitalists.  It  turns  the  at- 
tention, indeed,  to  a  wrong  ground  upon  which  to  establish 
the  claims  of  these  two  classes  of  society;  but  it  will  not  im- 
pede the  workings  of  the  great  machine  which  is  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  mutual  wants  of  those  who  bargain  with  one , 
another  for  service  and  wages.  The  common  sense,  and  re-' 
ciprocal  interests  of  mankind,  will  prevent  any  material  de- 
viation from  the  right  way,  though  ingenious  men  may  at- 
tempt to  prove  they  are  in  the  wrong,  or  to  misrepresent  the 
relationship  whicn  subsists  between  them.  On  this  account 
we  feel  less  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  an  annual  lecture, 
of  which  it  is  the  object  to  enforce  the  peculiar  notions  of 
Mr.  Ricardo,  which,  as  far  as  they  are  peculiar,  are  either 
erroneous  or  uuinteiligible. 

The  only  other  opinion  which  we  shall  mentiou  as  enjoying 
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the  especial  favour  of  the  Ricardo  professor,  is  that  of  M.  Say, 
who  denies  that  there  can  be  a  glut,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
market,  arising  from  an  excess  of  produce.  He  has  shewn, 
says  Mr,  Macculloch, 

*'  That  no  conceivable  increase  of  the  powers  of  production  can 
ever  occasion  a  general  glut  or  overloading  of  the  market.  Too 
much  of  one  commodity  may  occasionally  be  produced ;  but  he 
has  proved  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  there  can  be  too  great  a 
supply  of  every  species  of  commodities.  For  every  excess  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  deficiency.  A  man  is  stimulated  to  pro- 
duce, when  he  finds  a  ready  market  for  the  products  of  his  industry, 
that  is,  when  he  can  readily  exchange  them  for  other  products. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  true  and  only  genuine  encouragement  of 
industry  consists,  not  as  had  been  formerly  supposed,  in  the  In- 
crease of  unproductive  and  wasteful  expenditure,  but  in  the  increase 
of  production.  Every  new  product  necessarily  forms  a  new  equi- 
valent, or  a  new  means  of  purchasing  some  other  commodity.  A 
glut  never  originates  in  over  production,  but  in  the  production  of 
commodities  which  do  not  suit  the  tastes  of  those  with  whom,  we 
wish  to  exchange  them,  or  which  we  cannot  ourselves  consume. 
If  we  attend  to  these  two  grand  requisites  we  may  increase  the 
power  of  production  a  thousand  or  a  million  of  times,  and  we  shall 
be  just  as  free  from  all  excess  as  if  we  diminished  it  in  the  same 
proportion.  Unproductive  expenditure  is  not,  therefore,  necessary 
to  prevent  the  overloading  of  the  market;  and  to  maintain  that  it 
contributes  to  increase  national  wealth  in  any  other  way,  is  really 
just  the  same  thing  as  to  maintain  that  vvealth  would  be  increased 
by  throwing  a  portion  of  it  into  the  sea  or  the  fire  !** 

This  topic  calls  forth,  on  the  part  of  M*  Say,  one  of  those 
"  accurate,  original,  and  profound  discussions,"  for  which 
his  book  is  extolled  by  Mr.  Ricardo  ;  and  it  is,  Mr.  Maccul- 
loch assures  us,  "  decidedly  the  most  important  and  valua- 
ble" of  the  whole,  It  will,  therefore,  most  certainly  find  a 
place  in  the  syllabus  of  the  lectures,  to  be  delivered  at  the 
new  institute,  and  is,  of  course,  intitled  to  some  share  of  our 
consideration,  in  the  analysis  which  we  have  cow  presumed 
to  undertake  of  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  Ricardo 
school. 

We  ace  told,  that  M.  Say  has  satisfactorily  proved,  that- 
for  every  excess  in  production,  there  is  somewhere  a  corres- 
ponding deficiency.  For  example;  if  the  manufacturers  of 
Glasgow  and  Manchester  have  made  more  goods  Ihan  the 
market  requires,  and  a  large  stock  is  thrown  back  into  their 
warehouses,  the  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  not  to  the  overworking, 
of  the  said  manufacturers,  but  to  the  slackness  of  some  of 
their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  world.   The  Portuguese,  it 
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may  be,  have  not  made  enough  of  wine,  or  the  Italians  have 
not  gathered  enough  of  silk,  or  the  Russians  have  not  been 
sufficiently  industrious  in  getting  up  their  tallow  and  hemp. 
The  evil,  perhaps,  may  be  at  our  own  doors,  The  hat- 
maker  may  not  have  brought  into  the  market  a  competent 
supply  of  hats ;  the  clothier  may  not  have  extended  his  ope- 
rations sufficiently,  or  the  dealer  in  hardware  may  have  neg- 
lected to  enlarge  his  stock.  At  all  events,  the  glut  at 
Glasgow  and  Manchester  has  not  been  occasioned  by  any 
excess  of  production  there,  but  by  the  want  of  a  correspond- 
ing excess  somewhere  else. 

But  the  Manchester  manufacturer  all  the  while  finds,  that 
there  is  in  the  market  the  same  quantity  of  wine,  and  silk, 
and  hemp,  and  tallow,  that  there  used  to  be,  and  hears  not 
that  there  is  among  the  dealers  in  these  articles  the  slightest 
complaint  or  apprehension  in  regard  to  a  diminished  supply. 
What  then  is  the  reason  why  his  warerooms  are  not  full  ? 
Mr.  Macculloch  would  tell  him,  in  the  words  of  M.  Say,  that 
be  has  not  hit  the  taste  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  buy  his 
goods ;  for  that  they  are  in  want  of  powder  and  shot  instead 
of  muslins,  and  would  most  eagerly  transact  business  in  the 
line  of  military  stores,  could  he  undertake  to  supply  them 
with  genuine  articles  I 

If  M.  Say  means  that  there  can  be  no  glut  wherever  there 
are  commodities  to  meet  commodities,  wo  may  admit  the 
conclusion,  and  yet  take  leave  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  it. 
If  ten  millions  of  webs  at  Manchester  be  balanced  by  ten 
millions  of  tons  of  hemp  at  Petersburg,  and  by  ten  million 
quarters  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  and  by  a  thousand  millions  of 
bides  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  by  ten  thousand  million  pounds 
of  tea  at  Canton  ;  then,  according  to  Mr.  Macculloch,  we  may 
multiply  these  sums  by  a  million,  or  by  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  millions,  "  and  we  shall  be  just  as  free  from  all 
excess,  as  if  we  diminished  them  in  the  same  proportion  ! !  ** 
The  glut,  it  appears,  consists,  not  in  having  a  thousand  times 
more  of  every  thing  than  the  world  can  possibly  use,  but  in 
missing  the  jnoportion  between  one  commodity  and  another. 
If  you  have  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  corn  more  than  the 
country  requires,  there  is  an  acknowledged  glut  of  that  one 
article ;  but  you  are  not  to  think  of  remedying  the  evil  by 
getting  the  superfluous  grain  eaten  up ;  you  are  to  have  all 
things  increased  in  the  same  degree ;  you  are  to  encourage 
production  in  every  department  to  the  same  extent;  have  ten 
millions  of  every  thing  more  than  you  want,  and  the  glut  will 
forthwith  cease  and  determine !  Hence  it  is,  exclaims  the 
sage  of  the  Ricardo  Institute,  "  hence  it  is  that  the  true  and 
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only  genuine  encouragement  of  industry  consists  in  the  in- 
crease of  production!" 

We  need  not  pursue  this  subject  to  any  greater  length.  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Macculloch,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  his  master,  is  carried  away  by  the  illusion  of  words  and 
sounds;  that  he  runs  through  an  intricate  process  of  verbal 
algebra,  and  arrives  at  a  result  equally  unexpected  and  un- 
tenable; which  result,  because  he  does  arrive  at  it,  he  thinks 
himself  bound  to  maintain.  Were  he  to  analyze  his  thoughts, 
a«d  put  things  for  worch^  he  would  soon  detect  the  source  of 
his  errors,  and  reason  like  q  man  who  corrects  his  inferences 
by  an  appeal  to  experience. 

There  are,  in  the  "  Discoarse,"  some  very  sensible  ob- 
servations on  the  importance  of  political  economy,  and  on 
the  expediency  of  cultivating  it  as  a  regular  department  of 
national  education.  England,  h©  remarks,  is  the  native 
country  of  that  science ;  but  she  has  not  treated  it  with  a 
fostering  hand.  She  cannot  boast  of  being  the  first  to  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  rendering  it  a  branch  of  popular  in- 
struction, or  to  form  establishments  for  that  purpose.  Bar- 
tolemeo  Intieri  a  Florentine,  celebrated  for  the  variety  of  his 
attainments,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  character,  took  the 
lead  in  setting  an  example  of  this  liberality,  by  founding,  in 
1754,  a  professorship  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Naples.  In  1769,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  endowed 
a  similar  chair  at  Milan,  and  appointed,  as  the  first  professor,. 
the  illustrious  Marquiss  Beccaria,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  treatise  on  penal  jurisprudence. 

The  study  of  Economics  has  likewise  received  considera- 
ble encouragement  in  Russia  from  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
M.  Henri  Storch  had  composed  at  his  desire  a  course  of  lec- 
tures for  the  Archdukes  Nicholas  and  Michael;  which,  in  the 
year  1815,  were  given  to  the  world,  under  the  title  of  iJours 
d'Economie  Politique.  This  work  is  said  to  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  author  as  well  as  on  the  liberality  of  the  govern- 
ment at  whose  expense  it  was  published.  Without  the  re-- 
motest  intention  of  depreciating  the  labours  of  others,  I  con- 
ceive, says  Mr.  M.  that  I  ain  fully  warranted  in  placing  the 
work  of  M.  Storch  at  the  head  of  all  the  works  on  political 
economy  ever  imported  from  the  Continent  into  England. 

'  "  But  while  arbitrary  princes  have  appointed  professors  to  in-  " 
struct  their  subjects  in  the  principles  of  this  master  science  of  civil 
life,  it  has  been  left  to  struggle  in  this  country,  without  any  pub-^^ 
lie  patronage,  against  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  interest,  autho- 
rity, and  fashion.     The  nation,  which  of  all  others,  is  most  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  political  economy, — whose  financial  and 
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commercial  system  is  most  complicated,  and  where  public  opinion 
has  the  greatest  influence  on  the  conduct  of  government — is  almost 
the  only  one  in  Europe  that  has  made  no  effort  to  facilitate  its  ge- 
neral acquisition  ;  or  to  introduce  under  the  superintendence  of 
separate  professors  into  those  establishments  where  it  would  be 
recommended  by  so  many  old  associations,  and  adventitious  at- 
tractions, to  the  future  legislators  of  the  country.  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  Political  Economy  will  not  be 
much  longer  subjected  to  such  unmerited  neglect.  The  ascen- 
dency which  those  statesmen  who  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  with 
its  principles  have  obtained  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  is  a 
most  gratifying  circumstance.  It  shews,  that  science  is  at  last 
meeting  with  that  consideration  to  which  it  has  so  many  and  such 
powerful  claims ;  that  the  taste  for  declamation  is  on  the  wane ; 
and  that  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  thought  quite  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  on  which  the  decision  of  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  public  economy  of  the  country  ought  to  depend, 
as  it  is  to  be  able  to  embeUish  them  with  the  choicest  and  most 
splendid  diction." 

At  present  there  are  two  schools  of  Political  Economy  in 
Englaud — the  Maithusian  and  the  Ricardoite ;  each  of  which 
professes  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith  as  its 
head,  and  to  adopt  his  creed  generally  as  the  symbol  of  its 
scientific  faith.  The  followers  of  Malthus  adhere  much  more 
closely  than  the  members  of  the  other  sect  to  the  primitive 
belief  and  the  sound  form  of  words  in  which  that  belief  was 
originally  expressed.  The  disciples  of  Ricardo  appear  to  us 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  heretics.  They  have  originated 
doctrines,  of  which  the  tendency  is  directly  opposed  to  many 
of  those  which  the  great  founder  maintained,  and  they  have 
given  a  stretch  and  import  to  his  language  greatly  beyond  its 
natural  meaning.  They  have  also  manifested  an  affection  for 
novelties  which  he  would  have  condemned  ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  trusted  to  their  imagination  where  he  would  have 
constrained  them  to  exercise  their  judgment.  They  have 
plunged  into  mysticism,  paradox,  and  contradiction;  exhi- 
biting, in  their  harangues  and  printed  compositions,  the 
unquestionable  characteristics  of  wanton,  fond,  and  heady 
sectaries. 

Our  good  wishes  are  with  the  other  school,  v/hich  has 
hitherto  been  distinguished  by  its  practical  sound  sense; 
modifying  its  doctrines  according  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  world,  and  drawing  its  conclusions  from  palient  reflec- 
tion, aided  by  an  enlightened  experience.  The  pupjls  of 
Mr.  Maltbus  never  try  to  startle  mankind  by  strange,  enig- 
matical propositions ;  never  set  a  value  upon  their  opinions 
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merely  because  they  are  incapable  of  being  reconciled  witb 
those  of  other  people:  but  on  the  contrary,  take  pleasure  iii 
using  the  language  of  common  life  in  their  deepest  investi- 
gations, and  think  themselves  most  successful  when  they  are 
most  fully  understood.  Would  it  had  been  the  good  fortune 
of  London  to  have  obtained  a  professor  of  this  sage  and 
modest  sect ! 


Art.  IX.  Rothelan  ;  a  Romance  of  the  English  Histories. 
By  the  Author  of  Annals  of  the  Parish,  Ringan  Gilhaize, 
the  Spaewife,  S^c.  3  vols.  12mo.  \l.\s.  Whittaker. 
1824. 

The  Scottish  Muse  is  always  strong  upon  Scottish  ground — 
but  when  she  crosses  the  border,  it  behoves  her,  as  Mr. 
Irving  would  say,  to  try  the  strength  of  her  wing  by  prepa- 
ratory gyrations,  and  accustom  her  eyes  to  the  glare  of 
warmer  suns,  and  adjust  her  plumage,  and  brace  her  nerves 
for  a  long  and  perilous  flight,  lest  her  powers  should  fail 
while  she  is  still  high  in  ether,  and  she  should  plump  upon 
the  solid  earth  beneath  her,  inglorious  and  bruised.  Lite- 
rally speaking,  great  Scotchmen,  or  rather  very  great  Scotch- 
men, may  write  English.  Little  Scotchmen,  and  middle- 
sized  Scotchmen  had  better  confine  themselves  to  Scotch. 

In  no  case  is  this  truer  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gait.  The 
Celtic  costume  becomes  him  well,  and  occasionally  he  wraps 
his  plaid  about  him  with  grace  and  eflect.  But  not  having 
attained  to  six  feet  of  literary  growth,  he  should  beware  of 
apparelling  himself  in  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches.  When- 
ever he  attempts  it  he  is  awkward  and  uncomfortable. 
His  air  of  dignity  is  stiff, — his  attempts  at  ease  are  vul- 
gar,— and  the  tout-ensemble  is  uninteresting  and  common- 
place. We  are  sorry  to  say  that  these  remarks  are  confirmed 
by  the  three  duodecimos  before  us.  The  story  is  a  novel  of 
the  commonest  order,  tacked  on,  juxta  usuni  Waverliensem, 
to  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third.  William  of  AVyck- 
ham,  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  are  introduced  here  and 
there,  to  identify  the  times;  and  there  is  a  sentimental  Jew, 
who,  in  imitation  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  Rebecca  of  Ivan- 
hoe,  whines  in  Bible  language  through  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work.  Considering  that  Mr.  Gait  is  a  vehement  as- 
serter  of  the  superior  piety  of  the  Scotch,  he  would  do  well 
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to  desist  from  this  stupid  profaneness.  It  is  too  much  the 
fashion  with  men  of  a  higlier  class.  But  in  his  case  the  of- 
fence is  more  glaring,  and  from  the  circumstance  just  alluded 
to,  more  unpardonable. 

The  only  rarities  of  which  Rothelan  can  boast,  are,  first 
a  very  candid  confession  in  the  advertisement,  that  the  great 
object  of  its  author  was  to  fill  three  volumes,  and  "  the  ma- 
nuscript of  Rothelan  not  proving  sufficient  to  fill  three  vo- 
lumes, three  additional  tales  have  been  added,  forming  part 
of  a  design  which  the  author  has  some  intention  of  complet- 
ing." This  is  taking  matters  coolly.  The  volumes  are  con- 
tracted for  :  the  publishing  day  has  arrived — the  Crusaders 
are  "  preparing  for  publication,"  nay,  they  are  actually  "  in 
the  press."  If  Mr.  Gait  waits  another  week,  the  market  will 
be  lost — so  off" goes  Rothelan,  "  a  romance  in  three  volumes," 
barely  long  enough  to  fill  up  two  of  them.  The  wai'ye/ewith 
which  this  business  is  communicated  to  the  reader  renders  it 
entertaining. 

The  other  novelty,  or  rather  novelties,  are  two  honajide 
secrets,  kept  most  closely  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  to 
the  end,  and  popping  upon  the  reader  at  the  close,  so  as  to 
occasion  genuine  surprise.  This  is  so  rare  an  occurrence, 
that  the  contriver  of  it  would  be  entitled  to  no  small  praise, 
if  the  secrets  were  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  the  story  ; 
unhappily  they  are  not.  The  reappearance  of  Rothelan's 
father  is  altogether  immaterial ;  and  the  love  story  of  the 
whining  old  Jew,  is  ludicrous.  This  whimsical  gentleman 
has  befriended  the  hero  and  his  mother  through  the  whole  of 
the  three,  or  rather  two  volumes  ;  and  when  he  is  about  to 
die,  we  are  treated  with  the  following  confession. 

*'  *  And  thus,'  continues  our  author,  *  Adonijah  went  and  dwelt 
with  the  lady,  who  ministered  to  his  growing  infirmities  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  true  daughter,  till  he  fell  sick  with  the  weariness 
of  old  age,  and  was  drawing  nigh  to  death.  Then,  having  re- 
quested all  others  to  retire  from  his  chamber,  he  bade  her  sit  by 
his  pillow,  and  spoke  to  her  in  this  manner : 

"  *  According  to  the  custom  of  our  tribes,  when  I  was  a  green 
stripling,  my  father  did  choose  my  wife.  He  was  a  man  well 
stricken  in  years,  and  afflicted  with  the  infection  of  avarice;  there- 
fore he  did  procure  me  Leah,  who,  for  age,  might  have  been  my 
mother ;  but  she  had  many  riches,  that  were  all  lovely  graces  in 
the  eyes  of  ray  father.  Our  hearts  never  met ;  and  I  became  like  a 
spirit  that  is  blind,  or  a  rudderless  ship  in  a  misty  sea.  So  I  be- 
gan to  cleave,  like  my  brethren,  to  gold,  and  to  worship  the  sordid 
idol,  and  to  lay  upon  its  altars  the  bonds  that  were  wet  with  the 
tears  of  many  who  were  very  friendless;  and  I  forgot  the  beautiful 
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jmornings,  and  the  sun  ami  the  clear  waters,  and  all  that  is  happi- 
ness. But  when  I  heard  of  your  jeopardies,  the  eye  of  my  bosom 
was  opened,  and  my  heart  wept  with  joy,  that  the  good  Heavens 
were  pleased  to  show  me  a  way  to  taste  of  the  blessing  of  love.  Yes ! 
love,  lady — Oh,  how  I  did  love  you ! — but  it  is  all  over  now.  I  am 
a  very,  very  mortal  thing,— my  feet  are  already  dead,  and  surely 
there  is  no  passion  in  the  clay  of  that  old  feeble  hand.' 

*'  The  lady  sat  almost  moved  to  tears  by  his  pathetic  tenderness. 
After  a  short  interval,  Adonijah  resumed,  with  a  less  impassioned 
accent — 

"  ♦  Yes,  lady,  I  have  loved  you,  and  the  more  tenderly,  for  it 
was  without  hope.  .  You  thought  I  made  m)'self  your  father  but 
for  pity, — never  was  such  pity  in  man  for  woman.  Oh  !  it  has 
been  a  delightful  reward  to  my  hopeless  fondness,  that  you  have 
thought  me  but  your  friend.  When  I  first  beheld  you,  a  new  ele- 
ment entered  into  ray  nature,  and  my  spirit  glowed  with  the  light 
of  your  beauty,  but  there  was  sadness  even  in  the  joy  of  that  ia- 
spiration,  for  you  were  then  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a  goodly  youth  ; 
it  was  your  husband,  and  I  was  far  his  elder — a  despised  and  un- 
gracious Jew.' 

"  While  he  was  thus  speaking,  the  Lady  Albertina  recalled  to 
mind  numberless  little  instances  of  warmth  in  his  manner,  the 
promptings  of  secret  passion,  both  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to 
her  at  Crosby-house,  and  often  afterwards  ;  at  the  moment  they 
surprised  her,  but  the  immediate  compassion  with  which  the}'^  were 
succeeded  chastened  the  remembrance  of  them  into  reverence  and 
gratitude. 

*'  Adonijah  paused,  and  continued  for  some  time  silent,  as  if  he 
expected  she  would  reply ;  but  this  disclosure  of  the  motives  of 
his  kindness  affected  her  in  so  many  different  feelings,  that  sha 
could  not  speak.  Her  hand  was  resting  on  his  pillow  ;  he  drew  it 
towards  him,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips;  a  sigh,  accompanied  with 
a  slight  convulsive  pressure  of  her  hand,  at  the  same  instant  roused 
her  attention,  and  when  she  looked  at  him,  he  was  dead. 

"  •  Thus,'  says  the  Chronicler,  '  died  that  fond  old  m^n,  whose 
friendship  for  the  forlorn  lady  was  the  admiration  of  all  men ;  for 
until  he  had  himself  disclosed  the  secret  fountain-head  of  the  pure 
love  by  which  he  was  motioned  to  inake  himself  as  her  fluher,  such 
had  been  the  care  with  which  he  concealed  it,  that  no  one  ever 
called  the  unj>araileled  constancy  of  his  kindness  aught  but  a  won. 
derful  impulse  of  delicate  charity.'  "     Vol.  lil.  p.  89. 

This  is  Adonijah's  usual  style,  and  to  make  the  reader  some 
amends,  we  extract  a  scene  in  which  Mr.  Gait  is  better  qua- 
lifi'ed  to  excel,  the  higgling  between  a  Scotch  baron  and  a 
Jew  pedlar. 

^'  The  Jew,  says  the  manuscript  in  these  words,  seeing  Sir  Ga. 
briel  de  Glewr  cressing  and  clost-folding,  lor  convenience  of  car- 
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riage,  the  bioidercd  vestments  of  the  littlo  page,  who  was  there 
sullenly  standing  by,  garbed  in  the  heretofore-mentioned  nether 
portion  of  the  mayor's  apparel,  whether  taken  from  his  worship's 
breech  or  guardrobe,  no  man  now  living  can  depone,  propounded 
to  give  money  for  the  same ;  and  Gabriel  de  Glowr  hearing  him, 
with  such  greedy  ears  as  are  used  by  sordid  usurers  at  the  music  of 
coin,  turned  quickly  round  with  his  eager  eyes,  as  his  habitude  and 
manner  was,  and  beholding  the  3ew,  with  a  sack  on  his  shoulder, 
forthwith  began  to  chaffer  with  him  for  the  profitable  translation  of 
the  attire. 

"  *  What  will  ye  gie  meV  said  Gabriel  de  Glowr,  in  reply  to 
the  Socratic  address  of  Shebak. 

"  *  They  are  not  worth  many  monies  :  I  will  give  you  one  rose 
noble  for  them.' 

*'  *  One  rose  deevil !'  cried  Gabriel  de  Glowr ;  •  they're  worth 
three  hundred  merk  gin  they're  worth  a  bodle.     Gae  awa'  wi'  you, 
ye  cheatrie  loon.     A  rose  noble  I     I  canna  but  say  the  rest  o't.' 
*'  '  Well,  but  let  me  look  at  the  clothes.' 

*'  *  Look  and  feed  your  een.  Whan  saw  ye  the  like  o'  that  ? 
It's  a'  solid  gold ;  there's  mair  gold  about  the  vvhirliwhaw  o'  that 
ae  button. hole  than  in  the  whole  bouk  o'  a  rose  noble.' 

"  '  I  will  not  say,'  replied  Shebak,  after  having  narrowly  ex- 
amined the  entire  suit,  '  I  will  not  say  that  they  are  not  worth  a 
rose  noble;  they  are  worth  more  monies.' 

"  *  Aye,  aye,  weel  did  I  ken  that,'  exclaimed  Gabriel  de  Glowr. 
*  Ye'll  no  wyle  the  ear-rings  out  the  lugs  o'  a  Scotchman,  as  ye 
herrit  the  silly  folk  o'  Egypt  langsyne.' 

"  Shebak,  seeing  that  his  candid  admission  of  the  greater  value 
of  the  clothes  had  disposed  the  warrior  to  have  more  confidence 
in  him,  said — 

«<Well,  sir,  I  will  give  you  five  rose  nobles;  that  is  a  great 
price;  and  I  would  not  give  so  much,  but  the  English  are  near;* 
and  he  added,  significantly,  '  there  may  be  a  battle,' 

"*  Hoot,  hoot,  man — a  battle ! — it's  little  ye  ken  about  that. 
Do  ye  see  yon  lad  wi'  the  brass  pan  on  his  back,  and  yon  ither  wi'  a 
pair  o'  tangs?  he'll  mak  twa  gude  swords  out  o'  the  shanks  o'  them. 
A  battle ! — I  redde  ye  look  about  you  in  the  camp,  and  see  the 
gear  and  plenishing  that  we  a'  hae  gotten  frae  the  spulzie  o'  the 
town.  Battle!  we  hae  mair  sense.  There  has  na  been  sic  profit 
in  war  to  the  Scots  since  the  battle  o'  Bannockburn.' 

"  •  Aye,  that  was  a  grand  fight,'  replied  Shebak.  «  The  Scots- 
men, they  were  so  brave  there,  and  what  spoils  they  made !' 

*•  Gabriel  de  Glowr's  national  vanity  threw  him  off  his  guard  for 
a  moment ;  but  suddenly  recovering,  he  darted  one  of  his  most  in- 
telligent stares  at  Shebak,  and  then  slyly  smiling,  said — 

'«  •  Weel,  ye're  a  pawkie  bodie  ;  'odsake,  ye  Jew,  but  ye're 
dreadfu'  cunning ;'  and  he  poked  Shebak  with  his  forefinger  good- 
humouredly  in  the  side,  but  in  such  sincerity,  that  the  Jew  gave  a 
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yell,  and  retired  apart,  writhing  as  if  in  actual   agony  from  the 
thrust. 

"  '  Well,  but — ,'  said  Sliebak  coming  again  up  to  the  charge, 
'  what  monies  will  you  take  for  the  clothes  V 

'*  '  Just  five  and  twenty  rose  nobles, — I'll  no  faik  a  farthing.' 

*<  •  Five  and  twenty  rose  nobles !'  exclaimed  Shebak,  raising  his 
eyes  and  spreading  his  hands  in  consternation. 

"  '  Five  and  twenty,*  replied  Gabriel  de  Glowr,  •  and  every  ane 
o*  them  full  weight.' 

"  *  I  will  give  you  six, — I  will  not  give  you  one  more.* 

"  '  I  ken  that  weel,'  said  Gabriel  de  Glowr,  *  ye'll  no  gie  me  one 
more,  but  ye'll  just  gie  me  ten  and  nine,  the  whilk  makes  nineteen, 
and  wi'  the  sax,  just  five  and  twenty.' 

"  *  Very  well,  I  will  give  you,'  replied  Shebak,  and  he  drew  a 
purse  from  his  bosom-pocket. 

"  '  They  are  very  pretty,*  said  Shebak,  as  he  counted  out  the 
nobles  upon  his  own  palm,  in  the  hope  that  the  sight  would  tempt 
the  Scot.  *  They  are  every  one  all  weight;  never  more  pretty 
rose  nobles  came  from  the  mint.  There,  see  ten, — you  see  1  have 
no  more  in  my  purse, — I  will  give  them  all  to  you — all  these  ten 
good  rose  nobles.  By  the  seed  of  Abraham,  1  shall  be  ruined  if  I 
give  you  so  many.' 

"  '  Five  and  twenty's  my  mark,'  replied  Gabriel  de  Glowr,  *  so 
muddle  in  the  neuk  o'  your  pouch,  and  fin'  gin  ye  have  na  anither 
wee  bit  pursie.' 

"  •  After  some  further  colloquy  and  remonstrance  of  the  same 
pith  and  marrow,  Shebak  did  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and 
drew  out  another  purse,  in  which  he  had  seven  pieces  of  gold ; 
but  still,  however,  the  stout  Gabriel  de  Glowr  would  not  abate  a 
fraction  of  his  price.  Then  the  Jew  went  away,  and  the  warrior 
laid  the  dress  aside.  In  the  course,  however,  of  a  few  minutes 
Shebak  came  back. 

"  '  I  hear,'  said  he,  *  that  the  English  will  soon  be  up — there 
will  be  a  battle.' 

*'  *  Pooh  !'  said  the  warrior.  '  How  mony  mae  nobles  has  your 
purse  kittlet  ? — Five  and  twenty's  my  price.' 

"  '  I  have  got  from  a  friend  four  more.  By  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, twenty  and  one  rose  nobles  for  the  dress  of  a  small  boy !' 

"  •  Gang  awa*  to  your  friend,  and  fetch  the  lave,  like  a  clever 
creature,  and  then  we'll  hae  some  farther  discourse.' 

*'  Shebak  went  again  away,  and  soon  after  returning  with  five 
and  twenty  pieces,  he  began  to  count  them  into  the  hand  of  Ga- 
briel de  Glowr ;  at  the  twenty-fourth  he  paused,  concealing  the 
twenty-fifth  in  his  palm  with  the  end  of  his  thumb. 

♦*  '  My  price  I  have  raised,'  said  Gabriel  coolly.  '  I'll  no  tak 
one  less  than  thirty.' 

"  Shebak  uttered  a  wild  and  shrill  cry,  and  snatching  away  his 
gold,  hastily  retired.  '  Jewman,  ho,  Jev/man  !'  cried  the  warrior 
to  him,  '  come  back,  or  I'll  maybe  grow  dearer.' 
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"  Shebak  looked  round,  and  pausing,  began  to  grope  in  his 
bosom  ;  after  a  short  time  he  then  drew  out  his  hand,  and  approach- 
ing towards  the  tent,  he  said — 

"  *  Let  me  look  again  at  the  broiderie.' 

"  Gabriel  de  Glowr  did  so,  when  hastily  gathering  the  clothes 
into  his  arms,  Shebak  held  out  the  thirty  pieces  and  ran  off;  but 
the  wary  warrior  was  not  to  be  so  taken  by  surprise.  He  pursued 
the  Jew,  and  catching  him  between  the  shoulders,  he  drew  him 
back. 

"  *  Out  wi'  your  balance,  and  weight  the  gold,  or  I'll  maybe 
gar  some  o'  my  lads  rip  your  pouches.* 

**  Shebak  reluctantly  drew  out  his  balance  and  weighed  the 
pieces,  and  three  being  found  deficient,  he  was  obliged  to  supply 
their  place  with  others. 

*'  *  Noo,'  said  Gabriel  de  Glowr,  when  the  business  was  thus 
finished,  '  ye  ken  weel  that  ye  hae  twa  balances,  the  one  to  weight 
what  ye  gie  out,  and  the  other  to  weight  what  ye  take  in  ;  but  I'll 
no  be  extortionate  for  a'  your  cheatrie.  Ye'U  just  quietly  gie  me 
back  the  three  lack- weights  to  make  up  for  a'  defects,  and  I'll  let 
ye  gang  scaithless  ;  but  if  ye  dinna,  I'll  take  your  head  atween  my 
knees,  and  knap  out  your  teeth  with  a  hammer  till  ye  have  done 
me  justice.* 

"  The  Jew  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  but  seeing  no  sign  of 
miracle  in  his  favour,  gave  the  three  light  pieces,  and  went  away 
shuddering.  At  that  moment  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  ail  the 
camp  was  soon  in  motion."     Vol.  I.  p.  212. 

Sir  Gabriel's  lady  is  drawn  with  equal  spirit,  and  is  the 
best  and  most  original  character  in  the  work.  For,  in  fact, 
the  English  personages  are  of  very  little  importance ;  and  the 
scenes,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  "  Dead  ship" 
which  brings  the  plague  to  London,  are  not  calculated  to 
live  in  a  reader's  memory.  The  love-making  between  the 
King  and  Lady  Salisbury  might  have  been  omitted  without 
disadvantage ;  and  we  are  told  very  little  of  William  of 
Wyckham,  except  that  he  neglected  a  cause  of  great  diflSculty 
and  consequence.  On  the  whole,  we  strongly  recommend 
Mr.  Gait  to  leave  Romances  to  Sir  Walter,  and  to  print  his 
next  novel  in  two  volumes. 


Art.  X.  Theodric;  A  Domestic  Tale;  and  other  Poems . 
By  Thomas  Campbell.  12mo.  150pp.  8^.  Longman  and 
Co.     1824. 

In  days  of  yore  we  have  frequently  regretted  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's poetry  was  not  so  popular  as  it  ought  to  be.     But  we 
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have  been  compelled  of  late  to  change  our  note,  and  com- 
plain that  the  Bard  leaves  bis  friends  in  the  lurch,  and  af- 
fords an  easy  triumph  to  rivals  and  enemies.  Theodric  will 
not  mend  the  matter.  The  outline,  the  details,  the  versiSca- 
tiou,  and  the  imagery  are  altogether  unworthy  of  the  author 
of  Gertrude;  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  recognize 
the  features  of  our  admired  poet.  The  hardness,  and  involu- 
tion which  blemished  his  earlier  poems,  render  Theodric  in 
many  places  unintelligible.  The  story  possesses  very  little  in- 
terest :  and  of  the  few  bright  things  in  the  book,  several  have 
been  better  said  by  Mr.  Campbell  before.  We  shall  not 
however,  subject  ourselves  to  the  disagreeable  task  of  point- 
ing out  defects  ;  but  present  the  reader  with  some  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  author  of  Hoheulindea  may  still  be  re- 
cognized. 

The  description  of  Udolph's  first  campaign  is  not  merely 
good,  but  it  possesses  the  merit  of  Mr.  Campbell's  other 
battle  pieces,  both  naval  and  military  ;  by  describing  war  as 
it  exiats  at  present,  not  in  the  costume  of  Ajax  and  Diomede. 

"  Her  younger  brotlier,  sixteen  summers  old, 
And  much  •her  likeness  both  in  mind  and  mould. 
Had  gone,  poor  boy  !  in  soldiership  to  shino, 
And  bore  an  Austrian  banner  on  tlie  Rhine. 
'Twas  when,  alas  !   our  Empire's  evil  star 
Shed  all  the  plagues,  without  the  pride,  of  war  ; 
When  patriots  bled,  and  bitterer  anguish  cross'd 
Our  brave,  to  die  in  battles  fouh'y  lost. 
The  youth  wrote  home  the  route  of  many  a  day  ; 
Yet  still  he  said,  and  still  with  truth  could  say. 

One  corps  had  ever  made  a  valiant  stand, 

The  corps  in  which  he  served,— Theodric's  band. 

l/z5  fame,  forgotten  chief,  is  now  gone  by, 

Eclipsed  by  brighter  orbs  in  glory's  skv ; 

Yet  once  it  shone,  and  veterans,  vvhen'thcy  show 

Our  fields  or  battle  twenty  years  ago, 

Wiil  tell  you  feats  his  small  brigade  perform 'd, 

In  charges  nobly  faced  and  trenches  storm'd,  ' 

Time  was,  wlien  songs  were  chanted  to  his  fame. 

And  soldiers  loved  the  march  that  bore  his  name'; 

The  zeal  of  martial  hearts  was  at  his  call, 

And  that,  Helvetian,  Udolph's,  most  of  all. 

'Twas  touching,  when  the  storm  of  war  blew  uiJd, 

To  see  a  blooming  boy,— almost  a  child, — 

Spur  fearless  at  Jiis  leader's  words  and  signs. 

Brave  death  in  reconnoitring  hostile  iines^ 

And  speed  each  task,  and  tell  each  message  clear, 

Insceneswherewar-train'd  men  were  stunn'dwuh  fear  "  F  7 
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Udolpli's  sister  loves  Theodric  for  his  character;  but 
Theodric  has  unluckily  seen  an  English  hidy  in  London 
at  the  illuminations  for  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  has  no 
heart  to  bestow  upon  the  Helvetian  maid.  He  visits  her 
however,  and  she  sings  to  him  in  no  vulgar  strain. 

"  Thus,  loth  to  wound  their  hospitable  pride, 
A  month  he  promised  with  them  to  abide  ; 
As,  blithe  he  trode  the  mountain-sward  as  they. 
And  felt  his  joy  make  ev'n  the  young  more  gay. 
How  jocund  was  their  breakfast  parlour  fann'd 
By  yon  blue  water's  breath, — their  walks  how  bland  ! 
Fair  Julia  seem'd  her  brother's  soften'd  sprite — 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  light, — 
And  with  her  graceful  wit  there  was  inwrought 
A  wildly  sweet  unworldliness  of  thought, 
That  almost  child-like  to  his  kindness  drew, 
And  twin  with  Udolph  in  his  friendship  grew. 
But  did  his  thoughts  to  love  one  moment  range  ? — 
No !  he  who  had  loved  Constance  could  not  change  i 
Besides,  till  grief  betray 'd  her  undesign'd, 
Th'  unlikely  thought  could  scarcely  reach  his  mind, 
That  eyes  so  young  on  years  like  his  should  beam 
Unwoo'd  devotion  back  for  pure  esteem. 

"  True  she  sang  to  his  very  soul,  and  brought 
Those  trains  before  him  of  luxuriant  thought. 
Which  only  Music's  Heav'n-born  art  can  bring, 
To  sweep  across  the  mind  with  angel  wing. 
Once,  as  he  smiled  amidst  that  waking  trance, 
She  paused  o'ercome  :  he  thought  it  might  be  chance, 
And,  when  his  first  suspicions  dimly  stole, 
Rebuked  them  back  like  phantoms  from  his  soul. 
But  when  he  saw  his  caution  gave  her  pain, 
And  kindness  brought  suspense's  rack  again, 
Faith,  honour,  friendship  bound  him  to  unmask 
Truths  which  her  timid  fondness  fear'd  to  ask. 

"  And  yet  with  gracefully  ingenuous  power 
Her  spirit  met  th'  explanatory  hour  ; — 
Ev'n  conscious  beauty  brighten'd  in  her  eyes, 
That  told  s!)e  knew  their  love  no  vulgar  prize  ; 
And  pride,  like  that  of  one  more  woman-grown, 
Enlarged  her  mien,  enrich'd  her  voices  tone. 
Twas  then  she  struck  the  keys,  and  music  made 
That  mock'd  all  skill  her  hand  had  e'er  display 'd  : 
Inspir'd  and  warbling,  rapt  from  things  around, 
She  look'd  the  very  Muse  of  magic  sound. 
Painting  in  sound  the  forms  of  joy  and  woe. 
Until  the  mind's  eye  sav/  them  melt  and  glow. 
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Her  closing  strain  composed  and  calm  she  play'd, 
And  sang  no  words  to  give  its  pathos  aid  ; 
But  grief  seem'd  ling'ring  in  its  lengthen'd  swell, 
And  like  so  many  tears  the  trickling  touches  fell."     P.  17. 

Theodric  returns  to  England  and  marries  Constance ; 
hears  from  Udolph  that  Julia  is  dying;  flies  to  her  death 
bed ;  is  recalled  by  the  news  of  Constance's  illness  ;  flies  back 
again  ;  and  finds  her  dead  too.  Her  parting  letter  i§  af- 
fecting. 

"  '  Theodric,  this  is  destiny  above 

Our  power  to  baffle ;  bear  it  then,  my  love  ! 

Rave  not  to  learn  the  usage  I  have  borne, 

For  one  true  sister  left  me  not  forlorn ; 

And  though  you're  absent  in  another  land, 

Sent  from  me  by  my  own  well-meant  command, 

Your  soul,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to  mine 

As  these  clasp'd  hands  in  blessing  you  now  join  : 

Shape  not  imagined  horrors  in  my  fate — 

Ev'n  now  my  sufferings  are  not  very  great ; 

And  when  your  griePs  first  transports  shall  subside, 

1  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and  pride 

To  pay  my  memory,  if  'tis  worth  the  debt. 

Love's  glorying  tribute — not  forlorn  regret : 

I  charge  my  name  with  power  to  conjure  up 

Reflection's  balmy,  not  its  bitter  cup. 

My  pard'ning  angel,  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 

Shall  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have  given 

To  me  ;  and  our  life's  union  has  been  clad 

In  smiles  of  bliss  as  sweet  as  life  e'er  had. 

Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembrance  cast  ? 

Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  past  ? 

No!  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  breast, 

There  let  me  smile,  amidst  high  thoughts  at  rest; 

And  let  contentment  on  your  spirit  shine. 

As  if  its  peace  were  still  a  part  of  mine: 

For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  your  pain, 

For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  lived  in  vain. 

But  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 

My  loss  with  noble  spirit — not  despair :  .        '       ' 

I  ask  you  by  our  love  to  promise  this. 

And  kiss  these  words,  where  I  have  left  a  kiss, — 

The  latest  from  my  living  lips  for  yours.' — 

"  Words  that  will  solace  him  while  life  endures  : 
For  though  his  spirit  from  affliction's  surge 
Could  ne'er  to  life,  as  life  had  been,  emerge. 
Yet  still  that  mind  whose  harmony  elate 
Rang  sweetness,  ev'n  beneath  the  crush  of  fate, — > 
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That  mind  in  whose  regard  all  things  were  placed 

In  views  that  soften'd  them,  or  lights  that  graced, — 

That  soul's  example  could  not  but  dispense 

A  portion  of  it's  own  bless'd  influence  ; 

Invoking  him  to  peace,  and  that  self-sway 

Which  Fortune  cannot  give,  nor  take  away  : 

And  though  he  mourn'd  her  long,  'twas  with  such  woe. 

As  if  her  spirit  watch'd  him  still  below."     P.  39. 

This  is  not  quite  so  good  as  the  address  of  Gertrude  on  a 
similar  occasion — but  we  doubt  whether  any  living  poet  ex- 
cept Mr.  Campbell  could  write  so  well.  Why  does  he  suffer 
first-rate  powers  to  lie  idle,  or  to  waste  themselves  upon  un- 
finished ballads,  and  periodical  trash  ? 

"  The  other  poems"  appended  to  Theodric  have  very  little 
claim  to  attention — "  The  Rainbow"  is  the  prettiest ;  and  our 
readers  may  remember  that  it  formed  the  principal  ornament 
of  a  subscription  volume  by  Joanna  Baillie.  The  remainder 
have  ornamented  the  New  Monthly  Magazine ;  and  there 
they  ought  to  have  remained. 


Art.  XI.  The  Literary  Souvenir,  or  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and 
Romance.  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Walts.  12mo.  394  pp. 
\2s.     Hurst  and  Co.     1824. 

Periodicals  have,  till  very  lately,  been  considered  forbid- 
den ground  by  reviewers:  and,  as  we  approve  the  general 
principle,  we  owe,  perhaps,  some  explanation  to  our  readers 
for  transgressing  it  on  this  occasion.  We  do  not  think  the 
public  derives  much  benefit  of  any  kind  from  the  squabbles 
of  reviewers  and  magazine  editors :  and  still  less  from  quar- 
terly criticisms  on  the  daily  papers,  where  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle is  celebrated  for  *^  arnusemeni  and  instruction,  libe- 
rality and  DECORUM. "(!!!)  But  the  work  now  on  our  table 
is  neither  critical  nor  political ;  it  is  purely  literary  :  and  may 
be  considered  less  as  a  periodical  work  than  as  the  first 
volume  of  a  work  of  undefined  length.  In  this  view  we  mean 
to  give  a  short  account  of  it  ;  and  if  the  legitimate  object  of 
periodical  criticism  be  to  recommend  to  tlie  public  such  works 
as  deserve  its  patronage,  and  expose  arrogant  folly  and  false 
taste,  we  may,  in  the  discharge  of  the  Hr^t  of  these  oSices,  be 
allowed  to  criticize  the  "  Literary  Souvenir.'' 

12 
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As  what  we  shall  have  to  say  concerning  this  work  will 
be  principally  in  its  commendationj  we  shall  have  less  reluct- 
ance in  commencing  our  notice  of  it  with  those  points  which 
appear  to  deserve  censure  :  especially  as  these  censurable 
points  are  the  most  obtrusive,  and  calculated  to  excite  pre- 
judice against  a  book  which  really  possesses  much  talent, 
and  the  compilation  of  which  is  highly  creditable  to  its  editor. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  title.  We  have,  in  a  former  num- 
ber, expressed  our  determination  to  vindicate  the  claim  of 
this  publication  to  the  character  of  the  British  Critic,  in 
warring  with  that  unnational  and  unnatural  propensity  to 
adopt  French  words,  on  every  possible  occasion,  which  is  the 
disgrace,  as  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  present  age.  Eng- 
land, which,  in  all  other  respects,  takes  the  lead  of  civilized 
Europe,  is,  in  this,  inferior  to  every  other  nation.  When 
coxcombs,  cockneys,  and  blue-stockings,  who  had  mastered 
the  *'  Manuel  du  Voyageur,"  thought  fit  to  let  the  world 
suppose  that  they  understood  French,  by  writing  half  their 
nonsense  in  what  was  meant  for  that  language,  the  trash  only 
excited  contempt  or  disgust :  but  this  is  now  no  longer  the 
case,  and  respectable  writers  have  given  their  authority  to  a 
practice  humiliating  to  our  language  and  nation.  Still,  how- 
ever, enough  English  feeling  is  left  to  render  a  French  title 
unpopular:  and  the  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  that,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  French  title  is  seldom  appended  to  an  English 
work  which  is  not  a  concentration  of  nonsense  and  puppyism. 

''  The  Literary  Souvenir,"  therefore,  carries,  in  its  very 
name,  a  prejudice  against  itself:  and  we  immediately  expect 
to  find,  as  our  cockney  linguists  would  express  it,  all  the 
most  piquant  on  dits  of  ihe  haut  ton,  en  effet,  a  perfect  pe^zV 
souper  (itteraire.  Such  was  our  own  impression  wheli  the 
title  of  this  volume  was  first  announced  :  and  it  was  not  until 
the  name  of  the  respectable  editor  and  those  of  the  gifted  in- 
dividuals whom  he  has  rallied  under  his  banner  were  circu- 
lated, that  we  felt  assured  that  the  evil  was  only  title-deep, 
and  that  we  were,  in  fact,  about  to  be  treated  with  a  solid 
English  dish,  instead  of  a  tureen  of  sonpe-maigre. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  real  excellencies  of  this  work 
are  thrown  into  the  shade,  is  the  style  in  which  it  is  got  up  : 
which,  though  expensive  and  dazzling,  is  not  calculated  to 
win,  at  the  first  sight,  the  prepossessions  of  the  literary 
public.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  far  as  exterior  goes,  a  complete  imi- 
tation of  those  ingenious  but  inferior  publications,  which  of 
late  years  have  started  from  the  ranks  of  almanacks,  v/ithout, 
however,  obtaining  for  themselves  admission  to  the  dignify  of 
literary  compositions.     The  title  and  exterior  of  the  work, 
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therefore,  do  nothing  to  commend  it ;  and  had  we  nothing  else 
to  judge  by,  we  should  as  soon  expect  English  from  a  cock- 
ney, or  taste  from  a  dandy,  as  either  from  "  The  Literary 
/Souvenir." 

We  do  not  here  mean  to  pass  a  censure  upon  the  literary 
almanacks,  which,  in  their  way,  have  much  merit;  and  some 
of  the  pieces  which  they  contain  are  worthy  to  be  preserved 
in  more  enduring  materials :  but  their  pretensions  are  alto- 
gether of  another  kind  from  those  of  the  "  Literary  Souvenir," 
and  this  work  is,  accordingly^  injured  by  whatever  tends  to 
place  it  on  their  level. 

These  are  the  only  blemishes  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
work  :  it  is  true  that  every  contribution  is  not  marked  by 
equal  excellence ;  but  the  leading  character  of  the  articles  is 
superior ;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  is  the  first  num- 
ber, and  is,  in  some  measure,  a  speculation,  which,  however, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
design  is  excellent,  and  if  rightly  prosecuted,  "  The  Literary 
Souvenir"  (under  another  name,  we  trust)  may  take  the 
highest  rank  among  periodical  publications.  The  most  emi- 
nent literary  characters  of  the  day  are  among  its  contributors : 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Campbell,  Allan  Cunningham, 
James  Hogg,  T.  K.  Hervey,  James  Montgomery,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  are  only  a  few  of  the  names  which  enrich  this  mis- 
cellany. With  such  writers,  and  published  annually,  the 
work  has  every  chance  of  attaining  to  steady  excellence  and 
enduring  reputation.  It  should  then  be  printed  in  a  plain  but 
handsome  form,  worthy  of  the  rank  which  it  deservedly  as- 
sumes, and  adapted  to  occupy  a  station  beside  the  classic 
periodicals  of  former  days.  There  is  another  point  about  it 
which  is  capable  of  improvement.  We  are  far  from  decrying 
good  engravings,  as  they  are  the  legitimate  and  consistent 
companions  of  literary,  and  especially  poetical  excellence  ; 
and  between  no  two  arts  does  there  subsist  a  more  perfect 
aliinity  than  between  those  of  the  lyre  and  the  pencil ;  and 
those  who  derive  pleasure  from  the  tones  of  the  one  will 
rarely  fail  to  be  arrested  by  the  creations  of  the  other.  The 
engravings  which  accompany  the  "  Literary  Souvenir"  are 
extremely  beautiful :  that  of  Naples,  by  Chas.  Heath,  after 
Copley  Fielding ;  and  that  of  Paris,  by  Finden,  after  F. 
Nash,  paticularly  so  :  but  they  are  on  so  diminutive  a  scale, 
that  much  of  their  beauty  is,  on  that  a<;count,  lost.  Even 
fewer  engravings  on  an  octavo  scale,  would  have  been  better 
adapted  to,  and  more  worthy  of  the  work. 

The  limitations  of  this  work  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  a 
sixth  part  of  what  we  could  otherwise  dwell  on  with  great 
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pleasure.  We  mention  as  those  articles  which  pleased  uS 
best  in  the  volume — "  The  Poets'  Bridal-day  Song,"  by  Allan 
Cunningham.  "  The  Death  of  the  First-born,"  by  Alaric 
A.  Watts.  "  The  Young  Author,"  by  M.  J.  J.  "  The  Con- 
vict-Ship," by  T.  K.  Hervey,  Esq.  '•  The  Grave  of  Korner,|' 
by  Mrs.  Hemans.  "  Invocation  to  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies," 
by  James  Hogg.  "  Palmyra,"  by  J.  H.  WifFeu,  Esq.  "  The 
Magdalen,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  Dale.  "  Lyons,"  bv  T.  K.  Her- 
vey, Esq.  which  is  only  an  introduction  to  the  Tale  of  Aline 
Lorraine,  related  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  which  it  contains,  and 
is  rather  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sketch-Book,  than  in 
imitation  of  it:  and  "  The  Military  Spectacle,"  by  M.  J.  J. 
We  select  a  portion  of  the  second  as  a  specimen.  There  is 
much  that  is  beautiful  among  the  longer  tales,  but  it  would 
be  injustice  to  most  of  them  to  make  extracts. 

"  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FIRST-BORN. 

By  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

"  My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  the  tears  were  in  my  eyes, 
When  first  I  clasped  thee  to  my  heart,  and  heard  thy  feeble  cries ; — 
For  I  thought  of  all  that  I  had  borne,  as  I  bent  me  down  to  kiss 
Thy  cherry  lips  and  sunny  brow,  my  first-born  bud  of  bliss  ! 

"  I  turned  to  many  a  withered  hope, — to  years  of  grief  and  pain, — 
And  the  cruel  wrongs  of  a  bitter  world  flashed  o'er  my  boding 

brain ; 
I  thought  of  friends  grown  worse  than  cold,  of  persecuting  foes, — 
And  I  asked  of  Heaven  if  ills  like  these  must  mar  thy  youth's  re- 
pose. 

"  I  gazed  upon  thy  quiet  face — half  blinded  by  my  tears, — 

Till  gleams  of  bliss,  unfelt  before,  came  brightening  on  my  fears — 

Sweet  rays  of  hope  that  fairer  shone  'mid  the  clouds  of  gloom  that 

bound  them, 
As  stars  dart  down  their  loveliest  light  when  midnight  skies  are 

'round  them. 

«•  My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  thy  life's  brief  hour  is  o'er. 

And  a  father's  anxious  fears  for  thee  can  fever  me  no  more  j 

And  for  the  hopes — the  sun-bright  hopes — that  blossomed  at  thy 

birth, — 
They  too  have  fled,  to  prove  how  frail  are  cherished  things  of 

earth ! 


*'  Cradled  in  thy  fair  mother's  arms,  we  watched  thee  day  by  day, 
Pale  like  the  second  bow  of  Heaven,  as  gently  waste  away ; 
And,  sick  with  dark  foreboding  fears,  we  dared  not  breathe  aloud, 
Sat  hand  in  hand,  in  speechless  grief  to  wait  death's  coming  cloud. 
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"  It  came  at  length  :— o'er  thy  bright  blue  eyes  the  film  was  ga- 
thering fast, — 

And  an  awful  shade  pass'd  o'er  thy  brow,  the  deepest  and  the 
last ; — 

In  thicker  gushes  strove  thy  breath,  —  we  raised  thy  drooping 
head, — 

A  moment  more — the  final  pang — and  thou  wert  of  the  dead ! 

»,bR       *        *         *         «*         #         »»» 
"  Thy  gentle  mother  turned  away  to  hide  her  face  from  me. 
And  murmured  low  of  Heaven's  behests,  and  bliss  attained  by  thee ; — 
She  would  have  chid  me  that  I  mourn'd  a  doom  as  blest  as  thine, 
Had  not  her  own  deep  grief  burst  forth  in  tears  as  wild  as  mine ! 

*'  We  laid  thee  down  in  thy  sinless  rest,  and  from  thine  infant  brow 
CuU'd  one  soft  lock  of  radiant  hair — our  only  solace  now, — 
Then  plac'd  around  thy  beauteous  corse,  flowers — not  more  fair 

and  sweet — 
Twin  rosebuds  in  thy  little  hands,  and  jasmine  at  thy  feet. 

"  My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  my  fairest  and  my  first ! 

When  I  think  of  what  thou  might'st  have  been,  my  heart  is  like  to 

burst ; 
But  gleams  of  gladness  through  the  gloom  their  soothing  radiance 

dart, 
And  my  sighs  are  hushed,  my  tears  are  dried,  when  I  turn  to  what 

thou  art! 

"  Pure  as  the  snow-flake  ere  it  falls  and  takes  the  stain  of  earth, 
IVith  not  a  taint  of  mortal  life  except  thy  mortal  birth, — 
God  bade  thee  early  taste  the  spring  for  which  so  many  thirst, 
And  bliss — eternal  bliss — is  thine,  my  fairest  and  my  first!'* 


Art.  XII.  Dissertations  on  some  Parts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments f  which  have  been  supposed  Unsuitable  to 
the  Divine  Attributes.  By  Richard  Tivopeny,  M.J. 
Rector  of  Casterton  Parva,  Rutland,  and  formerly  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College.  8vo.  356pp.  \Qs.Qd.  Rivingtons.  1824. 

The  age  of  open  blasphemy  and  undisguised  profaneness, 
is,  we  trust,  rapidly  passing  away.  But  the  age  of  infidelity 
we  do  not  believe  will  ever  pass  away,  while  the  world  con- 
tinues constituted  as  it  now  is.  If  the  press  has  ceased  to 
inundate  us  with  revolting  impieties,  it  nevertheless  conti- 
nues to  supply,  but  too  frequently,  the  subtile  poison  of  more 
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refined  insinuations  and  arguments  against  our  holy  religion. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  the  friends  of  all  that  is  true, 
venerable,  and  moral,  are  never  ill  employed  in  urging  every 
thing  which  their  respective  and  peculiar  line  of  study  may 
enable  them  to  bring  forward,  as  correctives  of  misappre- 
hension, and  antidotes  to  sophistry  and  false  insinuation.  It 
is  to  this  purpose  that  the  volume  before  us  is  most  laudably 
directed ;  and  even  in  regard  to  design  alone,  we  should  on 
this  ground  be  disposed  to  praise  and  uphold  it.  But  when 
so  praiseworthy  a  design  is  seconded  and  follov/ed  up  by  no 
inconsiderable  display  of  talent,  and  with  a  spirit  of  the  most 
judicious  zeal  in  support  of  the  truth,  our  recommendation 
of  the  work  acquires  a  proportionate  increase  of  strength  ; 
and  we  feel  desirous  of  pointing  out  to  our  readers  some  of 
the  leading  topics  on  which  they  may  look  to  it  for  able 
illustration,  and  sensible  vindication  against  the  attacks  of  our 
adversaries.  Mr.Twopeny's  work  contains  a  series  of  disserta- 
tions, all  tending,  more  or  less,  to  rescue  from  misrepresen- 
tation various  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  With 
this  object  in  view,  the  author  is  led,  in  the  first  six  disserta- 
tions, to  consider  such  portions  of  the  Scripture  history 
as  seem  at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  attributes. 
Points  on  which  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  objector  has 
contrived  to  find  much  ground  for  cavil  and  aspersion. 
These  points  Mr.  Twopeny  conceives  could  not  be  well 
illustrated  without  commencing  with  the  discussion  of  some 
general  principles.  Accordingly,  in  his  three  first  disserta- 
tions, he  inquires  into  the  general  design  of  the  Scriptures; 
— into  the  difierent  senses  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  can 
be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  every  thing :  the  general  nature 
of  the  Scripture  language,  and  the  different  senses  in  which 
the  Supreme  Being  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  evil. 

We  fear  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the 
various  interesting  topics  of  Scripture  history  brought  for- 
ward by  our  author  in  his  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  dissertations. 
They  are  all  events  in  which  some  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
Deity  is  displayed  in  his  recorded  dealings  with  his  chosen 
people,  or  with  their  enemies.  The  judicial  "  hardening  of 
the  heart,"  as  in  the  instance  of  Pharaoh,  is  ably  considered 
and  shewn  to  involve- no  real  inconsistency  with  the  Divine 
attributes.  The  extermination  of  the  Canaanitish  nations, 
the  apparent  cruelties  sanctioned  and  even  commanded  in 
some  instances,  are  to  be  considered  not  as  standing  alone, 
but  as  connected  and  subordinate  parts  in  the  great  scheme 
of  Providence. 

No  such  apparent  departure  from  the  principles  of  hu- 
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nianily  was  ever  sanctioned  without  an  immediate  inter- 
ference of  divine  command.  And  v.hat  was  required  for 
peculiar  purposes  of  the  divine  dispensations  is  not  to  be 
presumptuously  judged  of  by  us  according  to  the  ordinary 
Standard  of  right  and  wrong.  There  is  no  portion  of  the 
Scripture  history  which  has  afforded  more  subjects  for 
profane  aspersions  than  the  history  of  David  ;  accordingly, 
many  excellent  observations  upon  it  will  be  found  in  these 
essays.  The  examples  of  Moses,  Jehu,  and  Jael,  have 
been  urged  as  instances  of  a  divine  approbation  of  the  crime 
of  murder.  Thesp  instances  form  the  topics  of  some  just 
remarks,  which  tend  to  put  the  whole  question  in  its  true 
light,  and  to  exhibit  those  persons  as  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  as  fulfilling  their  appointed  duty  in 
the  capacity  of  executioners  of  his  wrath.  The  impreca- 
tions in  the  Psalms  are  another  topic  on  which  our  author 
dilates  with  his  usual  ability  :  they  are  clearly  either  to  be 
understood  prophetically,  or  as  declarations  of  divine  wrath 
against  the  wicked :  not  at  all  as  the  effusions  of  private 
malice ;  and  above  all  we  are  to  allow  due  latitude  to  the 
oriental  forms  of  expression.  There  is  one  passage  which, 
as  bearing  in  general  on  the  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  and  the  class  of  objections  here  alluded  to,  de- 
serves to  be  given  entire. 

"  The  superintending  power  and  control  of  the  Deity  in  all 
these  great  events,  are  clearly  expressed,  and  the  immediate 
agents  specified ;  but  the  leading  features  only  of  each  transaction 
are  described.  The  secret  springs  of  minute  circumstances  are  all 
the  while  concealed  from  us  ;  indeed  all  that  variety  of  light  and 
shade  is  withheld,  which  gives  the  colour  and  complexion  of  all 
human  actions.  A  temperate  and  sound  judgment  therefore  will 
restrain  us  from  too  peremptory  a  decision  concerning  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  the  several  actors,  in  this  providential  drama, 
lest  on  the  one  hand,  by  ascribing  to  them  faults  of  which  they 
were  not  guilty,  or  overcharging  those  of  which  they  were,  we  be- 
come the  means  of  casting  an  imputation  upon  the  dispensation 
itself,  of  which  they  were  the  ostensible  instruments ;  or  on  the 
other  hand,  lest  by  too  anxiously  endeavouring  to  justify  those 
actions  which  seem  to  deserve  condemnation,  we  loosen  the  obU- 
cratioii  to  the  strictest  performance  of  the  social  duties,  and  give 
encouragement  to  fanatic  or  desperate  men  to  plead  these  ex- 
amples in  justification  of  crimes  subversive  of  the  Christian  spmt, 
incompatible  with  mutual  fidelity,  and  destructive  of  human  so- 
ciety. In  all  questions  concerning  the  moral  agency  of  man, 
where  the  Deity  is  introduced,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  maxim 
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of  Revelation  consonant  also  with  the  best  dictates  of  true  reason, 
'  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.'  "     P.  140. 

With  this  quotation  we  must  leave  this  part  of  the  suhject, 
and  proceed  to  a  few  further  remarks  on  the  seventh  and 
subsequent  dissertations,  which  belong  to  the  subjects  of  the 
New  Testament. 

After  having,  in  the  two  former  chapters  of  the  seventh 
dissertation,  discussed  the  true  nature  of  faith  in  its  several 
senses,  the  author  proceeds  in  the  third  to  observe  upon  a 
point  in  some  measure  connected  with  the  former,  the  small 
increase  of  Christians  since  the  lirst  ages.  A  topic  which 
naturally  leads  to  reflections  on  the  various  plans  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Christianity,  which  must  be  peculiarly  interesting 
at  the  present  time.  After  observing  that  a  miraculous 
power  was  at  first  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
he  remarks,  that  the  withdrawing  of  that  power  in  after 
times  does  not  at  all  weaken  the  evidence  of  its  divine 
origin.  It  is  now  left  to  be  maintained  and  extended  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  persuasion  and  instruction. 

^  *•  Some  degree  of  civilization  seems  necessary  for  the  recep- 
tion of  this  religion  at  all :  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected,  that 
the  profession  of  it  should  be  found  among  savages  ;  but  it  has 
been  the  fault  of  the  Christian  nations,  that  they  have  introduced 
themselves  into  heathen  countries,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized, 
by  means  very  little  adapted  to  make  the  natives  in  love  with  their 
religion ;  and  that  they  have  not  endeavoured  to  introduce  civili- 
zation and  their  religion  together,  when  they  have  been  in  a  situa- 
tion, however  obtained,  which  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  and  of  which  their  duty  imperiously  demanded  that  they 
should  avail  themselves.  In  some  instances,  as  in  Japan,  they 
have  done  worse,  and  have  occasioned  the  very  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  be  detested  by  a  people  who  seemed  not  very  much  indis. 
posed  to  accept  the  invitation  offered  them.  Our  own  nation,  though 
enterprismg  and  profuse  in  every  thing  which  could  advance  our 
temporal  prosperity,  has  been  more  faulty  than  most  others,  in  not 
even  providing  sufficiently  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  among 
the  professors  of  it  settled  in  our  extensive  possessions  abroad  ; 
m  sulienng  the  churches  built  by  the  late  possessors,  as  in  Ceylon, 
to  go  to  decay;  and  in  almost  entirely  neglecting,  for  200  years, 
(what  the  French  have  not  neglected)  the  religious  education  of 
even  the  children  of  the  poor  Africans,  transported  by  us  from 
their  own  country  to  a  state  of  slavery  in  another.  Indeed  an 
adequate  provision  has  never  been  made  for  instructing  the  indi- 
viduals of  all  classes  in  religion  at  home.  This  neglect  not  only 
prevents  the  increase  of  the  actual  number  of  Christians  here,  but, 
like  a  canker  in  the  bud,  destroys  the  hope  of  gaining  any  great 
multitude  abroad  j  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  those  who 
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were  noi  Christians  when  they  went,  should  persuade  many  ip  be 
Christians  where  they  go.  Some  rehgious  societies  and  pious  in- 
dividuals, with  very  limited  means,  have  formed  exceptions  to  the 
general  apathy ;  and  a  better  spirit  seems  now  to  prevail,  both  in' 
the  nation  at  large,  and  in  the  legislature:  which  every  one  who 
really  values  the  blessings  both  in  time  and  eternity,  conferred  by 
the  Christian  revelation,  will  earnestly  pray  to  the  Author  of  our 
salvation,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  prosper  to  a  good  end.'' 
P.  235. 

The  aathor  continaes,  in  an  equally  sensible  train  of  ob- 
servations, to  comment  on  the  decline  and  extinction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  some  parts  of  the  globe  where  it  Lad  formerly 
flourished.  This  he  remarks  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
East,  where  the  supineness  and  corruptions  of  Christians 
afforded  one  of  the  greatest  facilities  to  the  progress  of  Ma- 
hometanisra.  We  must  extract  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
these  reflections. 

*'  In  the  mean  time  our  confidence  in  his  promise  is  confirmed 
by  the  accordance  which  these  variations  in  the  condition  of  the 
Church  present,  with  the  intimations  given  in  his  prophetical  para- 
bles. When  true  religion  lay  apparently  dormant  in  that  long  night 
which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  had  not  lost  the 
active  principle  of  the  leaven  to  which  it  was  compared,  but  in  due 
time  burst  forth  in  these  parts  at  the  revival  of  literature  with  in- 
creased force ;  and  shewed  that  its  divine  power  was  not  lost,  by 
its  effect  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  made  the  word  of  God  the  rule 
of  their  faith  and  conduct.  The  clearer  insight  which  we  have 
been  every  day  gaining  into  the  meaning  of  that  word,  and  the 
better  spirit  which  we  imbibe  from  it,  give  a  reasonable  ground  of 
hope,  that  in  the  confined  state  in  which  religion  has  since  con- 
tinued, it  has  been  gathering  strength  to  enable  it  to  burst  its 
bonds  and  enlarge  its  progress ;  when  the  discussions  and  disputes 
of  the  several  sects  shall  end  in  a  more  enlarged  view  of  its  nature 
and  design,  in  a  greater  agreement  in  its  essential  principles,  and  a 
more  unanimous  co-operation  in  judicious  plans  for  its  propaga- 
tion."    P.  239. 

In  these  views  and  these  hopes  it  is  needless  to  say  we 
fully  coincide.  We  think  our  author's  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  are  sober,  judicious,  and 
pious  ;  they  tend  only  to  what  is  practicable,  and  whatever 
is  practicable  we  do  not  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  will 
be  put  in  practice,  under  the  auspices  of  those  authorities 
which  are  now  constituted  for  the  support  of  our  Church,  and 
therein  of  pure  Christianity  in  our  Colonies,  and  which  shed 
so  distinguished  a  lustre  on  the  Christian  zeal  both  ot  our 
nation  and  legislature. 

T  t2 
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From  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  faith  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  one  or  two  topics  arising  out  of  it,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  eighth  dissertation,  to  treat  of  the  objects  of  faith. 
Of  these,  the  first  examined  is  the  general  scheaiC  ofmediatinn 
and  redemption.  The  consistency  of  that  scheme  with  the  di- 
vine attributes  is  ably  manifested  and  maintained  :  this  leads 
to  the  mediatorial  office  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
to  the  consideration  of  that  important  and  distinguishing 
article  of  our  faith — his  divinity. 

The  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  objections  nrged 
against  its  truth,  from  the  prevailing  differences  of  opinion 
among  Christians,  are  the  topics  which  next  engage  our  au- 
thor's attention.  These  chapters  present  nothing  very  par- 
ticularly calling  for  notice.  The  ninth  dissertation  comprises 
several  subjects  which  have  been  topics  of  controversy.  The 
writer  here  discusses  the  predictions  of  a  future  judgment, 
and  the  doctrines  of  election  and  grace.  He  wishes  to  dispel 
from  the  latter  subjects  the  cloud  of  mystery  which  he  con- 
ceives has  been  thrown  over  them,  by  a  needless  perplexity 
of  terms :  he  puts  the  matter  in  a  point  of  view  most  con- 
sistent with  common  sense  :  he  points  out  the  practical  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  according  to  our 
works ;  and  thence  infers  that  whatever  is  said  concerning 
God's  calling  or  election  of  men  to  salvation,  or  their  being 
saved  at  present,  or  saving  them  by  grace,  must  all  be  un- 
derstood in  subordination  to  the  grand  principle,  that  having 
given  us  practical  commandments,  God  will  judge  us  accord- 
ing to  our  obedience. 

In  conformity  to  these  principles  of  common  sense  the 
author  gives  a  short  explanation  of  the  terms  called  and 
chosen.  Election,  he  justly  observes,  denotes  choice  for  an 
assigned  purpose,  but  does  not  include  the  motive  of  that 
choice :  it  supposes  a  freedom  of  will  in  him  who  chooses, 
but  it  does  not  imply  that  he  chooses  for  no  reason  at  all, 
except  his  own  will.  On  the  same  principle  he  shews,  that 
when  Christians  are  spoken  of  as  saved,  either  in  the  present, 
the  past,  or  the  future  tense,  no  inference  can  be  drawn,  that 
the  sentence  ai  the  great  day  has  been  already  anticipated, 
and  that  nothing  remains  then  to  be  done  but  to  declare  what 
had  been  decreed,  for  this  would  be  to  make  no  judgment  at 
all :  and  he  points  out  the  invariable  use  of  the  present 
tense,  we  are  saved,  as  meaning  that  we  are  in  a  state  of 
salvation.  In  all  these  observations  and  reasonings  the  au- 
thor displays  much  sound  practical  sense,  and  his  discussions 
cannot  fail  to  be  perused  with  profit  by  the  ordinary  reader. 

With  this  dissertation  the  body  of  the  work  closes.    There 
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is  subjoined  a  copious  collection  of  notes  and  illustrations, 
several  of  which  are  of  a  very  interesting  nature. 

\ye  must  here,  however,  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close,  and 
have  only  to  say  further,  that  if  in'  Mr.  Twopeny's  volume 
there  is  not  to  be  found  any  great  depth  of  research  or  ori-^ 
ginality  of  argument,  it  yet  possesses  the  recommendations  of 
orthodox  views,  sound  sense,  and  good  practical  tendency  ; 
whilstitevery  where  displays  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  stores  both  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  a  still 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  those  sacred  records  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  author  to  illustrate,  to  vindicate,  and  to  re- 
commend. 


Art.  XIII.  Typographia,  or  the  Printers  Instructor: 
including  an  Account  of  the  Origin  of  Prijiting,  with 
Biographical  Notices  of  the  Printers  of  England,  from 
Caxton  to  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century:  a  Series  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Alphabets,  and  Doomsday  Charac- 
ters: together  with  an  Elucidation  of  every  Subject  con- 
nected with  the  Art*  By  J.  Johnson,  Printer.  2  vols. 
82mo.    1/.  10«.    Longman  &  Co.    1824. 

We  have  prepared  our  readers  to  expect  great  improvements 
in  the  science  of  Bibliography  ;  and  a  plentiful  harvest  from 
the  study  of  it.  But  our  most  sanguine  anticipations  have 
been  exceeded  by  Mr.  Johnson.  He  unites  the  zeal  and 
learning  of  a  Bibliomaniac,  with  the  practical  skill  of  a 
Printer's  devil ;  and  has  produced  a  work,  from  which  both 
the  one  and  the  other  may  reap  information  and  delight. 

The  appropriate  Dedication  to  the  Roxburghe  Club,  is 
followed  first  by  the  pedigree  of  the  Spencers,  and  secondly 
by  an  explanation  which  will  convey  some  faint  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  present  work,  and  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
it  is  liberally  furnished. 

"  Explanation  of  the  Engraved  Title,  and  the  Arms  of  the 
Members  of  the  Roxburghe  Club. 
*«  The  design  surrounding  the  inscription  represents  the  entrance 
to  an  ancient  shrine  or  chapel  ;  the  interior  of  which  appears  over 
the  front  screen.  At  the  tides  are  four  sculptured  niches,  contain- 
ing effigies  of  the  ecclesiastical  supporters  of  learning  antecedent 
to  the  invention  of  Printing;  and  \vithin>  are  several  armorial  en- 
signs of  the  most  illustrious  patrons  of  the  art  in  England.  Thus,  in 
the  centre  of  the  upper  part,  appear  the  arms  and  supporters  of 
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King  Edward  IV.  in  whose  time  W.  Caxton  commenced  printing 
at  Westminster,  about  the  year  l^?*.  Beneath  them  is  a  copy  of 
,a  very  fine  illumination  from  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Archie- 
piscopal  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace :  it  represents  Anthony  Wood- 
ville,  Earl  Rivers,  presenting  Caxton  to  King  Edward  IV.  his 
Queen,  and  Prince,  with  the  translation  of  the  Dieties  and  Sayinges 
of  the  Philosophers,  executed  by  Lord  Rivers,  and  printed  by  Cax- 
ton, at  Westminster,  in  November,  l-tYT.  Vide  the  present  Vol.  p. 
145,  No.  7.  '  The  Portrait  of  the  Prince,  afterwards  Edward  V.* 
says  Lord  Orford,  by  whom  this  painting  was  first  engraved,  <  is 
the  only  one  known  of  him,  and  has  been  engraved  by  Vertue 
among  the  heads  of  the  Kings.  The  person  in  a  robe  and  cap  of 
state,  is  probably  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  he  resembles  the 
King,  and  as  Clarence  was  always  too  great  an  enemy  of  the  Queen 
to  be  distinguished  by  her  brother.  The  book  was  printed  in  1477, 
when  Clarence  was  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  he  was  murdered.*  A  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors  of  England— Works  of  Horatio  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford, 
Lond.  1798.  4to.  Vol.1,  pp.  243,  284,  Beneath  this  scene  ap- 
pear three  shields  of  arms  hi  quatre-foil  panels,  of  which  the  centre 
is  that  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  King  Henry 
VII.  the  Patroness  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  :  on  the  left  of  it  are  the 
Amoriai  Ensigns  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  patron  of 
Richard  Grafton  ;  and  on  the  right  are  those  of  Thomas  Cecil,  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  patron  of  Reginald  Wolfe.  Beneath  the  inscription 
of  the  title  is  a  similar  line  of  shields,  containing,  in  the  centre,  the 
arms  of  the  Archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  and  having  on  the 
left  those  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  also  a  patron  of  Wolfe ;  and 
upon  the  right  those  of  Archbishop  Parker,  the  patron  of  John 
Day.  The  arms  and  supporters  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  general 
encourager  of  printers  and  learned  men,  are  placed  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  engraving,  to  correspond  with  those  of  King  Edward 
at  the  top. 

"  The  Armorial  Ensigns  of  the  Members  of  the  Roxburghe  Club, 
to  face  the  list  of  their  names.  The  design  represents  the  en- 
trance to  an  ancient  chapel  or  hall,  of  Knights  Companions,  in 
which  are  shewn  their  stalls,  and  banners  suspended  above  thera. 
In  the  centre  front  is  an  altar  containing  the  date  of  the  institution 
of  the  Roxburghe  Club ;  and  upon  it  is  placed  a  bust  of  VV.  Cax- 
ton, alluding  to  the  monument  which  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  the  Members  of  that  association ;  vide  the  present  volume, 
page  206.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  the  ensign  adopted  by  the 
llev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  Vice  President  of  the  Club,  namely,  the  de- 
vices of  Laurentius  of  Haerlem,  John  Guttemburg,  John  Faust, 
Peter  SchoefFer  and  William  Caxton.  The  Armorial  Ensigns  of 
the  other  Members  are  disposed  round  the  entrance  ;  those  of  the 
five  Peers  are  placed  on  the  banners  at  the  top,  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent's is  the  highest ;  and  the  line  then  passes  down  the  left  hand 
side,  and  afterwards  down  the  right."     Vol.  I. 

13 
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The  Preface  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  sources  from 
which  Mr.  Johnson  has  compiled  his  work,  and  contains  a 
spirited  encomium  upon  the  Art  of  Printing,  without  which 
he  justly  observes, 

*'  Mankind  must  have  remained  in  ignorance  as  heretofore, 
blindly  wading  through  the  mazes  of  darkness,  and  have  passed 
from  this  life  without  having  been  enabled  to  pay  that  respectful 
worship  and  adoration  to  that  Divine  Being  to  whom  all  stand  in- 
debted, not  only  for  their  origin,  but  also  for  their  present  existence 
and  hourly  preservation. 

••Never  let  it,  then,  be  said,  that  a  British  Public  have  encouraged 
the  introduction  of  that  machinery,  &c.  which  can  only  tend  to 
damp  and  destroy  all  the  energy  and  talent  of  those  who  have  hi- 
therto upheld  and  exercised  the  Art,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising 
and  future  generations ;  but  let  them  receive  that  reward  for  iheir 
labour  which  their  merit  justly  entitles  them  to,  instead  of  being 
suffered  to  wander  the  streets  spiritless  and  heart-broken  for  want 
of  employment ;  which,  we  are  extremely  grieved  to  find,  has  too 
long  been  the  case.  How  very  different  this,  to  what  we  have  wit- 
nessed In  our  day,  when  compositors  and  pressmen  were  frequently 
in  such  request,  that  the  masters  would  grant  any  boon  to  obtain 
the  service  of  them  :  but  now,  alas !  works  are  so  hurried  through 
the  press,  that  men  have  not  the  chance  of  getting  forward  as  they 
formerly  had.'*     Vol.  I.  Preface,  p.  x. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  assure  the  public  that  these 
melancholy  forebodings  have  not  been  realized.  In  spite  of 
the  machinery  which  Mr.  Johnson  reprobates,  and  of  which 
we  are  sorry  to  perceive  that  he  speaks  like  a  Lancashire 
Luddite,  or  a  Suffolk  Thresher,  compositors  and  pressmen  are 
again  in  request,  and  will  not  work  these  holiday  times,  with- 
out a  considerable  quantity  of  coaxing. 

The  first  volume  Contains  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  printing,  with  a  copious  list  of  early  English 
printers,  and  of  their  chief  typographical  performances  ;  and 
to  those  who  cannot  purchase  the  expensive  works  of  ama- 
teurs, and  will  be  contented  with  minion  type,  and  small  pa- 
per ;  Mr.  Johnson's  compressed  volumes  may  prove  highly 
useful.  They  will  give  him  a  very  respectable  smattering  on 
the  subject  of  Faust,  Schoefter,  and  Guttenburg ;  as  much 
as  a  layman  ought  to  know  about  Caxton,  Pynsent,  and 
Wynkyn  de  Worde ;  and  a  host  of  judicious  but  somewhat 
peremptory  decisions  upon  bibliomaniacal  controversies.  For 
our  ov/u  private  reading,  we  prefer  the  glympses  which  he 
occasionally  affords  us  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Printing 
House,  a  specimen  of  which  we  subjoin. 
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«•  The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Chapel  is  ex- 
tracted from  Tilr.  M'Creery's  poem  of  *  The  Press  :' 

•'  •  Each  Printer  hence,  howe'er  unblest  his  walls. 
E'en  to  this  day  his  house  a  Chapel  calls.' 

"  '  The  title  of  Chapel  to  the  internal  regulations  of  a  printing 
office,  originated  in  Caxton's  exercising  the  profession  in  one  of 
the  chapels  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  may  be  considered  as  an 
additional  proof,  from  the  antiquity  of  the  custom,  of  his  being  the 
first  English  printer.  In  extensive  houses,  where  many  workmen 
are  employed,  the  Calling  a  Chapel  is  a  business  of  great  import- 
ance, and  generally  takes  place  when  a  member  of  the  office  has  a 
complaint  to  allege  against  any  of  his  fellow-workmen ;  the  first 
intimation  of  which  he  makes  to  the  Father  of  the  Chapel^  usually 
the  oldest  printer  in  the  house  :  who,  should  he  conceive  that  the 
charge  can  be  substantiated,  and  the  injury,  supposed  to  have  been 
received,  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the 
law,  summonses  the  members  of  the  Chapel  before  him  at  the  Im- 
posing Stone,  and  there  receives  the  allegations  and  the  defence, 
in  solemn  assembly,  and  dispenses  justice  with  typographical  rigour 
and  impartiality.  These  trials,  though  they  are  sources  of  neglect 
of  business  and  other  irregularities,  often  afford  scenes  of  genuine 
humour.  The  punishment  generally  consists  in  the  criminal  pro- 
viding a  libation,  by  which  the  offended  workmen  may  wash  away 
the  stain  that  his  misconduct  has  laid  upon  the  body  at  large. 
Should  the  plaintiff  not  be  able  to  substantiate  his  charge,  the  fine 
then  falls  upon  himself,  for  having  maliciously  arraigned  his  com- 
panion ;  a  mode  of  practice  which  is  marked  with  the  features  of 
sound  policy,  as  it  never  loses  sight  of  The  Good  of  the  Chapel.' " 
Vol.  I.  p.  105. 

If  the  Roxburghers  had  been  acquainted  with  the  techni- 
calities of  their  art,  ihey  would  probably  have  preferred  the 
classical  terra  Chapel,  to  the  vulgar  English  Cluh. 

The  second  volume  is  more  exclusively  devoted  to  business. 
It  gives  an  entire  and  minute  history  of  the  Printing  Office ; 
and  even  if  it  should  fail  to  improve  the  master-printer  and 
his  workmen,  it  still  conveys  detailed  instruction  to  the  cu- 
rious and  uninitiated  reader.  The  mysteries  of  composing, 
imposing,  correcting,  &c.  &c.  are  revealed  without  scruple 
to  the  vulgar;  and  from  these  humble  details  the  reader  is 
enabled  to  jump  at  once  to  the  investigation  of  Oriental 
antiquities.  The  origin  of  the  Celtic  is  briefly  explained. 
Yfe  have  a  dissertation  upon  antediluvian  Hebrew — and  a 
regular  deduction  of  all  other  languages  from  this  original 
root.  That  the  mind  may  not  be  fatigued  with  such  profound 
enquiries,  the  next  subject  submitted  to  us  is  the  internal  regu- 
lation of  a  Trinting  House,  in  which  it  is  enacted,  that, 
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*'  V2.  Sweepings  of  frames  are  to  be  cleared  away  before  one 
o'clock  every  day,  under  the  forfeiture  of  two-pence  for  each 
neglect. 

"  14.  When  a  compositor  carries  his  form  down  for  press,  lie  is 
not  to  put  two  forms  together  without  a  partition  between,  on  for- 
feiture of  two-pence ;  and  in  case,  through  neglect  of  such  parti- 
tion, a  form  should  be  battered,  the  compositor  guilty  of  such  ne- 
glect shall  forfeit  six-pence. 

**  15.  The  saw,  saw-block,  bowl,  sponge,  letter-brush,  sheers, 
bellows,  &c.  to  be  returned  to  their  respective  places  as  soon  as 
done  with,  under  a  forfeiture  of  one  penny. 

'*  16.  Any  person  taking  a  candlestick,  bodkin,  snuffers,  com- 
posing-stick, &c.  not  his  own,  without  permission  of  the  owner, 
shall  be  fined  three-pence."     Vol.  II.  p.  iSS. 

There  is  a  simplicity  in  these  statutes,  which  borders 
on  the  sublime.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  learned  com- 
positor, deep  in  hieroglyphic  lore,  and  skilled"  in  the  learn- 
ing of  Althorpe  and  Pimlico,  submitting  himself  to  these 
regulations,  as  gravely  as  if  they  were  the  laws  of  Solon, 
and  returning  his  bowl,  sponge,  letter-brush,  sheers,  and 
bellows,  to  tiicir  ordinary  habitat^  or  forfeiting  one  penny, 
we  are  insensibly  carried  back  to  the  recollection  of  those 
primitive  ages,  in  which  heroes  roasted  turnips,  and  prin- 
cesses milked  the  goats.  Such,  we  are  confident,  is  the 
euuobiing  sentiment  which  Mr.  Johnson  delights  to  cherish. 
Such,  we  doubt  not,  are  the  nightly  dreams  of  Dr.  Birkbeok 
and  Mr.  Brougham,  and  other  propagators  of  science.  Such 
also,  must  be  the  feelings  of  authors,  and  reviewers,  when 
they  learn  what  great  assistance  they  may  derive  from  the 
real  *'  gentlemen  of  the  press." 

•'  Having  just  given  an  account  of  the  nature  of  correcting,  and 
the  duties  of  a  corrector,  we  deem  it  not  improper,  considering  the 
vast  importance  of  this  branch  of  our  profession,  to  enter  somewhat 
more  minutely  into  the  subject. 

**  When  it  is  considered  how  much  the  credit  of  our  art,  and  the 
general  interest  of  literature  depend  on  the  grammatical  accuracy 
and  typographical  correctness  of  our  labours,  it  will  readily  appear 
that  a  careful  and  steady  Reader  must  be  indispensable  in  every 
printing-office."     Vol.  II.  p.  228. 

"  But  even  habit  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  competent 
reader,  unless  he  possess  those  literary  qualifications  v/hich  ore 
obviously  necessary  in  an  employment  of  this  nature.  No  one 
should  undertake  this  arduous  task,  until  he  has  made  himself  a 
complete  master  of,  at  least,  his  native  language. 

"  A  reader  ought  to  be  well  versed  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
English  tongue — its  idioms,  its  true  genius,  and  singular  adaptation 
to  that  variety  of  expression  in  which  we  embody  our  thoughts. 
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and  portray  the  human  intellect.  Instances  will  frequently  occur, 
particularly  in  large  printing-offices,  where  a  knowledge  of  this 
nature  and  extent  will  be  almost  indispensable.  Many,  even  of  our 
first-rate  authors,  are  too  apt,  in  the  warmth  of  discussion,  the 
flights  of  speculation,  and  the  laborious  exercise  of  the  thinking 
powers,  to  pass  over,  unobserved,  those  deviations  from  pure  dic- 
tion and  strict  grammatical  accuracy,  which  they  have  imper- 
ceptibly acquired  the  habit  of  falling  into,  by  their  ordinary  con« 
versation  with  mankind.  Now  although  no  corrector  of  the  press 
can  strictly  be  required  to  do  otherwise  than  to  follow  his  copy,  that 
is,  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  original,  with  all  its  defects,  yet  every-^ 
one  must  perceive,  that  it  would  often  be  performing  a  friendly, 
and  perhaps  a  charitable  service,  to  point  out,  in  proper  time,  im- 
perfections and  mistakes  which  have  escaped  the  observation  of  a 
quick  or  voluminous  writer.  This  remark  will  however  chiefly  ap- 
ply to  inaccurate  orthography,  and  glaring  instances  of  erroneous 
syntax.  With  the  spirit,  the  opinions,  the  whims  of  an  author,  no 
corrector  of  the  press  has  any  business  to  interfere.  Some  writer^,'; 
after  all  the  labours  of  the  printer,  and  the  skill  of  the  reader,  are 
doomed  to  make  their  appearance  before  the  world  with  many 
*  imperfections  on  their  heads,*  are  condemned  to  bear  the  con- 
tumely, and  face  tlie  broad  eye  of  an  unrelenting  critic."  VoU  IUj 
p.  22y.  :-*^ 

Lest  any  of  Mr.  Johnson's  imperfections  should  venture  to 
intrude  upon  our  "  broad  and  uurelentiug  eye,"  we  take  leave 
of  his  thick  little  books.  We  wish  that  he  had  washed  his 
face  before  he  sat  for  the  engraving  which  appears  in  the 
frontispiece.  But  in  every  other  respect,  the  work  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents,  liberality,  taste,  and  erudition. 


Art.  XIV.  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.  the  First 
President  of  King's  College,  in  New  York,  containing 
many  Interesting  Anecdotes ;  a  General  View  of  the  Stale 
of  Religion  and  Learning  in  Connecticut  during  the  for- 
mer  Part  of  the  Last  Century:  and  an  Account  of  the 
Institution  and  Rise  of  Y<de  College,  Connecticut ;  and 
of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  New  York.  By 
Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler,  D.D.  formerly  Rector  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Elizabeth  Town,  New  Jersey.  To 
which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containitig  many  Original 
Letters,  never  before  published,  from  Bishop  Berkeley, 
Bishop  Lorvth,  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  Others,  to  Dr, 
Johnson.     8vo.     210pp.     6s.     Rivingtous.    1824. 

The  Protestant  Ej)iscopal  Church  being  established  in  this 
country,  its  members  are  often  regarded  as  men  who  have 
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embraced  their  creed  from  accident,  prejudice,  or  interest, 
and  as  entitled  on  that  account  to  less  respect  than  tiie  dis- 
senter who  chooses  a  religion  for  himself.  The  unfairness, 
the  absurdity  of  such  opinions  might  be  easily  shewn;  but 
the  book  before  us  gives  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  cavil 
in  another  way.  It  is  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  not  bred  up 
in  Church  of  England  principles  ;  but  embraced  them  after 
inquiry  rfnd  upon  conviction.  It  shews  why  he  preferred 
our  communion  to  that  of  his  fathers,  and  gives  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  useful  and  honourable  services  by  which  his 
ministry  in  the  Church  was  distinguished.  We  shall  endea- 
vour, therefore,  to  make  him  better  known  to  the  English 
public. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  born  at  Guilford,  in  Connecticut,  in  the 
year  161)6,  received  the  best  education  that  country  could 
afford,  became  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  college  at  New 
Haven,  and  was  set  apart  to  the  ministry  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  family  were  Independents,  and 
the  theology  with  which  he  first  became  acquainted  was 
tainted  with  the  errors  of  that  sect.  But  the  narrow  systems 
then  professed  in  America,  were  preparing  to  make  way 
for  deeper  learning.  And  Mr,  Johnson  was  one  of  a  circle 
of  young  men,  who  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  neglect  the 
Assembly's  Catechism,  and  Ames's  Cases  of  Conscience, 
and  read  the  works  of  Barrow,  South,  and  Tillotson.  Their 
effect  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  result  was  a  determina- 
tion to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Chujrclv 
of  England.  Several  of  his  fellow  students  followed  the  ox- 
ample  ;  others,  although  convinced  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  in 
the  right,  yielded  to  the  reproaches  and  entreaties  of  their 
friends,  and  continued  in  their  old  faith. 

"  As  to  Messrs.  Cutler  and  Brown,  (the  former,  president  of  the 
college,  and  the  latter,  a  tutor  in  it,)  and  Mr.  Johnson,  they  were 
determined  to  go  forward.  They  had  taken  care  beforehand,  gra- 
dually to  prepare  their  friends  for  the  event,  and  had  reconciled 
them  to  it,  in  a  great  measure,  by  means  of  the  books  which  they 
had  put  into  their  hands,  and  persuaded  them  to  read.  Accord- 
ingly, after  formally  resigning  their  respective  places,  in  a  few  days 
they  set  out  for  Boston,  proposing  to  embark  from  thence  to  Eng- 
land, to  obtain  Holy  Orders  in  the  church.  Mr.  Wetmore  followed 
them  in  a  few  months. 

'*  When  Mr.  Johnson  took  leave  of  his  people,  whom  he  greatly 
loved,  he  affectionately  told  them,  that  if  they  could  see  reason  to 
conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  would  never  leave  them; 
but  after  obtaining  such  ordination  as  he  thought  to  be  necessary, 
that  he  would  return  to  them  again  in  the  character  of  their  Mi- 
nister.    But,  v/ith  such  an  oiler  they  were  unable  to  comply,  not- 
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withstanding  their  esteem  £or  him.  He  expostulated  with  them, 
and  urged  them  seriously  to  consider  the  matter.  Among  other 
things  he  said,  that  they  had  hitherto  professed  to  admire  his 
preaching,  and  especially  his  prayers.  And,  indeed,  his  prayers 
were  so  much  admired  by  people  in  general,  that  it  was  commop 
for  persons  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  parishes  to  come  to 
West  Haven,  on  purpose  to  hear  them.  Now  he  told  them  that 
his  instructions  and  prayers  had  all  along  been  taken  from  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  esteemed"  as  much, 
after  this  circumstance  was  known,  as  they  had  been  before.  This 
declaration  greatly  surprised  them  :  however,  no  more  than  four 
or  five  of  them  could  then  be  reconciled  to  receive  him  in  the 
orders  of  the  Church. 

"  After  a  few  days,  therefore,  he  took  his  final  leave  of  them,  and 
proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Boston,  in  con^pany  with  Messrs. 
Cutler  and  Brown,"     P.  30. 

They  reached  England  in  safety,  and  wero  treated  with 
much  kindness  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Bishop  of  London,  and  by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tbo  Gospel.  They  were 
ordained  first  Deacons  and  then  Priests  by  Bishop  Green, 
but  Mr.  Johnson's  two  companions  were  seized  with  (he 
small  pox,  and  to  one  of  them,  Mr.  Brown,  it  proved  fatal. 
Many  years  after  the  same  melancholy  fate  overtook  Dr. 
Johnson's  second  son,  who  had  repaired  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  Ordination.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
much  promise,  and  preached  several  times  in  this  country 
with  great  reputation.  He  was  "  the  seventh  of  those,  who 
m  thPir  voyage  to  England  for  Holy  Orders,  from  the 
northern  colonies,  had  perished  by  sundry  kinds  of  death.'' 

Before  his  departure  homewards  Mr.  Johnson  strongly  urged 
the  necessity  of  sending  Bishops  to  the  colonies,  and  Bishop 
Gibson  entered  warmly  into  the  aff\iir ;  but  he  could  not 
prevail  with  the  ministry  to  give  his  proposal  the  attention  it 
deserved,  and  the  Atlantic  was  still  allowed  to  roll  between 
American  Churchmen  and  their  Diocesan. 

Upon  his  return  to  Connecticut  our  hero  met  with  no  very 
favourable  reception.  He  was  at  first  considered  and  treated 
as  a  schismatic  and  apostate,  but  his  courteous,  prudent  and 
obliging  behaviour  at  length  obtained  him  many  friends,  and 
although  he  was  the  only  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  colony, 
the  progress  of  Church  principles  was  unequivocal. 

An  acquaintance  with  Burnet  a  son  of  the  Bishop,  then 
Governor  of  New  York,  induced  Mr.  Johnson  to  enter  upon 
an  extensive  range  of  theological  study.  Burnet  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Hoadley  and  Samuel  Clark,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  a  proselyte  of  his  new  friend.  But  Johnson  went 
fairly  through  the  cuulroversies,  and  came  out  of  them 
unhurt. 
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About  the  same  time  Bishop  Berkley,  then  Dean  of  DeVrv, 
arrived  in  America,  bent  upon  effecting-  an  adequate  provi- 
sion far  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Colonies.  His  endea- 
vours, it  is  well  known,  were  nearly  fruitless.  But  Mr. 
Johnson,  at  least,  was  the  better  for  his  presence,  and  always 
considered  the  period  in  which  Berkley  resided  in  that  coun- 
try as  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  life. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Church  in  Connecticut  was  consi- 
derably increased  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

**  But  what,  a  ^ew  years  after,  more  effectually  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  the  church  in  Connecticut,  was  a  strange,  wild  enthu- 
siasm, introduced  by  Mr.  Whitfield,  and  propagated  by  his  fol- 
lowers throughout  the  country.  At  the  first  appearing  of  this 
adventurer,  who  was  in  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
still  wore  the  garb  of  her  clergy,  although  he  had  violated  her  laws, 
as  well  as  his  own  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  and  put  her  autho- 
rity at  defiance — he  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  high  ap- 
probation and  applause  by  the  dissenting  ministers  in  general. 
Some  of  them  undoubtedly  looked  upon  him  as  an  extraordinary 
person,  raised  up  by  Providence,  like  John  the  Baptist,  and  coming 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  ta  rouse  sinners  from  their  spiri- 
tual slumber,  and  to  bring  men  to  seriousness  of  life,  and  tlie  prac- 
tice of  piety;  and,  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
preaching  was  attended  with  good  effects  in  several  instances.  But 
there  were  others  of  them  who  seemed  to  court  him,  because  they 
considered  him  rather  in  the  light  of  an  instrument,  by  which  the 
church  in  Connecticut  might  be  crushed  in  her  infancy,  or  at  least 
her  growth  much  retarded.  This  it  \vas  hoped  might  be  effected 
by  his  bitter  revilings  of  her  bishops  and  clergy.  But  after  a 
while  many  of  his  abettors  were  convinced  of  their  mistake,  and 
saw  reason  to  repent  of  the  countenance  they  had  shown  him. 
Instead  of  subverting,  or  even  so  much  as  shaking,  the  Church  of 
England,  he  nearly  occasioned  the  utter  dissolution  of  their  own 
churches. 

'*  Soon  after  his  passing  through  the  country,  several  preachers 
undertook  to  be  Whitficlds  too.  They  endeavoured  to  proceed  in 
his  manner,  imitating  his  voice,  his  theatrical  action,  his  vocifera- 
tion ;  they  disregarded  all  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
strolled  about  from  place  to  place,  as  he  had  done.  It  was  not 
loiig  before  these  wei'e  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  ignorant 
lay-exhorters,  uttering  the  most  horrid  expressions  concerning 
God  and  religion,  and  proclaiming  in  the  most  affecting  tones, 
and  with  the  greatest  violence  and  extravagance  of  gesture,  the 
terrors  of  hell  and  damnation,  in  order  to  bring  men  to  conversion. 
In  several  instances,  by  thus  exciting  the  em.otions  of  terror,  they 
actually  frightened  persons  out  of  the  use  of  their  reason.  Tlieir 
night  meetings  in  particular,. at  some  of  which  Mr.  Johnson  was 
present  in  disguise,  exhibited  the  wildest  scenes  of  confusion  and 
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uproar.  At  some  of  those  assemblies,  a  number  of  persons  might 
be  seen  sighing,  groaning,  dreadfully  screeching,  and  wringing 
their  hands,  or  smiting  their  breasts ;  the  preacher  or  exhorter, 
all  the  while  tormenting  them  like  a  fiend,  as  the  only  way  to 
bring  them  to  Christ ;  while  others,  who  had  lately  been  converted 
in  this  manner,  were  in  the  greatest  ecstacies  and  raptures,  tri- 
umphantly singing  anthems  and  hallelujahs.  Of  these,  some  would 
fall  into  trances ;  in  which  they  conversed  familiarly  with  Christ 
and  his  angels,  and  saw  who  were  to  be  saved,  and  who  damned  ; 
and  not  a  few  of  them  would  fall  to  censuring  and  reviling,  as  pha- 
risees  and  the  vilest  hypocrites,  those  whc  were  not  converted  in 
this  way. 

"  These  transactions  at  length  threw  the  whole  country  into  the 
greatest  confusion,  and  were  productive  of  divisions  and  separa- 
tions without  end.  Many  of  the  wisest,  both  ministers  and  peo- 
ple, foresaw  the  mischief  that  threatened^  when  it  was  too  late  to 
prevent  it.  Enthusiasm,  like  faction,  is  utterly  ungovernable  ;  and 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  ablest  conductors  to  say  to  either  of 
them,  hitherto  shall  thou  go,  and  no  farther.  In  the  larger  towns 
altar  was  raised  against  altar,  and  new  meeting  houses  were  erected 
in  opposition  to  the  old  ones.  Many  pulpits  resounded  with  de- 
clamations against  the  wickedness  of  schism  ;  many  pamphlets 
were  published  to  prove  its  sinfulness ;  and  the  government 
thought  it  necessary  openly  to  discountenance  it.  But  every 
attempt  to  restrain  it  proved  to  be  an  addition  to  its  force,  and  was 
like  throwing  in  oil  to  stop  the  fury  of  a  conflagration.  In  short 
the  religious  constitution  of  Connecticut  was  convulsed,  and  the 
symptoms  of  its  surviving  were  very  unpromising. 

"  Amidst  these  confusions,  large  numbers  of  cool  and  considerate 
people,  finding  no  rest  among  the  dissenters,  betook  themselves  to 
the  church,  as  the  only  ark  of  safety.  At  Stratford  in  particular, 
many  of  the  principal  families  conformed;  so  that  the  church, 
which  was  built  in  1723,  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  contain  them. 
They  proceeded,  therefore,  to  erect  a  new  one,  which  was  much 
larger,  and  on  a  more  elegant  plan  than  the  former.  It  was  begun 
in  174-3,  and  opened  July  8,  1744';  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Johnson 
preached  an  excellent  sermon,  from  Psalm  xxvi.  8.  which  was 
published  at  the  requests  of  the  hearers.  To  this  sermon,  con- 
cerning the  obligations  we  are  under  to  love  and  delight  in  the  public 
•worship  ofGody  were  added,  as  an  encouragement  for  ftimily  wor- 
ship, forms  of  prayer  proper  to  be  used  by  Christian  families,  with 
others  for  the  use  of  the  closet.  About  the  same  time,  congrega- 
tions having  been  gathered,  churches  were  built  in  many  other 
places,  as  at  Norwalk,  Stamford,  Reading,  Darby,  West  Haven, 
Ripton,  Guilford,  (Src.  and  several  young  gentlemen  of  character, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Yale  College,  conformed  and  received 
holy  orders."     P.  63. 

The  Church  of  England  in  Connecticut  being  surrounded 
by  enemies,  was  from  the  beginning  frequently  assaulted  in 
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tho  way  of  open  attack,  as  well  as  by  every  secret  stratagem 
that  could  be  devised.  Mr.  Joluison  was  repeatedly  required 
to  write  in  its  defence,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  other 
episcopalians  who  maintained  their  ground  with  much  spirit, 
and  gradually  familiarised  the  colonies  with  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  Church. 

In  1754  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  a  college 
just  about  to  be  opened  at  New  York.  He  reluctantly  quitted 
his  flock  at  Stratford,  with  whom  he  had  lived  happily  for 
thirty  years  ;  and  devoted  himself  first  to  the  establishment, 
and  afterwards  to  the  supcrintendance  of  King's  College. 
The  majority  of  the  trustees  were  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  they  resolved  that  the  President  should  always  be  a 
member  of  that  communion,  and  that  the  college  prayers 
should  be  selected  from  the  liturgy.  To  this  the  Dutch  gen- 
tiemen,  the  old  aristocracy  of  New  York,  readily  consented. 
But  it  was  furiously  opposed  by  others,  both  in  America  and 
in  England.  And  although  the  point  in  dispute  was  soon 
settled  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Province,  the  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection continued  to  rankle.  The  letters  in  the  appendix 
from  the  English  prelates  of  the  day,  especially  from  Arch- 
bishop Seeker,  contain  much  curious  information  upon  the 
subject.  They  shew  how  earnestly  the  Primate  entered  into 
the  atfairs  of  the  American  Church.  He  sought  out  for  pro- 
fessors to  teach  in  their  colleges  ;  enquired  into  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  their  clergy  ;  corresponded  at  great  length 
with  their  leaders,  and  was  a  zealous,  though  not  a  successful 
advocate  for  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  the  colonies. 
As  we  consider  this  the  most  important  portion  of  the  work, 
we  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  the  considera- 
tion of  it.  The  first  mention  of  American  bishops  occurs  in 
a  letter,  dated  February  27,  1752. 

"  Concerning  the  important  scheme  of  establishing  bishops 
abroad,  I  can,  at  present,  give  no  encouraging  prospect.  We 
must  endeavour  again  when  we  see  opportunitj'^ ;  and  pray  always, 
that  He  who  hath  put  the  times  and  seasons  in  his  own  power, 
would,  in  the  lime  that  he  sees  proper,  revive  that,  and  every  part 
of  his  work  amongst  us  :  for  indeed  religion  continues  to  decay 
most  lamentably."     Appendix,  i).  174!, 

The  next,  in  1754,  speaks  a  plainer  language. 

"  Would  God  there  were  any  present  hopes  of  executing  what 
the  concluding  piece  unanswerably  proves  to  be  harmless,  use- 
ful, and  requisite.  But  we  have  done  all  we  can  here  in  vain, 
and  must  wait  for  more  favourable  times  ;  which  I  think  it  will  con- 
tribute  not  a  little  to  bring  on,  if  the  Ministers  of  our  Church  in 
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America,  by  friendly  converse  with  the  principal  dissenters,  can 
satisfy  them,  that  nothing  more  is  intended  or  desired,  than  that 
our  Church  may  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  its  own  institutions,  as  all 
others  do.  -For  so  long  as  they  are  uneasij,  and  remonstrate,  regard 
will  be  paid  to  them  and  their  friends  here  bij  our  Ministers  of  State. 
And  yet  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  for  you  to  prevent  their  being 
uneasy,  while  they  find  you  gaining  ground  upon  them.  That  so 
much  of  the  money  of  the  Society  was  employed  in  supporting 
Episcopal  congregations  amongst  them,  was  industriously  made  an 
argument  against  the  late  collection.  And  though,  God  be 
thanked,  the  collection  hath  notwithstanding  proved  a  very  good 
one,  yet  unless  we  be  cautious  on  that  head,  u^e  shall  have  farther 
clamour,"     Appendix,  p.  176. 

The  dread  of  clamour  seems  to  have  increased  as  Seeker 
advanced  in  age  and  station.  la  a  third  letter,  dated  Lam- 
beth, 1759,  Dr.  Johnson  is  told, 

"  On  a  consultation  amongst  the  Bishops,  it  was  agreetl,  that 
though  establishing  a  mission  at  Cambridge  might  probably  fur- 
nish a  handle  for  more  than  ordinary  clamour,  yet  the  good  to  be 
expected  there  from  the  temper,  and  prudence,  and  abilities  of 
Mr.  Apthorp,  was  likely  to  overbalance  that  inconvenience  consi- 
derably :  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  propose  the  matter  in  the 
Society,  without  faking  notice  of  its  being  liable  to  any  peculiar 
objections  :  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  the  resolution  taken 
unanimously."     Appendix^  p.  177. 

In  1760  the  Archbishop  writes  in  the  following  terms. 

"I  come  now  to  your  letter  of  July  ISth,  1760,  and  assure  you 
that  I   shall  always  be  pleased  with  your  notifying  and   proposing 
to  me  whatever  you  apprehend  to  be  material  ;  because  I  kno\v  it 
will  always  be  done  with  good  intention,  and  almost  always  furnish 
me  with  useful  notices  ;  and  indeed  will  be  of  no  small  use,  even 
when  you  may  hiippen  to  judge  amiss,  as  it  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  you  right.     In  my  opinion,  the  paper  intended 
for  the  London  IMagazine,  and  the  letters  for  Lord  Halifax  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  are  of  the  latter  sort.     The  things  said  in  them  arc,   in 
the  main,  right,  so  far  as  they  may  be  practicable  ;  but  publishing 
them  to  the  world  beforehand,  insteadof  waiting  till  the  time  comes, 
and  then  applying  privately  to  th.e  persons  whose  advice  the  king  will 
take  about  them,  is  likely  to  raise  opposition,  and  prevent  success. 
Publishing  them,  indeed,  in  a  Magazine,  may  rai^e  no  great  alarm  ; 
but  then  it  will  be  apt  to  produce  contempt :  for  those  monthly 
collections  are  far  from  being  in  high  esteem.     And  as  soon  as 
either  of  those  great  men  should  see  that  the  queries  offered  to  him 
were  designed  to  be  inserted  in  an}'  of  them,  he  would  be  strongly 
tempted  to  throw  them  aside,  without  looking  further  into  them, 
even  were  he  otherwise  disposed  to  read  them  over :  which  men  of 
business  seldom  are,  when  they  receive  papers  from  unknown  hands, 
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few  of  them  in  proportion  deserving  it.  You  will  pardon  the  frank- 
ness with  which  I  tell  you  my  thoughts.  Whatever  good  use  I  can 
make  of  your  notions,  I  will.  But  the  use  which  you  propose  is 
not  agreeable  to  ray  judgment."     Appendix,  p.  180. 

"  Your  observations  concerning  a  certain  colony  shall  not  be 
mentioned  to  your  detriment.  I  have  a  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
in  a  great  measure,  without  date,  and  not  of  your  hand-writing,  but 
indorsed  by  Archbishop  Herring,  as  coming  from  you.  God 
grant  that  this  confusion  may  be  reduced  into  order,  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  some  good  may  come  out  of  the  evil, 

"I  have  spoken  concerning  a  new  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  the 
manner  which  you  desired,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  also  to  Lord  Halifax,  in  whom  the  choice  is.  They  all  admit 
the  request  to  be  a  very  reasonable  and  important  one  ;  and  pro- 
mise that  care  shall  be  taken  about  it.  The  last  of  them  is  very 
earnest  for  Bishops  in  America.  I  hope  we  may  have  a  chance  to 
succeed  in  that  great  point,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  bless  us 
with  a  peace, 

'*  We  have  lost  our  good  old  king,  a  true  well-wisher  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  a  man  of  many  private  virtues.  His  successor  is  a  regular, 
and  worthy,  and  pious  young  man;  and  hath  declared  himself,  I 
am  satisfied  very  sincerely,  to  have  the  interest  of  religion  at  heart. 
God  keep  him  in  the  same  mind,  and  bless  his  endeavours.  He  con- 
tinues the  same  ministry  which  his  grandfather  had,  with  as  few 
changes  as  possible  :  and  I  know  not  whether  this  nation  was  ever 
so  much  at  unity  in  itself  as  it  is  at  present."     Appendix,  p.  1 82. 

In  objecting  to  the  publication  in  the  London  Magazine, 
the  Archbishop  was  undoubtedly  right;  but  for  the  rest,  it  is 
a  specimen  of  that  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  from  which  she  suffered  so  severe!)'  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Seeker,  a  good  rather  than  a  great  man,  was  afraid 
of  dissenting  clamour.  His  Majesty's  ministers  could  not 
attend  to  religion,  because  they  were  busy  with  war ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  might  be  expected  to  throw  aside  the 
colonial  papers  without  condescending  fo  look  at  them. 
Lord  Halifax  was  very  earnest  for  bishops.  The  new  king 
was  religiously  disposed  ;  and  "  we  may  have  a  chance  to 
succeed  when  it  shall  please  God  to  bless  us  with  a  peace." 

The  peace  was  soon  made  ;  but  while  it  was  making,  the 
Americans  were  prohibited  from  saying  a  word  about  the 
Church.     In  December,  1761,  the  Archbishop  writes  thus  : 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  draught  of  an  address  for  Bishops  on  a 
peace.  Would  to  God  both  eventswere  nearer  than  they  seem  to 
be  at  present.  The  right  time  to  try  is  certainly  when  a  peace  is 
made,  if  circumstances  afford  any  hope  of  success.     But  this  is  a 
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matter  of  which  you  in  America  cannot  judge ;  and  therefore  I  beg 
you  will  attempt  nothing  without  the  advice  of  the  Society,  or  of 
the  Bishops.  The  address  of  the  Clergy  in  and  near  Boston  to  the 
king  upon  his  accession,  which  was  sent  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  be  presented,  never  was  presented,  because  he  thought  it 
mentioned  Bishops  prematurely.  When  I  presented  that  which 
came  from  New  York,  signed  by  you,  I  told  the  king  that  there  had 
been  one  from  New  England  transmitted  to  Bishop  Sherlock  (who 
was  dead  when  I  spoke  to  his  majesty),  but  that  what  he  had  done 
with  it,  I  knew  not.  I  gave  him  that  gopy  of  the  college  address 
which  was  under  the  common  seal."     Appendix,  p.  184'. 

This  is  a  most  immoderate  degree  of  moderation.  And 
when  we  find  that  even  after  the  peace,  the  time  was  not  yet 
come,  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
this  country  of  contributing-  to  weaken  the  American  Church. 
The  following  passages  occur  in  the  Archbishop's  corres- 
pondence for  the  years  1764,  1766. 

**  The  affair  of  American  Bishops  continues  in  suspense.  Lord 
Willoughby  of  Parhara,  the  only  English  dissenting  Peer,  and 
Dr.  Chandler,  have  declared,  after  our  scheme  was  fully  laid  before 
them,  that  they  saw  no  objection  against  it.  The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Lord  President,  hath  given  a  calm  and  favourable  hearing  to  it, 
hath  desired  it  may  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  promised  to  consult 
about  it  with  the  other  ministers  at  his  first  leisure.  Indeed,  I  see 
not  how  Protestant  Bishops  can  decently  be  refused  us,  as  n  all 
probability  a  Popish  one  will  be  allowed,  by  connivance  at  least,  in 
Canada.  The  ecclesiastical  settlement  of  that  country  is  not  made 
yet,  but  is  under  consideration ;  and  I  hope  will  be  a  reasonable 
and  satisfactory  one.  Four  Clergymen  will  be  appointed  for 
Florida,  with  salaries  of  one  hundred  pounds  each ;  and  four  School, 
masters,  with  twenty -five  pounds  each  :  and  the  Society  have  been 
desired  to  provide  them.  This  I  consider  as  a  good  omen ;  yet 
much  will  depend  on  various  circumstances,  and  particularly  on  the 
opinion,  or  persuasion  concerning  the  opinion  of  the  Americans, 
both  dissenters  and  Churchmen."     Appendix,  p.  197. 

**  We  must  not  run  the  risk  of  increasing  the  outcry  against  the 
Society,  especially  in  the  present  crisis,  and  so  perhaps  lose  an  op- 
portunity of  settling  Bishops  in  our  colonies,  by  establishing  two 
or  three  new  missions  in  New  England.  Our  affairs  are  not  to  be 
carried  on  with  a  high  hand  ;  but  our  success,  if  we  do  succeed, 
must  arise  from  conciliating  the  minds  of  men  :  and  this  ought  to 
be  laboured  very  diligently  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

'•  The  Society  hath  agreed,  in  pursuance  of  a  proposal  made  by 
Dr.  Smith,  to  establish  a  proper  number  of  corresponding  societies, 
with  an  agent  or  president  for  each  of  them,  to  give  information 
and  advice  concerning  all  needful  affairs,  and  act  for  the  Society 
in  all  requisite  cases.  But  this  general  scheme  cannot  be  brought 
into  due  form  for  execution  till  we  see  whether  Bishops  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  how  many. 
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"  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  very  active  in  our  business,  as  well 
as  able.  He  hath  brought  the  estate  of  Codrington  college  out  of 
a  most  lamentable  condition  into  a  very  hopeful  one.  And  he  hath 
done  a  great  deal  with  the  Ministers  in  our  ecclesiastical  concerns. 
But  these,  and  particularly  what  relates  to  Bishops,  must  be 
managed  in  a  quiet,  private  manner.  Were  solicitors  to  be  sent 
over  prematurely  from  America  for  Bishops,  there  would  come  also 
solicitors  against  them  :  a  flame  would  be  raised,  and  we  should 
never  carry  our  point.  Whenever  an  application  from  thence  is 
really  wanted,  and  become  seasonable,  be  assured  that  you  will 
have  immediate  notice.     Appendix,  p.  198. 

"  I  am  very  much  ashamed  that  I  have  so  long  delayed  to  answer 
your  letters,  and  still  more  gi-ieved  that  I  cannot  do  it  now  to  my 
own  satisfaction  or  yours.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  Bishop  or 
Bishops  would  have  been  quietly  received  in  America  before  the 
stamp  act  was  passed  here.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  could  get  no 
permission  here  to  send  one.  Earnest  and  continual  endeavours 
have  been  used  with  our  successive  Ministers  and  Ministries,  but 
without  obtaining  more  than  promises  to  consider  and  confer  about 
the  matter  ;  which  promises  have  never  been  fulfilled.  The  King 
hath  expressed  himself  repeatedly  in  favour  of  the  scheme;  and 
hath  proposed,  that  if  objections  are  imagined  to  lie  against  other 
place,  a  Protestant  Bishop  should  be  sent  at  least  to  Quebec, 
where  there  is  a  Popish  one,  and  where  there  are  few  dissenters  to 
take  offence.  And  in  the  latter  end  of  Mr.  Grenville's  ministry, 
a  plan  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  for  Canada  was  formed,  on 
which  a  Bishop  might  easily  have  been  grafted,  and  was  laid  before 
a  committee  of  council.  But  opinions  differed  there,  and  proper 
persons  could  not  be  persuaded  to  attend  ;  and  in  a  while  the 
ministry  changed.  Incessant  application  was  made  to  the  new 
ministry ;  some  slight  hopes  were  given,  but  no  one  step  taken. 
Yesterday  the  ministry  was  changed  again,  as  you  may  see  in  the 
papers ;  but  whether  any  change  will  happen  in  cur  concern,  and 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  I  cannot  so  much  as  guess. 
Of  late,  indeed,  it  hath  not  been  prudent  to  do  any  thing,  unless  at 
Quebec ;  and  therefore  the  address  from  the  Clergy  of  Connecti- 
cut, which  arrived  here  in  December  last,  and  that  from  the  Clergy 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  which  arrived  in  January,  have  not 
been  presented  to  the  King.  But  he  hath  been  acquainted  with 
the  purport  of  them,  and  directed  them  to  be  postponed  to  a 
fitter  time.*'     Appendix^  p.  199. 

Nothing-  need  be  said  in  defence  of  the  intentions  or  dili- 
gence of  the  prelate  by  whom  these  letters  were  written. 
But  unhappily  lie  trusted  to  the  weight  of  his  own  represen- 
tations, and  neglected  to  strengthen  his  case  by  calling  foraU 
expression  of  American  i'eeling  upon  the  subject.  That 
feeling  was  strong,  and  was  increasing.  Il  animated  most  of 
those  who  were  atlaciied  to  the  mother  country  ;  and  encou- 
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ragement  from  home  would  have  increased  it  ten-fold.  A  Bri- 
tish and  a  church  party  might  easily  have  been  formed  to  en- 
counter the  united  efforts  of  Dissenters,  Infidels,  and  Re- 
publicans ;  and  the  disastrous  war  of  the  Revolution  been 
avoided. 

lastead  of  pursuing  such  a  system,  tlie  English  government 
slighted  their  friends,  and  "  conciliated"  their  enemies.  The 
former  were  requested  to  hold  their  tongues  ;  and  the  more 
the  latter  clamoured  the  more  were  they  feared  and  courted. 
The   loyalists    were    put  down    in    London   rather    than    at 
Boston  by  the  weakness  and  pusillanimity  of  the  king's  minis- 
ters.    The  church  was  never  suffered  to  raise  her  head.    Dis- 
sent was  patronized   and  rewarded  ;  and  the  worthy  gentle- 
men who  had  supported  all  these  measures,  opened  their  eyes 
in  astonishment  when  they  ended   in  the  revolt  of  thirteen 
provinces.     An   intelligible  lesson,   we  should  hope,  for  all 
future  ministers  of  Great  Britain.     But  one  that  they  must 
be  reminded  of  from  day  to  day.     We  have  still  an  empire  in 
North  America  ;  and  in   that  empire  there  is  still  a  church. 
Her  rivals  and  her  enemies  are  still  skilful  in  clamour;  and 
it  behoves  her  friends  to  make  their  voices  heard.  The  '*  Lord 
Chatham  and  Lord  Halifax"  of  1824,  will  throw  papers  aside 
without  reading   them,  and  be  satisfied  with    hearing   one 
half  of  the  question,  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so.     And  it  is 
only  by  adding  firmness  to  the  zeal  of  Seeker,  and  strength- 
ening the  personal  influence  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  by  a 
fearless  appeal  to  the  great  body  of  her  members,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia  can  be  pre- 
served against  the  contagion  of  American  principles,  and  the 
disorganizing   efforts   of  schism.      In     these   colonies,    the 
papists  and  the  dissenters  have  great  power  ;  and  if  govern- 
ment is  infatuated  enough  to  encourage  and  strengthen  them, 
these  colonies  will  be  revolutionized  at  no  distant  date. 


Art.  XV,  Catholic  Emancipation,  proved  to  he  as  Neces- 
sary for  the  Peace  and  Prosperity  of  Ireland,  as  it  is 
imperatively  called  for  by  the  Principles  of  Justice,  of 
Freedom,  and  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  addressed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State,  &)C.  8jc.  By  Hierophilos.  8vo. 
100pp.     Coyne,  Dublin.     1824. 

Art.  XVI.  Letters  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Ireland  ; 
and  on  Bible  Societies.  Addressed  to  a  Friend  in  Eng- 
land.    By  J.  K.  L.    8vo.    60pp.     Coyne,  Dublin.  1824. 
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Art.  XVII.  R's  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Catholic  Spec- 
tator, on  the  Parliamentary  Commission  about  to  proceed 
to  Ireland,  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  Education  in  that 
Country.    8vo.  G4pp.     Keating.     1824. 

The  unhappy  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  remedies  suggested 
for  her  recovery,  have  been  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  we 
have  noticed  the  radical  pamphlets  of  Bishop  Doyle,  and 
Mr.  Phelan's  admirable  answers  to  them  ;  the  liistorical  epi- 
grams of  Tommy  Moore,  and  the  sensible  reply  of  his  de- 
tector, Mr.  Sullivan ;  and  lastly,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick's 
eloquent  defence  of  the  Church  which  he  so  much  adorns. 
The  Catholic  controversy  in  England  has  likewise  been 
brought  under  review  ;  and  the  Popish  Bishop  of  Bath,  with 
his  two  archidiaconal  opponents  have  been  introduced  more 
than  once  to  the  public.  The  subject  which  now  forces  itself 
into  general  notice  is  infinitely  more  important  than  any  of 
these.  Events,  which  Protestants  have  long  foretold,  are  now 
taking  place  in  Ireland.  From  one  end  of  that  country  to  the 
other  the  Catholics  are  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  religious 
rancour — inflamed  by  old  prophecies  and  encouraged  by  a 
new  Pope,  excited  by  demagogues  who  have  nothing  to  lose 
and  by  priests  who  have  every  thing  to  gain,  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  population  is  ripe  for  rebellion :  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  are  bound  by  oath  to  assemble  at  any  hour,  to  march 
under  any  leader,  and  fight  for  any  object  that  may  be  fixed 
upon  by  their  unknown  guides.  Those  guides  are  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  whether 
the  supposition  be  true  or  false,  no  means  are  neglected  to 
propagate  the  error  or  to  confirm  the  truth. 

The  subject  therefore  now  under  the  consideration  of  go- 
vernment is  nothing  less  than  the  preservation  or  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  The  momentous  question  to  be  decided 
is,  whether  the  Irish  Papists  shall  triumph  by  force  over  the 
constitution,  the  parliament,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not  a  dispute  about  religion,  about  opening  corporations 
or  senates  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  These  things  may  have 
been  demanded  by  English  statesmen  ;  but  they  were  never 
really  sought  either  by  the  Irish  populace  or  the  Irish  dema- 
gogues, and  now  they  would  be  spurned  with  indignation  and 
contempt.  In  the  present  state  of  the  sister  island  a  com- 
promise with  the  disaffected  would  be  certain  ruin.  Flushed 
with  success  and  confident  in  numbers,  they  would  deem  no 
achievement  impracticable.  With  a  jacobin  club  for  her 
parliament  and  a  popish  priesthood  for  her  established 
clergy,  Ireland  would  at  once  declare  herself  independent  of 
Britain — the  estates  of  her  beloved  whig  and  absentee  land- 
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lords  woulcl  be  confiscated — the  Pope  would  rule  one  half  of 
the  people  as  absolutely  as  he  ruled  Spain  before  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  other  half,  after  submitting  to  a  host  of 
upstart  demagogues,  would  end  by  throwing  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  France,  or  of  any  other  nation  which  sought  a 
quarrel  with  England,  and  had  wit  enough  to  fight  us  upon 
our  weakest  ground. 

For  these  reasons  we  consider  it  quite  certain,  that  neither 
ministers  nor  parliament  will  consent  even  to  entertain  the 
old  question  of  the  Catholic  claims,  until  they  have  previously 
disposed  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  club.  A  small  body  of  the  op- 
position may  support  such  dangerous  measures,  but  their  ar- 
guments will  be  easily  answered,  and  their  numbers  as  easily 
out-voted.  They  will  tell  us  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  resist ; 
that  the  Papists  are  resolute,  and  v/ill  be  obeyed :  and  that  u 
bloody  and  protracted  civil  war  will  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  opposing  them.  To  all  which  there  is,  as  we  conceive, 
a  very  short  and  sufficient  answer.  What  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  assurances  of  these  gentlemen,  while  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  gives  the  lie  direct  to  all  their 
former  promises?  They  admit  that  the  Catholics  are  animated 
by  a  degree  of  fury  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  : 
and  therefore  we  are  advised  to  yield  !  Formerly  they 
urged  concession,  because  the  Catholics  were  well  dis- 
posed. Now  they  contend  for  it,  because  the  Catholics 
are  ill  disposed ! — Formerly  it  could  do  no  harm  :  now  it 
will  be  taken  if  it  is  not  granted  !  Having  assured  us  for 
twenty  years,  that  the  Catholics  were  peaceably  inclined ; 
had  no  religious  bigotry,  cherished  no  hatred  against  Pro- 
testants, and  would  settle  down  as  soon  as  they  were  emanci- 
pated, into  diligent,  quiet,  and  loyal  citizens  ;  they  now  turn 
round,  with  the  most  entertaining  self-complacency,  and  say, 
the  Catholics  have  goae  mad,  and  cannot  be  withstood  ! 

Can  such  men  expect  to  be  believed  J — Their  political 
sagacity  was  never  very  great — witness  all  their  wise  pre- 
dictions respecting  the  stability  of  Buonaparte's  empire,  the 
dilapidated  state  of  Britain,  and  almost  every  other  topic 
upon  which  they  have  indulged  the  world  with  their  dreams. 
In  Irish  speculations,  however,  they  have  been  particularly 
unfortunate.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  dis- 
turbances in  the  South,  they  declared,  that  Ireland  was  more 
than  usually  tranquil.  During  the  whole  of  the  present  par- 
liament they  have  chaunted  the  praises  of  our  Clatholic  fel- 
low-subjects. They  have  declared  that  conciliation  would 
win  every  heart.  They  have  painted  the  Popish  priesthood 
in  bright  but  soft  colours,  angels  of  moderation,  loyalty,  and 
peace.     And  when  all  these  absurdities  have  produced  their 
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effect;  when  this  vaunted  priesthood,  believing  themselves 
triumphant,  throw  off  the  mask,  and  appear  what  we  have  al- 
ways stated  them  to  be,  their  ancient  eulogists  stare  in  amaze- 
ment, and  exclaim,  who  would  have  suspected  them  of  being 
such  terrible  firebrands !  This  is  the  character  in  which  the 
opposition,  especially  the  Irish  opposition,  come  forward  to 
recommend  conciliation.  Confessing  that  they  have  been 
dupes,  they  would  make  amends,  by  turning  cowards.  Hav- 
ing been  cajoled  for  half  a  century  by  Jesuitical  smiles, 
they  are  now  willing  to  be  bullied  by  Mr,  O'Connell's  swag- 
ger. Having  led  the  ministry,  and  the  nation  into  a  post  of 
unprecedented  danger,  they  consider  themselves  especially 
qualified  to  shew  us  a  way  out  of  it.  And  because  they  are 
disappointed  in  every  expectation,  because  all  the  predictions 
of  their  opponents  are  verified,  because  Orangemen  prove  to 
have  been  in  the  right,  even  to  a  degree,  which  few  of  them- 
selves or  of  their  friends  supposed,  therefore  the  nation  must 
shut  its  ear  to  their  advice,  and  lean  upon  those  presumptuous 
and  gullible  advisers,  who  can  make  no  better  amends  for 
their  fault,  than  an  acknowledgment  of  their  own  stupidity. 

Such  acknowledgment,  honestly  made,  will  be  received  as 
a  symptom  of  amendment.  And  the  penance  to  be  inflicted, 
should  be  a  seven  years'  silence  upon  every  subject  con- 
nected with  Ireland.  They  may  serve  under  Mr.  Hume 
in  the  department  of  finance ;  repair  with  (Mr.  Macauley 
to  Sierra  Leone;  or  to  South  America  with  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  But  many  a  day  must  pass,  before  their 
bold  assertions,  and  plausible  theories,  will  again  impose 
upon  the  people.  The  habit  of  listening  to  the  Irish  op- 
position, a  habit  prodnced  by  the  culpable  ignorance  of  mi- 
nisters, will  be  broken  through  ;  government  will  collect  its 
own  information,  and  devise  its  own  plans;  and  if  things  are 
not  conducted  properly,  at  least  there  will  be  a  better  chance 
of  it,  than  we  have  enjoyed  for  many  years.  For  the  blunders 
which  government  have  committed  in  the  recent  management 
of  Ireland  are  all  over  whiggish  ;  and  that  portion  of  the 
present  danger  which  is  attributable  to  ministers,  might 
have  been  avoided,  if  whiggish  doctrines  had  been  excluded 
from  the  cabinet.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  ministers 
themselves  are  beginning  to  see  clearly,  and  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  make  our  readers  do  likewise. 

The  principal  measures  adopted  by  government  for  the 
improvement  of  Ireland,  Lave  been  the  education  of  the 
people,  the  equal  administration  of  justice,  and  a  composition 
for  tithes.  Less  ostensible  than  these,  but  still  integral  parts 
of  the  system,  have  been  a  tacit  uiiderstanding  that  the 
higher  offices  in  the  Established  Church  shall  be  giren   to 
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merit  instead  of  interest,  and  that  the  Catholic  claims  shall 
be  neither  granted  nor  refused.  Against  the  second  and  the 
fifth  of  these  measures  no  objection  can  be  made.  The  third 
promises  to  be  productive  of  much  benefit,  and  if  govern- 
ment deserves  censure  for  being  bullied  into  the  plan  by  hard- 
hearted Irish  landlords,  they  are  to  be  praised  for  adopting 
modifications,  by  which  the  poor  and  the  clergy  are  benefited, 
and  the  lords,  to  their  great  discomfiture,  left  as  they  were. 
The  last  of  the  measures  has  proved,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  an  abundant  source  of  ujisohief.  And  the  first,  of 
which  the  tendency  was  decidedly  good,  has  been  rendered 
worse  than  useless  by  the  machinery  v  hich  has  been  employed 
for  the  conducting  it.  We  shall  confiue  ourselves,  in  the 
few  remarks  for  which  we  have  room,  to  the  subject  of 
education. 

The  religious  map  of  Ireland-  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts — the  Church,  the  Catholics,  and  the  sects.  The  first 
is  most  powerful,  the  second  most  extensive,  and  the  third 
most  zealous.  Government  trusted  the  first,  feared  the  se- 
cond, and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  third.  But  it  pleased 
the  Irish  opposition  to  take  the  sects  under  their  especial 
care.  The  plan  harmonized  with  the  liberal  notions  of  the 
day,  and  those  statesmen  who  believe  they  cannot  benefit 
their  fellow-creatures,  without  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Church, 
perceived  on  a  sudden,  that  the  civilization  and  conversion 
of  the  wild  Irish  might  be  effected  by  the  Methodists,  and  by 
no  other  class.  Mutatis  mutandis,  government,  or  rather  a 
part  of  the  government  made  the  same  mistake  about  the 
education  of  Irishmen,  as  they  made  about  the  education  of 
Negroes.  They  thought  that  it  was  easier  to  regulate  the 
zeaJ  of  a  Methodist,  than  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  a  Churchman. 
The  insurrections  in  Jamaica  and  Demerara  arose  out  of  this 
opinion.  And  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  if  a  rebellion  breaks 
out,  will  owe  half  its  violence  to  the  same  fruitful  parent. 

The  Irish  opposition  were  not  infected  with  this  error. 
They  knew  little,  and  cared  less  about  the  instruction  of  the 
poor.  Their  object  was,  and  is,  the  subversion  of  the  Church 
Establishment;  and  to  gain  this  object  they  patronized  the 
sects.  Reasoning  with  more  accuracy  than  usual,  they  saw 
that  if  the  principles  of  the  Bible  Society  were  recognized, 
the  Church  and  the  clergy  were  useless.  This  society  there- 
fore, and  all  kindred  institutions  were  favoured  with  their 
cordial  support;  and  one  of  the  party,  Mr.  O'Driscoll,  pub- 
lished two  octavo  volumes  to  prove,  that  a  priesthood  was  no 
part  of  Christianity,  but  that  schools  and  Bibles  were  all  in  all. 
These  correct  deductions  from  Bible  Society  principles  were 
foreseen  from  the  first,  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  church 
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of  Ireland  was  not  equally  quick-sighted,  and  at  the  outset, 
supported  the  society.  But  three  years  ago  she  had  the  cou- 
rage to  acknowledge  her  error,  and  withdrew  in  the  most 
open  manner  from  its  ranks.  The  late  and  the  present 
primate  publicly  declared  their  conviction,  that  the  tendency 
of  the  Bible  Society  was  mischievous,  and  the  designs  of  its 
leaders  very  different  Irom  their  professions.  They  de- 
r>ounced  the  whole  machinery  as  an  engine  of  sedition  and 
schism,  of  which  the  object  was  to  bring  the  church  into 
disrepute,  and  the  effect  not  at  variance  with  the  object. 

The  example  of  these  distinguished  prelates  was  followed 
by  all  their  brethren  excepting  the  A.rchbishop  of  Tuam ; 
and  the  sects  no  longer  restrained  by  a  desire  of  conciliating 
the  bishops,  proceeded  with  redoubled  alacrity  in  their 
career.  The  Whigs  abused  the  Church  {we  challenge  them 
to  deny  the  fact)  lor  breaking  with  the  Methodists  ;  extolled 
his  Grace  of  Tuam  as  highly  as  they  had  extolled  the  Catholic 
Priesthood  ;  and  flattered  themselves  that  the  time  was  come 
in  which  the  Established  Church  would  be  compelled  to  fight 
single  handed  against  the  landlords,  the  Papists,  and  the 
Dissenters.  Until  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  parliament 
the  Irish  sectarians  were  spoken  of  with  one  unimportant  ex- 
ception, in  terms  of  high  commendation  :  Mr.  Grant  was 
admired  and  cheered  for  patronising  them;  Mr.  Peel  and 
Mr.  Goulburn  were  required  to  do  them  justice;  and  the 
low-church  portion  of  the  cabinet,  the  Harrowbys  and  Bex- 
leys  of  administration,  placed  themselves  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  who  believed  that  Kildare  Street  Schools,  Home  Mis- 
sionaries, and  Hibernian  Bible  Societies,  were  the  appointed 
instruments  for  the  conversion  of  Ireland. 

It  is  strange  that  such  an  ominous  conjunction  did  not  put 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning  upon  their  guard ;  but  it 
is  not  more  strange  than  true.  A  government  that  had  turned 
Mr.  Grant  out  of  place  without  a  month's  warning,  undertook 
to  educate  the  Irish  poor  upon  a  system  of  which  he  may  be 
called  the  patron  saint  * — a  government  which  was  labouring 
to  preserve  the  West  Indies  from  the  plague  and  pestilence 
of  fanaticism,  resolved  at  the  same  moment  to  spread  the 
contagion  over  Ireland — a  government  which  has  some  ex- 
perience of  the  Irish  opposition,  suffered  itself  to  be  their 
dupe  and  their  tool.  The  Kildare  Street  Society  (a  sort  of 
All-Saints  College)  was  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of 
large  sums  of  public  money :  their  orators  and  missionaries 
became  rampant ;  Mr.  Noel  and  Captain  Gordon  travelled  and 

•  The  late  Bishop  of  Meath  gave  a  complete  history  of  this  gentleman's  admi- 
nistration in  one  sentence.  *'  He  encouraged  the  formation  of  schools  from  which 
the  only  person  studiously  excluded  was  the  clergyman  of  theKstablished  Church." 
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preached,  and  Ireland  is  on  the  verge,  if  not  in  the  vortex  o 
rebellion. 

The  best  apology  that  government  can  offer  for  its  conduct 
in  this  affair  is  the  real  difRculty  of  the  question.  That  diffi- 
culty we  admit,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  those 
who  with  good  intentions  have  done  great  mischief ;  but  it  is 
no  excuse  for  the  opposition,  whose  intentions  have  been  the 
reverse  of  good,  and  whose  conduct  corresponds  with  their 
intention.  They  chose  to  play  v/ith  edge  tools,  and  are 
not  to  be  pitied  for  cutting  their  fingers  ;  they  encouraged 
Methodism  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Church ;  and  discover 
too  late,  that  it  has  set  Ireland  in  flames. 

By  avowing  that  their  object  was  proselytism,  Mr.  Noel 
and  his  coadjutors  succeeded  in  exciting  attention.  The 
Catholics  listened  eagerly  to  the  controversy.  The  result,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  was  the  discomfiture  of  the  sects, 
and  the  triumph  of  Popery,  and  a  burst  of  exultation  re- 
echoes through  the  country,  and  shakes  it  to  its  centre. 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Shiel  have  not  raised  the  storm,  al- 
though they  have  hastened  to  fish  in  the  troubled  waters. 
The  real  demon  of  the  tempest  is  Fanaticism.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  cf  Ireland,  Fanaticism  alone  could  have  induced 
men  to  awaken  the  dormant  spirit  of  Popery :  and  to  en- 
counter it  with  such  a  weapon  as  the  Bible  Society,  and  on 
such  grounds  as  the  sufficiency  of  itinerant  orators,  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  the  priesthood,  was  the  act  of  a  fool  or  a 
madman. 

The  Papists  were  offered  an  easy  victory,  and  they  have 
not  omitted  to  improve  their  advantage.     Half  O'Connell's 
ravings  consist  of  exultations  over  the  defeated  Missionaries; 
and  the  pamphlets  now  before  us  echo  the  same  cry.     The 
Letters   of    Hierophilos,    (Dr.   Poynter),    and    of  P.,    were 
written  in  confident  anticipation  of  success:  the  Letters  of 
J.  K.  L.,  (Dr.  Doyle),  in  the  triumphant  enjoyment  of  it. 
As  apologies  for  Popery,  or  as  attacks  upon  the  Pi'otestant 
Church,  ihey  are  all  meagre  and  contemptible.     The  Vicar 
Apo-stolic  showers  down  metaphors  and  similes,  and  assures 
Mr.  Canning,  that  he  has  proved  what  no  one  can  even  find 
in  his  pamphlet.^    P.  confines   himself  entirely  to  Kildare 
Street.     Or,  Doyle  is  not  sparing  of  assertion  and  invective, 
and  opens  an  ecclesiastical  battery  against  the  impugners  of 
St.  Peter,  and  of  tradition.     But  the  strong  point  in  each 
publication  is  an  exposure  of  Bible  Society  absurdities;  and 
an  artful  transition  from  the  vanquished  sects  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church.     Having  covered  Mr.  Noel  with  well-de- 
served ridicule.  Dr.  Doyle  affects  to  treat  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Protestantism.     Having  routed  some  miserable  Me- 
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tlioclist  teachers,  he  claims  a  victory  over  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  And  his  deluded  followers  believe  the  assertion, 
believe  that  according  to  Pastorini's  cherished  prophecy,  the 
jear  1825  will  be  fatal  to  the  children  of  the  Reformation, 
and  are  ready  to  assist  in  the  glorious  work. 

In  spite  of  our  narrow  limits  we  must  bestow  a  few  words 
upon  the  most  Catholic  Doctor.  He  begins  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  radical,  with  lauding  Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Brougham. 

"  When  I  look  back  to  the  splendid  labours  of  the  lamented 
Whitbread  on  behalf  of  education;  when!  consider  the  spirit  which 
was  awakened  by  him,  and  so  successfully  disseminated  by  those 
who  like  Mr.  Brougham  were  his  companions  or  his  followers  in 
that  godly  work,  and  compare  these  men  and  their  views  with  the 
stunted  thoughts  and  puerile  follies  of  many  who  now  hark  in  the 
general  cry,  my  admiration  of  the  great  and  wise  men  who  have 
sought  or  still  seek  to  advance  human  knowledge  is  enhanced, 
whilst  my  contempt  of  their  helpless  retainers  is  without  bounds." 
/.  K.  L.'s  Letter,  p.  3. 

Has  Dr.  Doyle  still  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Whitbread  and 
Brougham  were  staunch  disciples  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  who 
admitted  no  book  into  his  schools  except  the  Bible?  Did 
the  Doctor  never  hear  that  Mr.  Brougham's  Education  Bill 
prohibited  the  use  of  any  book  in  the  schools  which  it  pro- 
posed to  establish,  except  the  Bible,  or  extracts  from  the 
Bible;  and  that  it  did  not  even  permit  children  to  pray  in  any 
form  of  words  not  found  in  Scripture?  This  is  the  precise 
system  which  the  Doctor  is  about  to  expose ;  and  he  prefaces 
the  exposure  with  commending  its  principal  authors  and 
abettors  !  The  truth  must  be,  iJiat  Dr.  Doyle  is  acquainted 
with  the  politics  of  his  friends;  and  praises  their  education 
labours  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  what  was  innocent  and  laudable  in  Whitbread  and 
Brougham,  will  not  be  endured  from  common  men — and  the 
Doctor  gives  no  bad  account  of  Lancasterian  schooling. 

"  But  then  the  systems  of  education  devised  and  acte'd  upon  by 
these  societies  are  excellent ;  and  the  books  published  by  them,  for 
the  use  of  schools,  unexceptionable!"     /.  K,  L.'s  Letter,  p.  17. 

"  But  this  system  is  not  excellent,  it  is  defective  in  a  primary 
and  essential  quality,  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  children,  it  even  excludes  such  instruction  ;  I  say  so, 
because  no  child  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  formed  to  a  Christian  life 
by  the  mere  perusal  of  the  Scriptures."     Ibid. 

"■  But  they  are  not  only  the  forms  of  prayer,  and  the  words  and 
Canon  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  brought  into  doubt,  and  exposed 
to  strife  by  these  unhallowed  societies,  but  the  very  substance  and 
essence  of  the  faith. 

"  The  mystery  of  the  Trinit}'  and  the  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
which  as  Tertullian  says,  are  the  cardojidei,  the  very  hinges  of  re- 
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ligion,  these  are  sought  to  be  upturned  by  some  of  these  men. 
They  endeavour  to  introduce  into  a  country  which  has  never  ge- 
nerated a  heresy,  that  most  destructive  of  all  heresies,  or  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Church  of  England  in  her  last  synod,  that  ivicked  and 
damnable  heresy — that  frightful  Socinianism,  which  rising  from  the 
ashes  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  has  already  infected  the  greater  part  of 
their  followers  even  in  this  empire,  and  seeks  now  like  the  serpent 
to  emit  its  poison  against  the  Church  of  God. 

"  There  has  been  sent  to  a  Catholic  prelate,  who   is  generally 
confounded  with  your  Correspondent,  and  by  the  agent  of  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  a  book  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools,  breathing . 
this  heresy  from  beginning  to  end,  and  calculated  to  instil  it  secretly 
into  the  unsuspecting  mind. 

"  This  book  did  not  come  alone :  as  is  usual,  it  was  accompanied 
with  an  offer  on  the  part  of  this  most  respected,  but  deceived  no- 
bleman, or  his  agent,  to  build  or  to  assist  in  establishing  schools 
on  his  extensive  estates  in  this  country,  if  the  book  thus  sent  were 
permitted  to  be  used  by  the  children.  Behold,  Sir,  the  conditions 
implied  or  expressed,  on  which,  and  on  which  alone,  these  so- 
cieties and  their  dupes  or  abettors  will  educate  the  poor  of  Ireland." 
Ibid.  p.  21. 

There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  these 
and  many  similar  passages.  In  objecting  to  "  the  Bible  only,'* 
as  that  phrase  is  now  understood.  Dr.  Doyle  is  in  the  right. 
But  not  contented  with  establishing  this  point,  he  goes  on 
to  contend  that  the  reading  of  the  Englisb  Bible  is  unlawful, 
because  it  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church ;  and 
injurious,  because  there  are  parts  of  it  which  the  unlearned 
will  wrest ;  he  asserts,  that  the  Bible  must  be  completed  and 
explained  by  tradition  * ;  that  the  priesthood  must  be  em- 
ployed not  only  to  expoua;!  the  written  law,  but  to  transmit, 
and  unfold,  and  pronounce  the  unwritten  law  of  God ; 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  rests,  first  upon  St.  Peter,  and 
secondly  upon  tradition;  and  that  from  the  decision  of  this 
church,  there  is  no  appeal.  All  this  is  absurd  ;  and  if  it  pro- 
duces any  effect,  that  eflTect  must  be  attributed  to  his  previous 
exposure  of  sectarian  error.  Sectaries,  high  or  low,  Calvinis- 
tic  or  Socinian,  English  or  Irish,  preach  up  the  all-suffici- 
ency of  Scripture,  in  order  to  preach  down  the  Church  and 
the  liturgy.  Dr.  Doyle  perceives  their  drift;  detects  their 
sophistry ;  and  has  recourse  immediately  to  the  same  art,  in 
order  to  prove  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  His  argument, 
however,  can  impose  upon  no  one.  It  is  only  his  effrontery 
which  we  dread.     When  he  affirms,  that  "the  Established 


*  There  is  a  strange  inconsistency  on  this  subject.  When  the  English  transla- 
tion is  to  be  reprobated,  the  Doctor  denounces  a  woe  against  such  as  add  any 
thing  to  the  Word  of  God.  When  tradition  is  to  be  defended,  the  Doctor 
himself  adds, — whatever  the  Pope  pleases. 
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Church  lends  its  aid  to  the  societies,  because  it  cannot  oppose 
itself  to  Sectaries  without  being  taunted  with  its  abandon- 
ment of  the  light  of  private  judgment,"  we  ask  if  the  Monks 
of  Erin  ever  blush.  When  he  declares,  that  modern  infi- 
delity was  communicated  by  Protestant  England,  to  pure 
Roman  Catholic  France ;  we  are  satisfied  that  when  the 
Pope  makes  O'Connell  King  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Doyle  will  be 
rewarded  with  a  cardinal's  hat. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  what  reward  is  in  store  for  the  Bible 
Society,  and  its  kindred  institutions?  Are  they  still  to 
be  supported  by  government,  and  intrusted  with  the  distri- 
bution of  public  money  ?  Or  will  the  commissioners  for  Irish 
education  report  what  they  have  fully  ascertained,  that  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  general  instruction,  is  the  fanati- 
cism of  Methodists  and  Dissenters  ? 

We  wait  with  much  anxiety  for  the  solution  of  these 
questions.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  it  will  throw  a 
new  light  upon  the  state  of  Ireland — shew  that  in  the 
matter  of  education,  the  Catholics  are  not  solely  or  chiefly 
in  fault,  and  give  the  government  a  gentle  reprimand  for  dis- 
trusting the  Irish  prelates,  and  throwing  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Kildare  Street  Club. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  has  nearly  finished  at  the  Press 
Archbishop  Cranmer's  Defence  of  the  True  Doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  to  which  he  prefixes  an 
Introduction,  critical  and  historical,  in  illustration  of  the 
work,  and  in  vindication  of  the  character  of  the  author.  The 
same  Gentleman  is  also  about  to  address  a  Third  Letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  upon  the  question  of  who  is 
the  author  of  EIKfiN  BASIAIKH;  occasioned  by  Two 
Letters  recently  addressed  to  his  Grace  upon  the  subject  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 10 
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The  sixth  volume  is  about  to  appear  oi  Baron  Humboldt's 
Work  on  Colombia,  entitled  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels 
in  the  Equirioctial  Regions  of  the  New  Continent.  Trans- 
lated by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  Author.       -.       ^ 

A  volume  entitled  Literce  Sacrce  is  now  in  the  press, 
which  will  contain  a  comparison  between  the  Doctrine  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Scriptural  Christianity,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary 
will  shortly  be  published.  Among  the  Memoirs  are  those  of 
Lord  Erskine,  Mr.  Belzoni,  Joseph  Marryatt,  Esq.  Admiral 
Russell,  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice,  T.  E.  Bowdich,  Esq.  Lord 
Byron,  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  Sir 
Edward  Buller,  &c.  &c. 

Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Sister 
of  King  Charles  L  with  contemporary  Sketches  of  Society 
in  Holland  and  Germany ;  including  Biographies  of  some 
distinguished  Personages  during  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
by  Miss  Benger,  is  in  the  press. 

A  new  Topographical  Work  will  appear  in  January,  en- 
titled Delineations  of  Gloucestershire,  being  \  lews  of  the 
principal  Seals  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  and  other  objects  of 
prominent  interest  in  that  county,  with  historical  and  dei 
scriptive  notices.  The  drawings  to  be  made  and  the  pIate§X 
engraved  by  3Iessrs.  Storers,  the  historical  notices  by  /.  N,. 
Brewer,  Esq.  and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  his  Grace  ih%.j{ 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county.  This 
work  will  consist  of  twenty-five  parts,  to  contain  100  en- 
graved Views  quarto  size,  with  letter-press  and  armorial 
bearings. 

ji  Manual  of  Classical  Bibliography,  comprising  a  copious 
detail  of  the  various  editions,  translations  into  the  English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  occasionally,  other 
languages;  Commentaries,  and  Works  critical  and  illustrative .. 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics ;  by  Joseph  William  Moss,  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  &c.  will  soon  appear,  in  two  thick 
8v0.  volumes. 

A  new  Work  is  in  the  press,  on  the  Advancement  of  So- 
ciety in  Science,    Civilization,  and  Religion.      By   James^^ 
Douglas,  Esq.  of  Cavers.     In  one  volume  8vo.  s^f 

31r.  Cohen  has  in  the  press  a  New  System  of  Astronomy^ 
in  six  parts:  comprehending  the  discovery  of  the  Gravitating 
Power;  the  efficient  cause  which  actuates  the  Planetary 
System  ;  the  causes  of  the  Tides ;  the  laws  that  govern  the 
Winds,  &c.  &c.  The  whole  accounted  for  on  mechanical 
principles.     In  one  volume  8vo, 
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